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Contains  eight,  and  if  its  patronage  justify,  it  will 
contain  tivelvr,  extra  large  octavo  images,  printed  on 
good  wiiite  paper,  with  new  type,  making  a  handsome 
volume  convenient  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  is  issued  to  subscribers  once  in  every  two  weeks 
at  TWO  DOLLARS  per  annum. 

This  publication  will  contain  contributions  from 
Authors  of  tiMj  highest  distinction  at  home  and 
abroad.  Memoirs,  biography,  tales,  travels,  voyages, 
poetry,  criticism,  history,  arts,  sciences,  narratives, 
incidents,  adventures,  scenery,  correspondence, 
^sketches  of  society  and  manners,  passing  events  of 
ihc-  limes,  anecdote,  literature,  are  embraced  in  its 
plan,  and  be  devoted  to  the  science  of  human  nature 
and  society,  and  especially  to  the  elevation  and  hap- 
piness of  tliose  w1m>  produce  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verse, showing  that  ail  the  Governments  thereof  are 
founded'  in  avarice  and  vice,  and  an  abject  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  man;  that  their  laws,  policy  and 
customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrich  the 
rich,  tmd  impoverish  the  industrious  and  producing 
classes,  and  generate  that  ignorance  and  vice  in 
which  we  find  the  universal  family  of  man  involved. 

It  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact, 
that  man  is  a  conripound  being,  made  up  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances ; 
proving  that  man  is  only  «  vicious  being,  because  he 
is  surrounded  by  vicious  circumstances ;  and  that  if 
he  were  surrounded  by  virtuous  circumstances,  and 
more  nobfoialemal  and  external  influeneet,  he  would 
be  more  noble,  viitootts,  and  happy. 


In  order  to  achieve  this  God-like  object,  it  will  be 
shown  that  all  the  productions  ot  wealth  must  be  a 
community  of  common  property,  and  that  by  the  a- 
doption  of  these  prii^piples,  the  industrious  poor,  and 
the  ingenious  mechaRic,  need  not  labor  more  than 
one  half  their  time,  in  order  to  surround  themselves 
and  families  with  abundance  of  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  both  mental  and  physical ;  and  that  they  may 
immediately  enter  into  such  an  organization  and  av" 
rangements  as  would  prevent  the  capitalist  and  non- 
producer  from  inveigling  them  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  and  reserve  to  themselves  and  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  immeasurable  and  in- 
calculable wealth,  enlighiening  all  their  minds,  en- 
nobling all  their  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  influen- 
ces, and  showing  them  how  to  create  a  light  that  would 
dissipate  die  clouds  of  darkness  that  inundate  the 
human  mind,  and  reform  all  the  surrounding  govern- 
ments which  oppress  and  mislead  the  working  man. 

Present  arrangements  of  which  loc  complain. — 

The  present  competitive  and  individual  arrangement 
of  Society  operate  in  creating  monotonous  pursuits 
—opposing  interest — constraint — fear  of  want- 
party  strife — general  distrust — deceptive  actions- 
ignorance  of  men  and  things — odiousness,  or  a  want 
of  respect  which  always  attaches  itself  to  helpless 
poverty — perpetual  promise  of  delusive  reforms  in 
8tate  and  Ferdeial  Governments — mischievous,  un- 
happy, isolated  and  repulsive  labour,  often  resulting 
in  tlie  death  of  the  father  and  the  ruin  of  the  ciiildren 
— inadequate  reward  for  labour  and  useful  arts— an 
erroneous  and  unwise  application  of  sex,  age,  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  nnechanical  operations  and  labouri- 
ous  productions  of  the  essentials  of  mental  and  phy* 
sical  happiness. — ^Bitter  conflicts  of  trades,  occu(»» 
lions  and  professiona— deceptive  and  envious  com^ 
petition — disagreements  in  plam,  and  opposition  In 
their  excution— scanty  r«ward  for  labour,  and  g«i>^ 
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ral  want — individual,  national,  severe  oppression — 
disastrous  wars  and  tiie  consequent  nuntlerless 
evils — extravagant  salaries  of  governiuent  officers, 
and  llieir  oppressive  inHuence  on  operators  and  pro- 
ducers, and  all  those  evils  incident  to  the  lives  of 
all  who  live  amid  conflicting  interests,  and  oppo.-^ing 
unnatural  arrangements,  which  most  conclusively  in- 
dicate that  tlxe  present  org.mization  of  society  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  or  nature,  nor  tlie 
mental  and  physical  wants  of  man,  and  therefore  we 
need  a  change,  such  an  one  as  we  propose,  which 
would  benefit  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

Future  arrangements  tve  desire  to  effect. 

The  adoption  of  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  ar- 
rangements to  be  advocated  by  this  paper,  would  an- 
nihilate competitive  institutions  and  arrangements, 
which  brir»g  upon  society  all  the  miseries,  vices,  and 
disasters  under  which  it  is  labouring. — They  would 
generate  universal  confidence  and  unity  of  action — 
cultivate  the  science  of  circumstance  and  the  nature 
of  man — lead  him  to  harmonions  pursuits,  which 
would  redound  to  the  elevation  of  the  imiversa!  fam- 
ily,— a  tliorough  cultivation  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  by  creating  virtuous  influences  suited 
to  their  nature  ; — loadinii  to  honorable  and  profitable 
occupation  and  pursuits,  taking  away  iliat  odiousncss 
which,  in  the  present  arr;uii;cinHiUs  of  society,  always 
attaches  itself  to  the  ino-l  useful  labor  and  industrial 
pursuits  and  operators. — These  arrangements  would 
bring  about  a  variety  of  onc'upaiioiis  subjected  to  the 
untrainmeled  choice  of  the  various  tastes  and  incli- 
naiioMs  ol  producers — imily  and  concert  of  action  in 
all  u;idv.?rtakings — appropriate  application  of  sex,  age, 
skill,  iniiid  -.mmI  mus(;le  to  trades  labour  and  all  kinds 
ol  j>ii)ducti()ns. —  Tht.'y  would  -^iMicrate  abimdance  for 
C'lii-iiiiiiptioii — ,uti'.\(live  ill  iii;^:! V — universal  riches 
an:!  c'ontem:ueiii— --iniuauiiMeUNi  libei ty — perjjetual 
pc'ice  ai"!  I'o-oper.itio!)  iii  all  important  underlakings 
calcniau'u  !u  benefit  llie  human  family,  and  unite 
the  n  (o:,'e!her  in  unity  and<diarily,  and  bind  diem  in 
the  ooiiJ.-.  of  one  <;()iumon  brotherhood,  where  each 
wotdd  laboar  for  all  and  all  for  each,  tranquilize  die 
present  agitated  state  of  the  world  and  surround  all 
nioii  with  happiness,  harmony  and  abundance. 

I.\si;cis  IN  Chalk. — Fiofessor  Ehrenberg  has 
ma<le  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his 
Tarious  exj)eriment3  on  chalk.  He  found  that  a 
cubic  inch  possessed  upwards  of  a  million  micros- 
copical animalculae  consequently  a  pound  weight  of 
chalk  contains  about  ten  millions  of  these  animal- 
culea!  From  his  researches  it  appears  probable  that 
all  the  strata  of  chalk  in  Europe  are  the  product  of 
microscopical  animalculae,  most  of  them  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye. 


Tbc  B»«r,  Ibtt  PHndnMM'Htnl  FimU  or  I^awa  •■  which  th« 
jnillrninl  Warid  lun)  b«  FoNiidnl,  In  which  arc  braaRhl 
ta  lig  II,  the  Cana  iiniian  af  Maciclr,  and  ihe  Scirurn  cC 
IlHinnn  Knfurr,  bri.iKnn  KflTrctnnl  Rfiiicdy  lo  llenl  Ihe 
ITIalndira  ai'  the  llnuinn  Rncc  ami  nurraand  all  men 
with  hurmany,  hnppiuciw  and  abnndaMce. 

1.  (iod  or  (Good)  is  an  elementary  being  desiring 
the  present  haopiness  and  harmony  of  all  mankind. 

2.  Man  is  a  compound  being  of  animal  |)ropensi- 
lies,  moral  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties,  which 
are  united  in  different  proportions  in  different  individ- 
uals, constituting  that  diversity  every  where  seen  in 
the  human  species,  whose  character  is  formed  of  his 
constitution  or  organization,  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  are  perpetually  acting 
each  upon  the  other,  and  thus  creating  his  feelings, 
convictions,  and  his  will,  and  make  the  man  precisely 
what  he  is  made. 

3.  All  the  productions  of  wealth  shoidd  be  a  coin- 
nuinity  of  connnon  property,  and  all  the  States  of  the 
earth,  the  Commonwealth  of  all  mankind. 

The  Prerefju/sifrs  Jhr  a  Virtuous  Comniunittf  (aid  tlic 
llapiiincss  of  the  Ilvmon  Faniifi/. 

1.  The  human  race  must  be  organized  into  sepa- 
ate  families  or  communities,  wiili  llieir  separate  or 
local  govorniiiCLts,  out  of  wliicli  nuisl  be  formed  a 
council  of  elders. 

2.  The  local  (icparliiieiUs  of  e;ul;  coniiiniiiily  shall 
be  i;ovcrne(l  by  a  council  to  coiisir^i  of  meiiibcis  elect- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  all  ilie  members  of  the  com- 
munity above  the  ai^c  of  Iweiity-onc,  until  the  lime 
wlien  all  the  memliers  shall  have  been  educated,  and 
trained  according  to  the  laws  of  natuifs,  when  all 
above  thirty  years  of  age  jliail  be  called  upon  to  Inke 
their  share  of  the  duties  of  the  council,  whose  duly  it 
shall  be — 

To  gnvcrn  all  the  circumstances  within  the 
boundaries  ofilie  communiiy. 

To  deliberaie  upon  ami  create  such  circumstan- 
ces as  will  ennoblt!  the  mintl  and  diiiuse  hippiness 
lo  all.  :i ':-.<■  ■    ■-  '•      ■  •'■■!  hi'U:  '^'M-if.^^-  ■■' 

To  remove  such  circumptanctts  as  arc  the  least 
favorable  to  the  ha|)piues3  aud  elevation  of  its  mem- 
bers, i.-,,. .  . 

To  superintend  and  control  ilie  formation  of 
character. 

To  control  and  organize  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  ami  production. 

To  see  that  the  fruits  of  industry  are  distributed 
with  equality,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to 
administer  happiness  to  the  consumer. 

3.  The  possession  of  a  good  animal  moral  percep- 
tive and  mental  organization,  and  the  power  of  pro- 
curing at  pleasure    whatever  is    essential  to  pre- 
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serve  such  an  orgaiiizaiion  in  a  state  of  vigorous  ac- 
tivity and  liealtl). 

4.  A  perfect  knovvle(l<je  of  the  laws  of  nature,  tlie 
nieutal  aiul  poHtical  organization  of  niari,  and  al^o  tlip, 
inlhience  ihat  controls  tlieni,  and  the  education  that 
mutiires  them, 

5.  A  benevolent  dispo-iiiion,  and  a  proper  control 
of  the  means  by  which  we  can  constantly  manifest 
and  entertain  untarnished  charity  and  pure  benevo- 
lence for  the  sentinienis  and  ilenieanor  of  all  man- 
kind, and  promote  their  happiness. 

G.  Tc}  reside  in  a  well  organized  and  well  govern- 
ed social  or  millennial  community,  whose  religious, 
moral  and  political  arrangements  are  in  concord  with 
tlie  lifws  of  Elohim  and  nature. 

7.  All  entire  emancipation  from  superstition  and 
tliG  fear  ofdoutli. 

>s.  The  inclination  and  the  means  of  traveling  at 
pleasure,  and  increasing  our  stock  of  knowledge. 

!».  A  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  producing 
abiiiidaMce  of  die  necessaries  of  life,  and  distributing 
ihcni  ahke  to  all. 

10.  A  liberty  to  express  our  thoughts  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  free«lom  of  action  compatible  widi  the 
present  and  future  good  of  society,  and  the  fimda- 
incntal  laws  of  nature. 

I  1 .  Such  a  knowledge  of  Cod  and  nature  by  wltich 
we  may  be  enabled  to  i\n\u  a  new  combination  of 
ciic r. I iistn nces  : 

Kor  iniining  the  infant  fiom  tiie  comnieMceinent 
of  its  uri/xtni  <'xi.:;iencc,  lo  become  at  uianhooii  the 
most  inlfdieclnni,  moral  and  noble  being  possible. 

For  -loverning  man  in  a  manner  I'Ompatlble  with 
liis  mental  and  pliysical  organization  and  the  laws  of 
UMtnre,  secnrini:  to  liimt'.ie  ineatc-t  amount  of  mental 
and  plivsical  enjoyment. 

1  "J.  All  |)artyisn.  I'l  religion  and  politics,  .ill  re- 
wards an'l  punisiin.'.nis,  Iv-r  ioKus  of  woi'-pip  and 
modes  of  laiiii,  must  be  reiaoved,  inasmuch  as  thoy 
ever  lend  to  set  man  al  variance  wiili  his  fellow  man, 
and  are  jircdicated  ov  an  abject  ignorance  of  the  u.un- 
ral  and  orgiuue  laws. 

1;J.  'I'jie  removal  of  a!l  tliosc  baneful  and  detri- 
incntal  inlliicnces  jjrrowingoiitfjf  coin;>ctitive  arrange- 
mcDts  of  the  presen*  dcnioralizing  state  of  society, 
whether  religious,  political  or  donjestic,  under  which 
it  is  impossible  to  train  man  to  become  ratiomd. 

14.  All  the  inombers  of  the  millennial  comnumion- 
ists,  or  the  rational  goveriunents  must  have  etpial 
rights  to  express  their  sentiments,  relative  to  that  in- 
comprehensible power  which  moves  the  atom  and 
controls  the  universe,  and  (o  worship  that  power  by 
any  form,  or  in  any  manner  most  agreeable  to  their 
conscience  and  universal  nature,  and  on  all  other  sub- 
jects wbatsoever« 


]  5.  'J'iie  members  of  the  millennial  or  moral  world, 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their  animal  moral  per- 
ceptive intellectual  organization,  not  for  the  impres- 
sions, feelings  and  convictions  made  on  theirorgani- 
zation,  by  external  circumstances,  after  they  have 
been  trained,  from  their  earliest  existence  to  manhood, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rational  sys- 
tem of  society. 

1 G.  Every  member  of  the  millennial  world  must  be 
provided  for  through  life  with  the  best  of  every  thing 
that  contribiiies  ii»  die  endowment  of  mind,  ennobles 
the  morals,  and  the  happiness  of  hun>an  nature. 

17.  It  ujust  be  the  care  and  concern  of  the  com- 
munity council  to  give  the  best  direction  to  such 
public  arrangements  as  shall  give  the  most  encourage- 
ment to  the  industry  and  talent  of  every  indiviclual 
member  of  the  community. 

IS.  As  soon  as  the  metnbers  of  the  millennial 
world  shall  have  been  educated  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  their  iniborn  existence  to  manhood,  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  ol  natme,  or  the  rational  system  of 
society,  trained  properly  to  act  in  union  with  them, 
surrounded  by  circumstances  congenial  with  them, 
and  removed  from,  and  unbiassed  by  cotnpetiiiveand 
demoralizing  arrangements,  there  must  be  no  useless 
private  property — no  physical  inflictions — no  rewards 
and  pimisliments,  to  direct  the  faiiii,  control  the  opin- 
ions, and  guide  the  sentiments  of  tlie  peo[)le. 

i;).  The  sexes  shall  have  equal  rigiits  and  privi- 
leires  and  peivonal  liberties  ;  tlicir  marriage  shall  be 
unbiar.scd  by  sectional,  iieatlieiiish  or  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, and  allowed  to  rise  from  the  sytninetry  of 
their  organization,  the  congeniality  of  their  views, 
and  the  synipaibies  of  their  natures. 

20.  When  a  commnnily  increases  in  numbers,  so 
as  lo  dispose  a  portion  of  them  fo  form  ji^seperate 
branch  o(  the  grt'at  niillennial  family,  they  shall  be  al- 
'owcd  to  do  so  seeking,  at  the  same  lime,  the  consent 
of  the  local  and  ge;;ei'al  councils.  .■ 

2\.  The  indiisl -ic)'.!!?  producer musfcbe  surrounded 
by  all  that  can  minister  lo  the  grautication  of  his  sen- 
ses, and  exalt  morality  and  industry  in  liis  estima- 
tion. 

22.  Each  community  must  possess  sufliciency  of 
land  for  the  support  of  its  tuendiers,  even  when  it 
shall  contain  the  maxmuun  in  numbers. 

23.  All  the  members  of  the  community  shall  be  edu- 
cated rationally,except  in  case  of  organic  oroiher  men- 
tal disease,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  removed  to  a 
hospital,  to  be  erected  and  supported  for  that  purpose, 
where  the  mildest  treatment  possible,  shall  be  adopted 
for  their  recovery. 

The  Education  and  Training  of  Children. 

S4.  All  children  born  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
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communities,  must,  beediicated  within  the  limits  there- 
of, and  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the  sectional 
government  in  which  they  shall  rc.-ide,  and  shall 

hi)  educated  toi^ether,  or  in  one  general  school, 
as  ciiildren  of  oik;  common  family. 

Their  parents  shall  have  free  access  to  them  at 
all  times. 

They  shall  all  pass  through  the  same  system  and 
forms  of  domestic  teaching,  useful  employment,  and 
scholastic  education.  They  shall  he  early  taught  the 
laws  of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

The  sexes  shall  have  equal  education,  privileges 
and  rights,  civil,  religious  and  personal  liberties. 

All  inducements  to  vice  and  fraud  shall  be  care- 
fully removed  f(om  every  child,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  express  their  convictions  on  all  subjects, 
and  speak  "the  truth  in  the  love  of  it. 

They  shall  be  trained  from  infancy  to  regard 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem,  all  kinds  of 
labour,  which  have  for  their  object  the  |)roduction  of 
the  necessaries  of  life — their  rational  and  economical 
distribution,  for  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  a  superior  organization  of  the  faculties  for  tlie 
practice  of  virtue. 

There  must  be  imparted  to  them  an  habitual 
love  and  desire  for  labour,  by  leading  them  to  edu- 
cational employment,  suited  to  their  physical  and 
mental  powers.  ^^   -^ 

?.        The  Formation  0/  A  General  Council. 

25.  A  general  council,  which  may  be  called  the 
coimcil  of  elders,  may  be  formed  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  all  the  communities  who  are  between  for- 
ty and  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  duties  shall  be — 

To  receive  delegates,  visitors  or  ambassadors 
from  different  communities  and  distant  nations, 
whether  they  act  on  the  principles  of  the  prinnitive 
and  apostolical  christians,  or  on  competitive  and 
carnal  arrangements. 

To  communicate  with  difterent  and  distant  na- 
tions. 

To  superintend  and  consult  on  the  best  means 
for  forming  roads  for  contracting  and  conveying  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  different  conmiunities,  from 
one  community  to  another. 

'*'  To  regulate  and  control  the  formations  of  new 
commanities,  to  be  formed  of  the  redundant  popula- 
tion. 

To  travel  to  give  and  receive  information  of  all 
new  inventions,  discoveries  and  improvements. 

To*  control  and  superintend  the  surplus  land. 

To  govern  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
general  irelfare  of  all  the  communities. 

26.  If  the  council  of  elders  shall  conceive  that  any 


of  the  commutiity  councils  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
Uuvs  of  nature,  they  shall  endt  avoiu-,  by  the  mildest 
means  possible,  to  correct  their  jiui^^inent  and  remove 
the  cause,  and  if  a  majori'.y  ol'lheni  shall  decide  that 
the  said  council  of  the  community  have  acted  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature  a  third  limc!,  they  shall  form 
another  council  consisting  of  th"?  minor  members  of 
the  community  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty,  and 
also  of  those  senior  members  of  the  community,  who 
have  served  in  and  passed  the  general  council  of 
elders. 

27.  Should  the  general  council  ever  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  members  of  the  community  coun- 
cils shall  call  a  general  convention,  to  consist  of  them- 
selves and  such  senior  meinhors  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, as  are  fiity  years  of  age,  and  have  passed  the  gen- 
eral council,  they  shall  cuhiily  iind  pittienily  investi- 
gate the  cause  and  the  demeanor  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  if  a  majority  of  iheni  shall  decide  that  the 
general  council  have  aclc-d  cotitiary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  then  the  duties  of  the  general  council  shall 
devolve  on  themselves. 

2S.  If  any  difierence.occm-  between  the  members 
of  any  of  the  communities  that  cstmot  otlicruise  be 
adjusted,  the  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  five 
senior  members  of  the  community  council,  except 
when  the  differences  exist  between  the  said  senior 
members,  in  which  case  the  difference  shall  be  decided 
by  the  council. 
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^KW  YEAR'Hi  ADDRESS, 

«•  onr  Fricud*  and  the  Public  In  c«BeraI. 

Wk  have  now  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  in  any  way  contributed  their  money  or 
influence  to  the  support  of  our  Harbinger,  and 
through  whom  we  have  been  able  to  pursue  our 
uneaven  and  unbeaten  track  to  the  close  of  the  first, 
and  the  commencemeut  of  the  second  volume  of 
our  Pioneer,  which  is  leading  us  to  those  blissful  ar- 
rangements of  the  millennial  world,  and  tlie  adop- 
tion of  practical  Christianity,  it  becomes  our  impera-  * 
live  duty  to  examine  ourselves,  in  order  to  change, 
if  found  necessary,  or  to  pursue  if  discovered  bene- 
ficial, all  plans  suggested,  and  institutions  proposed 
for  the  mental  culture,  the  physical  improvement,  or 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

If  there  ever  were  a  period  more  calculated  than 
any  other  to  awaken  within  us  a  sense  of  our  duty 
to  examine  the  present  arrangemenu  and  instituUona 
of  society,  to  look  into  the  eauses  which  have  pro- 
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duced  the  present  dida:}trous  efFecis,  demoralizing 
influences,  and  impoverishing  tendencies,  we  think 
this  is  the  period  ;  when  chicanery,  fraud  and  vice 
pervade  every  depariu)ent,  rank  and  condition  of  so- 
ciety, where  the  nuiny  are  cHjmpelled  to  wea-r  away 
a  miserable  existence,  and  pursue  a  wearisome  round 
of  monotonous  labour  for  the  few  to  enjoy. 

For  the  last  half  century  it  has  been  ibndly  hoped 
that  the  establislnnent  of  republicanism  in  our  coun- 
try would  cure  the  impoverisljing  evils  under'v/liich 
other  countries  were  labouring  ;  but  that  hope  has 
now  vanished  like  the  morning  dew,  or  the  rising 
vapour  before  the  gentle  breeze  ;  year  after  year  has 
rolled  along  each  contributing  their  constantly  in- 
creasing niunbers  of  non-producers  and  monied  mo- 
nopolists, all  of  whom  are  compelled  by  every  mo- 
tive of  solfisliiiess  to  act  simultaneously  against  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  llie  industrious  and  producing 
classes.  '^  ,» 

Who,  that  has  the  smallest  portion  of  benevolence 
in  his  miiul,  or  the  sliiil)test  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  beings,  can  perpend  or  pause  on  this  fact 
without  com[iunciion  of  mind,  and  deep  and  lasting 
regret,  that  notwithstanding  our  boasted  improve- 
ments in  art  and  science,  and  all  the  charatable  in- 
stitutions with  which  we  are  surroimded,  yet  nothing 
comparatively  nothing  is  done,  which  promises 
lasting  benefit  to  the  family  of  mankind,  or  in  the 
least  proposes  to  redeem  tjietn  fiom  the  appalling 
disasters,  demoralizing  arrangements,  and  opposing 
interests,  with  all  their  degrading  consequences,  un- 
der which  mankind  are  labouring.  The  philosophi- 
cal mind,  the  serious  and  the  deliberative  judgment, 
when  considering  on  these  things  will  find  benevo- 
lence struggling  for  existence,  and  seeking  to  burst 
its  native  confines  and  eagerly  grasp  at  the  bright 
and  beautifiul  images  and  plans  of  redemption  which 
have  been  presented  in  the  last  year's  volume  ol  our 
Harbinger,  and  which  are  ag-ain  to  be  sot  forth,  com- 
mciiied  on  and  demonstrated,  in  a  more  poetical 
style,  glowing  colours,  and  conspicuous  attitude  in 
the  following  ycnr. 

But  this  magnanimous  and  God-like  work  must 
not  he  undertaken  by  its  friends  and  advocates  with- 
out die  precautious  recollection,  that  ours  is  a  feint- 
hearted,  dull-sighted  and  Pharisaical  generation,  who 
strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels,  constantly  mak- 
ing a  noise  about  triiles  and  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  laws  of  God,  the  institutions  of  nature, 
and  the  common  good  of  man ;  neither  must  they 
f forget  that  the  learned  and  the  influential  who  possess 
more  facilities  to  benefit  the  human  race,  desire 
merely  to  follow  out  the  same  beaten  track  marked 
out  for  theni  by  their  forefathers ;  and  will  we  fear 
refuse  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  those  barriers  which 


impede  the  progress  of  that  philosophical,  scientific 
and  wholesale  reformation  which  is  the  ostensible 
object  of  our  labours  and  the  publication  of  our  pe- 
riodical. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  thrown  in 
our  path,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light  we  shall 
throw  upon  a  subject  (which  above  all  others  has 
been  the  most  neglected,  but  which  above  ail 
others  demanded  the  most  profound  attention,) 
the  inquiry  we  may  be  able  to  start,  and  the  influ- 
ences we  may  be  able  to  create,  will  in  the  end  lead 
this  generation  to  discover  the  immorality  of  the 
present  institutions  of  society,  the  generous  thought.- 
and  the  benevolent  projects  of  which  they  are  the 
destroyers,  and  the  vast  amount  of  happiness  they 
shut  out  from  the  great  family  of  mankind.  Let 
the  present  New  Year  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
tliis  earth  is  filled  with  beings  each  possessing  rich 
stores  of  niiglity  energies,  which  if  properly  directed 
would  convert  this  solitary  wilderness  into  an  Kden, 
a  paradise  of  unsuliipd  liappiness,  and  surround  man 
with  all  that  is  worth  living  for  upon  earth.  Happi- 
ness is  the  desire  of  a!l  men,  and  were  it  not  for  his 
weakness  generated  by  the  present  erroneous,  un- 
wise and  opposing  institutions  of  society  he  would 
obtain  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  religion  is  the  great  teacher 
of  morality  ;  if  by  religion  is  meant  sectarianism, 
there  never  was  a  more  complete  failure,  for  immo- 
rality and  vice  are  as  extensive  as  sectarianism.  But 
if  by  religion  is  meant  those  scientific  truths,  moral 
axioms  and  institutions  laid  down  by  Christ,  then  we 
say  that  no  system  could  he  more  moral  and  virtuous, 
and  had  that  system  have  been  taught  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  we  should  not 
at  tiiis  day  have  been  surrounded  with  competitive 
institutions,  opposing  interests,  which  irresistably  and 
invariably  have  an  immoral  tendency  on  the  mind  ; 
hence  the  immorality  of  all  ranks,  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  community,  ^nd  which  must  ever  remaia 
until  the  millennial  arrangements,  the  harmonious 
doctrines,  and  virtuous  institutions  we  advocate  shall 
be  established. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  we  have  any  dislike  to  any  of  the  reli- 
gious or  political  sects  or  parties  of  the  day,  for 
those  of  us  who  understand  the  science  of  circum- 
stances, and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man, 
know  most  assuredly  that  they  all  originate  in,  and 
are  held  together  by,  circumstances  which  the  indi- 
viduals did  not  create,  and  over  which  they  have  no 
controul. 

To  excel  in  manners  and  deportment  those  much 
more  advanced  in  learning,  is  not  impossible ;  for 
it  has  been  accomplished  by  many  of  our  friends. 
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and,  as  time  advances  will  be  by  many  more.  Strong 
langujige,  1  have  heard  it  said,  requires  ihe  use  of 
strong  language  in  return  ;  as  an  edgeless  sword  does 
not  match  with  a  sliarp,  vvell-polisiied  one.  But  I 
do  not  perceive  this.  No  reproof  is  felt  so  severely 
as  when  given  by  one  who  exhibits,  neither  in  word  or 
look,  the  smallest  appearance  of  violence  or  ill-nature 
towards  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.  No  contrast  is 
so  striking  as  that  presented  by  the  man  whose  de- 
m»!anour  and  language  are  equal  in  the  midst  of 
excitements,  and  he,  who  when  opposed,  breathes 
anjier  and  rajre. 

To  bear  and  forbear  is,  we  believe,  the  advice  of  a 
philosopher.  Whether  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  ns  that 
the  instructions  of  ilie  highest  philosophy  are  contained 
in  it.  Labourers  in  the  same  field,  working  for  the 
same  ends,  that  of  tnakiiig  ourselves  luippy  :  why 
shotdd  trifles  like  these  sever  and  dismiite  us."*  The 
spliere  in  which  we  live  is  habitntion  for  us  all,  not 
for  a  portion  only-  l-<et  us  enjoy  it;  and  we  can  do 
so  only  by  obeying  that  beautiful  injunction  containing 
the  fragrance  of  morality — "Love  one  another;" 
ho|)ing  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  before  us  mankind 
will  be  raised  fiorn  their  |)reseut  depression,  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  look  around  and  before  them 
wiiliout  fear  or  trembling,  at  the  prospects  it  affords 
them.  In  that  |)eriod  how  nmch  £>;ood  our  friends 
will  secure — for  themselves — for  all !  With  an  in- 
crease of  the  sufierings  of  poor  luiuianity,  they  must 
become  doubly  a/ixious  to  re:icue  and  relieve  them. 
'  And,  now,  we  have  only  to  assure  our  friends 
that  we  most  sincerely  wish  them  a  happy  year  of 
success  in  improving  society  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  Ileal  happiness  it  is  impossible  any  one  of  us 
can  know — there  is  too  much  suffering  abroad  lor 
that.  How  great  is  our  consolation  in  knowing  that 
there  is  a  remedy  for  ihem,  only  awaiting  the  general 
voice  to  be  fully  applied. 


the  Institution  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the 
south  of  b' ranee.  The  Al»hey  which  is  about  to  be 
converted  to  u^es  so  alien  from  the  iniemion  of  its 
founder  is  one  of  the  oKltJ.-l  in  Krante,  liaving  at- 
tained to  great  emineiMc  at  the  period  of  the  war 
against  the  Albigenses  ;!!  \\n'  (ouinrencemeni  of  the 
twelfth  century,  beini:  iLcu  most  richly  endow:ed 
and  governed  by  a  mined  Abbot,  wlose  cruel  pay- 
ing at  the  siege  of  Beziers  is  recorded  in  his  hisicry, 
'how  shall  we  know,'  said  the  orthodox  soldier 
engaged  in  the  iniquitous  crusade,  '  how  shall  we 
know  the  heretics  Irom  the  sons  of  the  chunh  .'' 
'  slay  all'  replied  the  lerocious  ujonster  and  liea>en 
will  know  its  own." 

Fanrierism  is  but  one  point  out  of  twenty  atwhicn 
w'e  are  aiming,  nevertheless  we  rejoi<;e  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  one  point,  and  hope  the  lime  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  second  Yoimg  will  be  loinni,  who 
sliall  march  first  in  the  igliiy  phalanx  we  are  form- 
ing, and  show  humanity  ilic  way  to  j)racti(  iil  Chris- 
tianity or  the  establisliiiieiii  of  lia:nioii}  ism. — Li). 


FAURf  ERIS.^  IN  FKAKCR. 

The  old  Abbey  of  Citeanx,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious remains  of  the  middle-age  splendours  (i( 
France,  has  been  purchased  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, by  the  name  of  Young,  for  the  sum  of 
1,300,000  franks,  which  the  Journals  of  France 
announce  will  shortly  be  erected  into  a  Medal- 
phalasterium,  which  is  to  be  a  receptacle  for  those 
who  choose  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Charles 
Faurier.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  cost,  Mr. 
Young  has  made  up  his  mind  to  expend  1,000,000 
frasks  upon  this  extensive  estate. 

The  London  Times  states,  that  "  the  locality  of 
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THE    CITY    OF   PEACE. 

>         .  ,,    ,x^  ,    .,,     L  i:  T  T  10  K       VI. 

Our  morning  meal  bt  ing  at  -m  end,  my  cfmipiininn 
proposed  that  as  1  had  began  the  day  with  them,  1  may 
as  W(  il,  if  njy  avocatiuus  permitted  it,  spend  tlie  re- 
mainder in  thuir  .society.  To  tlii.s  proposal,  beinj;-  fond 
of  obst  rvatioii,  I  acceded,  as  I  really  wighcd  to  become 
l>etter  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  amoug  whom  if  was  my  fortune  to  sojourn. 

Accordingly  in  conii)any  with  my  friend  and  several 
others,  we  ])roccedod  to  another  apartment  in  the  same 
building,  which  they  called  the  room  of  instruction,  as 
the  other  had  been  denominated  the  room  of  refresh- 
ment. My  astonishment  was  great  O  Mirza  !  ujmn 
entering  it  to  find  the  most  wonderful  collection  of 
books  that  ever  my  eyes  bt.held.  Thousands  of  vol 
umes  more  than  1  had  supposed  the  whole  world  con- 
tained were  piled  altove  one  nuotlier  on  shelvea, 
decorated  on  tli<!  ontsidi'  with  gold  and  bound  in  costly 
red  leather,  winle  beautiful  statues,  and  paintings 
rcsemliling  life  were  placed  here  and  there  between  the 
book-shelves  and  surrounded  me  on  all  sides  with  in- 
tellectual grace.  My  eyes  wandered  round  the  room 
and  knew  not  where  to  rest,  or  on  what  to  gaze,  and 
indeed  admiririon  at  all  tiresc  wonders  almost  took 
from  me  the  power  to  observe  anything  with  distinct- 
ness. But  seating  myself  upon  a  couch  of  which  there 
were  many  in  the  room  I  was  in  a  little  tinie  enabled 
to  takt;  more  at  leisure  a  careful  survey  of  all  that  it 
contained.  The  bonks  were  all  of  them  of  the  fineat 
parchment  and  beautifully  written  in  Arabic  characters, 
and  contained  as  far  an  I  could  investigate  the  accu- 
mulated  learning  of  all  the  philosopher!  and  wise  mcb 
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that  ever  existed  in  every  age  and  clime  of  the  world  ; 
one  wliich  I  looked  upon  as  the  most  curious  of  all 
they  made  me  a  present  of.  It  was  "A  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress"  of  tlieir  own  City,  which  1  look 
upon  as  a  groat  treasiure,  and  the  singular  contents  of 
which  I  intend  at  some  future  day  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with.  "  Ii  is  to  this  room"  said  my  conductor, 
"that,  we  delight  to  repair  after  meals  to  drink  in  Ironi 
tfies!!  Everlastinjr  Fountains  of  instruction"  (pointing 
to  tin;  books)  "the  knowledge  which  wiser  men  have 
uccumuhited  before  us,  and  to  learn  from  tlieir  precepts 
the  nature  and  duties  of  man,  the  purposes  of  provi- 
dence, tlin  laws  that  regulate  llie  universe,  and  llie 
wonderful  discoveries  in  arts,  sciences,  and  manufac- 
tures, whicli  tbe  studies  (»f  preceding  age*  have  dis- 
covered." "But,"  he  continued,  "as  you  may  perceive 
we  do  not  all  spend  our  time  heie,,  some  prefer  one 
hour  of  the  diy  and  some  another,  the  room  Ix-ing  ac- 
cessible at  all  hours  after  the  hrst  four  hours  of  the  day, 
which  as  you  perceived  we  devote  to  manual  labour, 
in  order  to  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life."  "But,"  said  I,  "do  you  fmd 
four  hours  a  day  sufficient  for  that  purpose?  in  my 
country  we  co»isider  it  necessary  to  devote  nearly  if 
not  all  our  time  to  it,  leaving  sometimes  scarcely  an 
hour  to  the  refn^shment  of  the  bath."  "You  do  not 
consider,"  he  replied,  "the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  time  that  we  save  by  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
is  totally  unknown  among  you,  which  of  itself  is  almost 
if  not  quiet  enough  to  account  for  the  difference  in  our 
hours  of  labour,  yet  there  is  still  another  reason,  which 
is  this,  that  amongst  us  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
between  the  ages  of  live,  and  fifty  years,  except  in  cases 
of  sickness,  perform  their  quota  of  labour;  whereas 
amongst  you  one  half  of  the  population  live  in  idleness 
and  sloth,  and  yet  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed  as  well  a^ 
the  most  industrious.  In  addition  to  this  we  save  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  by  living  in  community  Instead 
of  isolated  families  as  among  you.  Take  as  an  in- 
stance the  labour  required  in  preparing  our  morniv.g 
uieal.  One  tiiousand  individuals  partook  of  a  repast 
whicli  I  think  you  will  allow  was  abundant  and  satis- 
factory ill  every  sense.  To  prepare  that  repast  oidy 
fifty  individuals  were  employed.  In  the  way  in  which 
you  Persians  live,  each  fanuly  in  a  seperute  house,  it 
would  refpiire  the  labour  of  five  hundred  to  produce  the 
same  result.  Thus  in  three  important  particulars  we 
have  so  much  the  advantage  of  you,  that  1  should  think 
you  are  no  longer  surprised  at  our  only  requiring  four 
hours  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  manual  labour."  "  I  con- 
fess you  are  right  ag.iin,"  said  I,  "but  am  I  to  under- 
stand from  what  you  have  said  that  you  have  none 
among  you  but  what  perform  their  share  of  labour. 

Your  philosophers  and  men  of  learning,  your  gover- 
nors, and  instructors,  they  surely  are  exempt  from  the 
toil  and  drudgery  of  such  things."  "By  no  mecns," 
he  replied,  "  they  are  of  us  and  amongst  us,  and 
sharing  in  the  advantages,  thoy  also  share  in  the  labours 
of  all."  "  You  are  wrohg  however  in  supposing  that 
thefe  is  anything  like  what  you  call  toil  and  drudgery 
amongst  us,  no  man  toils  above  his  strength  or  against 


his  will,  and  therefore  that  labour  which  is  toil  with  you 
is  pleasure  with  us,  and  only  the  healthful  exercise  of 
our  bodies  which  but  few  among  us  would  be  wilhng 
to  be  deprived  of."  "But  come,"  said  he,  "the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath  will  not  I  think  be  ungrateful  to  you 
and  we  will  therefore  finish  our  discourse  for  the 
present."  Everythii:g  at  the  baths  I  found  in  the  same 
state  of  perfection  as  to  arrangement,  convenience, 
and  comfort  which  characterized  the  habits  of  this 
people,  and  few  if  any  in  the  glorious  city  of  Al  Shiraz 
ever  enjoyed  a  more  luxurious  hour  than  I  did  in 
company  with  my  friend.  But  you  must  be  tired  of 
my  letter  by  this  time  friend  Mirza,  so  I  commend 
thee  to  the  Angel  of  Peace  and  bid  thee  for  the  present 
iarewell. 


COMMUNITY 


To  the  Editor  of  ihc  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World. 


on  TIIK  PVi'VISIiraENT  OF  DKATH. 

SIR, 

I  was  very  much  deliglited  with  Dr. 
Humbert's  remarks  a  short  time  since,  and  with  the 
ligiit  he  threw   upon    sundry  passages  of  scripture 
whose  meaning  has  been  so  shainerully  perverted  bv 
our  modern  divines,  turning  in  very  trutli  the  word 
of  God  into  a  lie    in  order  to  uphold  tlie  wicked 
doctrines  which  they  preach.    One  passage  explained 
by  tlie  Doctor  1  wish  more  particularly  to  refer  to,  as 
one  of  great  importance,  and  wliich  has  been  and  is 
often  quoted  by  men  in  justification  of  their  own  re- 
vengeful dispositions.     "W^liosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  is  invariably 
brought  forward  by  the  judge  when  pronouncing  the 
judgment  of  death  upon  the  miserable  criininal  before 
him,  in  iustificatio:;  of  the  crime  he  himself  is  about 
to  commit.     Tiic  Doctor's  remarks  upon  tl)i.s  text 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  your  readers,  I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  repeat  iliein  here  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  of  my  own,  which  probably  may  have, 
presented  themselves  to  the  Doctor's  mind  is  only  he 
had  not  i-nllicient  time  to  advert  to  them  in  so  short 
a  lecture.      The  Doctor  supposes  the  passage  to  be 
an  admonitory  one,  and  not  condemntttory  as  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be,  and  he  reads  the  passage 
thus.     "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  niati 
wiLii  iiii  blood  be  shed,"  and   he  supported  this 
reading  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  nature,  of  cause 
ond  effect,  and  of  the  known  imitative  nature  of  man 
which  induces  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others, 
be  they  evil  or  otherwise.     He  also  quoted  in  suppbll 
of  his  argument,  the  passnge  iti  the  4th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  Cain  after  the  murder  of  his  brother 
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gays,  "  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear" 
*  *  "  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that 
iindeth  me  shall  slay  me.  And  the  lord  said  unto 
him,  therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold."  Now,  says  the 
Doctor,  if  the  law  of  God  was  that  one  man's  life  shall 
bs  forfeited  for  taking  that  of  his  fellow  man,  how 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  he  thus  suffered  this  first 
ranrderer  to  escape  ?  In  addition  to  the  Doctor's 
remarks  I  would  bea;  to  add  the  following — If  the 
word  slmll.,  in  the  first  quoted  passage  is  insisted 
upon  to  be  of  the  positive  meaning  which  we  gener- 
ally attach  to  it,  why  not  give  the  same  positive  mean- 
ing to  the  same  word  in  the  second  quoted  passage, 
where  Cain  says,  "every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me,"  Did  Cain  mean  to  say  that  they  s/(o?//</ 
do  it,  or  did  he  only  mean  to  speak  of  a  probability 
or  his  fear  that  they  would  slay  liiin  f  No  one  1  pre- 
sume will  doubt  but  that  he  spoke  of  the  probability 
of  the  thing,  "every  one  that  findeth  ma  v:ill  slay 
me."  Such  is  the  true  reading.  Why  is  it  not  the  same 
in  the  other  case  ?  "  whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood 
by  man  ivill  his  blood  be  shed."  Again  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  live  under  a  Christian,  and  not 
a  Jewish  dispensation,  and  that  it  is  the  law  of  Christ 
and  not  of  Moses  which  we  should  follow.  Does 
the  law  of  Christ  command  us  to  shed  blood  .'' 

Has  he  anywhere  said  blood  for  blood,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  life  for  life.''     I  think  not. 
But  this  he  doth  say  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  iiim  the  other  also  :  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  loye  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you 
love  your  enemies,  bless  d)em  that  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you ;  that  ye    may   be   the  children  of  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."     "  Vengeance  is  mine  I  will 
repay  it  saith  the  lord  !  "     Why  then  should  feeble 
man  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
life  of  his  fellow  man ;  and  why  should  priests  and 
judges  take  upon  them  to  expound  the  laws  of  God, 
when  the  text  book  of  their  creeds  and  the  founder 
of  their   faith  says,    "Judge  not   that  ye   be   not 
judged!"  J.  G.  F. 

Two  country  attorneys  overtaking  a  waggoner  on 
the  road,  and  thinking  to-  be  witty  upon  him,  asked 
why  his  fore  horse  was  so  fat  and  the  rest  so  lean  .'* 
The  waggoner  knowing  them,  answered,  'that  his  fore 
horse  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  rest  were  his  clients.' 


THE  POLITICAL  AND    MORAL  ECONOMY  OF 
.       HARMONYISM.      ■<.: 


Bv  ▲  Missionary. 


the:  fourth  ivaturai^  ^vaivt  of  man  im  a 

CERTAIIV  AltlOIJIVT  OF  JKDVC'ATIOIV. 

ip    r  Continued  from   Vol.  1.         ■-     -r  ■ 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  atten- 
tively considered  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  should 
place  education  among  his  natural  wants  ;  but  those 
who  have  seriously  rellected  on  the  matter  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  agree  with  us,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  education  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  in  short,  that 
without  it  human  beings  could  not  exist.      The  earth 
will  not  yield  its  products  spontaneously  ;  its  surflice 
must  bo  culllvr.ted  by  the  labour  of  man  before  he  can 
enjoy  the  rich  and  abundant  harvest.     But  the  earth 
cannot    be    cidtivated    without   a    certain    amount  of 
skill  ;   and   that   skill   cannot    he    acquired  without  a 
certain  amount  of  education.      Education  should  bo 
considered   as  the  synonym  of  (raining,  rather  than 
of  knowledge.     Education  is  the  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  itself;  in  short,  any 
process  which  tends  to  form  the  manners,  habits,  and 
dispositions  of  the  individual  may  be  termed  educa- 
tional.    When  we  say  a  man  is  well  educated,  we 
generally  mean  that  he   has  been    placed    under  a 
process  of  mental  or  moral  discipline  which  society 
considers  of  an  elevating  character,  and  without  which 
he  could  not  possess  the  knowledge  which  in  most 
cases  results  from  the  adoption  of  such  measures. 
Now,    man   could  not   supply   himself  with    food, 
raiment,  or  a  habitation  without  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge;  and  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired 
unless  he  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  educated. 

That  education  is  a  natural  want  is  evident,  or  may 
be  so,  to  all.  We  may  easily  ascertain  whether  man 
wants  a  thing  naturally  or  artificially,  by  simply  asking 
ourselves  the  question,  can  he  exist  without  it ,''  But 
man  can  no  more  exist  without  a  certain  amount  of 
education  than  he  can  without  food ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  propuring  of 
the  latter.  In  short,  to  use  a  metaphor,,^irnowledge 
is  power ;"  for  without  it  nothing  can  be  done. 
Were  it'  not  for  knowledge  the  mariner  could  not 
traverse  the  immense  world  of  waters,  direct  his 
vessel  while  she  beards  the  tempest,  or  glides  along 
the  stormless  surface  of  the  sea.  The  astronomer 
could  not  calculate  the  densities  and  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  without  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical science.  Knowledge  is  necessary  to  the 
agriculturist,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  even  to  the 
wild  Indian  ^lyhp  rpams  over  the  prairies  of  North 
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And  Millennial  Harbinger. 
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Amerlcii.  As  education,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
<lere(l  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is  obiuinccJ,  it 
becomes  a  real  iieceasaiy  of  life. 

But  thotigli  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  education 
may  be  critconiod  the  ?taple  necessaries  of  life,  yet 
there  are  other  wants  of  an  artificial  ciiaracler,  tlie 
jiroper  sujiply  of  which  afford  man  a  considerable 
iiniioiuit  of  gratification.  'I'lii;?  sii|ij)iy,  though  not 
absolutely  ncccs.sary  lor  the  mere  support  of  life, 
tends  to  render  it  fascinating  and  agreeable.  The 
number  of  man's  artificial  wants  may  easily  be  as- 
certiiined,  by  con.-^iilering  the  sources  from  whence 
his  pleasiu'cs  originate  :  these  may  be  classed  under 
the  rc:-pecli\'e  heads  of  [)liysical,  intellectual,  and 
iiioral.  The  phy.-ical  pleasures  are  those  which  re- 
sidt  from  the  gralificalion  of  the  senses  up  to  the 
point  of  teiii[)ciatice.  The  intellectual  pleasures 
spring  from  the  proper  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing and  imagination  ;  and  the  j)leasures  which  man 
experiences  of  a  moial  character,  arise  out  of  the 
due  cultivation  and  evolvcment  of  the  moral  senti- 
nieni.-.. 

It  is  very  ditlicult  in  some  cases  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  hetween  intelUictual  and  moral  pleasures  : 
as  tlic  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry  dovetail 
into  each  other,  so  do  intellectual  and  moral  gratifi- 
ralions.  It  will  be  found  upon  analysis,  also,  that 
that  those  j)leasures  which  a  ciu'sory  observation 
would  denominate  purcli/  it'hysical,  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced without  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. The  rich  and  glowing  landscape  may  be  at- 
tired in  all  the  beaiitv  of  a  summer  efflorescence  ; 
but  if  there  be  not  in  the  beholder  a  taste  for  its 
beauty,  and  a  power  to  appreciate  it,  it  appears  a 
blapk  and  desolate  waste,  though  in  reality  both 
lovery  and  magnificent. 

Tiie  sources  of  the  physical  pleasures  may  be 
said  to  consist  in — First,  good  health,  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest;  second,  luxuries  in 
the  shape  of  food,  which  are  not  required  for  the 
mere  support  of  existence ;  third,  a  habitation  calcu- 
lated to  delight  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart ;  and 
fourth,  clothing  of  a  superior  descripiion. 

The  sources  of  the  intellectual  pleasures  may  be 
said  to  be  as  vast  as  the  universe ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding  and  of  the  imaginative 
powers  on  the  different  objects  and  opinions  which 
present  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  mind.  If 
tli«  understanding  be  properly  cultivated,  a  vast  va- 
riety of  pleasures  may  be  expected  from  its  exercise. 
The  arts  and  sciences,  the  actions  and  opinions,  of 
our  contemporaries,  the  origin  of  laws,  religions, 
languages,  and  institutions,  the  history  of  empires, 
and  the  avermenu  of  politipians  and  legislators,  are 


phenomena  which  aie  explored  and  aoiilyzed  by  the 
understanding,  Who  will  have  the  temerity  to  affiim, 
that  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  aflbrd  no  de- 
light to  the  philosopher.''  and  who  will  deny  the 
fact,  that  such  enjoyments  render  life  agreeable  .'' 

The  want  of  those  pieasures,  resulting  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  imagination,  may  also  be  said 
to  be  of  an  artificial  character.  The  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  imagination  nrise  from  the  perception  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  delormity.  These  are 
of  several  kinds;  there  are,  first,  the  pleasures  aris- 
ing from  the  percej)tion  of  beauty  in  the  natural 
world;  second,  from  the  works  of  art;  iliiid,  from 
the  liheral  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  jioetry  ; 
fourth,  from  the  study  of  the  soiences,  wherein  the 
imagination  is  often  as  much  ejnnloved  as  the  nmlcr- 
standing;  fifth,  from  beauty  of  person,  ^.m\  from  wit 
and  humour.  As  for  the  pleasures  and  pains  result- 
ing from  ambition,  though  they  are  experienced  im- 
der  the  present  nrrangenients  of  society,  yet  they  are 
undeserving  of  consideration  in  this  account,  because 
they  are  peciiliarly  of  a  factitious  clunacter. 

A  larg(!  class  of  pleasures  and  pains  arise  from 
the  gratification  or  non-giatification  of  self-interest, 
f-^ell-interest  is  a  passion  inherent  in  all  human  be- 
ings, and  ever  will  be  their  guiding  instinct  under 
all  circumstances,  and  throughout  all  time.  Legiti- 
mate self-love  is  an  allowable  and  holy  passion,  and 
when  not  abused  is  a  source  of  happiness.  Self-love 
is  the  desire  eveiy  organized  and  animated  being 
evinces  to  conserve  its  existence,  or  to  ward  off  every 
real  or  apparent  danger.  The  circumstances  which 
have  in  general  surrounded  mankind  up  to  the  pre- 
sent period  have  caused  this  passion  to  degenerate 
into  a  brutal  individualizing  unjJatriotic  seljishmss  : 
i.  e.  each  individual  seeks  his  own  advantage  in  op- 
position to,  and  at  the  expence  of,  the  interest  of 
others.  But  this  is  the  abuse  of  the  passion,  and 
not  the  passion  itself.  When  men  become  properly 
educated  they  will  perceive  that  the  only  certain  way 
to  promote  their  own  permanent  well-being  is  to  aim 
at  the  perfection  of  those  arrangements  which  ad- 
vance the  hapjiiness  of  all. 


C#AMPAONE. — An  English  paper  states  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  champagne,  fit  for  bottling,  grown 
in  1840,  according  to  the  local  journals,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  4,700,000  English  gallons. — 
although  ten  times  this  quantity  is  sold  in  France,  or 
sent  abroad,  as  genuine  champagne.  Three  quarters 
of  the  wine  drank  in  this  country,  and  which  bibbers 
suppose  to  hp  a  pnre  imported  article,  is  manufac- 
tured almost  under  their  noses. 

So  much  for  the  present  arrangements,  which  are 
the  cause  of  all  impositions  and  frauds. 
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LO,  AND  BEHOLD  ! 

OVB  PliACE  or  IVEVTINO  IS  CHANOED. 

Mr.  Horner  will  resume  his  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Science,  Religion,  and  the  Laws  of  the  New 
Moral  World,  on  Sunday  next,  in  the  Bbrean 
Hall,  No.  4 18  Broad\vay,near  Canal  St.  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  at  7  P.  M.  Dr.  Humbert  will  preach  the 
gospel  of  truth,  or  good  news  and  glad  tidings  to  all 
people,  without  niistery,  mixture  of  error,  or  the 
fear  of  man.  The  truth  of  which  we  challenge  the 
world  to  disprove. 

N.  B.  At  these  meetings  there  is  no  Mormonism 
taught,  as  our  eneriyes  have  insinuated  ;  no  sectari- 
anism, nor  superstitions  of  any  description,  but  all 
that  which  is  calculated  to  dignify  the  mind,  to  enno- 
ble the  soul  and  generate  benignity,  charity  and  good 
will  towards  all  mankind. 

The  union  we  are  contemplating  by  the  above 
meetings,  would  contain  within  it  a  principle  of 
growth  which  it  would  be  the  constant  and  sedulous 
care  of  all  to  cherish.  In  time,  a  fifth  and  sixth 
member  would  be  added,  until  the  number  as  well 
as  their  general  inHuence  became  considerable. 
Their  meetings  would  di3n  assume  i  more  impor- 
tant character,  and  one  meeting  during  the  week  or 
month  would  perhaps  be  open  to  the  public.  They 
would  go  on  from  day  to  day  increasing  in  affection 
for  each  other,  and  enjoying  the  purest  friendship. 
The  sobriety,  order,  good  feeling,  and  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  parties  would  give  them  great  power. 
If  the  mind  is  invif^orated  by  exercise,  so  likewise 
the  feelings ;  and  a  right  method  once  begun,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  accession  of  strength 
whirl)  a  desire  to  improve  would  gain,  or  to  th© 
higher  dignity  of  conduct  to  wiiich  such  a  society 
would  rise  ;  nothing  wiihin  the  reach  of  human  at- 
tainment would  be  too  great  for  them  to  achieve 
through  thesiletjt  but  irresistible  influence  they  would 
obtain  over  tlie  public  inind.  Let  those  who  think 
there  is  anything  chiinciical  in  this  conclusion,  obr 
serve  in  the  example  of  the  Society  of  Fwends,  al- 
though restricted  by  some  partial  and  exclipive 
views*  how  much  improvement  resiltts  irpn>ltheU' 
asseipbling.  together,  atid  by  striving  \h  diiltivate  the 
better  .affections.  How  much  more  would  those 
gain  who  had  no  prejudices  to  struggle  with,  no  dog- 
mas lying  as  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  and  who 
offered  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  nqankind ! 
To  firmness  of  principle  they  would  unite  an  unaf- 
fected deference  to  those  in  authority ;  a  condhliatory 
manner  to  those  from  whon?  tbey  differed  in  opinion ; 
md  fktk  lonly  for^veness  of  infttries,  but  a  dii^«tion 
to  OTisrpome  evil  witli  good.  -  iii  j  ^. 


THE  PRESS. 

BY    EBENEZER   ELLIOT. 

God  said,  "  juet  thsre  be  light !" 
Grim  darkness  felt  his  might, 
And  fled  away : 
Then  startled  seas,  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 
And  cried,  "Tis  day,  'tis  day  !" 

"  Hail,  holy  light !"  exclaimed     n 
The  thunderous  cloud,  that  flamed 
O'er  daisies  white; 
And,  lo  !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress'd. 
Leaned  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast, 

And  blushing  murcuur'd,  ♦'  Light  1'* 

Then  was  the  skylark  born  : 
Then  rose  the  embattled  corn; 
The  streams  of  praise 
Flow'd  o'er  tlu  sunny  hills  of  noon ; 
And  when  night  cume,  the  pallid  moon 
Pour'd  forth  her  pensive  rays. 

Lo,  heaven's  bright  bow  is  glad  t 
Lo,  trees  and  flowers,  all  clad 
In  glory  bloom ! 
And  shciii  tlic  iiioiittl  sons  of  God 
Be  senseless  as  the  trodden  clod. 
And  darker  than  the  tomb  X 

No,  by  the  Mind  of  man ! 
By  the  swart  Artizan  ! 
By  God,  our  ^^ire ! 
Our  souls  have  holy  light  within. 
And  every  form  ofgriefand  sin 
Shall  see  and  feel  its  fire. 

,        By  earth  and  hell  and  heaven 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven  ; 
Mind,  mind  alone 
Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ; 
Earth^s  deepest  night,  from  this  bless'd  hour. 
The  night  of  minds,  is  gone. 

The  second  Ark  we  bring :  ■ 

"  The  Press  !"  all  neltions  sing ; 

What  can  they  less  ? 

Oh !  pallid  want ;  oh !  labour  stark; 

Behold,  we  bring  the  second  Ark — 

,  The  Piress !  the  Press !  the  Press ! 


TERMS.—Thk  Nkw  Moral  Wohlu  will  be  pablished  ev»> 
ry  two  w«et(s,  until  there  ard  rivK  bvkdrkd  bobscibkrs,  when 
it  shall  become  a  weekly  publication  at  fS  per  annaio,  or  #1 S5 
for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  whoaubMribe«ft>r^spaper,ia  cooMdeied  ayeurly 
Subflcnber,  except  it  is  jatl^ttyia*  expxetsed  and  agreed  upon  at 
the  tiiiie  of  signing.  _ 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at  Pbs- 
xjji'i  Boo^  Store,  36  Ch^uhain  street,  or  418  Broadway.  ^ 

N.  B.— AU  coiuinnnJca,tien8  to  the  Editor,  mnst  be  cKrceted 
to  418  Biroadway.'or  at  aiiV  of  the  Mnetingi  of  the  Wdi^yf  for 
th*  ProiBotion  of  AttiaaalliippiliMs,  firea  otfomf^- 


Ma4fcK<«j)aw*t!a«»«s«»M«^^ 


^   0   t>;;-: 


■illH-l  in  .  <(*(..    (.1,  fX/t 


S«^  .^^iCC<!«ttwC 


o    y    tt;\!/ 


**  1  «in  H  inHii,  aad  deeiu  nothiti";  which  .reiutes  to  «  was  foreign  to  my  feelings. 
**IUi«©  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  frinnd,  bat  Truth  is  more  my  ft-iend." 
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'0:5-TEUWS  —The  Nkw  Mohal  Wouij.  will 
be  {Hiblished  every  two  weeiis,  ■utiJtliere  are  Five 
Hundred  subscribers,  wlien  it  will  become  a  weekly 
Itubiication,  at  $2  fter  a«iiuni,  or  $1  ti  fur  0  mouths, 
to  he  paid  io  Advance;  persons  wishi»<f  to  subscribe 
«ftn  do  so  hy  AppO'in^  &t  PjiAi,oaL«  Hook  Sioie^  3ii 
CbaLtbivn-st.    >"'"   z  "  .  '  "  /  '      —  "* 

V.  B. — All  commnn'icntioBS  to  flie  K&'Anr  ra«s<t  be 
directed  to  \«.  1  Cha(hain-«quare,  or  to  any  of  (he 
n)eetiB^«  of  tlw  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Human 
UaiiiiinesA,  free  of  postage. 

•*  The  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  WotU'"'  wtll  "contain  eight 
extra  large  royal  octavo  |>ages,  printed  onjri  ol  vvliite  paiier,  with 
new  type,  and  be  issued  to  subecrihorg  once  in  every  two  weeiis 
until  fjOO  liUbscribers  ace  obtaioed,  Wbeo  it  will  liecniuie  a  weekly 
pajier,  at  the  tnme  price,  viz.  TWO  DOLLARS  per  anuum. 

Tins  publication  will  be  devoted  Io  the  scioBcc  of  human  na- 
ture and  :>ociety,  and  ofpi'cially  tu  the  elevation  and  happiness  of 
t4ioM  who  produce  the  wealth  of  Uie  univere,  showing  that  all 
the  governmentfi'thereoT  have  been  feun<kd  intvartee  and  vice, 
and  an  abjetit  igsorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws, 
|)oI.cy  and  cvstems  have  one  iavafiklrfe  teudcncy  to  enrich  the 
rich  and  inipovaii«h  ibe  iitdcstrious  and  producing  classes^  and 
generate  that  ignaraDce  and  vi<s»,  m  wkicb  we  ijiid  the  universal 
family  of  man  involved. 

It  wiil'frequently  throw  ithiftratidHs  Hpen  Aio  faet,  th  ,t  man  is 
a  compound  being  made  up  of  hi*  cenatilulisa  aed  tbe  tMflucnce  i  ■ 
of  exterml  eircuiastancea,  p'oviag  'dut  Man  is  only  a  vicious 
being  beoauae  he  ia  surrounded  by  viciotii  eireumstanoea ;  and 
that  if  he  were  surrounded  by  virtuous  eiBcunistance^  and  more 
Hoble  internal  and  external  influences,  lie  would  be  mere  noble, 
virtuous,  Mid  heppy. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  God-lik»  object,  it  will  beehownthat 
all  the  productions  of  wealth  mudt  be  a  community  of  conmion 
property,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  priacipies  the  indns- 
trious  (loor,  and  tlie  ingenious  meohtnte,  need  not  labour  more 
iban  four  or  aii  hoars  a  day  ia  order  to  surround  themselves  and 


f'liiiiilit's  witit  abundance  of  thu  bleahiags  of  thi«  life,  both  mental 
ind  pliysicul ;  and  that  they  may  immediately  enter  into  such  an 
organkatiou  and  arrangemciib  as  would  iircveut  the  non-pro- 
iucer  fr«ni  invciglinjj  them  oHt  of  the  fiuhs  of  tlieir  labour,  and 
presrvt!  to  theiiis<'lv'58,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
imiiK  asaraLile  and  incalculable  wealth,  enlightening  all  their 
uiind.-i,  ethuohliiig  all  ihea*  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  influen- 
ces, asfl  sbewing  tliem  how  to  create  a  light  that  will  dissipate 
the  cirtuds  of  darkness  thai  inundate  the  human  mind,  and  reform 
all  the  snrronntling  ^oAcrumcnts  tihat  op^iress  and  mislead  the 
working  man.  .- 


.-~--;^»     -w  ■'-    ( \T\.^.. 


.;ij'.3tj     tJiij 


A  PROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 
Wc  conclude  tha  following  lines  are  appropos  to  that  state  of 
society  fur  wliiih  we  are  assiduously  labouring,  and  which  we 
trust  ivill  ere  bug  he  brouglit  about.  Let  every  iqan,  woman, 
and  child  labour  ibr  that  Millennial  stele  of  Society  wbith  alone 
can  biing  uriiversid  jieace  and  happiness  to  universal  man. 

For  me  the  balm  sli.ill  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 

Tlie  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow, 

Tlie  j>carly  shell  its  lucid  globe  infold, 

Aud  Phoebus  warm  tlie  rip'hing  ore  lb  gold. 

Tiic  time  shftll  come,  when  free  as  seas  or  wind. 

Unbounded  Thames  shall  fl'w  for  all  mankind,     ' 

Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swellMig  tide, 

And'sruii  but  join  the  regions  they  divide; 

Earth's  distant  ends  <mr  glofy  shall  behold, 

Aiul  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 

Then  siujis  of  uiicoath  f«vrin  shall  stem  the  tide, 

And-ilather'd  people  crowd  xi\y  wealthy  sidle, 

And  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs admitre 

Our  spei  ?h,  our  colour,  and  our  stfahge  attire.'     s 

Oh  slretcii  thy  reign,  tair  Peace  I  from  shore  to  aii»ie, 

Till  iroityuest  eeaee,  and  Slav'ry  lie  no  more ; 

TrII  file  freed  Indians  in  their  native  grovek 

Roap  their  owu.fruits,  and  woo  their  sabk  loves, 

Peru  once  more  n  race  of  Kings  behold, 

And  other  Mexicos  be  roof'd  with  gold. 

F xil'd  by  thee  from  eaith  to  deepest  hell,  *w  »ilT 

la  braien  bonds,  sliaJJ  harbroua  Discord  dwell • 


I. 


A't: 


Thd  HerM  of  the  New  Mioial  World, 


G^aiitie  Pfide,  p«l«  Terror,  gloomy  Care. 
Aod  roaJ  Ambition  iball  attenJ  hrr  there  : 
There  purpis  Vengeance  bath'd  ir  gore  retinae, 
Her  weapons  blunted,  apd  extinct  her  fires-: 
There  hMed  Envy  her,  owi|  inakei  ehall  feel, 
And  Penecution: mourn  her  broken  wheel : 
There  Faction  roar,  Rebellion  bite  her  ch:iin, 
And  gasping  Furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 


£. 

1000 
1500 


:  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

U  9 
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'  W|tM<<>4*<(^«»'i'1iNiMi^»*SM« 


In  our  last  we  presented  our  readers  tvilli  tliR  base,  ni 
the  fundamental  facta  on  which  may  bu  foooded  a  ra- 
tional state  of  society ,. that  would  do  no  injury  to  any, 
but  administer  justice^  goodness,  and  happiness  to  all  the 
great  family  of  map. 

This  week  we  desire  (o  explain,  enforce,  aniT  demon 
strate  those  fundamental  laws,  by  a  refeTtiice  to  minute 
calculations  and  indisputable  facts. 

W^e  therefore  introduce  to  our  readers  the  following  cal- 
culations of  an  ingenious  author;  and  as  it  lias  freciuently 
been  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  our  princi- 
ciples  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  density  of 
the  population,  we  take  that  country  as  tiifi  ba.i>is  of  the 
following  calculation,  wherein  is  shown  the  superiority  of 
community  over  competitive  arrangement?.. 

A  Cakulalion  of  the  Result  of  the  Indttstry  of  500  PeraonaoJ 
the  Wor/iing  Classes^ 

In  the  usual  proportion,  sojr  1 W  men,  1 10  women,  and  280 
children  ofAffurent  ages,  located  on  lOtX)  Kngiish  acres  of  Imd, 
and  employed  in  agriculture  and  inauufacturcs,  wiUi  the  M  of 
machiaery. 


5,000  hiishelR  of  whe«f,  at  (in  perl^nshel 
8.000  il.>.  oatrt  (or  barley.)  a  S>h  (id   lio. 
30  0410  do.  polat«M.s.  at  UM  do. 

^QJ  «heflp,   |>rndu(-ih|U'  (wiih   Umbs.    3500lb4. 
I  A  >t  ij-li'..!*    I  S      wot)l,)  5000  stone  (Sllw.)  ol  mutton,  at 

iy||lllU»-'        3-- 4*1  833    6    8 

70  cows,  ptoducint  45.^000  pints  cf  milk  (or 
18  2()0ll>*.  liuj»«'r,.or  50,535ll;8.  rhets*?,) 
ar  ^.1.  (Mr  pi«n^  947  18    4; 

15  bullock:!  .-'I  iiii^hiered,  (iroJucing  I500stoiie 

of  lien f,  ;.t;i;s  4J.  250    0    0 

350  hogt  orsO  !4iaiie  each,  10,500  stone  of  |)ork, 

ni  3*.  4.1.  17.00    0    0- 

K^tgs.  poultry,  &c,  100    0    0 

3500ii)s.  of  wool,  iiiMiiufHCtiirrd  by  »( v  n  per- 
.  ■  —       sfMis  .n'o  leB'i  yards  e*«4oiii,  at  ltl».  per 

yard  841     0    0 

50  acrei*  of  flax,  man'  f  ctnred  by  twenty  per- 
sons into  -i8.'2(i'i  yards  uf  litten  iT  dilier- 
euthorti),  av4*iaj>iu{r  iii.  2d.  per  yard  ICAH  14    0 

I^;  '  ,,  _.  -*  ,,r  '  Total  value,  £10,370  19  0. 
It)  .1  working  popiirntion  of  5^0  perKonn,  of  the  ordiniiry  pro- 
.lortioDs  of  n.en,  wwncii,  and  chi  dri  n,  i>vo  fhiKf-*,  or  'Xili.  wouUI 
le  competent  to  lalmr;  1  ml  it  slioiild  be  oo  nrr!<ii{g;eil  tliAt,  in 
-ome  season:)  ol'tlie  year,  the  traHen  end  in«nntiirlurrrs  Hhould- 
.^r^ist  in  agticultiire,  and  vire  rersa.  'i'lio  boys  sh<  uld  tie 
t.iught  8o:ne  useful  trade,  iiad  tht^  gnh  httii^uhuUl  and  tu-eillo- 
vork. 
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The  fahola  of  the  aonaal  proda«9  ami  it*  value  will  be  — 
Wlowe  :— 


The  population  would  be  genernlly  eaiployed  as  (olbiws  : — - 


In  agriculture 
i'radea- 

Manufactures 

Ditto 
Household  Work 
Old,young,&  sio^ 


Men 

Wo 

ciii: 

84 

li 

20 

8 

5 

10 

f, 

10 

20 

4 

30 

79 

1  36 

30 

10 

1     ^ 

L7 

141 

|no 

110 

281) 

Boys,  equiil  to  100  men  to^ 
gellisr. 

Buys,  us  tailors,  slioemaKers, 
car[)enter8,  smiths,  teach- 
ers, &c. 

Gilts,  in  mnnufactMring  the- 
prodiice,  wtH)l,  Rax,  Jic. 

Girls  ami  boys,  in  inasui' ctur- 
ing  for  the  general  ni.n  ket. 

Gi'l.t,  in  cooking,  washing, 
n^akinji;  clolher,  fc. 

Children,  in.  infaul  aitd  other 

school*.  ,», 

■''  f 

Tutal,  550. 

Allowins;  each  individuol  of  the  men,  women,  ar^ehiltiran^  ln-> 
congunie  three  quarters  ot  a  ]ioiuid  of  flour,  flioe  «)uaiter  of  n>t 
pound  of  oatmeal,  2lbs.  Of  potalms,  (i  oz.  nieat,a  pir>t^utid  a  half  of 
milk  (or  what  it  will  prodrnte  in  butter  or  cheese,)  with  a  Hilfi- 
cient  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  garden,  daily ;  ■ 
and  six  yards  of  hnen,  and  two  yards  ami  a  half  of  cloth,  or^- 
equivalent  thereto  in  utticr  woollen  or  cottntKg'wds,  yearlij, — 

The  annutkl  produce  and  consumption  witt  stand  ss  under :— ., 


Produce 
Con«Hsiiptioii 

Siirplns 


1 

Bu>h 
500O 
S975 

9035 

i 

Bind 
8000 
1083 

6017 

£ 

BiMk 

36.00.1 
0,135 

96,875 

1 

Ibii. 

136,000 

68,437 

67,563 

a 

8 

3. 


PinU     I  Vit  I     Vda 
4.%50e0    I(;89I98.S64 

8ra.750  {issoj.  3,000  ,.. 

181,950  I  433|95,]i64 


The  above  surplus  osts.  or  barley  and  potatoes,  will  pive  76; 
bushela  of  potatoes  and  12  bushels  of  oats  to  eaehr  «•(  M»  950 
hogs,  one  bushel  of  oats  per  week  to  each  of  the  six  hoiae«,.aDd, 
leave  1505  bushela  fqr  laalting,  feeding  poultry,  &c. 

The  eglabliihment  tcilUhfn  hane  to  dispose  of—  £.     $.   dt: 

S,025  bushels  of  wheat,  at  6s.  per  bushel  607  10    3 
67,563  Iba.  of  meat,  of  difiirrent  kinds,  averaging  at 

ftd.  per  lb.  1407  U.  p 


' 


ijditVi 


',ill<i 


nnd  Mineiinia!  HailMiiger. 
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191,-59  pint*  of  milk,  or  wh»t  it  will  produce  iu 
ill  butter  orrhoese,  ni  J:l.  per  j/mt 
48'?yar<l't  of  b.oadclolli,  at  KM.  y.er  yuril 
'9(),2v>l  }urd8  of  linen,  averaging  I3.  3d.  {t-.r  yard 
F.jjgit,  I  oultry,  tu:. 
ill3iiUtt>lusliun(lM,  i'ni|)loye(l  in  manufictuniig 
'  ivhut  inuy  be  run»>dert>d  t>n'ealilo  in  ilte 

ii«igiib»rliuod,  ur  in  the  general  innrkitt, 
'"""  Mitii  tlie  aid  uf  in  icliineiy,  -vvill  earn  lor 

the  edtiiblisameiit  5ii.  {icr  n«e&  uacu 


377  12  (» 

um   U  0 

1173  14  H 

iUO    0  0 


1469    0    (I 


(lent  that,  ity  the  nrrtngrmeuts  proposed,  the  working  clutrfl  «« 
the  actatil  prodiinen  of  til  wealth,  will  attain,  at  length,  their 
right  place  in  nuciety,  and  <  njoy  aouiething  like  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  benefit!*  which  tiu-v  produce  no  lavishly  for  ethers.  All 
the  valuatde  faculiiea  and  the  amiable  dispoMiiona  of  bciuan  na- 
ture uiny  thus  Iw  cultivated  and  called  into  full  action  over  lh« 
wo.-ld,  by  the  ri^ht  education  and  employment  of  every  individ- 
ual, and  peace,  order,  auJ  real  virtus  be  pertuaiieptly  i  stabliabed 
amung  mankind.  '":  /;     ;:•!  o?.i.,,  v;!i;,nJ>  fr --'v,  :,vt:.., 


Valne  of  surplua,  adcr  feeding  and  clothing  50^> 

|iersou«  JC5C51     7  II 

The  hides  and  »kinfi  from  (lie  bullocks  and  sheep  sluughtt^rrd 
would  nearly  purcha.so leather  for  ilioeit  t'uridH)  |i£i«ob«%  ti)«  tuif 
and  tallow  from  the  Haiiic,  und  the  hogs,  ivill  find  candles  und 
•oap  (  «iui  iiu.iic  some  pirtK  «if  wh >t  is  called  otlul  fruni  the  same 
irgi)ld  furnish  an  article  of  fui>d  lur  t'le  adults,  in  addition  to  tlie 
ai<  uuuci's  of  iiii'utdiiily,  as  before  stated. 

Vhe  esiablishwuul  would  require  to  horrow^^ 
£  '  Ter  annul  q 

JjlKK)  For  building  clvvnllings,  (^,c  (wliielt  woiitd  ha       £.     «.    d. 

iU(\^t  iu  repair  by  the  inniatcs),  at  5  [ht 
.,    •  i  ccut.  750    0    0 

'"  l.')00  For  n»  u-!iiiiery  fttr  laiau  aatures,  with  wear, 
It)  |K'r  cAsnl. 
mo  For  SO  head  of  cattle,  at  £  10  each,  5  per  ct. 
5(H)  For  5U(I  i^heep,  ut  £i  each,  ditto 

GO  Fur^i  bit>ad!jLi£  s»\(/s,  M  £'i  each.        jjiitu 
1^  For -ti  (u>riw!>,  at  £-2U  each,  ditto 

<,  ,         j\«r  manure^  which,  alter  the  first  two  years, 
,'  'Would  be  produced  oa  the  eiitablishiueut,  but 

I        '       Rty  |>cr  annum 

For  beeds  of  all  sorts,  per  annum. 
.3000  F<-»  l»l)oui  in  cultivatiiiir  the  lajud  lite  first  year 
i^'^  ViMT  'iiuj^^ineiKs  for  spade  culture 

Kent  ut'  iUOU  acres,  iiicluaitig  tithes, 20s.  tier 

acre,  1000     0     0 

Tp  J'urchase  articles  not  produced,  as  tea. 
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The  argumenta  that  our  principles  are  theoretic  and  not  mat- 
ters of  fact,  tlial  they  are  visionary,  and  not  rpplirable,  are  among 
tJiosc  that  apjpear  to  have  the  most  influence  on  the  OMiid  of  aoeb 
persons  as  are  opposed  to  our  doctrines.  We  therefore  call  their 
attention  to  the  official  report  of  Governor  finch,  qf  Tylherif 
Communi'^j,  in  tlie  County  qf  Uant»,  England,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  several  other  respectable  gentlemen,  who  are  his  coad- 
jutois  iA  &B  «rganiz  tion  and  arrangements,  which  alone  caa 
surround  tbo  working  man  with  happiness,  and  save  him  from 
the  grinding  power  uf  the  avaricious  capitalists,  iJiie  Lnfipoveri8b> 
in?  inf1«icnec«f  (h«  presant  esmpetitive  MrMigements,  and  r*< 
store  him  to  a  slate  of  felLpiti',  peace,  and  plenty. 

Ojr  ductrims  have  Ueea  Jbokfid  itfioo  iilie  lbe«reeds  of  ses> 
tiunal  and  sectarian  parties,  that  have  produced  us  jiraclional  oi 
beiiefieial  results.  But,  they  who  read  the  following  lesfiiaooicf 
will  perceive  we  can  "  prove  our  faith  bj  our  works."  We, 
therefore,  trust  we  s'.iall  hear  no  more  of  the  impractibiiityof  oujr 
doctiines. 


<-utl'««,  sugar,  fuel,  and  other  iitcideiitaU, 
]ier  annum 


1000    0    0 


Yearly  charge  X3Cll>    0    0 


2138U  Debt. 

The  account  win  stand  thus:  — 

Produce  to  dispose  of,  earnings,  £lc.  aflcr  feeding, 

.cltflhiiig,  and  educating  500  persons 
,  Yearly  charjje 


5G51 
3(;i<) 


7  41 
0    0 


;  ¥early  profit  £2032    7  11 

"By  the  foregoing  calculation  it  appears  that  the  val  te  of  the 
whole  priKluce  of  1000  acres,  with  the  earnings  of  surplus  handd, 
is  about  10.030/  ,  the  quantities  being  culculated  us  nuw  pro- 
duced by  the  plough  {  it  may,  however,  be  presumed  -tltat  by 
epade-cultu[«,^udi(iauslj  juauMjjed,  aod  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
a^iuuliural  produce  b«ng  consumed  ou  the  spot,  and  returned 
on  tho  land  iu  manure,  thu  produce,  in  two  or  three  years,  would 
be  one-tliitd  more,  but  say  U.  per  acre  loore,  or  lOOOf  per  unn  ; 
which,  added  to  the  vearly  profit,  as  abvvc,  -would  lie  upwards 
4.ri00tV. 

Those  calculations  have  been  made  in  all  respects  to  the  dis 
advantage  of  the  prinJuctions,  or  j>rufilable  results  of  the  proposed 
asMciations. — All  practical  lueti,  who  are  ninstera  uf  the  subject, 
an  I  Ly  whom  the  calculations  have  been  examined,  admit  their 
ciirreclness,  and  allow  that  the  case  would  justify  a  still  mure 
'favourable  statement ;  bin,  as  they  now  stand,  I  hey  are  amply 
sulRcieui  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  mceseity  for  a  singje 
individual  to  remain  any  longer  jn  ,puvcrty,  or  4tf  l<e  jisedu'lcd 
'/rsMi  the  means  of  procuring  aii>  of  those  cuiulurt^  which  hu- 
tuau  nature  requires  for  health,  |»eace  of  mind,  and  real  cnjoy- 
inent. 

iThat  a  aurplus  may  Jtligs  be  created  by  every  working  poriioa 
•f  the  human  fucHf  wiMih  greater  than  has  ever  yet  been  prodii- 
fitA,  Qo  practical  man  can  entertain  anjr  doubt.    It  is  also  evi- 


From  the  SoutheYn  Star.  '•-         '  >"  '" 

COMMUNITY!    COMMUNITY! 

Wc  have  much  pleasure  in  prescntinE  to  our  readers  ibe  fol- 

'owiiig  olficjal  communication  from  the  respcvted  Governor  of 

Tvlherly  Conimunitv  r —  .,'„,'    ' '   ' 

Tytherly  Community,  lOih  4th  mo.,  year  1.     N.  S.  JOtb 
January,  1840.     O.  H. 

DE.iR  F1.KMING,— It  istiine  ati  official  communication  should 
coue  Iroin  tins  interesting  place.  I  leA  Liverpool  on  the  26th 
Dc'^ember]  apeut  one  di)y  with  the  Central  Board  and  five  days 
in  London,  iu  making  arrangements  as  to  our  future  operations, 
and  arrived  here  on  INew  Year's  Day.  I  found  nearly  all  the 
members  here  th-it  were  called  out  in  the  first  draft.  Wr  are 
now,  in  tiin  whole,  six  children,  three  women,  and  eighteen  men, 
all  as  b.isily  employetl  as  we  can  be,  either  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  si"!!,  wliich  is  at  present  our  primary  object,  or  io  preparing 
sleeping  apartments,  und  other  accomroudaiions,  for  our  present 
meml)ero,  and  in  proviiling  for  a  further  irttl  Hsraoa  q«  ijoseifaie. 
!some«f  Uw  hands  that  can  be  spaied  from  tlie  new  building 
(which  is  nuw  reared  and  slated)  are  engaged  in  covering  a  field, 
aboJt  fourteen  acres,  with  a  good  coating  of  chalk.  Beaides  our 
own  men,  we  are  ubl:g.;d  to  vomploy  additional  hired  labourers  to 
agsitt  «M,  «s  it  in  mo^t  desirable  that  this  chalking  should  be 
done  wliilst  ihc  fauitt  continues,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  whilst 
the  land  is  frozen ;  and  when  the  thaw  comes,  it  will  pulveriie 
the  chalk,  and  the  land  will  be  more  easily  worked.  We  dig  the 
chalk  oat  of  piu,  and  wheel  it  in  barrows  over  the  whole  field; 
We  hope  to  finish  this  field  next  week.  Our  hones  and  car's 
are  fully  employed  in  collecting  soil  and  manure,  from  the  roads 
and  avenues ;  in  short,  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  improve  Mm 
land,  and  prepare  it  fur  the  next  Cfpp.  We  have,«  fine  set, of 
men  here,  oiuinated  b^  the  beat  spirit,  proving  the  wjidom  of  ppr 
|>rcsent  mode  of  electiof}  gn4  safectinn  of  members,  and  I  hav^ 
no  douU  vf  ot)r  ttlliw#te  suceess.     We  al|  j^re  eju|>%ed  in  fmi 
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praving  th„  MUt»,  •nd  every  day'i  Inbour  mokeB  »he  properly 
three  uays  labour  more  Tttlnahle,  Our  people  hreaktitti  at  »even 
iiV  (he  mornings  got9  Wdrk  a«  soon  a«  it  \a  hgbt,  d.ne  aUogtlher 
M  the  farm  houaer  at  t#elve,  make  a  sb  rt  dinner  hour,  and  work 
in  the  afternooa  a»  Ibng  an  it  is  light,  and  they  all  do  work  uhilst 
they  are  ml  it*  Our  principal  inconvenience  is  in  being  compel- 
leii  lo  hcve>8on)(>  part  of  our  members  lodging  in  BrouglUon,  but 
thej(  wilt  be  removed  as  soon  as  aur  new  building  is  tinished, 
which  will  nerve  for  a  dining  room  for  all,  and  furnish.  sk^KpWi^ 
poomi  f»v  gixteen  of  our  ineinber#.  Cbilli()s,  of  1  irmiii.^ham,  \a 
employed  in  making  spring-beds,  of  an  excellent  sonsiruction,  for 
oui  new  building;  bed  and'bedsteacii. will  not  cost  m4>i'e  than 
%(k)ul  forty  shillings.  I  hi^vp  read  my  code  of  luws  htire>  which, 
with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  are  ninehaiiprovt'il  by  ti  em  .-ill; 
but  I  have  to  do  with  a  mimtier  of  rational  men  and  women,  and 
I  find  no  law  ncee^afy  fpr  their  gnverniiient,  but  tliu  priucipiu 
of  justice,  andthcmutiml:  forbearance  and  mutual  kiiulness  makes 
labour  xweeband'  life  Happy.  1  wjsh  all  our  toenibersi  could  par- 
take oC  our  enjoyments.  1  trust  they  soiux  vtiUi  piuU«i|iut«  i«i 
them — and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  furnish  ,tbo  means  as  speedily 
M  possible  for  the  completion  of  this  experiment,  because  1  feol 
oonOdent  that  a  hundred  more  Communiiias  will  speedily  folluw 
it.  We ;!t|l  sit  down,  to  one  table ;.  wc  aU IaIvjuji  iitanytliing  that 
is  wantpd,  and  particularly  when  our  scivicesa/a  rr'^iiirad  uj)on 
the  land*  I  have  been  spreading  chalk  three  or  fi)Hr  days.  Our 
saddler,  tailor,  shoemaker,  clerk,  bddumker,  joiners,  bricklayers, 
&c  ,  dig  OI  spread  chalk,  fpllow  the  cart,  collect  manure,  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  wanted.  Mr  Aldam  sets  the  «.\.'^nple  ;  uU  ucl 
upon  the  prlncFple  that  there  shall  be  no  foremn-n  or  overlooker 
merely^  b'lt  alLare  tp  work.  The  master  farmers  ii;  ihis  neigh- 
bourhood are  puzzkd  to  know  what  to  makw  of  us.  \V'c  have 
commencedJecturing  on  our  own  premises  on  &a^»d<^y3  Last 
Sunday  was  our  first  public  meeting-.  We'giive  nut^iei.'  nxily,  on 
Friday  even'ng  and  is'aturday,  and  we  prepared  miu  ol'  the  bariiti 
for  our  audience,  but  before  the  hour  of  meeting;  we  found  our 
chapel  not  half  large  enough  for  the  congregation;  we.tbereCore 
adjourned  to  the  farm  yard  made  our  wiigguii  an.swer  for  butii 
piidpit  and  orchestra,  and  lectured  to  the  assembled  muliituile  lor 
more  than  an  hour.  We  challenged  opposition,  uimf  vKas.ma<lc. 
We  could  have  sold  a  large  number  of  Traot».a«ii' 80i.i«-''»  of  the 
New  Morat  Wfirld  rf  vro  had  had  thera^  Tlie  people  are  very 
anxion* to.  know  wlut  Sociajisim  is.  Our  friends,  in  ihe  several 
Branches,,  need  be  und.'r  no  apprehension  that  we  shall  turn  into 
a  talking,  instead  of  a  working  Comnjpninty,  because  we  will 
not  lecture  on  working  days  ;  we  wi'd  not  send  anyofovr  mcm- 
lars  from  home -to  teolure,  and  nothing  will. be  paid  from  our 
funds  to  defray  the  expencet  of  Kuch  lecturing.  Bui  we  think 
it  absolutely  necessery  to  lecture  at  hnme  on   dundays,  for  the 

fmpose  of  refuting  the  calumnies  the  parsons  and' pretending  re- 
igiouB  people  are  circulating  respecting  us,  for  we  do  not  know 
what  mischief  they  might  set  an  ignorant  population  to  do  to  us, 
ifJeO  to  themselves. 


■  ij'Jct:  t> 
\a  0"i; 


I.4im,  dear  sir,  very  sincerly  yours, 

John  Finch,  Governor. 


Id  addition  to  (lie  above,  we  have  some  letters  Jrom  Messrs. 
Aldam  and  Bower,  who  possess  more  minute  details,  and  amply 
oonfirm  the  various  stateroenU  as  to  the  harmony  which  prevails 
among  the  communionists,  and  the  rapidity  with  wJiidL^tbe  va- 
rious industriid  operations  ar»  proceeding. 

)<  Mt.  Aldam's  letter  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the.  industry 
and  energy  which  is  now  visible  upon  this,  formerly  desolate^ 
track  ofland^— deselateso  far  as  want  of  capital,  enterprise,  and 
labour  could  tnake  it.  The  following  quotation  will  give  plea- 
sure to  all  our  friends  :— 

"  '  Nov  by  St..  George  the  workgocs  bravely  on,'  ipas  the 
■pontine ous  ejaculation  of  your  correspondent,  when  the  busy 
scenes  or  Queenwood  presented  themselves,  this  afternoon,  to 
bis  admiring  gaee>  Fi>r  there  was  working  hy  his  side  the  worthy 


and  excellent  Governor,  spreading  Nature's  inexhaustible  elore 
(.chalk),  whilst  ten  brave  fellows  were  some  digging  the  cbiilk.in> 
the  pit,  uthcrs  winding  it  up,  others  of  their  Social  and  inde- 
fatigable companions  were,  ^iih.  ejiergy  and  xoal  worthy  the 
cause,  conveying  t)  is  txcell'  nt  uniidute  to  m>verty  and  barrtAr 
ness,  diH'using.  it  over  the  surfuce  of  this  ifl-used  land.  In  ttte- 
lan»  adjoining,  were  lern  i».x>i)'ore,oflliia worthy  fsnily  colltc*- 
in>;  ill  curls,  and  taking  up  hilU,  the  bccutouJ4tcd  vitiA'hithirtOr 
jwgl  oted  product'  of  yoaiis  that  lay  in.  the  dnpositancy  ot  rondi 
sediment  1  he  busy  sa.wyt>r.  too  was  seen  plying  hjmvclf  vith 
that  assiduity  and  pleasure  which  Sooiitlists  in  ciain  nniiy  alone 
can  feel  and  practice;  and  on  the  top  of  a  benotiiul  building 
.neatly  covered  in  with  shte,  were  sieu  tJie  aolive  brick  setter 
und  his  failhl'iil  atteiidaut'  tiuisihing  vh is  yi^r*^  humc  ol  peisicuttd 
man.  1  he  browsing  flock  were  on  thv  hilt  making  the  rustic 
music  of  tiiiUliug  bolls,  and,  seen  lhr(>u<:h  tlie  boughs  of  the  fine 
beech  trees  that  .-^o  plenlifully  surround  our  peaceful  heme,  pave 
a  chariu  tuthu  scene  that  iniiulcan  feel,  but  pen  cannot  descrilx-. 
Turairg  to  Silie  ikit,  aQ»l  bokijig  across  a  gentK"  valley,  wero  to 
lie  observed  th«  stoue*,  white  fl'.igs  and  already  tiirned-iip  hilh  cks 
where  formesly  (he  Howaii  h?gions  passed  iri  martial  aiiay;  but 
I  ow  totliesite  where  the  homes  of  peace,  coiiteiitnieiit,  and  joy 
are  to  rnise  their  'urrets  and  btrkon  lo  a  snlleriiip  and  iiijiind 
■rac  to  fome  mmI  ^\<]  ("halter  beneath  their  hospitable  lonts." 

Mr.  Ald.im  adds  his  lestiiiiiuiy  lo  tlie  lienif;n  e filets  ro^ulting 
from  "vep  tite  p  rtial  application  of  our  principles  to  praetice, 
which  Uiey  have  nt  such  a.  short  tiijie  been  able  to  ifiVcL  Ufi 
say  »— . 

"  The  great  philanthropist  and  philosopher  will'.oee,  and  ire., 
shall  realize  all  the  virtue,  happiness,  and  peace  that  he  has 
predicted  from  the  adoption  of  his  system.  Coiiiniunitv  life  has 
that  in  it  wliicii  heals  all  wounds,  aiid  repairs  all  breaches  ;  ,iiid 
d'fur  a  imiment,  discnssion  seen  s  !o  separate,  the  spell-|jk<  in- 
(liieiicn  of  owe  jii/trf»'/,  repel*  all  uuriinuny,  diaws  togellier  tuid 
cements  in  one  union  all  the  retipienis  of  its  advanliig^s. 
Indeed  much  as  has  been  said  on  tlie  ellects  of  comtnunitv,  it 
falls  short,  far  short  of  the  truth." 

It  iii  highly  grutify  in g  to  know  upon  the  anthority  of  a  n  an,o[ 
.suoh  extensive  ivnd  sound  practical  knowledge  as  Mr.  Aiilnm, 
tliiit  the  I'.shiin  iiiinroves  in  the  tsiiiiiation  of  tbe  conimuiiioiiihis 
in  proportion  as  they  get  more  acquainted  with  its  cnp  biliti.'s 
f  r  the  purposes  of  the  society.  Mr.  Aldaui  makes  the  following 
.'•tateinent  en  this  poiii:  :— ^- 

•'  1  am  constrained  mere  and  more  to  cnrsidrr  this  nn  elit'dde 
site  for  our  purpose,  for  it  only  wants  labour  to  improve  it  mi 
soil,  and  lahoiiii  onl*r  t)  erect  our  homes;  aid  as  labour  is  our 
proud  fate,  we  CiU  accomplish  these  important  ends  of  fixd  und 
shelter  without  the  lux  on  bricks  or  the  expense  of  manure  for 
more  than  half  ti»e  land.  The  niistjable  system  which  surrounds 
us  has  made  numbers  of  its  members  suffer  all  the"  miferies  of 
l>overty  and  the  horrors  of  want ;  and  their  '  hsrd  hands"  as 
Cobbett  said,  compelled  to  he  idle  because  it.,  does  not  suit  llic 
pockets  or  convenieiiee  of  the  fitiniers  to  employ  ihem.  Loivk 
ut  the  triJc  result  of  this  miserable  course. — The  paupers,  1-  piay 
say  the  victims,  consume  something  but  pro<lucc  nothing ;  hence 
must  the  evil  increase,  'rhe  land  loudly  cries  for  their  improving 
lat)our,  and  nature  has  embodied  in  her  stores  the  remedy  of  j.P. 
Our  arrangements  Mve  nsall  the  aomforts  of  life;  and  thmugh 
constant  and  judicious  labour,  an  er^rincreaaing  store.  This 
must  be  the  consequence  of  Social  arrangements,  and  rational 
life ;  for  to  be  idling  at(d  starving  at.thc  same  is  a  true  specimen 
of  this  detestable  oil!  system.  Mr.  Phillips,  from  Birmingham, 
an  hiffhiy  intelligent  young  man,  and  a  chemist,  predicts  the 
inoet  benefiieial  consequences  from  chalking  the  land ;  as  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  lime  in.those  portiens-of  the  heavy  clays  oa 
which  w.e  intend  to  pnt  this  fi^rtiiising  agent." 

He  adds,  in  conclusion, — ^^' Success  iscertfijn;  and  an.,  ever 
incre:  S'ng  happiness  is  in  store  fur  nil  the  poor  hell^nd  poverty 
tormented  victims  of  error  and  misery.  Continue  your  deter- 
mined oppositbn  to  the  old  worhl,  its  habits,  its  customs,  its 
sectaeianiam,  its  institutions.     Tytherly  justifies  it  all !" 

From  Mr.  Bower's  letter  we  learn  that  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Wheelwright,  from  the  Liverpool  branch,  with  his  wife  and 
three  efaildren,  have  been  among  the  arrivals  since  on,  la^t 
notice. 
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The  eh.ilking.  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  leeins  inlen> 
ded  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  "claying"  in  the  Fen  dis- 
trints,  ami  what  is  termed  ''  maWtn^"  in  Yorkshire.  When  tlie 
II  Id  is  finished  to  which  rererence  lias  been  made,  it  .will  he  im- 

!)roved  in  value  at  least  10/  per  acre  The  application  of^this 
ertilising  agent  to  tliQse  parls  of  the  estate  whe(«  it  is  ap- 
plicable, fro>u  the  pecuUor  nattMO  of  tbe  soil,  will  very  materially 
reduce  >h>>  coot  of  hriiiginir  the  other  parts  into  good  condition, 
as  nothing  i>«  rcaiikrrdtA>/nc  process  but  labour. 

The  beds^n/l  t^<.Ntead^  ^>on  which  Mr.  Phillip  ra  employed 
coiit  ill  tlje  old'-world  market*  A-om  five  to  ten  guineas  each ;  in 
CommHitity  they  will  not  exveed  3{.  Aaothef  ft'rikiug «xiunpile 
•I'lhe  length  to  which  capital  will  go  wheti  thus  employed,  as 
eompared  with  its  present  .uAwi>eapplic4tion.  In  fact,  the  price 
of  these  hotlw  preolnih-nll'bu-  »h»wwillhy  frgra  possessing  them. 
Their  peculiar  construction,  by.ccaoonvt^iiig  labour,  will  a.\$n  be 
afrreat  snnrco  of  saving  to  the  Community. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Green  h!|xs«H*t  a.pianorforte  from  I^fiidon.m  order 
that  while  the  Coinmiinioni^  are  engaged  during  the  day  ia 
tlieir  arduous  mid  noble  htbouis,  their  evenidg  may  be  solaeeu 
by  the  divine  inflnenceof  music.  Several  good  mttsician»are 
amonir  the  jmrty  i»nw  on- the  land. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  watch  ninking  mannfacfory  shall  he  com 
uenced  UMSooibits  prepuyattons  can  be  tiiude  tor  the  accommo- 
dutiqii  of  thi!  party  who  have  engnged  lu> carry, i(  on- 


(^i 
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"  Ksb  hrfvitale  opua  utcutrcU  Senteniia." 
It  has  ever  I'ccn  tlie  mjixini  of  n\\  governnj.errts  tt?  fa- 
vor the  ricli,  to  ihf  prcjiiiUce  of  the  poQn  TlJ.<lqui«astrate 
this,  we  liuve  only  to  refer. to  |h<}  conipacaiivt;  atakte  of  the 
proL'ucing  classes  of  all  nations.  Eton  our  own  govern 
meat,  in^twiih^-tatidiug  the  fagiities  it  oUt^rs  tv  lliji;  ii;(jius- 
trio'is,  is  inst'y  r»!inrge-ihle  with  this  crinre. 

Wo  arc  aware  that  the  stkkler?  for  ouc.  govorinnont 
will  feci  astouiidei]  atsuch  a  statement.  Bud  we  call  up- 
on .such  to  draw  aVrne  of  difference  between  the  stale  of 
the  working  and  producing  part?oC  th^e  population  of  this 
country  for  ten  years  hackf  an«J,whal  is  it  now?  In 
those  (lays  we  did  not  see  so  inany  splendid  equipages 
aHenijed  jas  they  are,  w'.tii  vaj.et^,  Jivery  servaots,  and  ajl 
those  golden  trappings,  which,  for  ages,  have  b^en  the  en- 
signs of  royalty  and  monaroliy.  Neither  did.w^  set^  thflt 
ahject  poverty,  that  desititution  of  employment,  nor  that 
going  about  of  the  humble,  but  itMlustrions  raechanlc,  to 
seeki  aijtl  ill  many  cases,  to  beg- for  employment.  And 
wliodoes  not  perceive  this  disparity. is  on  the  increase? 
and  who  can  toll  where  it  wiU  end  ?  unless  the  indusiri- 
cus  part  of  the  population,  who  produce  those  golden  or- 
nnmenls,  splendor,  and  wealth,  enter  into  combinations, 
and  determinations  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  proceeds , 
of  their  industry.  We  are  conscious  it  will  be  said,  that 
it  is  not  governnndnt,  but  commerce,  that  has  produced 
tUi^  difference  between  the  rich  ard  the  poor.    Admitted;. 


but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  government  is  .he  crea- 
tor of|circui;n$tance8,  which  gives  advantages  to  the  cpm- 
nierciaU  over  those  of  the  working  and  producing  m^n  ; 
and  therefore  governnienl,'  and  the  citcttmstances  created 
by  it,  are  culpable.  .    ,  .  - 

Wke  ace  also  conscious  that  the  woikirg  and  producing 
etas«ie$  will  argue  the   impossibility  of  entering  into  an 
ocgatMscation   and    arrangements   by   which   they  might. 
obai>g«  the-  present  state  »[..  things,  aod  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  wealth  they  produce^  ....     .,...^  . 
Th«y  have  been  ,so  long  accustoeaed  to  be  inveigled  out 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,   and  working  for  the  good  of 
the  capitalists,  that  they  begin  to  think  it  is  in  accordance 
with  an, irrevociible  decree  of  an.Alcaighty  power;  and 
as  the  Pagan^l'evole«.  tkiinks  it.  is  the    law   of  his    God, 
that  he  must  contribute  a  portion   of  his  sabstance  to  the 
support  of  his  priest.  So  the  producing  and  working  classes 
think  they  must  of  necessity  allow  the  capitalist  to  have 
the  product  of  their  labor,  save  that  portion  of  it  which 
wjU  allbrd  them,  a  oier^  existence,  and  continue  them  in 
a  state  of  pcnufv  and  want.      But  it  beccmeeour  imperl-. 
tive  duty  to  sh  iw  and  demonstrate  to  them, 

1. — That  the  present  competitive,  demoralizing,  and 
iinjwverishing  arrangements  of  society  may  be  removed. 
2^— -Th^t  tlie  producing  classes  may  enter  into  combi- 
nations and  arrangements  by.  whieh  they  may  reserve  the 
productions  of  weahh  wifhfn  their,  entire  control,  and 
wliicli  wou'd  banish  ])overty  fron;  their,  ajjodee — misery 
from  their,  families — and  distress  from  their  country,  and 
those  baneful  and  demoralizing  influences  which  emanate 
from  the  pre  ^^ent,  competitive  arrangements  of  the  old  inj- 
raoral  world.; 

1.'  Th&  present  arrangemeats  are  of  an  immoral  ten- 
dency, and  iproduce  misery  to  the  human  race.  They 
tempt  aiwl  seduce  ih^  nian  te  tafce-«vepy  possihlf  advan- 
tage of  lii$  fellow  njat*,;  and  imluee  hin)  to  resort  .tos^chica- 
nery,  slander,  and  falsehood,'  to>  aeeejaopKsh  Ms-  o)}jcct; 
and  ,  resort ,  to,,  every  species  of  immoraliiy  and  vice  ; 
so  that  if  oftfen  leads  to  the.  'perpetration  of  slavery^ 
murder,  and  wretehedness- of  every  description.  They 
ai^  Ih^  cause  of  all  wars  and  rumors  of  wars — of  the 
divine  rights  of  kings — and  the  institutions  of  beg- 
g«r8-<— of  the  perpetuity  of  vice,  and  the  suppression 
of  virtue— of  the  wealth  of  the  prodigal,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  widow— of  the  power  of,  eYil.i.aiul  th;  d^estitu^ioa  of 
the  or])han.  In  a  word,<thera.is.  sot  a  single  vice  nor  an 
evil  but  what  ir.ay  be, attributed  to, the  present  corrupting 
and, /demoralizing  state. ofAPclQty. 

But  these  things  are  not  and  cannot  be  iti  accor^lapce 
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vith  the  laws  of  naturei  consequently  the  arrangements 
that  produce  them  must  be  in  ojiposiiion  lo  those  laws: 
and  therefore  cannot  reduuad  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  oueht  to  he  removed. 

2.  These  a  raDgetnents  are  of  an  im  noral  character. — 
They  lead  the  government  to  tax  the  pr  iJucing  populace 
to  enrich  itself.  This  being  done,  thu  government  goes  to 
spend  the  proceeds  of  hard  labor  and'excessive  drudgery, 
in  voluptuousness,  murder,  and  demolition  of  cities— in 
death,  carnage,  and  the  inundation  of  mountains  M'ith  hu- 
mau  gore ;  to  bring  misery  to  the  distressed  widow- 
wretchedness  to  the  hel|)le83  orphan — ]H)ver'y  and  addi- 
tional toils  to  the  weary  and  industrious;  and  lo  say  the 
artangemects  that  produce  these  things  are  the  best  that 
can  be  formed,  is  blasphemy  in  the  first  degree — a  libel  on 
the  character  of  God — and  a  prostitution  of  common  sense 
to  the  tvorst  principles  that  could  possibly  take  hold  of  the 
mind  of  man. 

8.  That  the  producing  classes  ^nay  enter  into  combina- 
tions and  arrangements  by  which  (hey  may  reserve  the 
productions  of  wealth  to  their  entire  control,  and  which 
would  banish  poverty  from  their  abmlcs — misery  from 
their  families — and  distress  from  their  country — and  all 
those  baneful  and  demoralizing  itiHvrcnces  wIhcIi  cuian- 
ate  from  the  present  arrangements  of  society. 

1.  It  is  possible  for  tlie  producing  classes  to  enter  into 
arrangements  and  combinations  by  which  they  may  re- 
serve their  productions  within  their  entire  control. 

In  view  of  the  proof  of  this  proposition  we  are  aware  of 
<ke  difficulty  of  counteracting  former  impressions  made 
on  the  mind;  nevertheless,  we  must  hold  frequem  and 
public  meetings  on  this  subject ;  the  best  of  oratorsmust 
be  selected  to  address  the  people,  and  urge  exjtoslulsttion 
upon  expostulation,  argument  upon  argument,  untH  con- 
viction is  worked  on  the  mind.  It  must. be  his  duty  lo 
animadvert  on  the  present  state  of  society  ;  to  liliow  the 
various  ways  by  which  they  rob  the  producing  man,  and 
deprive  him  of  those  blessings  which  lie  might  enjoy.  He 
must  show  that  after  the  mind  ris  rprnperly  enlightened, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  'fundaiueutal  facts,  and  a 
similarity  of  views  is  generated.;  and  that  after  ten  thous- 
and are  converted,  it  is  possible  that  one  thousand  of  them 
may  be  suitable  to  eater  intosc  immunity,  and  form  those 
arrangements  which  shall  relieve  them  from  the  present 
impoverishing  and  demoralizing  institutions  ;  and,  if  it  is 
possible,  to  persuade  man'to  theories,  to  visions,  to  party 
and  sectarianism,  and  .all  those  isms  and  ists  which 
impoverish,  demoralize, and  create  disunion  between  man 
and  man,  is  it  not  possible  to  convince  ninnof  that  which 
would  raise  him  to  the  highest  state  of  plenty,  dignity  and 
bappiness.  Mo«t>mcn  are  inclined  to  their  own  interest, 
«nd  surely  we  can  convince  them  of  that  which  alone  ac 
cords  with  then:  own  best  interest. 

2.  This  lecturer,  or  preacher,  must  animadvert  on  the 
^demoralizing  influences  of  the  present  arrangements.    He 

must  remitid  the  working  and  producing  man  of  the  taxa 
tion  that  is  laid  on  all  his  industrial  productions — that  his 
employer  borrows  a  capital  from  the  banker  for  which 
he  pays  a  large  interest ;  and  besides  this,  be  must  have 
large  profits  to  support  him  and  his  family,  in  wealth  and 
comparative  splendor ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  amass  a 
large  fortune  for  his  heirs  and  successors.  This  b^ing 
done,  the  government  man  comes  with  his  arrogant  claim 
for  government  taxes,  which  goes  to  support  him  and 
fighting  men,  whose  profession  is  to  iniirder,  because  of 
lb*  booor  attached  to  such  a  profession,  and  that  all  this 


and  even  a  thousand  tiroes  more,  cutues  out  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  |trodiicing  man. 

This  is  not  all,  because  if  he  should  desire  to  hav« 
something  fur  liis  |ileasurc,  or  it  may  be  for  necessary 
consumption,  he  must  pay  out  of  what  humble  pitta  cs 
he  may  have  left,  (uftei  what  the  banker,  the  CQpiiuli*t« 
and  ilie  goveniiuent  have  left  him,)  taxes  on  wliate\ci  h* 
wishes  for  his  use  and  consum|)tiun,  and  thus  he  is  nut 
only  taxed  for  what  he  produces,  and  what  he  coimiimtV, 
but  he  is  taxed  for  the  wastefulness,  prodi^rality,  and  vi(  1 4 
of  these;  and  thus,  while  he  is  spending  his  days  in  cum  • 
parative  slavery,  he  produces  that  which  dcmoraliKes  the 
mind,  perpetuates  ilie  vices  of  the  present  imniorul  woild, 
and  reduci'S  him  to  a  skeleton,  or  a  iiu^re  uniiiia!, 
and  a  sacrifice  lo  those  into  whose  hands  the  present  ar- 
rangements h:»ve  thrown  him.  This  being  the  case,  cnn 
it  be  sup|>osed  that  lie  will  cling  with  pertimuity  and  stu- 
pidity to  those  arruiigements  and  coiiipctitivc  institutions 
which  have,  like  the  man  who  fell  among  tliii  ves,  wuuikI- 
ed  and  left  him  half  dead,  when  he  is  shown  the  superior, 
the  moral,  and  the  ennobling  circum.'-tanccs,  which  would 
grow  out  of  these  arrangements  we  jiropose,  and  which  «ie 
iiiunded  on  fundakikn  tal  facts*  adopieil  i)y  our  Sorie- 
ty,  and  which,  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  trantpulize 
the  .present  agitated  world,  and  lend  man  to  that  unsullied 
happiness  he  so  much  desires,  and  wliich  would  be  fcxi 
congenial  to  his  nature. 

Is  it  possible  that  his  mind  is  so  impervious  to  the  force 
of  truth— that  his  faculties  can  be  so  insiiisilile  to  his  own 
interest,  and  his  reasoning  jwwers  so  morbid  that  he  will 
not  listen — that  he  will  not  attend — that  lie  will  not  bo 
converted  to  those  things  that  make  for  his  present  potce, 
and  the  siilvatiun  of  his  family,  uud  the  •jloriticaiioiiuf  his 
fellow-men? 
*  See  the  Ant  Nu.  of  the  Herald  oflho  New  Moral  World.  ,>'.'t.i 

^  '■<  ri'f'w'iif.i; 

Ky  this  time  we  were  desirous  of  throwing  out  our 
sheet  every  week  ;  but  out  ol  the  three  hundred  sub.<cri- 
bers  obtained,  we  have  met  with  a  number  of  mean  and 
grovelling  failures.  Some  have  decamped  —  others  have 
acted  boyish— and  others  dishonest.  We  wonder  that 
people  should  throw  themselves  into  huch  liabilities  of 
trouble,  when  it  is  no  profit  to  them.  '*  llmiesty  is  the 
best  policy;"  and  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while  acting 
mean,  when  there  is  no  profit,  but  probability  of  putting 
us  and  themselves  to  trouble. 

We  trust,  however,  from  the  consideration  that  many 
appear  desirous  of  taking  our  jiaper  when  they  become 
acquainted  with  it, and  from  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
an  active  agent  in  the  field,  we  shall  soon  obtain  the  de- 
sired nurr.ber  of  five  hundred  subscribers,  when  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  furnish  our  readers  with  it  every  week. 
We  therefore  entreat  them  to  be  patient  for  a  sliurt  tiiuf, 

"We  trust  that  our  weekly  subscribTs  will  a^ree  with 
the  arrange tncnts  in  wliich  we  are  about  to  enter,  to  col- 
lect their  ])aymenls  for  the  paper  every  first  Monday  af- 
ter the  delivery  of  every  fourth  number,  making  twenty- 
five  cents  each  time.  This  regulaiioii  is  about  to  Its 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Experience  proven  wo 
cannot  afTord  to  collect  every  week  ;  therefore  those  wh<» 
do  not  wish  to  comply  with  this  regulation  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  timely  warning,  by  mean*  of  our  car* 
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We  enrnpsily  entreat  our  frienJs  to  procure  what  nim- 
hrr  of  siibscriliers  tliey  can.  'I'iwy  miy  send  thenn  to  tlie 
otrico.  No.  I  Clinthnm  S(|unrc,  3il  floor,  to  which  all  coni- 
Diunicationsto  the  E'  ilor  must  lie  addressed^  post  paid. 

Our  meeting  iu>xt  *='unday  will  be  hfld  in  the  Hall,  on 
thr  8tl«  Avenue,  No.  148,  at  3o'cl<»ck.  Lelallnur  friends 
rnlly  mnnd  the  standard  «  f  truth.  and'aU  wlio  desire  to  be 
Br(|naintcd  with  thiP  arrnngements  of  tiie  "  New  Mural 
World,"  nttend.— X.  B.  Sec  the  notice  vf  the  Secretary 
•u  out  last  page-  . J'«)iat<#:  Jo  %3";<»xi»  .f*"j(; 


fa  I  tr.   V 


LETTERS  on  FREE  WILL.. '^'^ 

'" N^H..  •!::.:v.evr.,"- 


Ann 


Tu  the  Editor  of  ''  The  Heiald  of  the  JKew  Jfoild." 

DuAn  Sir, — rcittiiit  reader*  o#  jonr  last  \vi?ekV 
ffiper,  Uavef*iun(i'coni*\dfer*nte  fault  with  my  former 
letter,  though  upon  what  ground  I  know  not.  Thi.« 
however,  I  think  would  not  have  biiBp«ned,  hud 
Uiey  properly  u«nl'cr«t«o<l'  n»y  nteamng'. 

I  am  iu»ntendiii<>:.  sir,  that  Man  has  no  Freewill, 
and  that  this  if  clearly  set  forth  in  the  New  Te»ta- 
nien.  In  order  to  he  rtioroiighJy  understood,  I  will 
give  (he  definition  of  the  won*  FrecwiHi  as  I  find 
il  in  "  Buck's  Tlieoio<iieal   Dictionary." 

h'reewill — n  mil  imlepfmlent  «/|  ewcumel  .nce.», 
'    NiMV,  I  contend  that  .Vlaiiha.«i  no  will  indepettdenf 
•f  circuinKtNnces  ;  and  it  is  utterly  ab.strrfi  to  suppose 
that,  while  ia  tke- whole  univervfr  we  acknowledge 

"TBKRK    is     no     ErVEtT.   without  n«  COHH|..<»i;0XIHNt; 

CAirsR,^*  the  will  i.s  independent  oC  thi»  general  law. 
Mid  hji.s  no  cau-i^e  1 1  its  eflect. 

I  hope  it  will  be  iinder.«tood  thai,  when  I  say  man 
has  no  free  will,  I  mean,  .max  iL.^s.Ko  wu.i.  ikhkpk.vu- 

«NT  ok  CIRCl'MfT^NjCR.*. 

Now,  continiting  the  subject  m  f  proposed  in  my 
la-st  letter.  I  sluvU  take  Cor  a  text  on  which  to  build 
my  argumenV  PaolV  Kpii«He  to  the  Romans,  chap.  7. 
verse  19.  ^^  For  the  gOiTMl  that  I  would  I  do  not;  hut 
the  evil  whu^h.  I  wojijd  not,  that  I  lio-'^  Where,  in 
tl;e  whole  scope  of  ffte  ifospH  covenant,  could  we 
And  a  pa.«sag:e  more  strongly  cf»rroborntive  of  the 
fhct  I  am  confcndin^r/Or. — that  man's  will  is  a  bound 
or  oircnmscrihed  will,  and  not  a  free  wilH 

"The  g-ooit  that  t  woulif  I  do  not.'"  Now,  if  the 
Apostle  po.ssessed  a  free  will->-that  is,  a  will  which 
could  act  indY^psnilenl  of,  ami  conlrary  to  circumstan 
oea — how  wns  it  he  could  not  do  the  good  he  desired 
<o  do  /  And  hnw  was  it,  also,  that  he  not  only  could 
not  do  the  good,  he  would,  which  was  a  kind  of  nk- 
GATivK  restraint  on  his  actions;  but  that  he  was 
forced  to  do  '^thc  evil  which  ho  wnnld  not;-'  or  the 
exercise  of  a  positive  control  over  him  by  some  other 
9gent,  which  positive  control  he  canflot  resist  ? 

To  place  the  matter  clearly  before  the  Ronans,aad 
lo  impress  it  more  strongly  upon  (heir  minds,  the 
Apostle  repeats  the  fact  again  and  again,  and  adds. 
\y  way  of  explaining  the  seeming  paradox,  "Now 
H  u  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  oin  which  dwelleth  in 


me;"  meaning  by  sin,  thoi^e  wayward  pnssione  and 
unholy  desires  which  are  engendered  in  the  human 
being  by  orgnni/ation,  education,  and  other  aur- 
rounding'  circumstances ;  which,  more  or  lesv,  influ- 
ence the  actions   of  every  man,    even  althongh  he, 
like  Apostle,  may  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  (he 
inwrarit   man,  and  detest  the  sin  at  the  same   moment 
that  clrcum^tilnces  are  urging  him  onward  to  the 
,ROtniiii«.«ion  ot  \t    That  the  Apostle,  moreover,  ftlt 
fully  the   complete  subjection    of  his   will  to  sur- 
rounding circuinstimccs,  and,  consequently,  his  now 
lierfect  belplcs-sne.«s  of  himself  to  do  any  thing,  he 
exclaims  imincdintely  after  his  reviewal  of  this  state 
of  bondage, — '"Oh,  wretched  man  that  1  am  !    who 
.<>hall  iiKijvkn  tne  from  the  body  ot  this  deuth!"  And 
then  is  suggested  to    his  mind  the  consolation  we 
llnd  111  the  folluvving  verse  ;  for  then  he  remembers 
that   there  is  a  balm  in  GiJead.  that  there  is  a  physi- 
,cian  (here;  and  he  eTiclaims  in  joy  and  gratitnifc,— 
"1  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*'  Here 
is  (he  con!<olatiun  (o  the  poor  captive,  the  wretched 
victim  of  sin,  sorrow,  sutTering,  an^  woftrii^that  Je-. 
son  Cliri.*it  will  deliver  from  this  bondage  of  corrup- 
'tion— ^tbat  he  came  into  the  world  for  the  express  pur- 
po.«e — and    that  (bis    purpose  shall  and  wiU  be  ac- 
coinplii<hed.  Yoht's  &o.  Jk  G.  F. 


.<'.»"*t,-nf  ■-  ■:*,*'■> 


ST.VTE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  SOCIETY.  i~ 

WII()SH.\LL  "BELL  THE  CAT." 

"  f  like  some  of  your  notions,  Sir,"  said  a  friend  the 
other  day  to.  nje».  "but  you  are  too  theoretic.'— Yes— too 
theoretic !" 

N«w  this  tB'the  provokinoncssof  prejudice,  abetted  by 
Jeteteriiued  inatlcotion.  My  premises  are  all  matters  of 
incontruvcrtaoie  (act,  f  give  instances  of  existing  com- 
inunities-ni^  only  a  few  yeaxDold,  now  rolling  in  wealth, 
but  oripfinuUy  so  poor,  tiiat  their  members  were  support- 
ed by  charily  till  their  first  harvests  ripened.  I  repress 
:ill  flights  of  faacy.  \  itesitete  to  withdraw,  entirely,  the 
veil,  and  to  (li^play  in  full  colours  the  g'ories  of  that 
milUnnial  ktate  whicii  awaits  dwellers  in  community,  from. 
the  perfect  action  of  ait  and  science^  aiding  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  nnt  re,  coastttulioiLanddesijuiy  of  man 
— and  yet  I  cannot  gain  credence  even  fnoni  my  more 
f.ivoiirile  readers.  *' Not  in  the  ualurc  oSmaoV"  My 
ileur  philosopher,  you  must  arrange  beU^c  your  ideas  on 
this  nutter,  or  you  may  as  well  content  youtsetf  with  the 
cateje;ory  of  ih.  t  sage  of  your  sect  which  is  thus  recorded. 
by  Shakespeare: — "To  be  a  well  favoured  man  is  the 

Sifl  of  fortune,  but  to  read  and  wr  te  comes  by  nature.^ 
Ian,  by  noture,  until  taught  by  art,  acting  on  reason,  it 
the  most  helpless  entity  in  creation,— a, mens  two-leggedi 
animal  without  feathers.  But  who,  speculating  on  nift 
present  condition,  whether  among  the  Botsouaos,  tho 
New  Hollanders,  the  Caffres,  or  the  partially  civilized 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  shall  venture  to  predicate  as  to  th4» 
degree  of  improvement,  of  which  he,  as  a  speciet,  ia 
capable  ?— which  may,  in  tima,  become  part  of  *<  his  na* 
ture  ?  Let  tlie  phrase  be  blotted  out.  Admit  that  man. 
by  nature,  is  gifled  with  the  germs  of  various  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  and  thtn  diligently  inquire  bow  fkr, 
and  in  what  way,  these  faculties  may  be  improved,  so  «• 
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to  produce  to  him  the  must  advantage;  and  tf  the  balance 
be  in  favour  o(  "community  of  property,"  let  the  con- 
viction be  avowed,  assured  that  community  of  property 
will,  ill  due  coar»e,  form  pirt  of  his  ''nature." 

But  [  hear  another  question  ;  it  comes  in  dulcet  toneei. 
**  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  living  without  tiie  feeling  of 
individual  possession.  My  own  itsarth,  my  own  privacy, 
are  oecessary  to  my  happiacss.  Could  1  diae  every  d^y 
in  public  ?  " 

Who  asks  the  question  ?  Oh  ;  it  'is  onlv  Lor^  A  ;  or 
Sir  B.  C. ;  or  D,  E,  P,  or  G,  the  landed  l-Isquire,  the 
wealthy  merchint,  tiie  gre<t  matiufkctu'rer ;  or  the  delicate 
moiety  of  one  of  these  characters.  Excuse  me  then  my 
lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  I  do  not  address  you,  I  seek 
not  for  your  co-operation  at  present.  Enj  ly,  I  prJiy  you, 
your  own  mansions  respectively,  your  own  fireside,  your 
own  estate,  destendcd  to  yoh  from  the  Companion  cf  riie 
conqueror,  or  fairly  won  by  your  own  or  your  father's  in- 
dustry, exerted  under  favouring  circumstances.  It  is  the 
working  man, 'the  "resifletit  in  a  closely  packed  alley,  or  a 
Qattip  celliir ;  Whose  children  know  but  few  of  the  joy- 
ances  of  young  life,— pass  their  infancy  in  perpetual  grime 
bnd  fretful  listlessneas,  and  are  early  drtffteU  off  to' labour 
at  spinning  of  cotton,  heading  of  pins,  or  cutting  of  sprigs 
and  sparrowbills.  >It:i.s  to«uch  as  these. that  I  address 
ii>yflelf,  proclaiming— >"  Ho !  sye  iliat  labour,  and  are  iieavi- 
ly  laden ! — listen  to  me !  Knowledgo  and  wealth,  and  all 
the  varied  forms  of  happiness  that  they  can  give  are  open 
to  you;  the  means  are  union,  determination,  integrity  and 
brotherly  kindness.  I  offer  you  every  domestic  comfort, 
in  exchange  for  your  sordid,  dark  and  ill-furnished  rooms ; 
~abun(iant,  substantial  and  nourishing  fare,  in  lieu  of 
your  ill-dressed,  insulHcient  and  oflen  unpalataUe  meal; 
— leisure  and  liberal  pursuits,  instead  of  constant  and  la- 
borious employment;  permanent,  unassailable  prosperity, 
for  perpetual  fear  of  bad  times."  Need  I  pursue  the  con- 
trast? Will  the  poor  man,  the  workman,  in  the  competitve 
world,  hesitate  to  accept  my  boons,  at  ithe  price  of  din- 
ing in  publie,  and  reiinquishing  the  -desire  of  individual 
wjealth? 

.  But  further,  be  it  recollected,  (Community  of  property 
would  not  violate  the  privacy. of -domestic  life  The  la- 
bours of  the  hour,  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  woiilii,  as  nor(,  rbe  all  pursued  in  society, 
and  the  presence  of  companions  would  lighten  the  toil, 
and  enhance  the  pleasure ;  but  the  apartments  appropri- 
ated to  each  one  would  'be  as  aacred  from  intrusion  as  at 
present.  Shtitting  his  doorl— alone,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
bis  family,  he  might  ertjoy  his  hour  ofTetirenient,  as  free 
from  invasion  as  under  the  present  system. 

Still.  I  say,  I  do  not  invite  .the  wealthy  toenrol  them- 
selves as  members  df  a  commanily ;  but  the  producing 
classes,  the  creators  of  wealth,  the  makers  of  every  de 
sirable. article, . I  do  strongly  urge -to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  It  is  time  thay  emancipatcthemselves  from 
the  bondage  of  "  full  work  and  fair  wages,"  as  the  moans 
of  earning  "bread  and  beef  and  beer.''  The  time  is  come 
when  the  "primal  curse"  of  eating  bread  by  the  sweaft  of 
the  brow,,if  it  be  understood  to  refer  to  a  life «f  working- 
daya,  may  be  shaken  off  by  HM.  Andthe  means  are  offer- 
ed to  all,  of  studying  the  mode  lobe  adopted  fer  effecting 
this  purpose. 

I  am  weary,  I  am  sxk  df  ^he  cant  of  benevolence, 
which,  knowing  what  is  done  for  «ome,  and  what  might 
be  done  for  all,  clings  with  pertinacious  ignorance  to 
established  forms,  nor  ventures  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  a  change.    The  humane  and  con- 


siderate manufacturer,  ignorant  and  contentedly  untn- 
quiring  on  the  science  of  man,  a  mammon-woishipper  from 
circumstances  and  from  necessity,  wi  1  point  out  with  de- 
light the  high  perfection  of  his  machinery,  by  which,  il  is 
true,  he  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  tlie  work  of  thre^. 
fourths  of  his  "skilUd  labourers,"  but  then,  is  it  not 
beaiitifhlto  see  how  he  gives  employment  tuS.'iO  women, 
girls  and  boys?  Look  it  'their  average  healtJi,  is  it  not 
saiisfhctory  j"  end  then  labour,  is  it  hot  light  ?  Its  daily 
dOrlitioA,  too,  is  only  ten  hours,  exclusivo  of  meals  !  lie 
is  not  quite  free  from  fears  of  til«  fufire,  yet  he  trus  8 
that  excess  of  competitiun  will  not  oblige  him  to  cl.iim 
from  his  people  t^velve  hour«  or  morf  work  each  day  lie 
looks,  besides,  anxiously  to  extend  d  education  as  the 
means  of  eflfecting  tliat  im,  rovemcut  in  their  condition 
which  he  ard-  nlly  desires. 

All  this  runs  .jlibly  ofl  the  tongue,  but  it  is  all  fallacy, 
weaknes,s,  convenience  and  ignonmci' of  ••  the  nature  of 
man."  Hear  me, — O  benevolent  capitalist,  of  w|  atevcr 
kind, — in  trade  or  out  of' trade.  I  call  not  on  you  to  join 
any  association  Tor  the  eitabfishmcnt  of  cotnmntiities  ;  but 
to  reflect  closnly  on  the  past  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  people,  and  on  tiitir  prospects  of  the  future,  Und'r  the 
influence  of  competition;  to  take  as  your  data  cjiisting 
faclS'inpaitioukr,  and  the  rights,  claims  and  constitution 
of  man  in  general,  and  thus  to  come  to  a  conclusion  tis  XA 
what  is  possible  and  desiiable.  :?hou!d  your  rcscarChiJi 
end  in  the  conviction  that  a  better  system  than  the  present 
ought  to  prevail  ;  that  twelve,  or  even  ten  hours  hard- 
work,  per  day,  as  it  would  not  be  cnnsi«lered  good  for 
yourselves,  so  likewise,  therefore,  it  is  not  pood  for  "tl»e 
people;"  and  that  such  a  change  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business  as  is  implied  in  the  terms  "community  of 
property  and  equality  of  profits,"  would  produce  to  them 
the  desired  good,  hesitate  not,  haggle  not,  set  the  matter 
before  your  dependents,  show  ihern  the  way  to  leisure, 
to  plenty,  to  knowledge,  to  happiness.  Exhibit  to  them 
their  power,  concentrated  by  union,  and  enlightened  by 
knowledge.  You  need  not,  satisfied  as  you  are,  for  your- 
self, join  them  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  but  if,  at 
any  future  time,  your  exhortations  for  others  be  rea'iset', 
doubtless  you  will  be  admitted  into  a  participation  of  their 
system  of  improvement  und  enjoyment;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, take  this  from  me,  your  candour  and  boldness  will 
not  hurt  your  own  present  individual  iutereels. 
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We  regret  wfl  have  not  r«om  for  the  aJrertisement  relatives 
the  wonderful  piece  of  iiiecbanism  to  be  seen  in  the  vehicle  neaf 
the  Harlem  Railroad  depot 
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MANKIND. 

A  POEM.— By  J.  G.  Freemak. 
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JPart  I.— RlTBospBCTiTB ;  or,  SocUtjf  u  it  i*  and  htu  been. 

I. 
O'er  the  stern  annaU  of  each  uge  and  dime 
That  Hiftory'8  pen  has  chronicled,  and  Time 
With  its  untiring  winj  hath  (keted  o'er. 
Marking  its  eras  rrom  its  natal  hour 
Tn  its  uprbing  greatness,  and  the  height 
When  foi  th  it  sends  its  myriads  to  the  fight, 
And,  conquering  all,  proclaims  with  pomp  and  pride, 
"  Behold  me  lord  of  Earth!  with  not  a  peer  beside." 
Then,  tracing  downwards  to  its  slew  decay, 
Till  all  its  glories  have  been  f  tripped  awa} , 
And,  one  by  one,  its  gorgeous  trappings  go 
To  grace  the  triumphs  of  a  ime  haughty  foe, 
:Leaving  it,  like  some  shattered  tree,  all  bare— 
A  trophy  of  the  pa«t,  on  which  the  present  stare. 

II. 
.Orer  these  annals  as  the  student's  eye 
Wanders  in  silence,  watching  as  they  fly 
The  flitting  shadows  passing  o'er  the  page 
And  strutting  theirtirierhonr  upon  life's  stage— 
An  Alexander  here,  a  Cvetit  there — 
A  Timour,  a  NapoleoD;  who  sp«r«  ,oii>  xtif-i 
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Nor  sex  nor  age,  the  weakly  nor  the  strong,     j 

Or,  if  they  spare,  it  is  to  work  more  wrong. 

Tiiese,  as  they  raise  their  standards  to  the  sky, 

"  I  come — I  conquer— Bee  the  nations  fly 

Before  my  inijht !"  is  still  their  battle  cry. 

On,  as  they  march,  Mtern  Desolation  reigns 

Where'er  their  fitotsteps  tread ;  the  hills,  the  plains, 

Resouiii  with  striftf  and  war;  slirieks  pierce  the  air ; 

Whole  slaughtered  hosts  bestrew  the  path:  and  whare      ^ 

Astatelyriy  rears  its  towered  walls  >  i{  iA 

Its  streets  are  filled  with  blood,  with  dead  its  balls.   ' 

Its  ganlens,  once  a  Paradise  of  sweets, 

Calm,  cool,  delicious,  and  secure  retreats, 

Where  roses  grew  and  lilies  reared  their  head^ 

And  flowers  of  every  clime  their  odors  shed, 

Where  peace  was  wont  lo  revel,  and  the  light 

Of  heaven  grew  lovelier  as  it  met  the  sight,— 

^ow  rooted  up,  with  bloody  hands  defaced, 

And  what  they  iouMd  an  Eden  led  a  waste. 

Amazed,  he  wanders  as  he  musiflg  reads,  >inn^ 

And  says  unto  his  sou! — "  Are  these  the  deeds      ' 

Of  men  called  heroes !  is  it  such  as  these 

Who  claim  their  f jIIow  man's  warm   ympathiea  l"*  fi 
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III. 
But,  leaving  for  a  time  those  scenes  of  strife, 
We  turn  to  aunals  ef  a  i>eaceful  life, 
And,  meditating  on  the  joys  of  home, 
Forget  the  evil  which  abroad  doth  roam. 
Alas  for  human  nature!  as  we  gaze 
We  cannot  recognise  the  pleasant  ways 
Where  peace  and  pleasure  dwell;  but  even  her* 
Discord  reigns  all  supreme — the  wealthy  rear  _ 
Their  palaces  and  temples  to  the  skies. 
While  poYcrty  in  muddy  hovel  lies 
Unknown,  unheeded,  by  the  passing  throng 
Who  sweep  in  gold  and  purple  gaily  «q, 
Or  noticed  only  by  insult  and  wrong,        ki-- < 
Ground  down  by  want,  enchained  by  slavisli  ft«r, 
Thrir  very  degradation  made  a  sneer— 
A  jest— a  by-W3rd-.>by  the  rutbleH  knaves 
Who  first  debase,  ^eo  »purn  (hem  M  their  •lares. 
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Shalt  it  be  ever  thus  ?    Shall  man  to  man 
Be  BoiraperiouA;  and  is  this  the  plan 
Which  Nature's  God  inteiuled  when  be  made 
Thi» pleasant  earth,]  creating  hiil<an(tgtade>  ' 

Ocean>  and  lake^  and  stream,  prairie  and  wooJi.  " 

And,  resting  from  his  work,  proclaimed  it  "Good I*' 
Not  10,  not  so ;  but  man,  the  creature,  dares 
To  BtjcevK  his  field  of  wheat  with  cancorous  tares.. 

(TTObe  eontintted.) 

-'  ■  ...  — 

-c  JVetr-Yorfc, /an.  29,  1841. 

To  the  Harmonyists,  or  Socialists  in. the  United  States 
*f  America  who  demur  (iiot  at  sectarianism  laepely,)  but 
at  the  fundaniental  principles  of  cliristianity. 

THE  NEW  YEAR.    '       '      ' 

That  it  is  important  we,  individually,  should  frequently 
examine  ourselves,  in  order  to  chan^e^  if  found  necessary, 
or  to  pursue,  if  discovered  beneficial,  the  views  or  the 
conduct  we  knay  have  adopted  ai^l  practised,  is  a  truth 
that  will  be  generally   admitted.     IfJ  however,   there  is 
any  one  period  more  calculated  than  another  to  awaken 
in  us  a  sense  of  this  duty,  it  is  at  a  season  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  another  year  has  closed  upon  us,  and  we  have 
commenced  a  new  one.      The  year  that  is   before  usf 
Who  can  think  on  this  and  not  pause  on  the  journey   of 
life  ?     The  year  tliat  is  before  us  J !    Ho-w  does  imagina- 
tion crowd  together,  in  o»r  aspirations  fur  humanity, 
images  bright  and  beautiful,  which  in  that  period  may  be 
made   manifest  to  the   world.     But,   alas !    we   cannot 
forget,  that  our's  is  an  apathetic,  a  faint-hearted,  dull- 
sighted  generation  ;  neither  can  we  avoid  seeing  that  the 
learned  and  the  powerftil,  who  nu)3t   can   benefit  their 
race,  desire  only  to  follow  the  same  track  n&arked  out  by 
their   predecessors ;  and  will  not,    we  fear,   bestir  them- 
selves,  in  order  to   strike  into  another  in  which  jarring 
interests  and  opposing  creeds,  would  present  no  barriers 
to  human  progression.    This  generation,  however,  noust 
and  will  have  its  workers. 

This  generation,  it  is  to  be  hoptd,  will  discover  bow 
falsely  custom  has  labeled  most  of  our  ibrnns  and  habits 
with  the  words— just  and' good.  Of  how  many  generous 
thoughtsTand  pure  anticipations,,  have  they  not  been  the 
destroyer  ?  How  many  have  been  by  them  driven  into 
▼ice,  led  on  by  deepest  nusery-— misery,  not  the  conse- 
quence of  individual  error,  but  the  result  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  social  system  ?  What  a  startling  proof  of  the 
unfitness  of  our  present  regvlations :  misery  is  endtired, 
without  vice  having  led  to  it ;.  and  this  misery  is  the 
parent  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  vice  oomoaitted  bj 
one  class  of  ti^  community. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  occupy  space  in  this  mannerv- 
or  we  might  expatiate  and  dwell  upon  the  numerous  and. 
heavy  trials  which  are  unjustly  imposed,  on  this  particular 
class.  It  is  indeed  needless  to  do  this  ;  for  who,  at  the 
fnesent  hour,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  wretched  condition, 
of  society  ? — or  of  the  nature  of  those  wrongs  which  are 
the  cause  of  its  being  so  ? 

Of  the  worth  iJ'i' 

Of  t.bnigs  around  man  thinks  not;  as  ^et  this  eartb< 

Is  liJM)with  beincs  each  with  the  nch  store 
Of  ener^ika^to  which  it  giveth  birth, 


Itself  a  world;  these  let  him  number  o'er 
And  fiind  how  much  remains  for  science  to  explorsk 
Yes  ;  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  highly  valuable  quality 
of  our  individual  nature— namely  its  energy,  is,  for  t»»o 
want  of  a  wholesome  provision,  entirely  misapplied ;  and 
thua_tl»-g,ea*  aad  good  purposes,  to  ftiWB  which  it  is  so 
admirably  adapted,  remain  unaccomplished,  in  the  year 
that  i»  before  us,,  arrangements  suitable  for  the  proper 
direction  of  the  enargies  of  this  ireneration,  and  of  thoM 
that  will  succeed  M,  may  be  mad«  ;  it  is  yet  to  be  soen 
whether  society  has  sulficient  wi8«k)m  and  courage  to. 
understand  and  to  commence  them. 

JJivided  as  the  whole  of  society  now  is  into  parties  of 
60  many  distinct  kinds,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
01  their  plans  can  be  really  effective.  We,  however— and 
by  we,  I  mean  those  who  respect  and  sincerely  Lelieve  in 
the  truth  of  the  priuci^jles  advocated  in  the  work  for 
which  these  remarks  were  written— we,  liowevcr,  differ 
from  other  parties  in  considering  that  the  whole  of  tho 
system  we  are  now  living  under,  requires  to  be  changed. 
And  heteiii  lies  the  difliculty  of  convincing  the  public 
mind.  Satisfied  as  each  party  aie,  that  some  portion, 
in  tlie  workings  of  social  machinery,  needs  correction 
and  improvement,  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
belief  th.t  tlie  whole  operates  badly  ;  and.  therefoie,  that 
a  new  set  of  machinery,  directed  by  other  prinoiplef,  ia 
necessary.  To  preserve  one  part,  and  to  destroy  another 
of  the  great  machine  in  whose  good  or  ill  condition  wo 
are  all  deeply  interrcsted,  is  the  aim-of  the  largest  and 
most  prevailing  of  these  parties. 

Uut  the  inadecjuacy  of  any  or  all  of  these  plans  of 
amelioration  to  meet  Hie  requirements  of  the  times,  will, 
should  they  be  persisted  in,  be  equally  as  apparent  at  the' 
conclusion  of  the  year  we  have  just  commenced,  as  is  the 
want  of  success  and  failure  of  those  of  the  past,  now 
evident  t»  us. 

The  evils  that  surround  us  are  the  eflTects  of  competi- 
tion ;  individuality  instead  of  mutuality  being  employed; 
in  the  conducting  of  our  social  relations  with  each  other  ; 
ignorance— and  the  division  and  classification  or  ono 
family,  which  sociiety  really  consists  of,  into  grades  of 
high  and  low— learned  and  illiterate.  I  have  not  ranked 
the  consequences  of  superstition  among  them,  though  in 
the  compound  of  human  misery  they  are  surely  mixed. 
Now,,  in  machinery  thus  involved,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  and  re-model  the  whole  of  it,  ere  any  part  can 
act  beneficially.  They  who  would  leave  us  for  our  pro- 
pelling power,  competition  an*  hep-allies  ;  must  fail  in  all 
their  otiier  attempts  at  renovation ;  equally  futile  must 
prove  the  exertions  of  those  who  strive  to  amend  man- 
kind, yet  would  preserve  as  the  sa/ety-ralve  for  the 
regulation  of  their  morals,  any  one  of  the  religions  now 
dominant  amongst  us.. 

I  feel  Uie  subject  on  which  I  am  approaching  not  a> 
light  one,  but  one  of  deep  and  momentous  u»porttoua 
all.  Is  society  erriag  from  its  incorrect  political  admi- 
nistrations only  ?  Surely  not:  it  errs  also  in  its  conduct 
of  the  social  arrangements  of  the  country  :  and  wi^  our 
politieal  and  social  aflfairs,  religion  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  to  speak  of  either  without  introducing  it,  ia  ■ 
nearly  impossible/ 

Society  is  notbappf,  because  it  is  not  mora);  for  were 
men  moral,  as  a  consequence  they  must  be  happy.  Most 
certainly  I  can  have  no  partiality  for,  nor  dislike  to,  any 
of  the  particular  parties,  sects,  or  professions,  fueling  as 
I  do  that  they  ail  originate  in,  ud  Wf  beld  together  bj. 
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influences  which  the  individuals  themselves  did  not  creai- 
©i;  and  as  to  the  professions,  M'hile  the  present  system  is 
continued,  their  continuation,  as  part  and  parcel  of  it,  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  remedy  which  is  recommondod,  must  be  thoroughly 
af>pUed,  or  its  success  cannot  be  complete,  ll  is  not  that 
I  am  opposed  to  a  feeling  warm  and  atdent  in  the  beau- 
tifnl  sentiments  which  may  fee  Collected  from  every 
sect.  Oh,  no;  they  Appeal  to  me  as  they  must  do  to 
others.  Charity,  compassion,  and  love,  may  be  traced, 
aa  enriching  with  their  sweets  every  creed  of  every  sect 
taught  in  these  loiter  times  Had  they  not  possess  d 
these  powerful  auxiliaries,  they  would  not  perhaps  be 
Toneratcd  as  they  are.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  these  creeds 
have  assisted  greatly  in  making  man  unjust  and  cruel — 
fiave  led  him  to  regard  hia  fellow-man,  not  as  a  biolher, 
but  aaan  enemy.  * 

And  why  have  they  done  so  ?  Because  they  have 
been  made  to  assimilate  in  all  ages  with  the  char- 
acter and  the  pursuits  of  the  party  possessing  the 
most  power.  No  King,  notoriously  wiclied  though  he 
nay  have  been,  but  his  edicts  and  laws  were  seconded 
and  enforced  by  the  dictations  of  the  priests  or  preachers 
of  sectari  inism.  How  many  statutes  and  laws  liave  been 
established,  and  even  now  exist,  by  the  various  rulers  and 
Eni|(Pror3  whose  crimes  havti  threatened  to  deluge  the 
oaith  with  blood,  directly  at  variance  with  those  senti- 
ments of  brotherly  love,  &c.,  before  noticed  as  shedding 
on  religion  so  holy  a  charm.  But  the  ministers  of  reli 
gion  although  their  precepts  have  all  been  departed  from, 
in  the  administrations  of  these  laws,  have  n^t  on  this 
account  withheld  their  support.  It  is  thus  we  see  if  we 
look  individually,  that  a  truely  moral  person  whether  pro- 
fessing to  worship  any  particular  creed  or  not,  if  he  love 
Justic  and  esteem  his  fellow- man,  will,  on  all  occasions 
act  wisely  and  virtuously.  Bo  have  we  observed  in  our 
experience  of  the  passing  conduct  of  the  day.  It  is  thi:s 
we  feel  that  the  sentiments  of  morality  set  forth  in  the 
various  sects,  arc  the  valuable  seeds  of  human  weal,  to 
be  guarded  with  diligent  care. 

Estimating  them  as  we  do,  we  thought  to  have  them 
transplanted  from  a  soil  so  rife  with  weeds,  and  therefore 
so  ungenial,  to  a  scene  where,  every  influence  being  in 
unison,  they  would  bloom  and  ripcu  with  a  beautitul 
maturity. 

We  might  be  all 
"         We  dream  of— happy,  high,  maj»*ftical:  n    ".!'.> 

Where  is  the  love,  beauty,  an<l  truth  we  seek  •'i*'?.'! 
But  in  our  mindsl  And  if  w«  were  not  weak,  •! .  'un 
Should  we  be  lees  in  deed  than  in  doRirA? — Su«llet. 

I  would  not  be  thought  presnmptuous  in  making  the 
assertion,  nor  would  I  be  thought  wanting  in  due  for- 
bearance towards  the  opinions  of  otkers,  when  I  add 
that  to  me  it  appears  sectarianism  has  not  been  productive  of 
:«Q  mucb  good  as  it  might  have  been  from  these  causes  ; 
-it  recognizes  man  as  forming  bis  own  character ;  and,  as 
■ciuch,  responsible  for  his  thoughts,  opinions,  and  habits ; 
and,  to  the  extent  his  actions  are  influenced  by  them,  it 
makes  him  responsible  for  the  organization  which  he 
inherits  from  bis  parents.  It  promotes  the  practice  of 
praise  and  blame  for  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  with- 
out regard  to  thd  precepts    of  morality — it  sanctions 

♦  As  an  evidence,  look  at  the  hanging-  of  the  quakers,  and  th* 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  and  tiie  distruclion  of  eight 
millions  of  human  beings  by  sectarian  peruecuiions  and  the  j^r- 
fleciiting  of  Conc,.and  Brotvnice  on  the  Editor,  for  bis  eo^al 
»iid  liberal  sontiments. 


rewards  and  punishments — it  asserts  the  division  of 
society  into  rich  and  poor  to  be  perfectly  natural — and, 
it  succumbs  to  the  spirit  of  pride  and  intolerance  fostered 
in  man,  by  procliiiining  him  Lord  and  Master  over  the 
actions  and  destinies  oT  woman. 

Entertaining  these  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  for  nic  to 
advocate  the  cpinions  of  some  of  niy  friends.  But,  do  I 
respect  and  love  them  less  for  this  difference?  Oh,  no, 
the  profession  of  an  individual  cannot  prevent  me  from 
yielding  my  esteem  for  d  character  in  which  benevolence 
and  humanity  are  conspicuous  •,  and,  at  the  moment  I 
write,  a  sensation  like  that  of  pride  and  pleasure  mingled 
togetlier,  is  aroused  within  me,  as  I  think  of  kind  friends, 
wliose  society  I  have  enjoyed,  and  hope  still  to  enjoy. 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and-  Methodist. 

But,  to  return.  In  concluding  these  hastily  written 
remarks,  I  would  say  to  friends  entertaining  the  docirin* 
of  the  formation  of  character,  and  who  are  zealously 
striving  to  circulate  them,  a  few  words.  As  we  have 
entered  upon  a  new  year,  I  felicitate  them  most  cordially 
on  ilie  success  which  has  attended  their  exertions  during 
the  one  proceeding  it.  1  agree  with  them  in  thinking 
the  removal  of  prejudices  of  a  superstitious  naturo 
is  an  imperious  duty  ihey  have  to  perform ;  at  the  same 
time  1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  regret  I  have 
sometimes  felt  in  the  past  year,  on  reading  "Accounts  of 
Progress,"  and  finding  them  clothed  in  language,  not  I  am 
sure  in  harin.»ny  with  the  feelings  of  their  writer,  but 
which  is  occasioned  by  following  at  all  times  the  custom 
of  those  who  employ  their  pen  forthe  service  of  the  public, 
as  they  term  it.  Wow,  this  appears  to  me  a  custom  "more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  To  rise 
above  the  level  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  in 
general  society,  is  a  desirable  object  to  aspire  to  ;  many 
have,  there  is  no  doubt,  attained  a  much  higher 
standard  of  mind  by  the  study  of  these  principles  than  they 
bad  ever  gaii;ed  before.  But.  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  raillery  or  personal  allusions  used  by  one  party  and 
answered  by  another,  an  impartial  observer  would  say,  re- 
duces both  to  the  same  measure  of  equality. 

To  excel  in  manners  and  deportment  those  much  more 
advanced  in  learning,  is  not  impossible  ;  for  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  many  of  our  friends,  and  as  time 
advances  will  be  by  many  more.  Strong  language,  I 
have  heard  it  said,  requires  the  use  of  strong  language  in 
return;  as  an  edgeless  sword  does  not  match  with  a 
sharp  well  polished  one.  But  I  do  not  perceive  tliis. 
No  reproof  is  felt  so  severely  as  when  given  by  one  who 
exhibits,  neither  in  word  or  look,  the  smallest  appearance 
of  violenc"  or  ill-nature  towards  those  to  whom  it  ia 
directed.  I^jo  contrast  is  so  striking  as  that  presented  by 
the  man  whose  demeanor  and  language  are  equal  in  the 
midst  of  excitements,  and  he,  who  whenopposed,  breatiiea 
anger  and  rage. 

To  bear  and  forbear  is,  we  believe,  the  advice  of  a 
philosopher.  Whether  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
instructions  of  the  highest  philosophy  are  contained  in  it, 
Laboureis  in  the  same  field,  working  for  the  same  ends, 
that  of  making  ourselves  happy ;  why  should  trifles  like 
these  sever  and  di-unite  u8  ?  The  sphere  in  which  we  live 
is  habitation  for  us  all,  not  for  a  portion  only.  Let  us 
enjoy  it ;  and  we  can  do  so  only  by  obeying  that  beautiful 
injunction  containing  the  fragrance  of  morality— "Love 
one  another  ;"  hoping  that  by  tlie  end  of  the  year  before 
us  mankind  will^be  raised  from  their  present  depression, 
so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  look  around  and  before 
them  without  fear  or  trembling,  at  the  prospects  it  i^ff^r^^ 
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them.  In  that  period  ho^f  much  good  our  friends  will 
■^'^^fe-for  themselves— for  all!  With  uij  increase  of 
the  sufferings  of  poor  humanity,  they  must  become  doubly 
Hnxious  to  lescue  and  relieve  them. 

And,  now,  I  have  only  to  assiwe  our  friends  that  I 
most  sincerely  wish  tliem  a  happy  year  of  success  in 
improving  society  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  Real  hip- 
piness  it  is  impossible  any  one  of  us  can  know— there  is 
too  much  suffering  abroad  for  that.  How  great  is  our 
consolation  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  them, 
only  awaiting. the  general  voice  to  be  fully  applied. 

KATE. 
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Dislike  to  Labour  not  an  EssENriAulNaREDiENr 
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{Continued  from  our  JirsC  number,  page  8.) 

Third — Having  bestowed  upon  the  miiidth«  desire  for 
naeful  and  active  exertion,  and  the  prai  tical   skill    requi- 
site for  its  healthy  beneficial  application,    we  would   sur- 
round the  labourer  with  all   that  couid  m«ii.  ter   t»  the 
gratifiication  of  hissensusi  and  exalt  industry  in  his  esti- 
mation.    Ignorance   and  idleness,  could   such  things  by 
any  possibility  exist  under  such  a  mode  of  tuitioi>    and 
training  would  alone  b«   disgraceful;  knowlotJRe,  indus 
try,   and   utility   alone   respected    unA  Iwuoured.     The 
workshops  should  be  well    aired,  lofty,   handsomely  fitted 
up,  and    possessing  in  abundatice  h11  the    materials   and 
tools  required  for  the  particular  branch  of  industrial  occu 
pation   to    which    they   are   devoted  ;  and,  in.  no   case, 
should  the  operator  be  compelled  to-coHti'OHe    his    labour 
in  any  of  them,  after  the  sen^sation  oP  weariness  or  dislike 
had  impressed  itself  on   his  organization ;  bocause  the 
immense  diversity  of  disposition  and  tasle,  which  would 
every   where  prevail^  would   always  suj^ply  a  sufllicient 
number  of  happy  and  wiHmg   labourers,  and-  the  varied 
mechanical  acquirements  of  eacu  would  enable  them  to 
change  their  or-cupations  at  will,  without  in  the  slightest 
interfering  with  the  interests  of  the  c-mmuiiity  oi"  wJiich 
they  were  members.. 

Fourth,  — We  would  present  as  a  permanent  stimulus 
to  exertion,  the  certainty  of  participating  in  plenty  and 
peace,  to  the  full  extent  of  each  individual's  capacities, 
limited  by  temperance  alone,  all  the  productions  of  his 
own  and  his  neighbour's  industry.  In  a  comaiunity,  all 
would  freely  labour,  al!  would  freely  enjoy..  No  rapa- 
cious idler  would  there  wrench  the  major  portion,  of  the 
wealth  from  the  hotidis  of  the  useful  producer.  No 
money  juggle  would  there  swindle  him  out  of  the  re- 
sulfs  of  his  cheerful  exertions,  and  send  his  harvest,  his 
cloth,  his  cattle,  to  foreign  lands  and  stranger  markets, 
leaving  him  with^  the  mere  off  J  and  refuse.  No  retailer 
would  interpose  his  manifold  per-centagea.  to  reduce 
still  farther  the  scanty  moiety  of  food  and  dotliing  dealt 
out  to  him  ;  but,  on- the  same  spot  where  the  wealth  was 
produced,  and  by  the  same  individuals  who  created  it, 
would  it  be  consumed,  or,  if  exchanged  fbi  the  produce 
of  distant  communities,  wealth  would  be  the  measure  of 
wealth,  labour  the  value  for  labour,  w-ithout  iraud  or 
diminution  on  either  side. 

Fifth,— All  nicknames  or  titlesi  othsr  than  those  be- 
longing to  genuine  kindness,  talent^  and  worth,  stioald  be 
dispensed  with,  and  no  contentpc,  scorn,  or  contumely 
should  attend  the  practice  ofanyuteM  profession.  In 
the  RaiionI  System,  the  labourers  would  be  real  and  the 
only  aristocracy,  and  all  would  be  made  euch  aristociatf. 


An  equality  of  labour  and   enjoyment   would  lay  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  all   childish  predilections  and   prejudices 
whicli  now  deform  the   miiids  of  even  the   most  enlight- 
ened on   tins   matter..    The   ideas  of  compuisi-n,    mono- 
tony, poverty  (hsgruco,  or  pain,  would   be  di  joined  front, 
labour,  and  iuipt^lled  by  ahigh  sense  ofuti  Ity  and  bene- 
volence,  possoasiiig  clear  a  .d  enlighienod  views  of  the 
real  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the  true  tuodfl  of  com- 
municating happini  3»  to  others,  and  well  pn^pired  for  iir 
recipiency  themselves,    every   individual  would  feel  that 
his  mental  and  botlily  powers  wer«  only    v.iluable  in  pru 
portion  as  they   were  usefully   employed  in  augmenting 
tl»e  weaJtli^tJie  intelligence,  andinor-il   nftiieme'nt  of  his 
species,      i'he  most  repulsive   labors   under  the  present 
system    would    either    be   entirely    abr.i;;Mii;.|,  or,    being 
pcrroriiicd   under    the   guidance   of  enliulitcncd    intellect 
would    bo    divested    of  all    tlit;ir   oIKiiisive    concomitants.. 
The  nii;ieruh)gt.-jt.  and  geo!o<rist  wou'd    juirsne  ilieir  plii- 
lo.sophical   re.sL-urches,  at  iho  Kanie  lime  llint   tlipy   were 
eni^aged  in    excavating  fuel  for  llie  lioiiu'  of  iheir  bruthefs. 
and  sisters  •,.  ami  by  an    improved    economy  of   wanning,. 
LDokini;,.  A;c.,aji  inini.n3<j  saving  of  that  article  would  be 
edeced,    and  eotksequfiitly,    less    labor    reiinired,     The 
mariners   would   be    happy    asseiublajjes   of  curious  and, 
educated  voyngor.*,    roatuing    from    land  to   land    for  in- 
creased   knowitdge;   and   instead    of    barren    theoretical 
a((|  ireiiicnts,    would   de'ight  in   beiiig    tfie  medium    of 
ex.cluuigt.' tor  distant  continents   and  lonely  isles.     They 
would  convey,  not  the  cold,    calcuhting,  money  hunting, 
.spirit  of  nioilcrn  conirr.erce,    but  the    fervent  oiltponrings' 
of  universal  (ialeriiity  from    pole  to  |)()le.     In    short,  the- 
Wiirkiiien  would  be  the  philosophers  and  aristocracy,  antt: 
tin;  pliilosophurs  and  aristocracy  would  be  the  workmen; 
for  the  wlioie  jMipidaiion  of  the  worhl,     thus   trained    and; 
employed,  wouhi  consist  of  one  highly   educated,    useful,, 
and  l)eiievolo!it  raceof  uien,  who  would  apply  machinery- 
and  all  ilie    aiu^  of  science    for  the    purpose  of  lessening 
hunjau    labor,  and  incieasing.  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
to  all. 

Such  a  people  could  never,. by  any  possibility,  become- 
indolent  or  selfish ;  it  is  only  ignorance  which  produce's 
these  vices,  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of. 
the  igUi>rance  is  tliu  amount  of  the  vice.  The  most  en- 
lightened men.  even  in  old  society,  are  found  the  most 
active,  ilie  most  disisterested,  the  most  industrious  in. 
their  respective  vucatiuus;.  and  it  is,,  therefore,  a  fair 
inference,,  that  in  a  state  of  general  intelligence,  »uch< 
would  be  the  general  characteiislic. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which   irtdlice  us 
to  believe,  that,    in  the  state  of  society   conieinplaled   by. 
the  Rationalists,  labour  will  be  agreeable,   and  its  cheer- 
ful performance  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  community  ,*~ 
or,  to  use  a  metaphor,  that  it  will  be  found  the  gar,  eiual 
motion  for  which  philosophers  have  so  long  vainly  sought,, 
by  producing  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  an  incessant 
and  ever-waking  desire  to  extend  the  influence  of  know- 
ledge,, and  augment  the  sum  of  buman?  felicity.     Ifitia 
objected  t/harthe  present  generation,,  trained  as  they  hava 
bren,  in  the  inferior  noticns  and  etronewus    opinions  o£ 
an  irrational  age^  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  these 
views,  or  to  aid  their  dissemination    and  establisiiment^ 
we  reply   that,  to  a  certain   extent  we   coincide,  but  beg 
to  remind  the  objecters,    that  a  generatifHi.  aooa  passes: 
away,  and  forms  but  a  drop  in  the  vast  sea  of  human, 
existence,  a  feather  in  the  scales  which  weigh  out  the 
ages  of  time ;  and  we  doubt  not,  but  that  even  among  &( 
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people  who  have  been  deteriorated  by  vicious  insituttotis 
and  irrutional  training  we  can  Had  a  sutficient  number, 
wiio  8of«r  apiirociale  the  trutlis  which  we  have  now  put 
forth,  that  ihey  will  give  an  exam|)le  of  their  practicabil* 
ity,  and  lay  broad  and  d<;c|)  the  foundations  of  a  stale 
of  society  which,  in  the  course  of  tlie  existing  generation, 
will  do  uiuth  lo  lessen  poverty  and  unuui,  an(l»  in 
the  a»u«ceeding  one,  ex|)el  the  »eeds  of  both,  with  their 
cvncomituiit  unha[)^>iae»8,  from  the    abodes  of  men.. 

''   •■       eUKEITWOOn  COMMCNlTf,   TTTHERI-T,  HAI»T9» 

Mr.  Finch  lias  left  as  tor  a  month.  We  plough,  garden, 
take  ii|)  manure,  &c.  us  usual.  Our  lambing  goes  on, 
and  is  likely  to  leriiiiiiule  well  :  we  Ifave  llOlaiubs,  and 
have  only  lost  one  or  two  lamb>  and  one  ewe  :  Farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  an;  sullcriiig  sevtjre  losses  ia  the 
lambing  this  season.  We  liave  this  week  added  a  cow 
and  a  calf  toour  lorincr  stock.  All  the  sleepijig  rooms 
in  tJLc  iiuw  building  will  be  occu|)i(-d  in  the  course  of  a 
few  d;iys  ;  but  mure  time  must  elapse  before  the  dinirig- 
rooiii  is  linislieil.  iMr.  .Ssvaif  cauiL;  here  lust  evening, 
(March  5tli,)  t<)r  the  purjui-se  of  devising  plans  for  warm- 
ing the  buildings,  for  ctwking,  &c.  The  rooms  are  all  to 
he  heated  by  luit  water  ;  this  can  be  done  at  little  ex[)euse. 
Impr(»vt'd  cooking  ai  range lueiits  have  been  pointed  out 
by  hinv  ;  wl>ich,  ;is  well  un  the  plan  Ibr  w4rjuiiig  the 
r<;oms,  are  to  be  broiiglit  into  operation  torthwiih,  ii  tliey 
meet  the  approval  of  ilie  ;iuihoriti<.'S.  His  jdaiis  ajipcar 
lo  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  coucerued  who  are 
here 

Since  onr  last  notice,  Mr  Mackey,  Wheelwright,  from. 
London;  Mrs.  Alien,  from  London;  and  AJr.  undMrs. 
Spindler,  Iroiii  Arliiijiion,  have  joined  us.  (.Mr.  S.  is  a 
ti)()i(iiigli-brcd  farmei's  man  )  'I'lie  mcmbrrs  resiiliiig  at 
Tythtrly,  return  tlieirdiaiiks  to  I  ho  various  friends,  both 
known  and  anonyiuous,  wlio  huve  trausmilted  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets,  cVc  We  dinetl  yeslerduy,  for  the  first 
time,  in  our  nevv  buildinu;,  and  had  for  guests,  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, (ti'  Bradford,  and  several  friends  from  Salisbury^  On 
Sunday,  the  r(K)m  wis  (piiie  tilled  during  the  lecture, and 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  stoixl  outside,  who  were 
enabled  to  heir,  and  the  lieat  rendered  more  tolerable  to 
those  within,  by  the  tfmporary  (hsplacemeiit  of  a  v.'in- 
dow.  We  sold  48  JViiv  Moral  fVorld'a  ;.  we  sold  also  a 
nuinter  of  Tracks;  the  principal  thing  in(|uired  for,  how- 
ever, is  always  the  JVtiv  Moral  tVorld,  I  read  the 
Hampshire  Parsons  Tract,  vvith  your  comments;  and  the 
•tTecl  was  capital.     Mr.  Aldani  lectured. 

Samuel  Bowkr. 
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LETTERS  ON  FREE  WILL. 
No  III. 


lb  tht  Editor  or  "  The  Herald  of  Oit  J\/ew  HorW 
DsAR  Sir, 

I  wa»  much  surprised  the  other  day  by  hearing  it  re- 
narked^  that  the  text  of  scripture  on  which  I  bad  founded 
my  ob$ervatiuna  in  a  preceeding  letter,  was  not  to  be  found 
w  lh«  New  Testatneat.    I  thought  U  a.  m^st  singular  as- 


sertion, coming  as  it  did  from  an  apparenly  intelligent 
individual.  But  I  have  found  some  slight,  eome  very 
slight  excuse  for  him,  in  looking  over  the  printed  copy  of 
my  first  letter;  where  the  printer  has  substituted  "Ist. 
chap,  of  Romans,  for  8th  chap."  Should  any  of  your 
readers  be  inclined  to  tliink  that  I  manufacture  texts  for 
my  own  convenience,  they  will  I  hope  correct  their  opin- 
ions, by  turning  to  the  8lh  chap.  Romans  20th  ver.  where 
they  will  find  the  text  word  for  word  as  I  have  quoted  it. 

In  this  letter  I  proceed  further  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  non-free-agency;  by  the  following  passage  in  Paul's  2d. 
ejiistle  to  the  Corinthians,  3d  chapter  5th  versci 

*'  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 

It  will  be  seen  in  perusing  the  chapter  that  Paul  is  com- 
mending his  ministry  (not  himself)  to  the  Corinthians ; 
and  that  this  verse  is  a  parenthetical  one,  between  the  4tli 
and  tith.,  and  is  obviously  thrown  in  by  the  Aposile,  to  pre- 
vent any  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians,  of 
his  being  bold  beyond  measure,  in  declaring  them  to  be 
"the  Epistle  of  Christ."  Now,  if  the  Apostle  believed  in 
tlie  free-agency  of  man  ;  what  need  was  there  of  his  insert- 
ing this  parenthesis?  the  passage  is  complete  without  it. 
It  reads  plain,  and  is  perfectly  connected.  Why  then  did 
he  slij)  in  this  insinuation  of  the  weakness,  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  man?  why  did  he  preach  this  doctrine  of  humili- 
ty? so  degrading  to  us  poor  vain-glorying,  and  self-suffi- 
cient mortals. 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  to  my  mind  conclusive. 
Paul  did  not  believe  in  the  free-agency  of  man.  It  was 
not  llie  doctrine  of  the  master  in  whose  footsteps  he  hum- 
bly  followed ;.  and  he  therefore  took  every  occasion,  to 
guard"  liis  readers  against  thehighmindedness,  and  deceit- 
iulness  of  such  a  doctrine.  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
ofourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves".  Let  me  ask 
the  seciariiin,  who  believes  in  the  accountability  of  man; 
wliR.eisour  free-agency  gone?  are  we  not  sufficient  of 
ouiselves,  to  do  anything  as  ofourselves?  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  then,  if  we  are  accoui'lable?  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  we  are  told  continually,  and  tlial  by  these  very  free- 
wiMites  themselves,  that  ol  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing  ! 
aud  yet,  mark  their  inconsistency,  we  aie  to  be  held 
accountable ! 

And  why,  why,  oh!  tliou  bigoted  sectarianist?  is  there 
justice,  is  there  mercy,  in  such  a  law.'  what,  hold  us  ac- 
countable for  not  being  able  to  do  that  which  we  are  not 
sufficient  for,  or  capable  of!  Heaven  and  Earth!  what  a 
doctrine  !     We  fi-rsi  of  all  blind  a  man,s  eyes,  and  then 
punish   him  because  he  cannot  see!  we  tie  his  hands  be- 
liind  him,  and  then  lash  him  because  he  does  not  work  ! 
we  create  circumstances,  which  make  him  ignorant,  vi- 
cious, and  depraved ;  and    then  punish,  and  revile,   and 
threaten,  and  condemn  him,   because  he  is  so.     But  is 
this  the  d(x:trine  taught  by  Christ,  by  his  Apostles,  by  the 
New  Testament?    I  think  not.     Their    doctrine  was, 
asd  is,   love,  justice,,  mercy,    tiuth,  charity,  and  good 
will.     And   FjiuI   eloquently,^  and  triumphantly  proves 
that  ft  is  so ;    fi>r  he  says  "I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
life,  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  not 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  LovK  or  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesos 
OUR  Lord." 

,.    t^    .      us'.     Yours  ^,.  J.  <?.  F%. 
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If  BW-YORK,  TIIVRSOAY,  FBBRUARY  4,  1841. 

In  the  present  arrangements  of  society  the  animal  pro- 
pensities are  compelled  by  the  force  of  irresistible  circum- 
stances to  wage  war  with  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
reflecting  faculties,  until  the  pursuits  of  the  populace  are 
become  animal  instead  of  intellectual,  and  whoever  under- 
takes to  propose  a  reformation  will  have  to  wage  a  most 
terrible  war  against  the  enthusiastic  preposessions,  and  the 

selfjsh  principles  of  man.  .,:,:;rr'i,-,nA  wT-i-ui-ft  ,-■;   ^...,f.,. 

These  arrangements  are  unnatural  in  the  extreme, 
poisonous  in  their  consecjuences,  blasting  the  rich  with 
pride,  prodigality,  and  vice,  and  the  poor  with  vexation, 
disappointment,  penury,  and  want.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  look  what  an  everlasting  war  is  waged  between 
^he  interest  of  the  community  and  that  of  an  individual, 
between  those  who  have  capital  and  those  who  have 
none.  Let  ihe  preponderating  mind  look  over  the  carnage, 
the  slaughter,  and  the  death  of  our  common  brotherhood  to 
promote  perhaps  the  interests  of  an  individual  who  had 
better  been  carying  a  shepherd's  vace,  than  squandering 
the  products  of  the  industrious  producer  to  the  winds,  and 
whose  whole  life  has  been  more  injury  than  benefit  to  the 
community.  Let  the  mind  look  over  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  predispose  one  half  of  the  community 
to  deceive  and  cheat  the  other,  look  at  the  external  appear* 
ance  that  pervades  every  department  of  society  without  a 
coresponding  internal  reality. 

Behold  the  wearisome  labour,  the  tedious  confinement, 
and  the  monotonous  pursuits  of  the  industrious  producer, 
and  then  look  at  the  useless  splendor,  the  prodigal  de- 
meanor and  wasetful  habits  of  those  whom  unnatural  and 
vitiating  circumstances  and  inharmonious  arrangements 
have  given  opportunity  so  to  do. 

The  producers  are  drove  to  labour  to  support  a  compe- 
tition in  commerce  that  debases  the  faculties  and  prosti- 
tutes the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  leads  to  a  disagreement 
between  nations,  by  which  they  are  involved  in  war, 
when  the  labouring  classes  are  again  taxed  to  paj  the  ex- 
penses and  provide  pensions  and  splendid  mansions  for 
those  who  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  (heir  toil,  sweat 
and  poverty. 

These  truths,  and  a  thousand  others  which  might  be 
brought  forward,  present  a  most  astounding  revelation  of 
the  fact,  that  the  working  majority  of  the  producing  class- 
es are  cast  from  the  seat  of  reason  and  plunged  into  a 
revolt  H^hHrt;  their  natural  attractions,  and  the  best  facul- 


ties of  their  mind,  and  tliat  harmonious  enjoyment  ta 
which  by  nature  they  were  dostineJ,  and  which  is  their 
inalienable  right.        kw,      .j  ;. 

As  an  evidence  of  this,  present  to  him  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the   present  competitvee  arrangements,  and  th« 
consequent  evils  under  which  he   labours,  until  he  sees, 
feels,   and   deplores   them.     And   then  fwint   out  to  him 
those  harmonious  arrangements  which  would  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  of  his  nature,  restore   him  to  his  ina- 
lienable right  and    raise  him  to  that  level  and  dignity  to 
which  his  industrial  pursuits,   and  the   fundamental  fact* 
on  which  the  arrangements  we   propose    so  justly  entitle 
him,  and  he  immediately  turns  round  and  ad'ccts  to  show 
that  he  is  so  deeply  suuk  in  penury,  and  want,  and  bo  irre- 
mediably (loom'd  to  evil,  that  he  considers  it  as  his  natural 
and  irrevocable  element,  to  which  he  is  doomed  as  irresisti- 
bly as  the  floating  cork  is  propelled  to  the  shore  by  one  wave 
necessarily  impelling  another.     And  more  than  tetr  to  one 
he  will  consider  the  veiy  individual  who  is  laboring  with 
assiduity  to  achieve  his  terrestrial  salvation  from  the  throl- 
dom  of  the  capitalist  and  the  desjwlism  of  the  present  ar- 
rangements,  as  a  self-interested    individual   wlio  is  seek- 
ing for  his  evil  instead  of  his  good. 
It  is  this  that  has  drawn  from  him  the  light  of  science. 
It  is  this  that  has  paralized  the  hand  whicli  would  have 
been  thrown  out  to   his  assistance.     It  is  this  that   has 
raised  a   barrier  against   the    efTort  of   intelligence  and 
thrown  many  obstacles  in  theway  of  the  courageous,  who 
before  this  would  have  thrown  open  the  floodgates  of  cor 
ruption,  and  have  found  a  way  for  his  escape  from  those 
competitive  and  oppressive  changes  in  which   he  is  en- 
twined, j 
But  notwithstanding  his  suspicions,  darkness,  and  donbt- 
we  must  continue  to  urge  expostulation  upon  expostulation, 
argument  upon  arguments,  until  those  perspicuous  tru-, 
isms,  those  dazzling  fundamentals,  and  those  almighty 
facts  set  forth  in  our  first  number  shall  astound  the  world, 
convince  the   nations,  throw  despotism   from  its  august 
seat,  hierarchy    from   its  gilded  tiirone  and  convince  the 
man,  and  diffuse,  disseminate,  and  baptize  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  with  the  light  of  reason,  millennial  liappinessi 
and  universal  harmony,  when   sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away,   when   the  voraciousness  of  the  lion  shall  be 
changed  into  the  docility  ofthe  lamb,  when  the  cockatrice 
shall  be  a  companion  ofthe  suckling  child  on  the  thres- 
hold ofthe  door,  joyfulness  sit  beaming  on  every  face, 
when  poverty  shall  not  infest  the  abode  of  the  industri-- 
ous,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  forever  flee  away. 

Yea  the  time  shall  come  when  unbounded  blessings  of 
peace,  plenty  and  concord  shall  flow  for  universal  maa ; 


and  Millennial  Harbinger. 
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when  whole  nations  shall  enter  the  ranks  of  com- 
munity, where  it  shall  be  made  the  interest  of  man  to 
do  good  to  his  fellow  man ;  when  seas  shall  only 
join  the  nations  they  divide ;  when  earth's  distant 
cads  shall  behold  with  admiring^  astonishment  the 
downfall  of  competitive  institutions,  the  harmony  of 
arrangements,  the  virtue  of  the  morals,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Millennial  or  Nrw  Moral  World  ;  then 
chips  of  stupendnous  magnitude,  and  splendid  form, 
■hall  unite  roan  to  man,  nation  to  nation,  in  the  bonds 
of  one  common  brotherhood.  Then  the  naked 
youllM,  the  painted  dieeks,  the  laureled  hero,  and 
the  crowned  Monarch  shall  admire  our  speech,  our 
colour,  and  unlforinity  of  attire.  Then  the  Indians 
shall  reap  their  own  fruits,  enjoy  their  native  groves, 
and  slavery  shnll  be  no  more.  Peru  shall  turn  her 
gold  into  the  hip  of  the  producer,  Mexico  shall  cast 
her  treasures  into  tiie  c(tffers  of  the  unlversnl  com- 
munity ;  then  barbarism  and  foul  discord  shall  be 
bound  in  hrnxen  bands,  gigantic  pride  shall  be  hum- 
bled, pale  terror  shall  be  banished,  and  gloomy  care 
shall  be  hurled  into  titc  land  of  forge  (fulness,  and 
mad  ambition  shall  be  changed  into  (he  docility  of 
tlie  lamb.  Then  truth  and  righteousness  will  pre- 
vail, concord  unil  equity  shall  be  the  girdle  of  our 
loins ;  and  man,  pr()ud  man,  will  stand  erect  in  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  surrounded  with  that  happiness 
lor  which  he  is  so  admirably  adapted. 


THE   FUTURE. 


"  A  now  werkly  paytvt  on  a  large  and  fair  imperial  sheet,  will 
bo  published  (siiniild  KulTicicut  encouraf^eineiit  be  given)  every 
Eaturday  niorniug  at  No.  30  Ann  st.  New- York. 

'  Tiii:  Fltukk'  wiU  be  deruted  to  the  freest  and  fullest  dis- 
eusaion  of  all  Piiilosophical  Truth,  to  the  inculcation  and  diffu- 
sion of  Practical  Piiiianthrophy,  to  the  (hilhful  chronicling  of  all 
important  advances  in  Philoaophyr  ScierKe,  and  Arts,  and  to  the 
advocacy  and  di^scminatron  of  whatever  shall  aeem  calculated 
to  promote  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Race  through  Know- 
ledge and  Virtue  to  Universal  Happiness. 

It  will  labor  to  deserve  the  eonffldencA  and  support  of  the 
friends  of  Humanity  and  of  Social  Progress  universally,  with- 
out respect  to  creed,  country,  or  condition. 

The  primary,  |M>sitive,  and  definite  object  of  its  hbors  will  be 
toshow  that  Human  Happiness  may  be  promoted,  Knowledge 
•ad  Virtue  increased.  Vice,  Misery,  Waste  and  Want  infinitely 
diminished,  by  a  Re-onaANiZATiON  or  Society  npoothe  p>in- 
dple  of  Association,  or  a  commonity  of  effort,  instead  of  die 
present  mode  of  isolated  households,  discordant  inlerests  and 
eonflicli  n^r  efforts.  This  doctrine  will  bo  fblly  explained  and 
defended,  and  every  objection  to  Ks  efficacy  and  practicability 
ftirly  met  and  fully  obviated. 

TuK  PuTiTRE  wilt  be  afforded  to  yearly  subscribers  at  $3  per 
annum,  $5  for  two  copes,  ^20  for  ten  copies,  payable  on  the  d»- 
fivery  of  the  second  number.  Single  copies  may  at  aN  timaa  be 
had  at  the  office  at  six  cents  each,  twenty  for  $  1,  $4  perhiMi> 
dred,  or  in  the  latter  proportion  for  any  lareer  namber. 

Poblished  for  the  Proprietors  h»f  H.  Grrelet,  &,Co. 

to  whom  letters  may  be  addressed.  90  Ann-st.  N.  Y. 

i:^  Editors  will  subserve  the  canseof  SiimMl  Progreai  by 
•opying,  or  noticing  this  Piospectw. 


It  has  been  observed  by  some  of  our  frien-Is,  that, 
although  our  little  sheet  may  not  succeed  in  indutv 
ing  men  to  adopt  the  arrangements  it  proposes,  yet 
it  has  been  the  meaDS  of  inducing  men  to  vindicate 
HALF- WAT  MEAsuRRs,  sudi  as  thoso  recommeoded  in 
The  Futurr.  Well,  let  it  be  so,  while  they  are 
lopping  off  the  branches,  they  are  backening  the 
growth,  while  we  are  pr^aring  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  corrnption,  and  destroy  it  root  and 
branch*  The  world,  like  Tbb  Fdtdhe,  has  been  a 
long  time  endeavouring  to  better  the  world  by  piece* 
meal,and  having  become  weary  of  these  dribbling  and 
almost  useless  movements,  we  desire  to  improve  the 
world  by  wholesale,  and  if  it  please  God  and  the 
weather  we  shall  pursue  our  object  with  unabated 
zeal,  firmness,  and  perseverance. 

We  should  like  to  put  a  few   questions  to  Thb 

FrTURK, 

1. — Will  not  competition  exist  with  many  of  its 
|i resent  evils  under  the  associated  reform  proposed  . 
in  the  above  paper  ? 

2.-^Will  there  not  be  competition  in  the  ranks  of 
Theologians,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  bitterness 
of  Sectarianism  ?  .■.,>  .a-  ..  ;v 

3. — Will  there  net  be  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people,  consequently  unhappiness,  inasmuch  as  some 
will  be  able  to  command  splendid  equipages,  livery 
servants,  and  princely  mansions,  while  others  being 
comparatively  poor,  and  not  being  able  to  curb  their 
animal  propensities,  will  seek  by  strife,  chicanery, 
and  fraud,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  their  fel~ 
lows  ? 

4. — Will  there  not  be  inducements  left  for  forgery 
and  other  deceptive  measures  ? 

5. — Will  the  people  by  this  association  be  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  if  not, 
will  they  know  bow  to  govern  him  in  the  best  pos- 
sible ^vay,  so  as  to  make  him  moral)  virtaons,  and 
happy?  , 

6.— WiB  there  not  be  prisons,  dungeons,  inflictions 
or  physical  punishment  for  those  who  are  supposed 
to  create  their  own  wills,  form  their  own  faith,  and 
control  their  own  actions,  and  the  oircomstancea  kf 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

7. — Tf  these  things  are  left  unsettled,  is  there  anf 
guarantee  that  avarice  and  fraud  will  not  break  out 
and  oppress  the  weak  and  break  up  the  association! 
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8  Will  not  the  proposed  association,  like  the  jireaent  compet- 
itire  arrangements  of  Society,  give  undue  and  unnatural  influ- 
ence to  capital,  and  consequently  t>e  pppreHsive  to  the;]poor,  1)ut 
'ndustrioua,  producer  1 

9  After  the  poor  have  laboUreS  for  the  proposed  AssociAion, 
till  old  ag  e  afflicts  them,  what  ia  then  to  beoomeof  them  ?  will 
they  go  begfging  and  live  on  alms  1  s  j  *;    .  j  ?' 

We  maiatain  that  oar  principhes  being  the  result 
«f  matters  of  fact,  and  not  Action,  reality  and  nt»t 
vision,  demonstration  and  not  theory,  settles  these  all 
important  questions  on  such  a  base  as  noi  to  be 
shaken  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  divine,  nor  the  talent  of  the  eloquent. 

Werefer  our  reader  totlie  notice  of  our  secretary  on  onr  last 
page  relative  to  the  meeting  next  Suniiay,  Let  the  fnende  [of 
bleeding  humanity  rally  round  the  standard  of  truth,  whi«h  alone 
ofTers  salvation  to  the  oppressed  producer,  and  the  community  at 
large  from  those  demoralizing  arrangements  which  debase  the 
mind  and  rob  the  hireling  of  the  fruiu  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  make  him  a  servant  where  he  ought  to  be  a  lord. 

C  Twenty  more  subeeribors  are  added  to  our  li«t  this  week.  Soire 
of  our  friends  certainly  manifest  a  noble  spirit  in  their  zeal  to 
aQgment]|our  list ;  let  them  persevere  and  our  success  is  certain. 

We  do  not  design  to  collect  of  our  weekly  subscribers  more 
than  once  a  month  because  of  the  expense  and  trouble. 
-     '      ^^ —  -  -  — 

*•  TTic  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World^'  will  contain  eight 
extra  large  royal  octavo  pages,  printed  on  go«d  white  paper,  with 
new  type,  making  a  handsom  volume  convenient  for  Binding, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  be  issued  to  subscribers  once  in  erery 
two  weeks  until  500  subscribers  are  obtained,  when  it  will  be- 
come a  weekly  pa[>er,  at  the  same  price,  viz.  TWO  DOLLARS 
per  annum. 

This  publication  will  be  devoted  to  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture and  ssciety,  aod  especially  to  the  elevation  and  happiness  of 
those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  universe,  showing  that  all 
the  governments  thereof  have  been  founded  in  avarice  and  vice« 
i^id  an  abject  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws, 
policy  and  custeoi)  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrich  the 
rich  and  impoverish  the  industrious  and  prudncing  classes,  and 
generate  that  ignorance  and. vice,  in  which  we  find  the  ttniversal 
family  of  man  involved. 

It  wiH  frequeatly  throw  iHuttratioas  upon  the  faet,:that  man  is 
a  compound  being  made  up  of  his  constitution  and  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances,  proving  that  man  is  only  a  vicious 
boing  because  he  is  surrounded  by  vicious  circumstances ;  and 
that  if  be  were  surrounded  by  virtuous  circumstances  and  more 
noble  internal  and  external  influences,  he  would  be  more  noble, 
Turtoous,  and  bappy.  ^    ,    ,, 


In  order  to  achieve  this  Gud-Uke  object,  it  will  be  shown  that 
all  the  productions  of  wealth  must  he  a  coninuiiiity  of  common 
property,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  principles  the  indus- 
trious poor,  and  the  ingoniouB  mechuiiic,  need  not  labou?  more 
than  four  or  six  homrsaday  in  order  to  surround  themfselves  and 
families  with  abundance  of  tho  blessings  of  this  life,  both  mental 
and  physical ;  and  that  they  may  immediately  rnter  into  such  as 
organization  and  arrangeun'nts  as  would  pri'veut  the  non-pro- 
ducer from  inveigling  them  out  of  tho  fruits  of  tiftcir  laboar^  and 
preserve  to  themselves,  and  all  the  meniberii  ef  the  community, 
immeasurable  and  incalculable  wealih,  enli<rht''ning  ail  their 
minds,  ennobling  all  their  feelings,  moraliz.ing  all  (t.eir  influen- 
ces, and  showing  them  how  to  create  a  light  that  will  di?:8i|>ate 
the  clouds  of  darkness  that  inundate  the  human  mitrd,  and  reform 
all  the  surrounding  governments  that  oppres  «.nd  niiidAad  tb«- 
working  man. 

inr  Editors  will  sulwerve  the  cause  ot  Human  Progress  uj 
copying,  or  noticing  this  Prospectus. 

A  D  VE  RT4SEM  ENTS. 

fi^  Six  respectable  Men  arc  wanted  as  Agents  to  Canvass 
for  tliis  Paper.  ,ii  ;],;,[.  -vit.^i  -i,nj  j)y1Vl 


NOTICE— "SOCIETY  FOR  TFIE  PROMOTION  OF 
HU.VIAN  HAPPINESS."— A  Meeting  of  this   Swicty 
will  be  held  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  Fcbrnarv  7'h,  18^11, 
at  the  Hall,  148  Eighth  Avenue.  A  full  meeting  of  the  Members 
and  friends  of  the  Society  is  respectfully  rec)uested. 
N.  B. — Re».  J.  M.  Horner  will  address  the  meeting.  <h 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

J.  G.  FREEMAN,  Secretary. 

NOTICE  .—UNIVERSAL  COMMUNITY  SOCIETY 
OF  RATIONAL  RELIGIONISTS,  UNION  HALL, 
corner  of  Henry  and  Oliver- streets. — On  Sunday  E\ening  next, 
a  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Benjamin  Timms ;  Subject;  an 
examination  of  our  Political  and  Commergul  arrangement)) — 
commencing  at  7  o'cleck,  P.  M.— Admission  3  cents,  Ladies  free. 

AN  ingenious,  mechanical,  and  wonderful  phenomena  is  now 
being  exhibited  at  the  junction  of  Chatham  a  Centre-sts. — 
The  following  are  the  subjects  displayed.  This  wonderful  piece 
of  Mechanicism  comprises  four  Galleries,  in  which  upwards  of 
200  Figures  are  seen  in  motion,  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of 
life,  kcepiniT  the  most  exact  time  to  the  beautiful  Music  that  ac- 
companies their  movements.  The  Gallery  represents  a  Grand 
MiUtary  Scene,  in  which  a  body  of  Cavalry  ar>d  Infantry  will  go 
through  many  difficult  evolutions  with  the  umiost  precision,  ac- 
companied by  their  Military  Band.  On  the  right  is  seen  the 
General  and  other  officers,  richly  dressed  in  thrir  proper  costumes 
the  troops  making  presentations  according  to  their  ranks.  On  the 
left  groups  of  figures  Are  seen  dressed  in  their  various  national 
costumes,  with  natural  motion,  bowing,  &Ci  A  Harle({uin,  after 
fcrforming  several  bcauiifu!  movements,  hands  a  plate  to  the 
company  for  testing  their  generosity,  the  money  received  he  pnta 
in  a  box  for  That  purpose,  and  bows  his  thnnks. 

The  third  Gallery  represents  a  magniflcient  State  Carriage,  in 
which  are  seen  seated  the  European  Kings,  accompanied  by  a 
nnmeruds  retinue  of  Officers  and  Soldiers,  who  pay  the  usual 
salutations.  All  the  figures  are  richly  dresHed  in  their  various 
national  costumes.  Tlic  uhole  accompanied  by  appropriato 
music.    Admission  ]2|  Cents. 


n^  ^^\ttmmd 


**  I  am  n  iunii.  aiitl  clerm  notliiiiK  wliieii  rflati^n  lo  n  ninn  foreign  lo  my  fct^linga." 
*'  Pinto  ■■  nijr  friend,  Mocrnte*  in  ntj  frirnil,  bnt  Truiii  im  uiorr  my  frirnd." 


amr,  t.  m    horner 

'  BDITOR 
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Jj-T K 1131 S.— The  New  Moral  Would  mil  be 
published  tvery  two  weeks,  until  there  are  rivE  iiu.vdrkd 
flUBScninERS,  wlun  ii  will  become  a  weekly  p-blicalion  at 
$>'2  per  annum,  or  81  25  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance ;  persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  ly  applying 
at  Piiald.n's  IJook  Stork,  36  Chatham-street,  and  JVo.  1 
Chatham  Square,  3rf  story.  J^o  paper  will  be  discontinued 
unless  due  notice  is  g^ven  and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

A*.  B, — Ml  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  he  di- 
rected to  Ao.  1  Chath'im  Square,  or  to  any  of  the  Meetings 
of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Human  Happiness,  free 
of  Postat^. 

Everyone  who  signs  for  thit  paper,  is  considered  a  yaily 
Subscriber,  ixrept  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed  upon 
at  the  t'tmt  of  signing.  JJdvertisemcnts  ince:  ted  on  moderate 
torms. 


QUAKER  WOMEN. 

BT  MRS.    LSMAN  ORIMSTOKC. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  power,  the  varieties  of  orga- 
nization— in  fact  when  we  look  upon  the  wliole  chain  of 
cauae  and  effect ;  observing  that  the  first  of  the  one,  and 
the  last  of  ihe  other,  however  remote,  are  yet  in  direct 
connexion,  producinj;  a  power,  independent  of  the  crea- 
ture, wliich,  whether  as  p  issive  recipient,  or  active  auent, 
if  acttid  upon — we  cannot  but  agree  with  those  philoso- 
plicrs  who  have  asserted  the  folly  of  praise  and  blime  ; 
and  who  lluis,  at  one  fell  swoop,  level  to  its  ba«e  the 
whole  building  of  the  cabinet  of  creeds.  But  the  tremen- 
dous truth  here  recognized  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
tilings.  As  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature,  moral 
attraction  and  repulsion  will  exist ;  the  one  winning  ap- 
prov:il  or  leve,  the  other  inducing  disapproval  or  hatred, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  feelings  acted  on.  Hence 
the  necessarian  and  the  freewillist  are,  and  ever  will  be. 
on  a  parity  of  circumstances  regarding  the  effects  of  good 
and  evil.  Virtue  and  vice  must  in  themselves  ever  re- 
main the  same ;  the  happiness  of  the  one,  and  the  misery 
of  the  other,  to  the  necessarian,  appear  inevitable  con- 
sequences— lothe  advocate  of  free-will,  discretionary  or 
proportionate  reward  and  punishment*,  but  the  one,  as  the 
other,  cries  out  against  oflfences,  for  each  alike  feels  that 
tb<^y  inflict  harm  upon  him. 

I  throw  forth  these  observations   as  a  sort  of  piquet 
guard,  or  bulwark,  to  defend  me  against  charge*  of  too   | 


grent  warmth  on  a  subject,  which,  if  the  spirit  leaves  any 
record  on  tli>  perishable  material  through  which  it  acts, 
will  be  f.tuud.  when  thai  spirit  is  gone,  graven  on  my 
hofirt.  Would  that  f  had  ten  thousand  hearts,  ten  thous- 
and lives,  that  I  might  work  in  one  generation  that  which 
it  will  take  many  to  eSectJ 

When  the  axe  of  truth  is  laid  to  the  tree  of  prejudice, 
no  one  cmu  wonder  that  the  monkeys  should  make  a  great 
jubbermg  among  the  boughs;  the  fall  of  the  tree  deprives 
them  of  the  nuts  they  love  to  crack,  and  the  husks  with 
wjijcli  thev  like  to  pelt  people.  But  how  can  we  spare  to 
woiulcr  when  those  free  to  range  the  fields  and  breathe 
amid  ihc  bowers,  join  the  senseless  yell  of  the  long  tails, 
and  clamour,  it  would  seem,  more  from  common  sympa- 
thy than  common  sense  ? 

(  am  speaking  now  from  the  effects  produced  upon  my 
mind  by  the  noble  William  Hewitt's  essay  on  George 
Fox,  and  th»  article  of  an  anonymous  writer,  in  the  same 
number  of  TaiVs  Magazine,  on  fVomen  of  Business. 

How  docs  the  generously  philosophic  mind  declare  it- 
self, when  William  Howitt  says,  that  we  are  not  to  judge 
a  character  by  the  occasional  er.trRvagaiKe  of  a  mind  un- 
der strong  excitement ;  thnt  "Boyle,  the  philosopher,  had 
great  faith  in  the  marrow  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  haiged 
man,  for  the  cure  of  cert:»in  complaints,  and  left  the  re- 
cipe among  his  papers;"  that  ''Bacon,  notwithstanding 
the  wondeiful  advance  of  his  mind  beyond  the  mind  of 
his  own  ago,  held  some  notions  nearly  as  absurd :  but  who 
measure?  those  great  men  by  their  foibles  ?  It  would  be 
easy  to  bring  a  ludicrous  list  of  extravagancies,  follies, 
and  eccentricities,  committed  by  three-fourths  of  our  mar- 
tyrs antl  reformers ;  but  it  would  be  an  invidious  task. 
We  have  better  things  to  estimate  them  by." 

When  ^s  this  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  udopted  in 
considering  the  character  and  actions  of  women?  On 
that  subject  recourse  is  ever  had  to  old  stock  notions  and 
assertions,  which  are  as  suitable  to  ttie  theme  now  as  the 
old  stock  suits  of  the  performers  of  past  ages  would  be  to 
the  histrionic  brotherhood  of  the  present  day. 

The  head  nnd  front  of  the  offence  (to  me)  of  the  paper 
on  Women  of  Business  consits  in  this  assertion  : 

•'Timl  w.M.en  ar«  not  capable  of  that  self-abstraction— that 
concaiitfiition  of  the  powers  of  the  mind— that  Cthn  delibrrate 
sobriety  if  ••oiiieinpJativeness.  indispensable  to  statesmanship. 
With  TiiKM  the  pfixsions  and  the  facullties  are  inextricably  miii. 
glcrl  ill  mninl  reaeiion  Their  m.iral,  no  less  th  n  the  t  physic:  1 
orjrnniz  uion.  interdict  their  interference  in  the  mighty  strife  of 
political  wnrfanv', 

The  Cloven  foot  of  the  narrow  politician  appears  in  this 
paragraph,  which  the  afler  allusion  to  Lord  Durham  makes 
yet  more  intelligible.  The  changes  which  are  circulating 
with  the  vital  currents  of  this  country  will  mount  upwards 
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to  the  thritne ;  but  that  will  not  bo  til  a  young  branch 
waves  its  green  lioiiours  there.  Tlioii<fh  no  idolater  of 
royally,  {jlud  shall  1  be  lo  see  the  day  wlnni  1  may  beiiil 
in  keurt  hoinayfe  to  thu  'iiaoiiited  head  '  of  one  wlio  lovos 
huinauiiy — wlio  looks  upoti  a  people  witii  a  widh  to  do 
much  for  tliuin,  not  to  aiuko  the  most  of  them.  So  long 
as  thrones  be  necessary,  blest  will  be  the  lands  which 
sec  litem  tilled  by  such  us  rise  to  them  in  the  spiiit  of  the 
age  in  whii:h  they  live,  and  of  the  people  lliey  are  ap- 
pointed 10  govern. 

As  for  political  "■strife,"  I  hope  that,  hke  the  strife  of 
war,  u  passing  away ;  and  that  the  irrational  spirit  among 
.  men,  which  necessitated  the  exclusion  of  women,  is  yield- 
ing to  the  rational  spirit  which  will  admit  their  co-oper.i- 
Uon.  Of  old,  cobalt  was  thrown  aside  by  miners  as  use- 
less :  they  regarded  it  as  such  an  annoyance  when  found 
among  the  ores,  that  there  was  a  prayer  used  in  ti.e  Ger- 
man church,  that  God  would  preserve  miners  from  cobalt 
and  evil  spirits.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  forms  the  most  per- 
manent blue  colour  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and 
the  painter  now;  through  knowledge,  prizes  that  which 
the  miner  then,  through  ignorance,  despised.  A  parallel 
case  (the  simile  is  unworthy  of  my  subject)  will  occur 
when  the  noble  energies  and  genial  feelings  of  women 
are  once  fairly  in  action  c.  the  affairs  of  life.  Men  will 
laugh  at  their  j.rejudiccd  progen  tors,  as  the  painter  now 
smiles  at  tlie  ignorant  miner;  and,  exitltmg  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ic'tuule  aid,  pity  the  age  which  wanted  it. 

William  Howitt  tells  us  that  the  great  foun(fnr  of  his 
sect  'placed  woman  on  a  fooling  of  social  equality  with 
inan,  and  gave  them  in  his  society,  meetings  of  civil  dis- 
cipline of  their  own,  where  they  transacted  their  own  nf- 
fairs  of  association,  and  learned  to  rtly  an  their  own  intel- 
leclu'il  and  marul  resourct^J'* 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  system?  Hear  it 
in  the  words  in  which  William  Uowiit  speaks  of  bis  own 
people  : 

"  Among  all  the  various  society  I  have  mingled  in,  I  haTe  no- 
where seen  t^reatcr  purity  of  life  and  tientuiieiit;  a  more  envia- 
ble prc'servationof  youth  like  tenderness  of  cojiscieiice;  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  justice  ;  of  the  bcuuty  of  punctuaLity  ; 
or  so  dweet  a  ii.umtcnance  of  the  donieslicilies  ol'life.'' 

This  has  been  the  result,  if  it  were  not  the  object,  of 
George  Fox's  policy :  he  acted,  probably,  more  from 
justice  than  foresight,  and  the  sequel  shows  how  well 
justice  consists  with  the  truest  interests  of  man.  The  ef- 
fect of  female  influence  does  not  aj)pear  amoi  g  Friends, 
as  it  does  elsewht-re,  now  and  then,  as  an  e4)igrammatic 
moral  to  a  story  :  it  pervades  the  whole  economy  of  the 
sect;  it  emanates  from  all  their  proceedings ;  it  is  infused 
into  the  moral  atmosphere  ol  the  community,  as  perfectly 
as  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  blended,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  the  one  which  completes  the  uni- 
versal diapason. 

A  quakeress,  on  her  missions  of  moral  and  religious 
business,  goes  to  various  parts  of  the  world  and  to  differ- 
ent scenes  of  life  with  no  protection  but  her  imrpose  and 
ber  purity — secure  in  her  common  sense  and  right  feeling, 
and  her  power  of  appeal  to  these  in  others.  What  an  an- 
tithesis is  presented  in  the  woman  who  cannot  walk  out 
unattended  by  a  footman,  and  Klizabeth  Fry,  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  felons,  who  turned,  with  her  bright  be- 
nevolent face,  to  them,  whom  all  others  turned  from! 
Who  that  contemplates  the  mere  nonentities  of  faahion 
,  and  sentimeat  can  forbear  to  exclaiia— 


"re  WOULD  be  dupes  and  slaves, 
And  so  ye  akk.  ' 

I  despise,  let  me  rather  say  doplnro,  the  {nln'rcnnle  nn 
less  than  the  writer  on  H'omen  of  Bii-intss.  Hut  he  lookf 
only  at  effects;  if  he  must  fon<lemn,  bo  it  the  cause.  It 
is  discipline  that  makes  the  soldier,  not  the  soldier  tht 
discipline.  Women  cannot  come  openly  forwaid  in  tli« 
affairs  of  life,  and  finesse  must  giiiii  that  which  freedom 
shoiild  give.  As  for  his  assertion  that  there  ^ never  ws* 
a  female  politician  but  looked  to  the  loaves  and  fishes," 
I  will  ask  him  how  often  do  male  po  iticians  stand  .icquit- 
ted  of  the  charge?  Verily,  let  him  who  halh  no  sin  ca«t 
the  first  stone  1 

Women  will  soon  appear,  and  1  speak  with  a  prophetic 
confidence  in  their  inherent  power,  who  will  war  like  an- 
gels of  dreiid  with  lightning,  and  others  who  will  win 
their  way  like  angels  of  lovo  in  sunshine.  The  one  will 
he  more  i  eauliful  than  the  other;  but  perhaps  both  may 
be  essential.  The  lighting  is  necessary  to  pierce  thu 
thundeicloud;  if  the  cloud  come  upon  human  destiny,  th« 
hg-htning  must  rend  ami  scatter  it;  but  if  there  be  a  clear 
sky,  with  only  he,e  and  there  scudding  \apours,  then  for 
the  sunburst!  that  will  banish  partial  d;irkness  by  perfect 
light.  Upon  a  fair  field,  the  heart  of  man,  far  more  tho 
heart  of  woman,  will  open  iis  bland  and  beautiful  tr(>asiire» 
and  say  unto  all  human  creatures,  "Take  what  wealth  I 
have,  let  me  join  it  to  the  g'eneral  stock,  and,  wiihoul 
any  drawback  for  selfishness,  increase  the  riches  of 
sociality.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Btron  and  Shelley — Shelley,  at  the  gates  of  Pisay 
threw  himself  between  Byron  and  a  dragoon,  whoso 
sword  in  his  iudignation  was  lifted  and  about  to  strike, 
Bvron  told  a  common  fiiend,  sometime  afterwards,  thai 
he  could  not  conceive  how  any  man  living  should  act  so. 
•'  Do  you  know  that  he  might  have  been  killed,  and  ther« 
was  every  appearance  that  he  would  be  ?"  The  answer 
was,  "  Between  you  and  Shelley  thtre  is  bi.t  little  gimi 
larily,  and  perhaps  but  little  sympathy;  yet  what  SlielUy 
did  thi  n,  he  would  do  again,  and  always  There  is  not  a 
human  creature,  not  even  the  most  liostile,  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  protect  from  injury  at  the  hazard  of  his  life 
And  yet  life,  which  lie  would  throw  forward  so  iinguard 
edly,  is  somewhat  more  with  him  than  with  others;  ii  is 
full  of  hopes  and  aspiiations,  it  is  teeming  with  warm  feel- 
ing, and  it  is  rich  and  overrun  with  its  own  native  simple 
enjoyments.  In  him  every  thing  that  ever  gave  pleasure 
gives  it  still,  with  the  same  freshness,  the  same  exuber- 
ance, the  same  earnestness  to  communicate  and  share  it." 
"By  heaven!  I  cannot  understand  it !"  cried  Byon;''a 
man  to  run  upon  a  naked  sword  for  anidher!  '  *  *  *  In- 
nocent and  careless  as  a  boy,  Siielley  possessed  all  tho 
delicate  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  all  the  discrimination  of 
a  scholar,  and  united  in  just  degrees  the  ardour  of  the 
poet  vith  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  philosopher. 
His  generosity  and  charity  went  far  begond  those  of  any 
man,  I  believe,  at  present  in  existence.  I?o  was  never 
known  to  speak  evil  of  an  enemy,  unless  that  enemy  had 
done  some  grievous  injustice  to  another;  and  he  divided 
his  income  of  only  one  thousand  pounds  with  the  fallen 
and  afflicted,  .,     .  ,,  .  ..b 
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LORD  BROUGHAM'S  OPINION  OF 
CO-OPERATION. 

SoMB  time  sine,  Lord  Brougham  was  requested  to  gire 
hit  upiiiion  of  tlie  practicability  of  forming  societies  of 
mutual  cooperation;  when  he  rtplicJ,  ♦•  Co-operat.on 
will,  by  and  by,  do  for  tlie  worst,  but  it  must  be  begun  with 
picked  men,''  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  the  principle 
of  co-operation  so  justly  appreciated  by  ore  of  the  first 
characters  of  the  age :  for  the  opinion  here  expiessed  is 
not  exceedec'  in  its  unqualified  apprulwition  by  the  most 
■anguine  expectuiits  of  social  improvement.  That  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success,  to  begin  with  those 
who  not  only  understand  the  true  principles  of  society, 
but  are  also  imbued  with  a  proper  feeling,  experience  has 
ulready  deinonstiated.  We  must  "liegin  with  pteked 
tnen,""  with  those  who  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  unite 
ardent  zeal  and  a  heartfelt  desire  to  advance  iho  improve- 
nieiit  and  haipinrss  of  cai  1»  other.  Wfien  once  such  a 
Hociety  shall  be  completed,  and  in  active  operation,  it  may 
receive  into  its  bopom,  and  reclaim,  the  most  unfortunato 
characters.  It  wi.l  lli<  n  "do  for  the  ucrst.'' — "Coopera- 
live  Magazine,  July,  1828." 


On  the  tinUmited  capneily  rj  the  Globe  for  the  proinclion 
AiJ  Food.  Theory  of  malthu?,  Sfc.  &;c,  demonstrating  the 
practihUil'j  of  MiHenniiliejH — By  a  social  Missionary. 

When  the  orb  which  stistains  us  in  being  is  contrasted 
with  some  of  those  suns  and  worlds  which  appear  to  the 
•uperficial  observer  but  as  so  many  burning  points  scat- 
tered ovei  the  black  ground  of  the  inidnighi  heavens,  the 
conce|)lion  o^'its  vaslness  becomes  diminished  by  the  coni- 
|)arison.  But  when  It  is  contemplated  without  roterence 
to  the  asccTlained  dimensions  of  mightier  worlds,  it  pre- 
sents itself  under  a  new  aspect,  and  apj)ears clothed  with 
grandeur,  vastness,  and  sublimity.  The  rivers  taking  their 
rise  in  some  lofty  range  of  hill8or  mountains,  roll  silently 
along,  adding  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  dispensing  fer- 
tility to  the  soil  through  which  they  wkid  their  way,  \in- 
til  having  received  an  accession  of  volume  from  tributary 
«treamlei«  they  form  lich  and  expansive  sheets  of  water. 
The  surface  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  slope  and 
wiMxlland,  beneath  which  lie  buried  inexhaustible  stores 
of  mineral  and  metallic  treasures.  The  variety  observa- 
■  ble  throughout  all  its  departments  render  it  mucli  more 
pleasing  than  if  monolony  was  itsiiK>st  prominent  charac- 
teusiic 

"  Tke  lake,  the  hill,  the  healthy  wild, 

,    ,,-„  The  mountain  laughing  at  the  sky,  -^ 

.^        ,  Have  each  a  charm  forncfture'g  chiM, 

And  glad  his  heart,  and  cheer  his  eye. 
The  tempest  hattiing  with  the  waves, 
Night's  loveliest  gem, — the  moon  on  high]  ' 
Earth's  balmy  air,  and  sparry  caves, 
Bath  cheer  his  heart  and  glad  his  eye.] 

In  short,  the  earth  appears  to  be  an  immense  repository 
of  beauty  and  magnificence.  Its  brooks  babling  as  they 
pass,— its  cataracts  thundering  and  foaming  over  preci- 
pices,— its  rocks  jutting  into  the  ocean,  against  whose  rag- 
ged points  the  waters  dash  with  deafening  and  everlasting 


j  roar,— the  si.owy  raps  of  its  motmtains  illumined  with 
.  heaven's  richest  sunlight,  even  while  the  cloiuis  circle 
j  their  bosoms  far  beneath,  an  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
tranquillity  experienced  by  the  virtuous,  amid  the  tuiinoil 
(if  competitive  life,— these  in  conjunction  with  a  vast  variety 
of  other  phenomena,  combine  their  attractions  to  render  it 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  connoisseur  in  beauty,  atid  a  fit 
residence  lor  myriads  of  happy  beings. 

But  though  the  eartii  abounds  with  every  thing  requi- 
site for  human   sustenance  and  enjoyment — though  it  is 
capable,  under  a  scienlific  system  of  management,  of  af- 
fording ail  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  to  many 
limes  the  niiml^r  of  its  present   population,  yet  many  of 
its  children   l.ingnish   in  obscurity,   indigence  and  woe. 
Vice,  like  a  gaunt  spectre,  talks  through  the  world  carry- 
ing vice,  and  (,iscord,and  ruin  in  its  train.     It  haunts  the 
abode  of  the  oj»eraiive,  and  dries  up   the  springs  of  his 
liappiness.     It  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  physical  curse ;  for 
it  not  only  deprives  man  of  the  common  enjoyments  of 
life,  but  prepares  him  for  the  commission  of  crime.   ,  The 
hilarious  feeling  of  political  indeiiendence, — the  ecstatic 
buoyan.  y  ol'a  uuad  tinlrammeled  by  carking  cire  and  ex- 
cessive toil,— the  higifand  generous  resolve'which  in  its- 
self  is  so  nobly  great,   and  when  reduced  to  piactice,  so 
vastly  hcrieficial  to  society,  along  with  almost  every  other 
thing  whicii  stamps  a  moral  dignity  on  man  are  seldom 
cxhiliited  whore  it  reigns  supieme.      It  is  tlie   j)roiific 
source  of  moral    mischief,    and  physical  disorder,   and 
should  be  banished  from  llie  world  as    "a  bloated  conup- 
lion  and  a  ctiise." 

There  are  some  individuals  who  assure  irs  that  there 
are  necessary  evils,  whidi  oan  never  be  remedied  ;  that 
jiopuliition  naturally  temls  to  overshoot  tlie  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  that,  such  being  tie  case,  every  individual 
should  adopt  such  prudential  measures  as  would  keep  the 
number  of  the  population  witijin  the  litnitsof  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  nature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  argu- 
ment of  Malthus  on  this  head  is  of  a  mathematical  nature, 
depending  altogether  for  the  correctness  of  its  conclusions 
on  the  validity  of  the  preir.ises  from  which  such  conclu- 
sions are  ilrawn  "Let  us  call,"  observes  Malthus  "the 
population  of  this  island  eleven  millions  ;  and  suppose  the 
present  produce  ecjual  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  num- 
ber. In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  population  would 
be  twenty-two  millions,  and  the  food  being  also  doubled, 
the  means  «»f  subsistence  Avould  be  also  equal  to  the  in- 
crease. In  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  population 
would  be  44  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only 
equal  to  33  millions.  In  the  next  period  the  population 
would  be  88  millioits,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  just 
eqaalto  half  the  number.  And.  at  the  conclusion  of  (he 
first  centRry,  the  ]H)pnlarion  would  be  176  millions,  and  the 
means  of  support  only  e(|ua|  to  the  support  of  55  millions, 
leaving  a  population  of  125  millions  lot^idly  unprovided 
for." 

"Taking  tlic  wljole  earth,  instead  of  one  island,  emi- 
gration would,  of  course,  be  excluded;  and  supposing  the 
present  population  equal  to  a  thousand  millions,  the  hu- 
man species  would  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16, 
32,  64,  128,  256,  dec,  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,.  In  two  cenlnries  the  population  would  be  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  as  256  to  9;  in  three  centuries  as 
4096  to  13;  and  in  two  thousand  years  the  difierencs 
would  be  almost  incalculable. 

( To  be  eontinued.)  ,        -     . '%    u 
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DIVISION  OP  LABOUR. 


I  HATB  knaxrn  says  Mr.  Cooper,  coarse  wool  hats  imported 
from  M&iiche»terinto  Philadetphia,  at  three  shillings  ster- 
ling each,  by  the  invoice,  I.  The  land  owner  furnished 
the  land  tliat  fed  the  sheep.  2.  They  are  reared  by  the 
fiirnier.  3.  They  are  sheared  and  washed  by  tliosi3  who 
are  accustomed  to  this  operation.     4    The  wool  is  soiled 

5.  It  is  boiled  with  a  little  lye,  to  take  out  dirt  ami  grea.se. 

6.  It  is  packed  up  for  sale,  and  sent  froiB  tiic  inoun'aius 
of  Wales  to  Manchester.  7.  It  is  carded  at  a  carding 
machine.  8.  It  is  bowed  by  the  hat-maker,  with  a  bow 
made  for  the  purpose.  9.  It  is  rrisped  by  sulphuric  uciJ. 
10.  It  is  felted  by  the  journcman  hatter,  who  is  occupied 
iu  felting  as  the  former  is  in  bowing.  11.  It  is  sent  to 
the  dyer,  who  uses  gall-nuts  from  Aleppo,  log-wood  from 
the  Bay  of  Campeachv,  sulphate  of  iron  Irom  the  coal 
districts  of  England,  sulpliate  of  copper  from  Cornwa  1,  or 
the  Isle  of  A'lglesea.  12.  It  is  glued  and  stitfcned.  13. 
h  is  steamed  and  formed  on  a  block  14.  It  is  banded 
and  liped.  15.  A  carpenter  makes  the  case  in  wltich  it  is 
packed.  It  is  then  (t(>)  shipped  to  the  foreign  {>ort.  17. 
The  merchant  importer  sells  it  and  packs  it  ctT  to  the 
inland  retai'er,  who  (l8.)furni3liea  it,  at  about  ihe  price 
of  a  dollar,  to  the  wearer,  It  is  by  this  division  of  labour, 
and  the  dexterity  thus  acquired,  that  the  exporter  of  wool- 
len hats  caji  obtain  a  mercantile  proiiit  Irom  so,  low  a 
price» 

Eighteen  different  hands  were  employed,  u  few  years 
ago,  in  making  a  pin ;  not  one  of  whom,  if  lelt  to  himself, 
could  make  twenty  pins  a  day ;  by  this  division  of  labour, 
and  the  tools  employed,  they  can  make  5,1)00  each  p£r 
day.  At  present,  an  engine  makes  <>4  every  uunute  The 
effect  of  labour-saving  machines  is  etill  greater-  The 
machine  for  making  wood  cards,  tluit  for  making  cut  nails. 
and  the  machine  for  making  screws,  are  Aiiierican  La- 
ventions;  whose  operation  is  to  increase  tlie  product  of 
labour  one  thousand-fold.  A  piece  of  iron  wire,  put  into 
the  machine,  in  a  few  seconds  comes  out  a  screw,  per- 
fect in  aJl  its  parts.  A  blacksmith  could  hardly  make 
fifty  in  a  day.— Cooper. 

But  how  galling  it  is  when  we  reflect,  that,,  gencralley 

speaking,  it  is  neither  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  nor 

the  worker  of  it,  enjoys  the  profits.  But  the  capitaliat  who 

doei  neither ;  and  these  are  among  those  deraoralizetng 

arrangements  against  which,  if  we  spoak,  we  lose  caste. 

Shame  on  the  enemies  of  humanity,  and  the  oposeispro- 

4uceing  and  industrious  classes^ 

EDITOR. 


PROFESSION    vs.    TRADE.. 

Two  advertisements  were  recently  published  in  a  news- 
naper ;  one  for  a  clerk  in  a  store,  the  other  for  an  appren- 
tice to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade.  The  number  of  ap- 
plicants in  one  day  for  the  former  place,  was  fifty  !  for 
the  latter  not  one .'  What  »  sad  illustration  is  this  of  the 
mischievous  effeC.  that  has  been  produced  upon  the  young 
men  of  the  day,  by  the  inflated,  runtous  course  which  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  the  affairs  of  life  generally, 
have  taken  during  late  years.  The  meelianical  pursuits 
of  life  hava  got  to  be  regarded  pretty  nauch  through  the 
whole  countryi  and  especially  ia  the  aoith<.'ra  Atlaatic    , 


states,  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  labour  is  looked  npor» 
in  the  southern  slave  states  •  and  with  a  majority  of  our 
youniT  men,  \vaf)t.  if  ihk  beggary,  artifice,  if  not  knavery» 
are  r«;garded  as  |)reforable  tu  the  coriiparntive  coin])et(.'i)ce 
which  can  at  all  times  he  procured  by  honest  iudusiry. 
employed  in  tlv.ise  laborious  occupations  which  ^'ive  it> 
the  country  its  wealth  and  to  society  its  most  useful  and 
brightest  ornainents. — When  a  ditferent  state  of  feeling 
prevaiUoii  this  sulijuct,  then — and  not  till  then— will  wa 
see  lessof  iilleness.  with  its  attendants  dissolutcHess,  pov- 
erty and  <li.slione.sty.  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  thousanda 
of  ycMith  into  whose  keeping  ere  ItMig  the  interests  and 
support  of  society  and  of  the  country  will  fall. 

N.  B.  Yes  Mr.  SUN  and  you  will  continue  to  support 
these  competitive  and  demoralizing  arraiigeinrnls.  which 
as  irresistably  produce  this  state  of  things  as  the  floating 
cork  is  necessarly  propelled  to  the  slvxre  by  one  wave  im- 
pelling another.  We  liopo  however  the  SUN  will  ere 
long  throw  a  luminous  light  on  live  nature  of  man,  and  tlia 
science  of  circumstances,  and  viiKlieale  those  millennial 
arrangements  which  alone  can  make  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrious porsuits  far  more  honuralile  than  those  of  the 
Wall  street  shavers,  or  the  money  making  monopolist. 

^  EDITOR. 

LETTERS  ON   FREE  WILL. 
No  IV. 

To  thx  Editor  of  '•  The  Herald  of  the  Mete  Hoild:*- 
D.:ar  Sir, 

Having  in  my  former  letters  suppoited  the  doctrine  of 
Anti-freewill  by  arguments  deduced  from  sciipture,  I  now 
proceed  to  advocate  the  same  doctrine  by  argument  de- 
duced solely  from  reason  and  founded  on  a  metai)liy»- 
ical  investigation  of  the  chatacter  of  man.  The  leading 
and  primary  fact  in  the  code  of  laws,  published  in  j-our 
first  i>aper,  isonewjiich  I  have  never  yet  found  any  person 
bold  enough  to  contradict ;  aiul  the  reason  obviously  is  tliat 
the  fact  is  so.  self  evident,  lliat  no  man  who  pretends  to 
any  share  of  common  sense,  can  f^^T  one  moment  deny  it. 
This  fact  is  "^'That  man  is  a  compound  bemg,  whose  char- 
acter is  made-up  of  his  organization,  and  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances upon  this  organization."  upon  this  fact  I  shali 
found  my  argument. 

If  man  is  this  compouml  being,  can  he  be  a  free  agent, 
1  answer  decidely  No!  unless  indeed  it  can  be  proved  that 
he  has  anthing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  organiza- 
tion, wliich  I  scarce  think  any  one  will  be  so  foolish  a« 
tO' assert.  ,.,,,^  ■.  >,,,  ,;.,, ,,    _,,-,,  , 

Every  thinking  man  must  feel  assured  that  he  never 
could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  that  it  was  made 
or  created  for  him  by  circumstances  or  a  power  over 
which  he  had  no  control ;  and  that  by  no  possible  efl\)rti 
on  bis  own  part  could  be  prevent  or  dixect  the  formaiiooi 
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olUii*  urgauiKutiun.  Our  Saviour  in  speaking  to  the  Jews 
BTcrls  10  iht  inability  of  man,  in  this  respect  when  he 
nsks  "which  ofyoti,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit 
to  his  stature?"  If  man  then,  cannot  alter,  or  determine 
or  create,  the  physical  organization;  much  less  can  he  the 
iiicntnl  organization;  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  brain,  and  which  phrenologists  divide  into 
separate  compartments.  One  man  is  born  with  a  full 
dcvelopement  of  the  intellectual,  whil«  another  has  a  pre- 
l)onderancc  of  the  moral,  and  a  third  an  excess  of  the  an- 
imal propeuiiitieB.  The  character  of  each  of  these  men 
is  different,  and  that  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
difference  in  his  menial  organization. 

Now  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  this  organization 
being  Created  for  him,  and  not  by  him,  and  Ids  character 
depending  in  a  measure  upon  this  organization,  he  cannot 
jwssiljly  have  any  character  other  than  that  thus  created 
for  hi. II  by  external  influences  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol, and  con8t'(|uently  he  it  the  creaPure  of  lircumstances, 
mid  can  have  no  freewill,  or  tcitl  contrary  or  opposed  to 
thise  circumtlnvcea. 

Organization  is  however  but  the  first  layer  of  those  ma- 
terials which  form  the  character.  It  gives  the  first  bias 
to  the  mind  but  other  circumstances  f(|ually  without  the 
control  of  the  man,  have  also  their  share  in  making  him 
the  being  that  he  is.  One  of  these  is  bodily  health;  ano- 
ther is  education;  and  third  is  the  inTucnres,  often  very 
powerful,  of  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. All  of  these  nre  entirely  beyond  his  own  con- 
trol until  that  age  when  iha  character  has  become  formed 
and  moulded  and  can  only  be  partially  altered  by  any 
succeeding  circumstances. 

No  man  makes  or  can  make  his  body  weak  or  strong 
Nature  or  circumstances,  gives  to  me  a  well  knit  frame 
and  iron  constitution;  to  another  a  sickly,  puny,  and  in- 
firm one.  The  same  in  education;  one  is  surrounded 
from  the  cradle  by  moral  influences,  wise  preceptors,  and 
kind  friends;  another  by  vice,fraud,and  the  most  infamous 
outcasts uf  society.  These  outward  circumstances  are  con- 
tinually acting  u]Km  the  mental  conformation,  and  the 
mental  conformation  upon  them ;  and  thus  is  produced 
tlie  character,  either  depraved  or  virtuous,  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

Now  can  any  one  deny  this  ?  dare  any  one  deny  this? 
And  if  they  cannot,  what  is  Ihe  inference  we  draw  7  to 
what  result  do  we  come?  why  naturally,  reasonably,  and 
i)nly  to  this,— 7%a<  mnn  u  tht  erealttn  of  cireutn$taHce$, 
•vsr  tchith  he  hn$  no  control^  and  tKai  he  ha$  no  freewill. 
_  Yours&c.  J.  G.F, 
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'. 

A  REFORM  IN  SOCIETY  NECESSARY  FROM  PRES- 
ENT CAUSES. 

In  the  examination  of  this  momentous  subject  we 

shall  fur  our  own  ease  and  to  facilitate  (be  iavestig^a- 

tion  of  the  reader  present    our  ideas  ol  the  radical 

reform  we  advocate  under  the  following  head8. 
FiHsT,  the   necessity  of  a  change  in  the  present 

arrangements  of  Society. 

SEco.NiiLY,  the  manner  and  the  means  by  which 
this  change  may  be  elTecfcd  with  the  least  injury  to 
any  member  of  the  human  family. 

TniRiiLY — The  ultimate  results  of  this  reform. 

FiasT — The  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  present 
arrangements  of  Society. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  present  arrangements  of 
Society  is  that  which    gives    the  capitalist  such  an 
overwelming  and    unjustifiable  influence   over  the 
liennyless  consumer,  and  impoverished  producer- 
We  see  the  industrious,  but  poverty  stricken  work- 
man   of  .Manchester,  producing   a  superabundance 
uf  wealth,  or  the  conveniences,  superfluities,  and  the 
blessings  of  life,  from  whom  it  is  legally  taken  by 
(he  capitalists,  apply'd  to  their  own  agTandizcment 
or  disfributed  to  rheir  favourites,  who  often  spend  it 
in  voluptuousness,   prodigality  and  vice. 
We  ask  would  it  not  be  infinitely  better,  if  the  wealth 
produced  by  the  indusftrious,  prudent  and  intelligent 
were  under  (licir  control  and  directed  so  as  to  make  it 
subservient  to  (heir  mental  and   physical  wants,  and 
all  (hose  rational  enjoyments,  which  are  his  inalien- 
able rights 

The  present  irrational  arrangements  of  society  dis- 
pose the  rich  to  lay  heavy  and  grievious  burdens  on 
the  poor  and  industrious  producer.  This  however 
is  not  ail ;  for  the  thousands  of  immanitious  sher- 
iffs— the  expensive  army  of  nocturnal  watchmen,  the 
whole  posse  of  impetuous  policemen — the  band  of 
expensive  Lawyers,— the  swarms  of  Wall-streel 
Shavers,— The  associated  Bankers,  and  money  mono- 
polists, the  imposing  posse  of  incorporated  judges, 
the  expensive  and  improvident  Legislators.  The 
death-spreading  thousands  of  soldiers,  with  all 
their  heros,  fighting  men,  or  men  of  blood,  and  all 
their  expensive  retinue,  implements,  volaptousnest 
and  prodigality.,  together  with  the  thousands  of  help* 
less  widows,  and  orphans,  mad*  so  hy  their  murder- 
ous  pursuits,  all,  yes,  all,  fkll  with  relentless  %tA 
oppressive  Tengeance  on  the  working'  and  producing 
classes. 
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<*'  With  (his  appalling  cansideradon  before  our  eyes, 
t  agether  with  a  thousand  similar  reflections  which 
night  be  brought  forward,  we  ask  if  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  change,  or  shall  we  continue  tu  hug 
the  chains,  and  bless  the  state  in  which  we  are  found 
without  attempting  to  alleviate  our  distress  or  apply 
the  balm  which  nature,  or  the  God  of  nature,  has 
provided  to  heal  the  maladies  of  the  human  race  and 
redeem  them  from  such  appalling,  demoraliztng  and 
oppressive  arrangements. 

Besides  the  opressive  uselessness  of  these  establish- 
ments, let  us  glance  at  the  demoralization  which  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  present  arrangements  of 
society.  The  employer  is  under  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  give  his  servants  and  labourers  the  lowest 
possible  price  for  (heir  labor,  while  tliey  in  return,  and 
by  way  of  selfdefence,  are  under  strong  inducement  to 
render  him  the  least  posisible  service.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  rich  are  constantly  at  antipodes,  with  the 
poor  and'  vice  versa.  Generally  speaking,  the  govern- 
ments are  opposed  to  (he  populace,  and  the  populace 
opposed  to  the  goverments.  All  goverroents  are  justly 
chargeable  with  legislating  for  the  rich  M'ithout  a 
merciAiI  and  just  regard  for  the  poor  ;  it  ever  holds 
out  its  emoluments  and  perquisites  to  those  who  could 
best  do  without  them ;  nay  those  who  have  the  strong- 
est faculties  for  involving  the  nations  in  disiress  are 
encouraged  and  surrounded  with  uliges,  emolu- 
ments, and  honors,  while  the  industrious  producer, 
and  the  labouring  poor,  are  neglected,  distressed,  and 
maUreated.  We  therefore  ask  with  emphasis  as 
strong  as  death,  and  deliberation  as  solemn  as  the 
grave,  is  there  not  a  necessity  for  a  change,  can  no- 
thing be  done  to  redeem  us  from  distress  and  save 
u«  from  the  despotism  of  the  arrangements  of  this  old 
immoral  world? 

Sbcoioilt — The  manner  and  die  means  by  whiclk 
this  change  may  be  effected,  with  (he  least  possible 
injury  (o  any. 

We  are  free  to  admi(  (hat  (he  ehange  we  propose  is 
the  mos(  (horo*  and  radical  of  any  (ha(  has  ever  been 
proposed  (o  (he  great  family  of  man,  and  (herefore 
we  have  to  encounter  with  the  general  and  the  stron- 
gs prejudices  of  the  pppulaee.  We  know  that  our 
principles  wage  war  with  the  supposed  interest  of  a 
ooBsiderablc  portion  of  those  who  gain  their  craft  by 


the  present  demorali/.ing  arrangements  of  (his  old 
immoral  world,  and  that  our  task  is  an  herculean  one, 
demanding  mightier  energies  than  those  which  were 
seen  at  the  Add  of  \Yaterloo.  Therefore  we  must 
take  hold  of  the  likeliest  means  and  prosecuta  the 
best  plans,  among  which  we  shall  find,  ^^^ , 

1.  The  employment  of  lecturers,  preachers,  or  ora- 
tors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  urge  expos(ulation  upon 
expostulation,  argument  upon  argument,  until  convia- 

tion  on  the  mind. 

Who  must  call  to  their  assistance  all  that  is  de- 
monstrative in  nature,  all  that  is  sublime  in  poetry, 
all  Uiat  is  convincing  in  mctnphyi,ics,  all  (hat  is  forci- 
ble in  argument,  all  that  is  founded  in  truth,  all  Uiat 
is  grand  in  its  nature,  yea,  they  must  ransack  uni- 
versality, and  bring  from  thence  such  persuasive  ar- 
gument, that  is  calculated  to  Avork  conviction  on  the 

mind. 

2.  We  must  hold  ft-equent  meetings,  "  wemustnot 
forget  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together."  "We 
must  remember  that  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron  so  doea 
the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend ;"  by  this  means 
we  shall  enlighten  eacli  others  mind,  and  take  each 
Other  to  nature  and  to  God. 

We  shall  exhort  the  industrious  producer  to  en- 
ter into  community,  and  reserve  all  (he  productions  of 
wealth  under  their  entire  control,  without  allowing 
the  rich  and  the  capitalist  to  inveigle  them  out  of  it,  but 
we  shall  not  exhort  the  poor  to  compel  the  rich  to 
divide  their  possessions  with  the  peer,  for  we  are 
not  agrarians,  but  we  shall  certainly  leave  the  non-pro- 
ducers to  make  their  own  clothes,  grow  their  own 
corn,  and  build  their  own  mansions,  or  if  we  do  (hese 
things  for  (hem,  we  shall  do  i(  as  a  means  of  ab- 
s(rac(ing  (ha(  from  (hero,  which  (hey  have  so  irra- 
tionally Abstracted  ft-om  others,  nei(her  do  wo  consid- 
er this  procedure  as  an  injury  to  (hem,  because 
while  they  are  useless  consumers  withou(  being  use- 
ftil  producers,  (hey  (hereby  injure  themselves,  (heir 
heaUh,  and  cons(i(ution,  and  exert  a  baneful  influence 
on  those  around  (hem. 

We  shall  make  use  of  the  Press,  and  while  we  have 
this  means  in  our  hands  they  may  have  their  irra- 
tional arrangements  their  corrupt  and  servile  monopo- 
lies, their  unnatural  laws  and  governments,  their 
oppressive  institutions  and  usages,  their  thousands 
4)t  bloody  men,   and    implements  of   deaUi,  their 
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ignorant  notions  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  means 
liy  which  to  surround  him  with  hap|)ines8,  their  mis- 
tranlations  of  (ho  oracle  of  truth,  the  craft  of  tlieir  ignorant 
leaders,  and  thi;  corrupting  notions^  they  have  dissernina- 
tel  relntivo  to  th.j  nature  of  man,  their  demoralizing  in- 
stil iitions  and  arrangciiu.nts  of  society,  their  competitive 
aud  fraudulent  transactions,  (heir  dungeons,  prisons,  and 
fiery  lakes,  and  all  the  means  between  heaven  and  earth 
to  overhaul  resigtance  ;  yet,  with  the  use  of  the  press, 
will  we  go  on  undismayed  and  with  it,  we  will  throw  aside 
tho  corruption  it  was  intended  to  shelter. 

T«iRDLT-The  ultimate  resuliof  this  reformation.  When 
i    the  whole  world  "with  all  its  affections  and  lusts,"  with  all 
j    its  corrupting  and  servile  institutions,  with  all  its  legalized 
robbery  and  fraud,  with  all  its  customs  of  robbing  the  poor, 
and  all  its  disregard  of  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of 
man,  shall  have  been  [swept  away  with  the  force  of  truth 
and  the  light  of   nature,  then  shall  man  stand  erect,  en- 
.    nobled,  and  redeemed  ;    then  shall  he  by  the  force  of  gen- 
ius, the  wants  of  his  nature,  and  the  glory  of  his  desires, 
surround  himself  with  all  that  is  niagniticent  in  nature,  all 

that  is  glorious  in  truth,  all  that  is  worthy  of  iuiitaiiua  in 
morals. 

Man  shall  then  be  surrounded  with  the  bounties  of  na- 
I  ture,  the  pleasures  of  the  splendid,  the  sublimity  of  the 
•acred,  the  glory  of  his  dignity,  the  charms  of  his  in- 
nocence, the  pleasures  of  his  passions,  the  entertainment 
of  his  pursuits,  the  abundance  of  his  productions,  the 
gratification  of  his  achievement*,  the  serenity  of  his 
quietude,  and  all  that  can  make  him  happy  in  life,  and 
ttiumphanl  in  death. 

Then  will  the  lion  of   com  petition   lie  down  with  the 
lamb  of  contentment.     Then  will  the  child  of  docility 
,,   lay  its  hand  on  the  hole  of  the  corkattrice's  den  without 
f,   injury,  then  will  come  that  all  important  time  sf*  long 
,    looked  for  by  the  ancients,  and  desired  by  the  weary  and 
.     heavy  laden,    fortius  let  our  hands  be  strong,  our  mind 
, .    fervent,  and  our  soul  determined,  let  those  whose  minds 
^    arc  imbued  with  the  sacred  doctrines  of  harmonyism  per 
'   aevere,  let  them  be  determined  to  persevere  amid  all  op- 
position,   let  them  remember  that  the  best  cause  in  the 
'   world  demands  their  undivided  exertions. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  and  the 
public  pfcncrally,  to  the  meeting  announced  by  our  secre- 
tary on  the  last  column,  at  which  all  the  facts  ia  perfect 
hsmony  with  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  are  taught  and  enforc- 
ed, and  which,  if  practically  acted  upon,  would  lead  to 
Sociability— Morality— Plenty — aud  Perfect  Happiness. 
Let  not  thoso  who  have  a  ray  of  light  on  the  subject  con- 
tinue to  hug  the  chains  of  competitive  arrangements  around 
them.  Let  them  denounce  with  persuasive  eloquence  the 
demoralizing  arrangements  of  this  old  immoral,  fraudu> 
lent,  and  ungodly  world;  with  all  its  priestly,  gOTermnen- 
tal,  and  commercial  craft.     The  Members  of  th«  Society 


are  particularly  requested  to  attend,  as  the  considerttion 
of  getting  another  room  is  to  be  laid  before  them. 

The  Furrieuritcs  were  invited  to  attend  our  meeting 
and  vindicate  their  system  ;  we  should  be  glad,  and  some- 
what expect  to  see  them  there. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  tohearofthe  assemblirg  of 
our  friends  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  places, 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  U3  if  they  would  communicate 
with  us,  atid  use  their  exertions  and  influence  to  obtain 
subscribers  for,  and  circulate  our  Periodical.  Th«y 
should  remember  that  it  is  the  omit  onb  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  ofJVorth  and  SotUh  ^meriea,  and  that  it  dissem- 
inates those  sublime,  benevolent,  and  godlike  principle! 
which  if  universally  adopted,  would  create  universal  hap- 
piness, when  discord  that  child  of  this  terrisiial  bell 
would  be  banished  from  the  wide  domains  of  God's  crea- 
tion. Hail,  Hail,  thou  Millennial  day,  when  morality 
shall  triumph  over  vice,  when  concord  shall  subdue  dis- 
cord, and  when  peace  and  plenty  shall  sit  playful  in  every 
face. 

These  are  truly  hard  and  winterly  times.  We  hope  our 
patrons  will  pay  as  well  as  they  can,  and  help  us  on  till 
the  spring  dawns  upon  us,  business  flourish,  aad  money 
circulates;  for  no  one  knows,  neither  can  we  tell  how  hard 
it  is  to  collect  in  money.  "* 


rOR    THE  KKW   MORJlL  WORLB. 

MANKIND. 

A  POEM.-Bt  J.  G.  FRKBMAir. 


Part  11.— Prospective ;  or,  SocMty  a«  il  May  )«. 

(Concluded.) 

L 

The  great  Creator  of  the  human  lace, 
When  first  he  gave  this  world  a  dwelling  place 
Fnr  man,  bestowed  each  herb  and  tree, 
The  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  a-r,  and  sea, 
On  him  for  his  enjuymont;  spread  the  light 
In  equal  portions,  day  succeeding  night; 
Seed  lime  and  harvest,  sunshine  and  soft  rain, 
Vfcre  shared  alike  by  mountain,  vale,  and  plain ; 
And  nature's  bkssings  equally  did  fkll 
In  rich  and  rare  abundance  over  all. 
Mankind  enjoyed  the  bounties  kindly  ssnt, 
And  led  a  life  of  comfort  and  content; 
Well  pleased  to  earn  their  daily  bread  with  tml, 
And  gather  in  the  products  of  the  soil ; 
Since  none  were  there  ita  firuita  to  wmngty  Ntae 
And  live  apon  in  inddtence  and  ease. 
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II. 

Then  might  th«  gardens  or  the  world  be  mmi 
Arrayed  in  flowers  and  pMtures  erer  green. 
Spreading  their  beaoteoui  landaeapea  to  the  eight, 
Enamelling  its  face  with  verdure  bright. 
And  making  earth,  what  earth  should  OTsr  be, 
A  happy  home  for  beings  gay  and  free, 
A  pleasant  path  to  Immortality. 
Such  as  was  man  in  those,  earths  early  days. 
Ere  he  had  turned  aside  from  virtues  ways, 
And,  seeking  pieaaare  in  forbidden  joys, 
Whioh  enervate  the  soul,  the  seitses  cloys, 
Turns  his  sweet  life  of  love  to  rancorous  hate. 
And  makes  his  home  of  beauty  desolate ; 
Such  as  man  then  was,  man  may  be  again 
Beneath  the  promised  mild  millennial  reign. 
Such  as  when  first  in  native  worth  he  trod 
And  stood  oreet  the  image  of  his  God. 


III. 

Twill  be  a  golden  age  indeed  when  man 
Shall  rule  according  to  his  Maker's  plan; 
When  reason  shall  assert  her  sway,  and  roll 
Majestic  through  the  channels  of  the  sauI, 
And  like  some  mighty  river  sweep  along 
Resistless  in  its  course — broad,  deep,  and  strong ; 
*  While  error,  like  the  weeds  upon  its  tide 
Is  scattered  by  the  billows  far  and  wide; 
When  might  and  right  together,  band  in  hand, 
Shall  by  the  side  of  k>ve  and  virtue  stand ; 
When  nations  shall  have  learned  to  war  no  more, 
And  peace  extending  wide  from  shore  lo  shore, 
Shall  bind  them  all  by  broad  and  common  ties, 
And  man  shall  with  his  feHows  harmonize. 
No  city  walls  need  then  fence  him  round. 
No  trumpet  blow  with  Masts  of  martial  sounds 
No  sword  be  drawn,  no  standard  raised  on  high. 
Warning  the  strong  to  fight,  the  weak  to  fly  \ 
No  weeping  mother  with  her  helpless  child 
Mourn  a  dead  ftiber's  loss  with  sorrow  wild ; ' 
Mo  death,  no  carnage,  licensed  murder's  train 
Deface  god's  imago,  with  their  blood- red  stain; 
No  despot  then  enslave,  no  bigot  rule. 
No  genius  bend  the  knee  to  titled  fool ; 
But  worth  alone  pre-eminent  shall  stand 
In  proand  distinction  highest  in  the  land. 
And  justice,  ruling  with  its  equal  sway, 
Claim  only  that  which  all  with  joy  obey; 
And  knowledge-glorious  knowledge-spreading  far^ 
Diffusing  light,  like  some  new-risen  star. 
Shall  beam  on  all  »like,  and  fill  the  soul 
With  treasures  g^therisd  from  .each  distant  pole ; 
And  hope  celestial,  lured  ftom  realnis  abova^ 
Fill  every  heart  with  aniv^rsal  lovn. 
Oh!  then  shall  earth  aga'l|i>n  Eden  be, 
And  man  an  image  of  the  Sai^. 


"  The  Herald  nf  the  Nev  Moral  World  "  will  contain  eight 
extra  large  royal  octavo  pages,  printed  on  good  white  paper,  with 
new  type,  making  a  handsom  volume  convenient  for  Binding, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  be  issued  to  subscriliors  once  in  trtrj 
two  weeks  until  500  subseriben  are  obtained,  when  it  will  be> 
come  a  weekly  paper,  at  the  same  price,  viz.  TWO  DOLLARS 
per  annum. 

This  publication  will  b«  devoted  to  the  icicnee  of  human  na- 
ture and  society,  and  o.«pecially  to  the  elevation  and  happiness  of 
those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  univere,  showing  that  all 
the  governments  thereof  have  been  founded  in  avarice  and  vice, 
and  an  abject  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws, 
policy  and  cuntoms  have  ene  invarisble  tendency  to  enrich  the 
rich  and  impovcri«h  the  induotrieus  and  producing  cfasfses,  and 
generate  that  ignorance  and  vice,  in  which  we  find  the  universal 
family  of  man  involved. 

It  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact,  th  >t  man  is 
a  compound  being  made  up  of  his  constitution  and  the  influrnce 
of  external  circumstances,  proving  that  man  ia  only  a  vicious 
being  because  he  is  surrounded  by  vicious  circumstances;  and 
that  if  he  were  surrounded  by  virtuous  circumstances  and  more 
noble  internal  and  «zternal  influences,  he  would  be  more  noble, 
virtuous,  and  happy. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  God-like  object,  it  will  be  shown  that 
all  the  productions  of  wealth  must  be  a  community  of  common 
property,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  principles  the  indus- 
trious poor,  and  the  ingenious  mechanic,  need  not  labour  more 
than  four  or  six  honrs  a  day  in  order  to  surround  themselves  and 
families  with  abundance  of  tho  blessings  of  this  life,  both  mental 
and  physical ;  and  that  they  may  immediately  enter  into  such  an 
organization  and  arrangements  as  would  prevent  the  non-pro- 
ducer from  inveigling  them  out  of  tho  friiits  of  their  labour,  and 
preserve  to  themselves,  «nd  all  the  members  of  the  oommunily, 
immeasurable  and  incalculable  wealth,  enlightening  all  their 
minds,  ennobling  all  their  feelings,  moralising  aH  their  influen- 
ces, nid  showing  them  how  tc  create  a  light  that  will  dissipate 
the  clouds  of  daskoess  that  Mundateihe  human  mind,  and  jreform 
all  the  surrounding  governments  that  oppres  and  mislead  the 
working  man. 

DjT  Editors  will  subserve  the  catue-ot  Human  Progseu  oy 
copying,  or  noticing  this  Prospectus. 

AD  VERTI  SEM  ENT. 

t!r  WANTED— Six  wspectable  Men  are  viauted  as  Agents 
to  Cativass  for  this  Paper. 

OTICE— " SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP 
HUMAN  HAPPINESS."— A  Meeting  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  at  3  o'elock,  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  Fcbrnary  Slsi,  1841, 
at  the  Hall,  148  Eisbth  Avenue.  A  full  meeting  of  tke  Members 
and  friends  of  the  Society  is  respectfully  requested. 
N.  B.— Rev.  J.  M.  Homer  will  address  the  meeting. 
By  «ld«r  of^he  Soeiety. 

J.  G.  FREEMAN,  Secretary. 
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"  I  niii  R  lunn,  aud  deem  noiliiuK  w-hicb  relatea  to  m.  mnu  foreiifn  lo  my  fvrnuga." 
*'  Pluto  i«  mr  fi^ieud,  SocrnteH  i«  luj'  friend,  bnt  Truth  i«  mor«>  iii)-  frieii<l.'>' 


HCT,  J.  M.    IIIIRNER, 
EttlTOR. 
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QUAKER  WOMEN. 

'BT  MK8.    LXMAN  ORIMSTOMK. 

(Concluded  from  page  26-) 

"  All  that  is  cu3tom  now  was  innoTtition  once  ;^'  all  that 
is  innova'ion  notv  will  be  custom  by -end-by.  But  the  ene- 
mies of  change  feel  a  sort  of  cockney  wonder,  and  sensi- 
bility to  the  ludicrous,  at  anything  which  is  new  to  them. 
To  such  the  idea  of  a  tDonuin  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  almost  as  the  idea  of  themselves  speaking 
there,  and  nearhj  vls  laughable.  But  I  will  ask  the  think- 
ing, the  informed,  the  liberal  man — he  who  has  felt  Uia 
heart  throb  and  his  brain  beat  in  behalf  of  human  nature, 
whether  a  woman,  so  armed  and  animated,  though  a  new, 
would  be  a  ridiculous  sight  in  parliament,  or  in  a  nobler 
assembly  still,  that  of  the  enlightened  of  all  classes  of  her 
country  people  ?  If  nature  has  endowed  her  with  elo- 
quence, and  study  possessed  her  with  knowledge  to  ser?e 
the  cause  of  her  country,  should  she  be  declared  incom- 
petent because  she  were  wrapped  in  a  silken  shawl  instead 
ofa  senator's  robe  ?  Because  she  spoke  with  a  voice  of 
sitver  instead  of  brass? 

Ai  regards  tite  guardianship  of  the  poor,  and  the  regu- 
Jatiuu  of  public  morals,  the  least  reflection  is  sufficient  to 


show  that  the  united  agency  of  the  sexes  must  be  more 
efficient  than  the  ai!;ency  of  either  alone.  In  every  parish 
there  are  women,  elderly  and  old,  who  yet  in  the  virour 
ai  their  health  and  intellect,  might  bi  stow  on  general  in- 
terests those  powers  which  their  grown  up  families  no 
longer  tax.  How  much  more  might,  and  would,  a  female 
overseer  sf  (he  poor  do  in  acting  for  the  poor,  than  any  of 
th;it  kind  of  superintendents  have  ever  yet  done  ?  If  »/ie 
were  applied  to  in  the  case  of  a  lying  in  woman,  s/te  would 
not  order  dry-bread,  as  was  done  on  a  recent  occsision. 
She  who  had  been  herself  a  nother,  iind  given  a  mother's 
nourishment  to  a  child,  could  appreciate  tho  ncce>sitie8 
and  the  suffei  injjs  of  the  creature,  in  such  a  case,  appeal- 
ed to  her.  Was  there  a  female  police,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  under  wise  regulati  )n,  with  male  officers,  the 
young  victim  of  folly  might  find  a  friend  and  an  advisor, 
where  she  now  only  finds  a  further  betrayer.  Women 
once  invested,  by  education,  opinion,  and  custom,  with 
the  power  of  exerting  heart  and  mind  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  miserable 
prostitute,  would  pause  and  speak  to  her,  and  might,  per- 
haps, often  turn  the  sinnerfrom  her  way  of  sorrow. 

If  an  estimate  could  be  made  of  all  the  dormant  moral 
and  mental  power  which  sits  with  dowagers  at  fire-sides, 
or  as  mere  lookers  on  at  midnight  parties — power  which 
might  be  brought  to  bear  beneficially  on  the  best  interests 
of  all — the  very  welkin  would  ring  again  with  laughter  at 
human  folly.  Women  are  allowed  to  be  guides  and  di- 
rectors in  all  that  adds  poliNh  and  grace  to  social  life  ;  ho 
is  only  a  bear,  who  has  not  been  motlified  into  a  &eau  by 
the  agency  of  belleu  This  is  only  one  foriii  of  apoweF, 
which,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  drawing-rooms,  should 
be  extended  to  school-rooms,  lecture-rooma,  workliouse- 
rooms,  cottage -rooms,  and  prison-rooms,  then,  il  the  world 
were  not  the  ■belter  for  this  accession  of  power  from  fe- 
male hearts  and  minds,  then  let  woman  bear  the  brand  of 
inferiority,  upon  proof  and  not  upon  presumption. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  remarkably  neglected  by  all 
the  writers  upon  women,  even  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  whose 
delightful  work  on  Shakspeare's  Women  should  have  Won 
for  her  a  diadem,  if  crowning  the  head  could  add  x:onse- 
cration  to  the  brow  of  genius.  She  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  character  of  Miranda,  that  it  "resolves  itself  into  the 
very  elements  of  womanhood.  She  is  beautiful,  modest, 
and  tender,  and  these  only.^'  Mrs.  Jumesun^s  poetic  tem- 
perament invests  her  views  with  a  veil,  which  may  be 
worn  when  we  are  companioned  by  idenltlv,  but  must  be 
put  aside  when  wo  encounter  rsality.  The  rank  which 
beauty  holds,  poetry  has  conferred,  but  philosophy  has  not 
confirmed.  My  spirits  sadden  when  1  think  liow  many, 
beautiful  at  heart,  are  wounded  by  this  overweening,  th;s 
exclusive  homage  to  the  beauty  of  forra. 
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But  Uwt:  which  I  would  principally  rMnark  is,  that  the 
feiii&leolKiracter  is  always  considered  auch  as  it  exists  in 
youih,  though  like  the  male  character, .  it  becoine«i  modi- 
fied and  altered  with  advancing  age.  Abstractedly  con- 
sideied,  woman  is  always  beautiful  and  young — beauty, 
modesty,  and  tenderness  are  her  elements.  This  has  its 
source  in  the  one  principle  which  is  the  base  of  female 
degradation. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am. so  unwise  as  to  under- 
value beauty— so  unsexed  as  to  deny.the  yet  greatf-r  value 
of  modesty—so  cold  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  oharra  of 
tenderness.  But  these  qualities  need  to  be  combined  witli 
otiiers;  and  at  different  stages  of  life  wear  and  exert  a 
diffeient  aspect  and  power.  The  modesty  and  icndorneps 
of  the  girl,  united  with  immature  and  ud/ried  power,  and 
with  utter  inexperience,  makes  her  a  shrinking,  sensitive 
being,  needing  aid,  not  yielding-  it;  but  this  creature,  ad- 
vanced to  be  an  aged  matron,  thougli  the  same  in  princi- 
ple, is  very  dilVerent  in  her  powers  and  their  application, 
instead  of  biushinj?  behind  the  silver  shield  of  modesty, 
she  walks  forth,  and  bears  it  along,  with  her:  instead  of 
pressing  the  urn  of  feeling  secretly  and  silently  to  her 
own  heart,  she  carries  it  forth,  and  pours  it  into  the  hearts 
of  olliors. 

When  the  upholder  of  things  as  they  are  is  beat  out  of 
every  other  hold,  then  he  says  it  is  ttnderuens  which  shel- 
ters women  from  the  rude  encounters  of  the  world,  which 
any  attention  to  general  interests  would  necessitate  her 
meeting.  W  hat  a  fallacy  is  this  ?  How  is  this  plan  kept 
in  the  letter,  and  violated  in  spirits  .'  Many  a  woman,  in 
the  unregarded  walks  of  common  life,  bears  the  brimt  of 
more  than  our  men  in  authority  have  ever  faced.  If,  with- 
out lacerating  private  feeling,  the  biography  of  the  King's 
Bench,  for  instance,  could  be  written,  we  should  behold 
many  of  tliose  who  are  ostensibly  so  carefully  sheltered, 
from  the  gusty  storms  of  public  life,  buffeting  the  huge 
waves  of  a  sea  of  private  sorrow.  Truly,  man  and  woman 
have  walked  through  life  very  much  like  the  giant  and  the 
dwarf  in  the  fable, — he  has  got  all  the  honors,  and  she  all 
the  blows. 

Men  have  been  misled  by  their  overweening  estimate  of 
physical  strength — it  is  a  force  which  in  its  blind  action 
may  do  much  evil,  but  no  good  ;  it  is  the  direction  of  in- 
telligence that  gives  it  value,  and  intelligence  finds  that 
it  may  now  be  left  to  rank,  like  the  fossil  mammoth,  with 
the  distinctions  of  past  ages — such  huge  masses  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  resistance 
of  chaotic  matter.  Ah  society  refines,  man  transfers  labor 
to  machinery,  and  works  himself  by  mental,  not  by  manual 
power.  The  principle  of  physical  superiority  might  place 
rho  muscular  coachman  above  his  nervous  master,  though 
the  one  was  only  fit  to  drive  coach  horses,  and  the  other 
capable  to  direct  the  state  team. 

The  I.enefactors  of  society,  if  some  power  could  burst 
the  cerements  of  the  grave,  and  call  them  in  array  before 
us,  would  present  in  their  ranks  few  Ajaxes,  and  no  //ec- 
lors ;  tiie  majority  have  been  little  men  with  large  minds, 
and  unboastful,  and  unpresuming  in  proportion  to  their 
merit.  Yet  if  this  idea  %vere  indeed  realized,  these  pale 
apparitions  would  make  men  blush,  as  many  among  them 
might  say,  "And  I  have  then  no  monument!"  while  the 
ghosts  of  melo-dramatjc  heroes  would  glance  away  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  the  tomb,  conscious  that  it  presented 
a  nobler  piece  of  work  than  they  had  themselves  ever 
done. 

There  ia  a  tide  running  in  my  heart  that  wotiI4  carry 
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too  far  out.     I  wHI  coBclode  n  ith  William 

vi.riis,    '-A  day  is  certainly,  ooniing  upon  us 

y  !>li|   prejudcis- shall  be  thrown  down  ;  when 

irk  vnth  purer  hands  and  sin»pler  views;  when 

:e!  it  necessary  to  regard  all  men  as  brothers, 

•  oi  one  flesh,  and  ordained  to  one  salvation— 

tiiichines  10  grow  rich'uj'on  ;        •        «        • 

i  •  s  ,1  bounden  duty  to  spread  abroad  better 

r    1  Kiiths — to  inspire  more  elevated  and  juit . 

e  uiiiuacter,  offices,  and  duties  of  Women." 


On  the  unlimited  capacily  of  the  Glnhe  /or  the  production 
0/  Food.  Theory  of  Malthus,  SfC.  ^-c,  demonstrating  the 
pructibilily  of  Millennialism. — By  a  Social  Missionary. 

CONCLUDED. 

"  In  this  supposition  no  limits  whatever  are  placed  to 
the  produce  of  the  earth.  It  may  increase  for  ever,  and 
be  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  ;  yet,  still,  tiie 
power  of  population  being  in  every  period  so  much  supe- 
rior, the  increase  of  the  lmm;in  species  can  only  be  kept 
down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  con- 
slant  operation  of  the  strong  law  of  necessity,  acting  as  a 
check  on  the  greater  power  I" 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  main  pillar  of  Maltiiu- 
sianism,  and  deserves  a  careful  and  cool  e.auTiinatinn  f.im 
every  impartial  and  reflecting  mind.     An  eiujniry  into  the 
productive  pov/crs  of  nature  cannot  fail  of  beiuf^  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  ;   for  by  this  means  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  perceive  whether  an  abundant  supply  of  every 
thing  requisite  for  human  comfort  can  or  cannul  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  prolific  bosom  of  nature  ;  and  those  fears  which 
the  theary  of  Malthus  is  so  well  calculated  to  generate 
respecting  a  future  redundancy  of  population  i\ill  be  either 
hushed  into  forgetfulness,  or  allowed  to  uperatc  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  institution  of  measures  adapted  to  prevent 
the  dreaded  evil.     If  the  population  of  the  plobe  could, 
by  any  possibility  increase  to  such  a  vast  and  incalculable 
extent  as  to  become   as  "thicHy  packed   as  mites  in  a 
cheese,"  a  deficiency  of  food  would  be  the  incvital)le  con- 
sequence.    For  this  no  political  enactments  could  com- 
pensate, nor  would  the  charms  of  social  converse  or  the 
po-sses-sion  of  other  luxuries  nfiotd  that  amount  of  satis- 
faction which  is  experienced  when  ti.e   natmal  wants  of 
man  arc  fully  supplied.  "A  deficiency,"  observes  Scrope, 
'•in  the  means  ol^ subsistence  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  obstacle  of  real  importance  that  opposes  itself  to  the 
continual  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  civilised  parts  of  the  world.     This,  then,  is  the 
great  question  that  stands  foremost  in  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  the  legislator,  the  statesman,  and  ' 
the  man  of  humanity — What  are  the  natural  laws  which 
determine  the  supply  of  food  ?      Is  there  any  reason  why 
its  increase  should  present  greater  difficulties  than  that  of 
any  other  object  of  desire  ?      Are  there  any  artificial  ob- 
stacles imposed  by  conventional  institutions  to  its  abun- 
dant production  ?  For,  if  so,  they  should  be  removed.  Are 
there  any  means  of  encouraging  its- production  ?     For,  if 
so,  they  should  be  adopted." 

The  same  author,  when  speaking  of  the  theory  of  Mai- 
thus,  observes  that,  "It  has  been  urged  by  writers,  from 
whom  abler  views  might  have  been  expected,  and  repeat- 
ed  by  others  who  have  learned  a  parrot  lesson  from  them, 
until  the  dogma  bai  b^en  received  as  a  fundamental  ax# 
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•iom,  from  wiiich  the  main  princioles  of  political  economy 
are  to  be  deduced,  that  it  is  next  to  impo:}sibl>'  to  malie 
'the  increase  of  capital  keep  pace  with  that  oCpopulation  ; 
that  the  latter  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  outsirip  the 
former  ;  and  that  this  tendency  can  only  be  coniit'i-actod, 
and  the  evils  it  threatens  obviated,  by  a  prudential  liiiiiti- 
tion  of  tiie  numbers  of  every  society,  so  as  to  kicp  their 
rate  of  increase  within  that  of  capital.     .Mr.  Mnlth  is  was 
tiic  originator,  and  crowds  of  disciples  have  been  the  zeal- 
ous propagators  of  tiiis  signally  absurd  and  mischievous 
fallacy.     Absurd,  because  resting  on  a  theorem  about  the 
aritiimetical  and   geometrical  ratios,  in  which  food  and 
population  ar  declared  to  increase,  aniiounf-rd  witli  a  lu- 
dicrously imposing  air  of  science,  nml,  in  as  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  subject  directly  the  rev  ersc  of  tlie  truth — since  the 
tendency  to  increase^  or  prolific  powers  of  the  vegetables 
anl  animals  which  lorm  the  food  of  man,  grea  ly  exceed, 
instead  of  falling  short  of  his  own  powers  of  increase. 
MiHuiiieqous,  because  the  direct  inference  from  this  mis- 
erable dogma  (an  inference  wiiich  Mr.  Malthus  and  his 
disciples  lost  no  time  in  drawing  and   promulgating  by 
every  means  in  tiieir  power)  is,   that  human  suffering  is 
not  the  (•()nseqii'>nce  of  human  error,  but  the  necessary 
result  of  a  law  of  God  and  nature  :  that  no  relief  afforded 
by  legal  or  spontaneous  cliarity  to  the  miserable  can  miti- 
gate mir^ery ;  tiiat  the  poor  have   no  claim  whatever  upon 
the  assistance  of  tiie  rich  ;  that  governments  have  no  pow- 
er wiiaiever  over  the  plysical  welfare  of  their  subjects  ; 
that  all  efforts  to  make  food   or  capital   keep  pace  with 
population  !ire  vain  and  ffuillcss  ;  and  tliat  the  endeavors 
of  man  sli  Mild  be  exclusively  directed  to  keeping  his  num- 
bers wit!  !•!  tho  limiis   he   at  present  possesses  for  main- 
taininj;  tin m.     Tiie  simple  consideration  we  have  advert- 
ed to  oiij:;iit.  long  since  to  have  exploded  these  anti-social 
and  barbiiri/jng  errors.      For  what  composes  the  auLsist- 
ence  anrl  the  rnpUdl,  whose  slow  rule  of  increse  is  com- 
plained of  as  limiting  the  numbers  of  mankind,  what,  but 
the  things  we  have  spoken  of, — the  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp, 
flax,  iron,  and  all  the  other  joint  products  of  the  labor  of 
man  an  I  nature  ?     And  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
symptoms  of  deficiency  on  the  part  of  nature,  every  addi- 
tion to  the  immbers  of  man  (supposing  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge not  to  deteriorate)   must  add  proportionately  to  his 
power  of  producing  subsistence  and  capital  of  any  and  of 
every  kind  thatlie  may  desire.  The  increase  of  population 
is  pro  tiinlo  a  direct  increase  of  the  pneana  of  generating 
capital.     And  if  the  skill  and  knowledge  and  industry  of 
a  people  increase  at  the  same  time  with  their  numbers, 
and  their  known  tendency  is  to  increase  rapidly  under  wise 
institutions,  it  is  their  fault,  and  theira  only,  if  their  capital 
and  subsistence,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  means  of  em- 
ployment to  be  sh'ired  among  them  do  not  increase,  not 
only  in  the  same,  but  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  their 
numbers. 

"Should  they  choose  to  be  contented;  should  they  pre- 
fer idleness  and  moderate  present  enjoyment ;  to  industry 
and  a  great  increase  of  future  enjoyment ;  should  their 
spirit  of  accumulation  und  production  flag  through  satiety, 
that  would  be  some  reason  for  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  capital  and  wealth,  but  not  for  such  a  diminu- 
tion as  could  ever  be  productive  t)f  prixation  or  suffering', 
«ince  these  would  immediately  act  as  a  alimuli  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  efforts  of  industry." 

Mr.  Malthus  and  his  followers  alarm  the  public  mind  by 
their  vivid  description!  of|  the  overwhelming  tendency  ef 
the.  population. principle*  This lesults  from  the  assump- 
tion of  twenty-five  yeaurs  being  Uie  period  in  which  popuU- 


I  tion  doubles  itself.  Xt  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this 
period  lis  only  applicable  to  particular  localties,  and  this 
consideration  tendsto  abate  -our  alarm,  and  unables  us  to 
view  the  subject  with  greater  coolness. 

It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  almost  all  writers,  that  the 
re.<rources  of  the  globe  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Vast  portions  of  land  lie  untilled,  and  unoccupied,  attired 
perhaps  in  all  the  wild  luxuriancy  of  nature  ;  but  compar- 
otively  useless  as  it  respects  society. 


AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON. 

This  is  a  very  simple  affair.  As  the  moon  revolves 
round  the  earth,  the  earth  necessarily  comes  in  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon  every  full  moon,  but  half  the  inoon's 
orbit  or  circle  in  which  it  moves,  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  earth's  orbil,  and  the  other  sinks  below  it.  Now  if  the 
full  moon  is  in  that  ])art  of  her  orbit  which  is  most  eleva- 
ted above  the  level  of  the  earth's  orbil,  there  is  no  eclipse 
becoausc  the  sun  shines  over  the  earth  and  reaches  the 
moon  ;  and  if  the  full  moon  is  much  below  the  level  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  sun  shines  under  the  earth  and  reaches 
the  moon,  and  so  there  is  no  eclipse.,.  But  those  jiarts  of 
the  moon's  orbit  which  cut  the  level  of  the  eartii's  orbit, 
are  called  nodes,  and  if  the  elevated  partof  tlie  moon's  or- 
bit is  ill  the  first  ([uarter,  then  the  depressed  part  willJjP 
opposite  or  in  the  third  rpiarter,  and  the  moon  will  b(~in  ' 
her  nodes  at  new  and  lull.  The  new  moon  would  ihcn 
eclipse  the  sun,  und  tlio  full  moon  be  eclipsed  by  the 
earth  interveninsr.  Now  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth 
the  nodes  arc  constantly  changing  their  relative  position  ; 
and  consequently  successive  full  moon's  are  never 
eclipsed  ;  thus  if  the  earth  were  stationary,  tiie  moon 
after  one  eclipse  would  only  have  to  pass  round  thefearth 
and  it  would  be  full  again  and  again  in  its  node ;  and  con- 
sequently again  eclipse;  but  while  the  moon  has  thus 
been  making  the  circuit  of  its  orbit,  the  earth  has  moved 
nearly  one  twelveili  part  of  its  orbit ;  and  hence  the  moon 
has  to  continue  its  course  before  it  can  get  into  tiie  same 
relative  position  with  the  earth  and  sun,  or  be  full  ;  and 
then  it  is  no  longer  in  or  near  its  node,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  eclipse. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  learned  from  an  eclipse ; 
and  several  confirmations  of  astronomical  truths.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  can  only  happen  at  new  moon,  for  then 
only  is  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  An 
eclipse  of  the  moon  can  only  happen  at  full  moon  :  for 
then  only  is  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon.  Two 
successive  full  inoons  cannot  be  eclipsed.  In  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  we  see  actually  the  body  of  the  moon  passing 
over  the  sun,  and  as  there  is  sometimes  an  annular  eelij)se, 
that  is  a  ring  of  the  sun  is  seen  round  the  body  of  the 
moon,  we  infer  the  immense  size  of  the  sun  in  comparison 
to  the  moon,  for  as  the  sun  is  much  farther  off",  and  yet 
shows  a  ring  round  the  moon  it  must  be  of  immense  size, 
as  a  small  body  will  obscure  a  large  one  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. In  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  moon  it  divides  the  sun  into  sharp  cre- 
senls  on  entering  and  on  leaving  that  body. 

In.  an  eclipse  of  the  mo»n  the  shadow  of  the  earth  i^i 
much  larger  than  the  moon,  but  as  a  shadow  is  a  negative, 
it  is  invisible  except  on  the  body  it  eclipses :  the  atmos- 

Ehere  of  the  earth  too,  casts  a  shadow  less  dense  than  the 
ody,  and  hence  the  different  shades  in  the  lote  eclipse. 
The-  shadow  of  tho  ^ertb  being  large  on  invading  Uie 
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bright  surface  of  the  mpqn,  appc^ar^d  less  circular  tha;i  ihe 
in(X)ii,  because  it  showed  a» segment  of  a  larger,  circle.  If 
llie  comparative  si^.p  o(J  the  earth';)  shailovi'  cuuhl  b.e  ob- 
tained, we  coiiId;ftutJ<  t^ie  relative  sizQ  of  tlio  oaiUi  and 
iiiooi),  hy  tho,d^ra|ion  of  the  eclipse*,  but-.as  botli  ,ib»!  earth 
and  luQQn  are  ijioving  in  ope  direct  ion,  the  calculatioa  is 
cuinplicated,  yet,lhe  nipon  niftves  12  pjirts  while  tlie,  eartli 
xtioyes  1,,  coiJsequently  the  duration  of  th9  e<  lipse  was  pj-p- 
longed  sensibly  by  the  motiun  of  the  earth,  far  the  luoon 
had  to  P4SS  through  a  larger  portion  of  shadow  from  this 
Oiptioii.  H?«d  the  shadow  Ueca  no  larger  lliaii  the  moon, 
9nd  the  earth  stntioiiary,  the  moon  would  have  emerged 
at  oiie  side,  While  tiie  other  was.  iinmeiglng  and  aslhc 
rioon  moves  half  a  degree  in  aq  hour,  of  which  360  de- 
grees make  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  our  readers 
can  form  some  idea  of  thq  reWitive  sizeot  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  and  the  mpon  ;  bat. the  shaitow  of  the  eatth  is 
Btiialler  than  the  earth  itself,  because  it  is  cast  by  the  s^n,. 
a  larger  body ;  this  therefore  is  one  proof  of  the  eprth 
hieing  much  larger  than  the  moon  ;  and  wiien  one  portion 
of  a  system  corroborates  the  othel' :  it  gives  us  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  whole  :  and  as  this,  reasoning  can  be 
understood  without  mathematical  knowledge  it  gives  to 
that  knowledge  a  reconyiieadation.— a.  v. 


THE    CITY  OF  PEACE 


BT    J.    G.    FREEMAN. 

INTIIODUCION. 

The  reader  of  ancient  history  intist  often  hav«  paused 
while  perusing  tlie  annals  of  4he  various  nations  of  man- 
kind, and  wondered  within  hitnself  at  the  few  and  slight 
memorials  which  arc  left  us  of  iha  years  that  are  jfast^ind 
the  emj)ire3  that  flourished. in  those  primeval  ages  of  the 
world,  when,t>f  what  we, hear  is  true,  the  pristine  vigojof 
man  enabled  him  to. bear  up. under  double  the.wei^it  of 
years  to  which  tl>e  sti>rdfest  of  our  modern  race  attain,  and, 
of  course,  to  achieve  a  greatness  which  it  were  hopeless,  to 
attempt  among  short-lived  gsricrations. 

In  adtlition  to  this,  it  must  also  have  suggested  ils^elf  to 
his  mind,,  "  Are  these  few  fragments,  then,  all  that  we 
possess?  Have  we  indeed  noihing  to  remind  us  of-naliwns 
which  existed  in  the  lapses  of  time  which  precede  and 
follow  those  of  which  we  have  senile  sliglrt  acca»int,  and 
on  thoae  fertile,  countries  of  the  earih,  of  whicU,  alihoagh 
hi.slory  says  nothing,  yet  modiern  isnquiry  has  assured,  us 
must  have  had  a  habitation  and  a  tvaruc  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  east,  where  some  few  ruins  yet  remai^u  to 
tell  us  of  the  granduer  and^the  glory  of  their  fallen  giceat- 

Palmyra,  Balbcc,  Persepolis,  and  the  Cities  of  the 
Plaln3,r— what  know  we  of  them  besiege  their  u&nias  ? 
Where  is  the  history  of  their  greatness!  Where  the  ant 
nals  of  their  power  ?  Alas!  in  the  dark  won»b  ef.. Time 
are  they  swallowed  up,  and  earth  has  nu  m«niorial  save 
their  fallen;  columns  !  And  why  is  this  ?  Becaii40,  as 
that  learned  Ffenchman,  L'Abbe  Bazin  has.ojtplained 
it, — "  Because,  they  had  no  affinity  with  the  little  If  wish 
nation,  which  has  become  the  object  and  the  basis^of  our 
pretended  UiWveisal  Hiatories,  in  which,  a  certaii\  ^lass 
of  authors,  copying  the  one  from  the  other,  toialljr  .o»er« 
look  three  quarters  of  the  world."  Such  has  hitherto 
been  th«  case  niWi..Uiat;,  reiinwrlt^b.le  City  aad  country 


whose  n.'iincis  atnhg  head  ol'ihese  Letters ;  but  that  it  oiice^ 
flourished  in  majtsty  and  betiuty  the  Qiieen,  City  of  the 
magniticie'it  KaM  i^  evident  from,  the  following  Ili.?tory 
whicli  1.  ntn  now  alxuit  to  lay  befDre  yon,  and  which, 
tran^ilated  froiy  the  origirial  Persian*  caiue  singularly  inio« 
my.. possession  some  time  si;ice. 

Tlic  render  will  perceive  they  are  written  by  a  Persian 
Mejrchcii)t  lo  his  friend,  aivij  d.^scribe  scenes  a\  liich  lie  liini  - 
seU*,\vas..a  witiit;3S  of.,.  Deoming  them  not  unworthy  tln-- 
stody  of  the  njan.of  literature  from  their  singularity.  uii<l 
tha  philosopJiQr  from  their  divelopciiient  of  now  priiKi|)lt>s. 
ill  Qi»r  suftial  system,  1  have  prepared  them  for  the  press.  . 

LETTER  I. 

My  Deau  Mirsa. — Ta,th«  west  of  owt  Empire  of  tho 
Sun  lies  a  country  but  little  known  to  thai  portion  of  our  - 
countrymen  whom  Commeree  hus  nc^er  induced  to  leave 
the  harems  of  their  families;  but,  to  us  whose  Camels  tra- 
verse tl>e  sandy  deserts  in  pursuit  of woalth,  if  is  well 
known  as  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  ahctde  in  which 
ttie  human  being  ever  led  a  life  of  eiijoynu  ut.  Its  s^kies 
are  cloudless,  its  pastures  ever  green;  its  ihoi'sand  rivii-  . 
lets  ruii  down  the  mountains,  ami  breathe  perpetual  c(k)1- 
uess;  its  trees  bearamongst  their  thick- spreadhig  brunclies 
tli«  aromatic  spiees  whidi  perfume  the  air,  delight  the 
senses,  and  exhilerate  the  soul',  while  the  (ulyur  of  sweet- 
smelling  plants,  which  oaMire  proiluces  without  cul(ivati(  n 
render  it  a  continual  simimer.  This  countrv,  so  Ixjautidl 
and  plcntsant,  is  called  "ARABY  THK  IJLEST;"  and,  . 
well  doth  it  deseive  its  a|)pellation,  as  it  is  indeed  the 
garden  of  the  world,  and  the  most  enchanting  spot  the  foot 
of  man  ever  trod. 

It  has  been  my  fortunate  lot,  as  thou  well  know«6t,  to 
trayel  in  this  country  oft,  and  to  sojourn  in  it  lone,  pursu- 
ing the  lucrative  trade  which  has  brought  me  wealth  ;  and 
npw  ID  uiy  old  age,  when  the  blood  luns  slowlv  tlironth 
my  .veins,  and  the  weight  of  years  has  taken  from  me  tl  c 
vigor  of  youth,  I  will,  at  tliy  recjuesi^  beiiuile  nty  leisuie 
with  recalling  to  my  mind  the  scenes  1  wiiwe.<s»<l  in  tlis  . 
country  of  happiness,  but  more  particularly  that  poniun 
which  was  called  8hedad,  or  the  City  of  Peace. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  world  to  which  my 
avocations  have  called  inc,  the  City  of  Peace  had  no  wall's 
or  fortresses  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  a  foreign  fee  ; 
neither  did  I  notice  that  they  had  armed  men  attired  in 
mail,  or  with  warlike  weapons  to  keep  watch  ai  the  en- 
trances which  led  into  it;  but  gank-ns  spread  far  atid  : 
wide  around  its  outskirts,  and  pleasant  walks,  bhaded  over 
head  by  the  palm,  and  fig  tree,  formed  vitiras  where  the 
weary  traveller  rested  after  the  fatigue  of  his  joutney,  or 
tke  iithabitants  incjlulged  themselves  with  plecsarit  rerre- 
alioDS  during  the  heat  .of  the  noonday  sun.  The  principal 
entrances  to  it  were  on  the  North  and  South  sides — a  wide 
and  pleasant  road  ;  and  on  the  East  and  West  a  broa«l  and 
smpolh  river  ;  these  [>es8ed  through  the  heart  of  the  City," 
crossing  jn  the  centre,  and  bearing  to  its  mart  the  products 
of  other  clioies,  or  sending  forth  the  ricbes  of  its  own.  It  >• 
was  iiuleed  a  place  of  surpassing  beauty;  and  as  mine 
eyesresteti  for  the  first  time  upon  its  elegantly  constructed 
buildings,  its  regulaic  streets,  its  p<easant  gardens,  its  pub- 
lic equanes,  itf' fountains  of  bubbling  waters,  and  the  pla- 
cid'Stream  ffowiilg  thrpugh  its  niidst,-  •  spannwl  over  by 
atched  bridge9,.and  bearing  upon  its  surface  light  graceful 
boats  and  barges,  I  though^  oh' fri«nd  Mirza  ;  that  I  bad 
sBddeniy.comaL  upon  this  Aalen  of  the  Earth— the  happy 
city  yrb«r9  tfa.e  tra«  wwyhippcn  of  the  God  MiUira  rest  i 
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IVoni  their  troubles  and  vexations  for  ever. 

As  our  cnravan  entered  the  city  by  the  northern  road,  I 
was  niucil  .sur|»rised,  as  well  as  pleased,  at  the  order  and: 
regularity  iluit  universally  prevailed.  No  groups  of  idlers 
lounged  listleasly  sinokiiii;  around  the  doors  of  the  coHee- 
taverns,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  cities  o*'  («ure«ufttrv  ;  but 
ijistuad  ilurtof  may  be  seen  grouiw^iyoiWg  peratins  stand- 
ing or  sitting  around  some  venerable  sage,  listening  atten- 
tively to  the  words  of  \M*9doflri  whicli'  prooeed«d  IV«ra  his 
lips;  while  in  other,  places- may  be  seen  oiiier  groups  of 
llie  more  st.iid  iuiiabitants  discussing  topics  of  importance 
■  to  the  welfare  fW'the  City,  or.planninff  scherees  for  the  ad- 
vanceinent  of  learning  of  the  arts.  These  groups,  more- 
over, pu8ii«ssed  '  aootiier  pleasing  fee  iwe, .  w.hi«ii,  to  the 
eyes  ol  uii  I'orsians,  seemed  indeed  strange;  aod'this  was, 
tliAti  intermingled  among  the  youthn,  wore  (piite  as  many 
iHaidens;  and  amongst  the  men,  aleu  matrons,  who  took 
their  parts  in  the  proceediugs,  and,,  ecpially  interested, 
seemed  also  fcpjally  important  in  riie  busfne«s  frlwunsed. 

As  we  progressed,  other  sights,  stfll  more  new  and  de- 
lightf'il,  presented  themselves  t»  our  wondering  eyes. 
Under  the  wide-spreading  btances  of  the  palm  tree  others 
of  both  sexes  weFc  gracietully  moving  thrcu'.gh  the  mazes 
oftlie  dance,  while  their  rapid  motions  were  timpd  by  the, 
most  encharitjng  music,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
box  placed  upon  a  stand  near  them,  and  "was  regulated  by 
niacliinery  which,  at  the  time,  not  comprehending,  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  must  be  the  work  of  some  genii,  so 
mvishing  were  the  sounds,  and  so  unliie  any  tiling  I  had 
ever  before  heard. 

While  I  was  yet  wondcrirtg  at  the  scenes  T  had  in  such 
rapid  succession  witnessed,  our  caravan  halted  at  asujierb 
builiJing,  which  th«  cliief  of  our  company  informc^d  os  was 
our  place  of  abode,  it  l>eing  cxptessJy  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  persons  from  strange  countries.  Here  we  were 
soon  comfortably  established  ;  the  bunleas  of  merchandize 
removed  from  our  camels,  and  stowed  away  in  a  spacious 
trareliou'^c,  of  which  our  Chief  w.is  given  the  key.  Thi^, 
however,  I  must  observe,  was  a  mere  matter  of  courtsey  in 
consideration  of  our  feelings  as  strangers,  who  might  other- 
wiso  not  think  our  merchandize  safe;  but,  bcjj^ides  to  this 
one  building,  there  was  not  such  a  thiijg  as  a  fastening  to 
any  dot)r  or  house  in  the  whole  City,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing no  occasion  for  them,  as  they  possessed  all  things  in 
common,  and  that  whiph  pne  man  obtained  was  never  de- 
nied to  any  other. 

Our  merchandi/.e  being  thu»  disposed  of,  we  ourselves 
were  then  conducted  into  tapestried  chambers,  proiridi'd 
with  erery  luxury,  and  savory  pilaus  of  rice  and  meat 
placed  before  uft,  with  fragrant  coflfec,  and  coolitig  sherbet, 
to  refresh  us  after  the  fttfigiies  of  our  journey.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  my  dear  fr^cndv'  that,  when  left  to  ourselves,  we 
90uld  scarcely  imagine  but  that  we  were  in  some  delicious 
dream,  which  we  feared  the  mQcrow  might:  unpleasaotly 
walMD  Mfrom? 

[To  be  Continued.}  i 
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Kis«ablishe4l  tiustoras — eroneoiLS  notions  of  educa- 
tiooLT~-the  ynedotninaney  of  tiie  animal  propensities — 
Wifi  depression  .of  intellect — the  self^intereft  of  gov- 
eminent  men — t^re  mistaken  notions  of  the  nature  of 
m«i><«>'the  doctrine  ot  free  will — the  indi8p.oaition  of 
the  clergy  to  reform — the  baneful  influence  of  aec- 
tariani^m— the  falsa  and  mystified  doctrines  whidi 
hftve- engroi'^yed. (ho attention, ttf  the  human  mind— a 
dieregard  to  the  laws  of.  God  a,nd  nature — corrupt 
translations  of  (he  sacred  Scriptures,  and  still  more 
corrupt  doctptoos  pretended  to  be  founded  upon  them 
-ofalse  notions  of- honor-.^the  multiplicity  of  low  and 
graveling  ideas  plAced  before  man  as  incentives  to 
(he  gratification  and  consequently  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  animal  propensities — the  physical  and  animal- 
like  >>«  tale  to  which  men  in  general. are  reduced  by 
the  m'csenteoropetitive  arangements  of  s»citty,->the 
political  and  .sectional  prejudices  of  the  people — the 
absence   of  scieiv^e,  mind,  and  benevolence   as   is 
manife.'ited  iu  the  triffling  productions  of  the  prcis — 
All,,  yes,  all  with,  one  combined  effort  unite  to  render 
a  factitious,  and  most   unholy  opposition  .to  (he  pro- 
motion of  .our  principles.   But  (his  mighty. phalanx— 
this  staper»d»ns  battalion   \vi(h.all  (heir  scurillity, 
cruelty,  and  despotism  shall  fall  with  one  tremendous 
crash  before  the  mighty  power  of  truth.     Therefore, 

(lo  on  ye  moral  Heroes  go, 

Fear  not  the  power  of  your  foe. 

For  Irutli  is  mighty  and  shall  spread, 

Iler  laurels  shall  adorn  your  head. 

Urge  argument  on  argument,  . 

And  fix  on  tnrth  her  own  comment,  . 

Till  mirid  i.<  chang'd,  Conviction  wrought 

Upon  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  thought.  ' 

And  when  the  mighty  work  is  done, 

Atid  ye  have  the -great  conqn  est  won,.,  ^  '         ' 

Let  unborn  ages  bless  your  name. 

Crown  yoi>  with  laurels  and  with  fame. 

Ltot  u«  inquire  what  has  produced  this  formidable 
array  against  the  most  benevolent  Mntlments  irbich 
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could  possibly  engage  (he  attention  of  man*   Amnog 
<"    the  many  causes  M'hich  have  raised  this  formidable 
opposition,    the  present  cooipetilive  arrangements 
stand  foremost.  >«>!;;•;  ;  . 

These  arrangements  are  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  merit  and  demerit,  and  have  resulted  in  making 
man  that  selfish  being  he  is  every  where  said  to  be, 
and  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  immorality  of  his 
demeanour,  the  selfishness  of  his  propensities,  and 
his  entire  disregard  for  the  afllictions  in  which  hu!nan 
nature  is  involved. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  those  arrangements,  ex- 
pose their  evil  and  demoralizing  tcndenoh  on  the 
human  mind,  and  spare  no  pains,  no  sacrifiiccs,  nor 
labour,  to  redeem  the  human  family  from  its  prescoj 
degraded  state  of  prodigalKy  and  vice,  pcnuary  and 
want.  The  arrangements  of  the  New  Moral  World  are 
as  illustrious  as  the  sun,  as  forciablc  as  truth,  and 
as  glorious  as  the  heavens;  yet  there  is  au  indispo- 
sition or  an  incapacity  of  mind  on  (lie  jtart  of  ninny  to 
perceive  them.  Hence,  it  has  always  boon  observed, 
that  they  only  gain  the  attention  of  the  most  consid" 
erate  minds,  or  minds  connected  with  a  large  deve- 
lopement  of  causality.  Hut  it  should  he  observed' 
this  function  of  the  mind,  iike  every  other,  may  be 
enlarged  by  surrounding  it  with  sultahie  influences. 
Let  us  then  bring  our  fundamentals  to  hear  on  this  and 
every  faculty  of  the  mind,  until!  it  is  (jualilifd  to  ap- 
preciate our  facts,  perceive  their  nobility,  and  fall  in 
with  their  regulations. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inequality  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  inconsistency  of  jjhicing  (hose 
with  superior  minds  on  a  level,  in  jtoint  of  physical 
enjoyments,  with  (hose  of  inferior  minds,  ijcre  let 
us  remind  these  objectors,  that  superior  niiiuls,  are 
produced  by  circumstances  over  wliicii  their  posses- 
sors liave  no  control,  and  therefore,  their  possession 
is  without  merit  on  their  part;  and  (hat  inferior  minds 
are  produced  by  circumstance  over  which  their  ))os- 
sessors  have  no  control,  and  therefore  without  de- 
merit on  their  part ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  so 
far  from  being  the  objects  of  our  dislike  and  scorn 
that  they  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  commiseration 
^>  jftnd  regard*    Let  as  go  on  in  our  totl  and  sweat,  and 


labor  of  love,  untill  man  is  redeemed,  ennobled,  an4 
bless'd. 

Farther  Cone,  and  Dr.  Rrownlee,  have  laid  their 
sectarian  and  slanderous  hands  on  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  our  holy  religion,  but  truth  will  find  them 
out  and  justice  will  overtake  them. 

Our  friends  will  perceive  by  the  advertisement  on 
the  last  page,  that  our  place  of  meeting  is  removed 

to  WoOSTEH-STBKRT  HaLL,  No-  98   WOOSTKH-STREET, 

near  Spring,  the  public  are  respectfully  invited  to 

attend SKATS  FREE.       Let  the  working  man 

remember  that  those  prineiples  Avhich  A^o^K  can  re- 
deem him  from  the  oppression  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  society,  are  presented  at  our  meeting,  and 
tliat  by  frequent  attendance  at  these  meetings  he  can 
learn  his  true  state  and  condition,  and  how  he  might 
be  eleva(ed,  ennobled,  and  surrounded  \>  i(li  peace, 
harmony,  and  plenty.  We  entreat  them  to  allow  their 
minds  to  be  open  to  the  important  truths  which  may 
be  laid  before  them. 

The  working  and  induustrious  people  of  this  vicintiy 
have  approached  a  season  of  the  year  when  they 
more  than  any  other  feel  the  weight  and  opfiression 
of  the  little  inonarchs  of  the  city,  Wc  ;nean  the 
Lanlords,  who  are,  in  their  accustomed  manner, 
raising  the  rents,  abiitractiug  (lie  fruKs  of  iiuiusterial 
productions  to  themselves,  scarcely  allowing  (he 
poor,  whom  circumstances  liave  thrown  tn  (heir 
way,  to  pass  w  ith  a  sixpence  to  save. 


TflE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

According  to  an  otiicial  return  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great 
Britian,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  it  appears  tliet  thero  arc 
30  Admirals,  (11  vice  Admirals,  95  rear  Admirals.  0815  CnpfaiiiH 
of  retired  half  pay,  4!)  retired  Cajitains,  Comiimnders  under  tiio 
order  in  Comicel  of  1840,  759  Commanders,  ."^OO  retired  Com- 
manders on  half  pay,  7  N;ival  Nigh's  of  Windsor,  Lieulenuntu, 
2,7r>2  Lientenants  on  half  pay,  7  Masters  euperanuated,  452 
Masters  for  service  on  half  pay.  523  Pursers  on  half  pay.  l.OSG 
Medical  officers,  297  officers  of  Maricns,  474  officers  of  Marino 
Artillery,  and  90  Companies  of  Marines.  The  British  Navy, 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  consists  of  584  ships  of  war, 
mountina  from  10  to  120  guns  eaeh,  of  various  calibre  ;  of  these 
84  are  ormed  steam  vessels,  built  on  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples for  active  service. — This  immenceflset  ia  manned  by  20,000 


and  Millennial  Harbinger. 
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able  bodied  leamen,  2,000  stout  lads,  and  10,000  Royal  Marines- 
Yea  and  all  tliis  is  for  the  support  of  Society  arrange- 
tnciits,  which  are  inconsistant  with  ,  and  opposed  to  eaoh 
other,  consequently  opposed  to  the  Laws  of  God  and  Na« 
tare,  and  tlie  well  being  of  the  human  family. 

Moreover  wh.it  a  fairfull  nmount  of  expense,  to  support 
such  a  terrific  army,  which  is  extracted  from  the  haid 
earnings  of  (he  working  nnd  industrious  classes — 
yet  they  arc  (he  wiHino-  dupes  of  these  arrangeineiitsr 
so  much  so,  (hut  \vlien  we  propose  o(her  arrange- 
nien(s  in  our  meeting's,  and  by  means  of  our  paper, 
they  oppose  (hem  as  ihough  their  very  life  and  hap- 
piness depended  on  eroiieous  arranj^cmefits. 

When  will  men  he  willing  to  listen  (o  the  force 
of  (rulli  and  fall  in  wi(!i  the  o(Ters  of  mercy  present- 
ed in  (he  law  and  Gospel  of  nature.  Let  (lie  oppres- 
sed hencrforth  li.s(en  (o  (hose  redeeming  principles 
laid  down  in  (he  first  number  of  our  paper,  and  which 
arc  explained  and  enforced  at  our  mcedngs. 

N.  B. — See  (he  advertisement  of  our  meetings  on 
(he  last  piige. 


Thk  PrrGniMS  now  on  their  way  to  Wasliiniiton  con- 
stitute '-a  iiiuliltiule  whiih  no  man  can  number.'"  The 
ten  miles  sijiuire  is  iiln-ady  so  full  that  their  Ic^'s  nro  siiid 
to  slick  o  il  over  tiie  line  in  every  direction  A  a  to  sleop- 
ini.'  apitrtnioiits  they  have  not  even  tlio  comforts  of  iIk; 
"iog  cabin,"  rendered  so  immortal  in  the  in-pired  S(invrs 
of  last  autumn.  Not  that  the  'Hatcii  is  down,"  or  tiio 
'•  string  jiullcd  in,"  but  when  ilio  cabin  is  full  there  is  of 
couise  no  mom  for  any  more  guc'-ts,  latcli  or  no  la^ch. 
As  for  "  f  uliler,''  Gen.  Harrison  sho'jid  have  broujrht 
along  a  drove  of  Ohio  porkers,  for  the  days  have  gone  by 
when  such  a  multitude  can  be  fed  with  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  ^mall  fishes.  Unless  they  can  live  upon  faitii, 
linpe,  ci'  chi-rihj,  we  ."sppreliGnd  a  few  of  tiiem  v.i'I  go  liuii- 
^ry  until  tiie  spoils  can  be  distributed,  and  perha])s  lor 
sometime  aUcrwards.  According  to  all  accounts  such  a 
host  of  talterdomalian  oflicc  bcg:rars  never  before  laid 
siciro  to  the  sent  of  government.  We  hope  Gen.  Ilarr'son 
will  ofT'or  to  each  one  of  them  a  place  as  ''high  ])rivate  " 
in  a  volunteer  corps  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
disputed  territory,  and  to  drive  tiie  Indians  out  of  Florida, 
if  they  will  only  fight  as  well  as  they  sung  for  "Tippeca- 
no"  and  Tyler  too,"'  wc  shall  want  no  more  and  no  bettor 
soldiers  during  the  war. 

Let  (he  working  and  industrious  man  remember 
(hat  (he  whole  of  the  expense  of  these  pious  jiolitical 
jtilgrimagcs  is  extracted  from  (he  sweat  of  Iiis  brow, 
and  (hat  the  adoption  of  the  code  oflaws  set  forth  in 
the  first  number  of  our  paper,  would  cure  these  and 
every  otiicr  malady  with  which  the  individual  and 
contending  arrangements  afflict  the  human  family. 

Therefore,  let  as  rally  rouod  the  standard  of  re- 
jTonn.. 


Socialism  a.nd  Curhtianitt.— "The  Rev.  Joseph 
Barker,  otGatesheac',  having  by  the  different  denominations  of 
Chriitians  in  Suiidfriand,  lo  delivor  a  lecture  on  the  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  a  le<ture  nccordingFy  took  place  yesterday  evpn- 
ij>g  in  tbo  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  After  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Burkor  cljallcnjjed  nny  one  to  come  and  dispute  with  him,  when 
Mr.  Williams  appenrod  on  the  platform,  and  was  loudly  cheered. 
.Mr.  Williams  iufcitKcl  iliat  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christian- 
ity wcro  n<it  opj.'o>eil  to.  but  in  favor  of,  Sociahsni,  anrf  replied  to 
tlio  Rev.  Gentleman's  tissue  of  misreprtsentation,  obscenity,  and 
abuse,  in  tiio  most  !<i;ic(il  and  beconung  manner.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  iVlr.  Williams  had  the  better  of  the  argument. 
At  tbc  coucbisinn,  Mr  Williauis  proposed  a  division,  to  which 
Mr.  Biirksr  objcctetLf  ■       ' 

Yea,  and  the  Socictliy  for  the  Promotion  of  Human  Happiness, 
engage:;  to  prove  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  that  there  is  perfect 
unity  in  Willenniu!i«ii),  or  Socialism,  and  Xhf)  fundamental  prin- 
<'i[)les  of  Chri.iianity.  W«  wish  however,  to  have  it  understood, 
.bat  we  do  nut  engage  to  support  the  ecorrs  o(  parties,  sects, 
jsms,  and  ists,  that  are  oHtTed  in  the  visionary  world,  but  these 
principle?  embraced  by  our  society  and  set  forth  in  the  first  nnin- 
ber  of  our  pa])er,  and  which  is  \M  only  Christianity  that  is,  or 
ouiiht  to  be,  tau^-lit  and  en. braced.. 


n;in-Lrio:,;s  — "bo  '.erm  heir  looms  bas  occasioned  much  dis- 
putc,  but  tiie  rule  wliicb  is  rccogin.sitd  apptnrs  to  be  tbis  :  no 
chatties  por.sonal  are  r;i|);iljle  of  being  eniaikd  ;  but  the  law  rc- 
co'ni'sea  a  pnwor  ol  deseeiil  in  sucli  tilings  as  appear  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  siipiiotl  tbe  iii.'raly,  upliold  tlie  splendor,  or  continue 
the  iiiipcr'ance.  of  an  rsia.if3  or  inheritance.  The  word  loom  is  j 
Sazon  word.  sij^iiilMiisr  a  limb  or  members  of  the  inheritance, 
and  wliicli.  <^eiieially,  caniint  bo  sejiaratcd  from  it  without  de- 
tnictiiitr  from  its  value. — 'Tbus  the  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown 
are  held  to  be  bcir-li.oiiis,  lucaiiso  the  los.'S  of  them  would  lijateT-- 
ially  detrait  from  'lie  <fraiideur  oltlic  inheritance,  and  llje  (Tignity 
of  the  soverri^'n  for  th'',  t-me  being.  IJeer  in  a  park,  fish  in  a 
pond,  charters,  dcnl.s,  cciirt-rolls,  and  other  documents  iieccs- 
siirv  to  verify  titles  of  estates,  together  with  the  chests  in  which 
tliey  are  kept,  become  heir  looniii,  nnd  pass  with  the  land.  Plate 
and  olbtr  va^iiables.  pv^sented  to  a  jeer  fur  public  services,  have 
been  held  M  be  ii(Mr-!uoins,  r.^  beiiii^  necessary  to  the  dignity  of 
the  several  inheri  t^rs  of  the  buiiors  of  bim  by  whom  they  were 
nceivod.  Su'h,  a''-o,  is  the  ca.-^o  with  thini;s  which  cannot  bn 
scpararod  from  fb.e  inlii  riiance  lo  which  ibey  belong:  as  chini- 
ncy-pieces,  pimips,  anei'.'iil  fistened  titljleii  and  brnchos,  nnd 
wlnlover  mii.'hi  I.'u  con;idered  as  rational  appendages  to  the  free- 
lioli. 

'I'lihs  t,imi--:tr:Hf':,  nionumon's,  and  coat  armor  hen;:  in  s 
church.  C'Mr..-  under  the  same  designrtion,  togeter  with  any  en. 
siirns  of  honor  th.il  may  han^  wiili  tlu  in.  For  though  the  church 
he  the  parson's  freel  old,  ;  lui  tl.ese  arc  annexed  to  the  freehold, 
yet  there  were  placed  ih  re  hy  riijisont  tor  theadvantije  and  honor 
of  the  ancestor  ami  fuiidy  of  tlie  heir,  and  e.xist,  therefore,  for 
bis  lieiu'lit.  8o  tliat  tiin  parson,  ihough  be  is  not  liable  for  nny 
daniaL'f's  that  iimv  be  (loot;  to  them,  which  has  not  occurreil 
tlirou!;h  ins  spi'cial  :.(t.  >  r  tiioseof  his  at;ents,  yet  he  cannot  take 
them  away,  wiiliout  being  subject  to  an  action  from  the  heir  for 
trespass.  ^rt,-^-,;,^]  «|;:«'i  i*'*^ 


The  harmony  of  (he   human  family  is  an  ohjocf 
worthy  the  a((ention  of  the  noblest  genius. 


Good  Missionaries,  in  a  good  cause,  are  (he  bene- 
factors of  (he  human  family. 
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SELECTED 

For  The  Herald  •/  the  New  Moral  World. 

The  iron  road  6i  pejiury  etill  conipek 

Her  wretched  slave  to  baw  the  ktiee  to  wealth, 

And  poioon  with  unprofitable  to," 

A  life  too  void  of  solace  to  confirin 

The  very  chains  that  binds  him  to  his  doom. 

Nature,  impartial  in  munifictmce, 

Has  gifled  man  with  all  subduing  will : 

Matter,  with  all  its  transitory  shapes, 

Lies  subjected  and  plastic  at  his  feet, 

That,  weak  form  from  bondage,  tremble  as  they  treed- 

How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  past  by, 

Stitiing  the  8[X!echless  longings  of  his  heart, 

In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care  ! 

How  many  a  vuljjar  Cato  has  coiiiiH.ll'd 

His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 

To  mould  a  pin,  or  tabrirate  a  nail ! 

How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken 

Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 

Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  (ix'd  in  heaven 

To  light  the  midnights,of  his  native  town  ! 


Dut  mean  lust 
Has  bound  its  chains  so  tight  around  the  earth, 
That  all  within  it  but  the  vertuous  man 
Is  venal :  gold  or  fame  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefix'd  by  selfishness,  to  all, 
But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will ; 
.Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury, 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  tyranny  or  falsehood,  though  they  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  Qf  the  worlli' 

All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of  Leaven 

Is  venal  ;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love, 

'The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 

IXhat  lurk  in  the  abyssis  of  the  deep. 

All  objects  of  our  life,  even  life  itself. 

And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  law  allows 

Of  liberty,  the  fellowship  of  man. 

Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 

Should  urge  him  te  perform  instinctively, 

Arc  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 

-Of  undisguising  selfishness,  that  sets 

On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  r«igp. 

Even  love  \»  sold ;  (9)  the  solece  of  all  woc 

Is  turn'd  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 

Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  lothing  arms. 

And  yoBth's  corrupted  impulses  prepare        •■ 

A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 

Of  commerce ;  while  the  pestilence  that  ipringt 

From  unenjoying  sensualism,  has  fill'd 

AU  hmnfU) Ufe  with  hydr«-hea<J«d  wom.      '  >« 


A  D  VE  RTI  SEM  ENT. 

-■ 

g;^'  WANTED— SLic  respectable  JUen  arc  wanted  as  Agenti 
to  Canvass  for  this  Paper. 

TVrOTICE  — "  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  Of 
Xl  .HUMAN  UAPl^l.NESS."— A  Meeting  of  this  Sowut.y 
will  be  held  at  W  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  March  7ih,  IHll,  at 
the  Wooster  street  Hall,  No  1)8  Woostor-slreet,  near  Spiiiig. 

A  full  meeting  of  the  Members  and  friends  ol' tlie  tiucit'ly  is 
resi)eclfully  reipicsted. 

N.  B..— Rev.  J,  M.. Horner  will  address  the  meeting. 

The  readers  of  llie  above  nonce  are  rcBjicclively  informed, that 
that  the  above  Society,  is  coiinecleJ  with  and  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  tlie  principlci<  peimliar  lotliis  i'u|ier,  wliich  , prin- 
ciples, if  adoplcil,  would  tranipialize  the  present  iigututeJ  world. 

Attend  readers,  and  listen  for  ymirselves. 
By  order  of  the  Society. 

J.  G.  FI{b^E.^TA^,  Secretary. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  HARPER'S  COUGH  .MEDICINE, 
for  the  Cur«  of  .ALL  diseasesof  the  Lungs  ;  it  is  a  Medicine,  that 
has  been  out  before  t4i(;  i'abUc  for  D  years,  and  it  is  well  known 
in  Europe,  as  will  as  America.  I  coiiiains  no  3'2  Ingredient.t, 
neither  does  a  |)erson  want  o2  reasons  f  r  using  it.  it  is  not  sold 
byoccn|iying  coluiiiiis  in  the  J'aper  with  certiticatcs,  which  never 
where  ware  written  by  the  person  whtse  name  is  sifined  to  them, 
it  comes  in  bottles,  not  in  sticks  !  and  can  be  jjivttn  to  ciiiliiren 
withont  dissolving,  there  is  not  $2(10  wortii  .«olJ  a  day,  but 
enough  sold  to  pay  Advertising,  and  ex|)ensos,  with  quite  a  sur- 
l)lns  ;  it  cures  tlie  following  complaints;  Astli.snia,  Phtbysic, 
Inllanimatioii  on  the  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Rlood,  t.'v;e.  A:c. 

I'rice  P24  cents,  lb  cents,  $1  2b,  and  ij^'i  00.  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  Proprietress  oll'ice  57i  Bowery, 
and  by  the  authorised  Agents,  viz  - 

W.  Van  Einberi^di,  Druggist,  3U  Pearl  street  corner  Peck  Slip 
John  B.  Dodd,  Chemist,  643  Broadway,  corner  Blee«kcr  street, 
and  corner  Ninth  street  and  Broadway.  Galen    Hunter,  M.  D. 
108  Sixth  Avenue  Alfred   Hill,  Drug   Store,  iiOs  (Jreenwich-st. 
Wm.  Maunder,  Chemist,  37  iludson-street,  corner  />uane. 
Wni.  Brighum,  Apothecary,  corner  Avenue  I)   and  Houston-st. 
Stanbury  ij-  Co.'dd   Avohuc, corner  TwLMity-socond  street. 
T.  W.  Belts,  Cupper.&.  L?echer,304  Hudson-st,  cor.  Clarkson. 
E.  L  Cotton,  Chemist,  2&3  Blcecker-street.  corner  Jones->trcet. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mdnor,  163  Broadway,  corner  Deystreet. 
Dr.  Lpe,  4  10  (i rand-street-  Jame?«  H.  Hart,  corner  '  'linnibers  st. 

and  Broadvvty,  and  corner  of  Hudson,  and  .Nortii  Moore-st. 
Daniel  H.  Burtnoll,  lOTliinI  Avo!;ne,  coriici  St.  Marhsi  Place. 
H.  tluackinliUKh,  Druggist,  709  Greenwich  st.,  &  ijyG  Spring-st. 
J.  Wendoved,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

A  Physician  in  Auburn,  Cayuga  county  New  York,  was  sav- 
ed from  fatal  etlectsofa  hasty  Consumption,  by  the  use  of  Mis. 
Harpers  Cough  jeniedy,  he  cbeerfnlly  acknowledged  the  saving 
eflects  of  the  SlcJeeine^  after  his  recovery,  althougli  was  at  first 
averse  to  ite  use. 

C.  W.  POMROY. 

Auburn,  January  7tb,  1841. 


POPERY    AND    CLOSE  COMMUNION, 
IDESTlFIEOy^' EXPOSED. 
ADiiodicimo  Pamphlet  of  91  pages,  to  be  sold  at  Mr.  Af- 
ford's  Book  Store,  No.  \%h  Bowery-     Price  25  cento. 

S.  B.  WHITE, 
BOOK    JIJ^D  JOB  PRINTER, 

IV*.  1  ChathaiB  Square, 

Over  Baker's  Exchange  office.— Books.  Pamphlet*,  Hand-bills, 
Blanks,  Cards,  &c.  &c.  executed  to  older  iu  the  ueatest  man- 
.ner,  and  the  luwcH  Cask  Prices, 


iitii  Htm 


I  nin  n  iiinn,  mid  ilf<'in  iiotliiiif(  which  rtJnteM  lo  n  innn  f'oreigM  to  my  fvvliagti,** 
l*lalo  is  mr ''■'■<^"<l«  IliocrnlCMlN  iirrTrirnd    but  Tralh  ix  iiiorr  niy  friend." 


RCV.  t.  M.   HORNER 
F.DITOR. 


•) 


NEW-YOIIK,  MAIICH  18,  1841, 
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5;J-Tf:i{MS.— The    New    Mokal    Would    will  be 
puhlishtd  fvenj  two  weeks,  until  there  are   kive  uu.ndbki) 
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•At  this  period  when  the )financial  matters  of  the  coun- 
try are  i;i  such  a  depressed  and  alarming  condition,  the 
following  letters  on  this  subject  are  deeined  appropriate. 
They  may  a'so  be  considered  as  redeeming  the  pledge 
we  made  in  the  prospectus  of  riiis  paper,  or  that  part  of  it 
in  which  we  engaged  to  show  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  society  ter>ded  to  enrich  the  rich  and  impoverish 

•the  poor  and  industrious  classes  of  the  community. 

Therefore,  in  this  case  as  in  every  other,  we  will  en- 
gage to  prove  that  our  paper  answers  the  prospectus,  and 

«that  we  have,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  shall  dctefmi- 

mately  continue  to  redeem  our  pledge. 

We  desire  to  caill  the  attention  of  oar  financiers 
and  representatives,  but  especially  the  "working  and  pro- 
ducing classes  to  these  letters,  inasnauch  as  they  are  the 
best  articles  on  this  subject  ever  published  in  the  country, 
and  develops  our  oppressive  system  which  for  years  has 
been  practised  by  the  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  which 

system  of  oppression  is  now  with  avidity  resoj'ted  to  hy 


the  ctipita  ists  and  non-producers  of  this  vast  country, 
which  as  fast  as  time  can  carry  us  is  producing  the  same 
disastrous  and  alarming  const  quences. 

Let  us,  therefore,  while  we  Itave  the  liberty  of  speech, 
and  ihe  use  of  the  pret-s,  endeavor  to  raise  a  standard 
against  this  oppressive  system  and  craft  of  the  capital- 
ists.— ED.     '.':.■-    ,;,:i.  ii- ;^;.  sti-yi   ,t';'?  •  ',' 

ON  THE   FINANCIAL   CONSOLIDATED       '; 
TVHANNY  OF  MODERN    TIMES; 

Jlnd  nf  iti  tvil  indirect  influence  against  the  united  Ldbor^ 
holders,  in  favor  of  CopilcU  and  grinding  Monopoly. 

There  are  nations,  old  and  new,  with^vvhom  the  sources 
of  liberty  are  never  destroyed  or  exhausted,  although 
sarrounded  by  the  strong  and  heavy  chariis  of  ignorance 
and  supcrstiti  n. 

Greece,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Ireland,  liiscay,  Portugal,  and  America,  have  repeatedly 
given  proofs  of  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression 
which,  ^ofier.  silenced  but  never  subdued,  must,  in  the 
course  of  time,  gain  a  decided  victory  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all  the  Imman  family.  L«t  the  transported  indus- 
trious exiles,  the  victims  of  a  generous  and  enlightened  ■ 
patriotism  derive  hope  and  courage  from  the  thought, 
that  if  ancient  and  modern  tyrants  have  had  a  temporary 
pjrtto.p  rforin  on  this  planet,  it  has  only  been  to  prove 
that  nil  the  piwer  of  physical  force  is  in  the  end  but  an 
ephcmernus  nliantom,  that  vanishes  before  the  progressive 
mental  faculues  of  man  and  woman  determmed  to  be 
free. 

Antiqmty,  the  middle  ages,  and  modern  times,  abonnd 
in  proofs  th.it  mankind  has  advanced  step  by  step,  how-v 
ever  slowly.  Nothing  takes  place  in  society  but  as  means 
to  ttie  end  of  a  greater  dcvelopement  of  human  intelli- 
gence ;  anil  if  tlrat  faithful  mirror  of  the  generating  pow- 
ers of  the  imiverse,  whose  constant  operations  are  mani- 
fested by  the  contending  action  df  two  opposite  forces, 
seems  destined  to  meet  incessantly  with  new  obstacles  to 
its  ultimate  domination  of  the  world,  it  is  merely  because 
the  very  essence  of  its  nature  requires  tiiat  it  siiould  in- 
crease it^  power,  by  having  to  contend  and  to  overcome 
greater  and  greater  difficulties  as  i*  advancej  toward's  a 
greater  dovelopement. 

England  and  France  have  Certainly,  at  different  times, 
equal  y  rei)cated  their  noble  efforts  towards  emancipation 
from  the  disgraot-  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  if  I 
do  not  include  them  with  the  cottntries  abuve  mentioned, 
it  ii  becauije  their  present  posiiioa  is  novr  coatr»-dis- 
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tinguifhed  from  theirs,  in  so  far  as  they  both  have  an 
equal  tendency  towards  a  new  sort  of  tyranny,  more 
aomplex,  more  general,  and. far  more  to  be  dieaded,  by  its 
indirect  influence,  than  any  of- those  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

It  is  principally  to  this  new  and  great  difficulty  placed 
on  the  road  to  a  further  emancipation,  that  it  is  must  im 
portant,  at  the  present  moment,  to  direct  seriously  the 
attention  of  all  the  bold^and. honest  men  who  come  before 
the  public  to  plead  the  cause  of  suffering  hamanity. 

Hardly  recovered  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  religious  and  political  oppression  of  past  ages,  than 
we  behold  the  people  of  these  two  great  nalioas  marching 
blindfold,  of  their  own  free  will,  in  ignorance,  and  even 
with  apparent  alacrity,  towards  a  new  specitsof  bondage, 
a  mystiiied  slavery,  more  insidious,  and  therefore  more 
pernicious  to  their  happiness  And  welfare,  than  my  of  those 
which  belong  to  past  ages-. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  arose  this 
new  political  agent,  which  has  impressed  a  considerable 
modification  in  the  relative  position  of  the  diflerent  classes 
of  society.  It  was  not  announced  then  by,  the  name  of 
"  Financial  Tyranny,"  but'it  made  its  appearance  under 
the  less  intelligible,  less  ostensible  deuomiuatiun  of  the 
"  Borrowing  and  Funding  System,"  on  the  plan  of  per- 
petual anpuitiet,  to  be  raised  on  the  first  necessaries  of 
life;  a  system,  which,  by- cementing  more  and  mu&a 
cruel  alliance  between  the  capitalist  and  the  e^Kcutive 
power  (whereas,  previously,  the  former  was  generally 
plundered  by  the  latter),  seems  to  aim  gr&<l«!iliy  «t  fori»- 
iog,  step  by  step,  loan  alter  loan,,  tax  upon  tax,  and  mo- 
nopoly upon  nK>nopoly — an  insunnomtable  barrier  to  the 
success  of  any  attempt  the  united  operatives  c&u  ever 
think  of  making  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  capitalists  ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  all  the  real  advantages  of  the  funding 
system /on  the  demoralizing  planof  perpetual  :innuitiosj 
are  tendered  exclusively  to  the  wealthy,  ttiat  it  must  be 
denominated,  and  seriously  considered,  as  a  new,  insidious 
system  of<ivUiztd  bond^ft,  which,  if  not  keenly  watched 
both- by  the  English  and  French  patriots  of  the  day,  will 
soon  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  scattered  rubbish  of 
out  old  civil  and  religious  fetters  (not  yet  all  disfioeed  of), 
as  to  lay  the  majority  of  tho  labor^holders  prosttftte  iu  ths 
dust 

Modern  finances,  the  most  ponderous  of  the  poHtical . 
chain?  ever  invented. to  crash  and  keep, down  the  people, 
are  the  more  despairing  in  their  effects,  fiom  the  fact  uf . 
their  being  imperceptiWe  to  the  masses,  because  thpy  are 
incomprehensible  to  them.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
organized  a  perpetual  bondage,  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  ajiy  deplorable  system  of  terror,  which  beiug  loud, 
sadden,  and  bloody,  never  could  last  long  ;  whoreas  thir 
victims  of  the  indirect  inSnence  of  a  financial  tyranny, 
slow  and  silent  in  its  operation,  are  sent  by  thousandii  to 
a  premature  grave,  year  aftei  year,  by  the  protra«i«d  tor- 
ture of  incessant  toil,  with  increasing  want,  through  re- 
n^ote,  invisible,  irresistible,  and  indirect  causes. 

Allowing  all  sorts  of  innovation';  opening  a  wide  field 
to  the  human  mind;  tolerating  in  appearance  all  degrees 
of  liberty,  and  not  being  ostensibly  in  opposition  to  any  of 
tlie  natural  rights  of  man  (which  have  deceived  so  many 
mortals),  modern  finance,  without  any  tangible  substance, 
without  any  visible  form, spreads  in  all  directions,  without 
noise,  its  invisible  nets,  and  ensnares  secretly,  to  her  own 
profit,  alHhe  nerves  and  sinews  of  modern  society. 

That  monstrous  hydra,  anomalous  hermaphrodite,  pro< 


duct  of  a  false  civilization,  propagates  alone  and  at  onc»^ 
glory  and  shame,  prot^perity  and  misery  ;•  and  t(.  (^(implei© 
the  enigma  of  such  a  preposterous  existence,  it.  ciui  thrive 
only  by  generaiin;;  slmiue  and  miicry  untl  liu  \  produce 
crime.  Acting  alternately  as  cause  and  ettuct,  it  perpet- 
uates tyil  with  good,  by  compelling  the  hitter  to  depend 
on  the  increase  of  the  former,  then  projiel  ing  forward 
whole  populations  into  a  contradictory  and  counteracting 
civilization;  whereas  the  true  interest  of  hnninnity  requires 
precisely  the  reverse,  which  is.  that  all  the  intUience  of 
the  good  should  be  so  well  directed  and  so  ii,uch  diffused^ 
as  to  extirpate  evil  from  the  community. 

VxKAZk. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


The  bane/ul  tesuttof  the  prutnt  eompetiUme  arrangtm- 
menta  of  society,    and  their  oppreuive  influtnce  on  th» 
working  clusset. 

A  London  paper  of  August  I9tb,  contains  a  Table 
of  the  VVars  of  Great  Britain  since  the  revolution  in  - 
ItJSti,  with  the  sums  expended  in  each  war,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  taxes  and  of  the  national  debt.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution,  ltk-9,  which  lasted  nine  years,  cost  37  mil- 
lions of  pounds— The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
of  eleven  years,  cost  62  millions  and  a  half. .  The  Si.an- 
ish  war,  1729,  ard  the  war  of  the  American  Succetsion 
1741,  the  nine  years,  cost  54  millions.  The  seven  years' 
war  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  Austrians  and  Russi- 
ans^  175G,  co^t  112  millions.  The  American  war,  177JL 
ol  eight  years  cost  436  millions.  The  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  \7ii\i,  in  which  France  lost  all  power  in 
India  lasted  nine  yews,  and  cost  4c4  millions.  The 
war  againrt  IJonapuite,  which  beg-an  in  I8li3,  and  lasted 
la  years,  ihe  three  last  of.whirh  was  with  tho  United 
States,  cost,  1159  millions.  The  total  of  expenditure 
wus  two  thousand  and  twenty  three  bullions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  or  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred, and  ninety-three- millions  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  thousand  dollars.-  And  64  years  of  war,  to  75  of 
peace  ;  almost  one  half  the  time  spent  in  war.  May  it 
not  bo  truly  said  of  the  English,  that  they  have  been 
bloody  n.en  ?  The  London  paper  makes  these  reflcc- 
tions  on  tlte  facts  stated  :r- 

•ll  appears  from  the  above  details  that  we  have  made 
much  gr«.atcr  sacrifices  to  Moloch  than  our  successors, 
asd  that  iho  degradation  of  the  poor,  and  a  rise  in  tlie* 
price  of  the  staff,  of  life  h*»e  been  tlie  result  of  our  Na- 

♦  "  To  come  at  once  to  the  cause  of  the  present  stale  of  the  • 
country  i  it  htu  been  the  funding  svstem— the  foundation  of  all  , 
its  wai.lili  and  misery,  •  *  *  whioh,  in  niortgagiug  the  labor 
of  llie  i)(-oi>l«s  who  hud  all  along  been  paying  tbe  interest  of  the 
inorea«ing  debt,  wbiUt  capital  was  Icti  to  accutnulatc,  had  thui 
enabiuJ  ibo  right  hoa.  baronet  to  draw  the  flattering  uictare  on 
one  bide  only,  whore  proiwrly.  m  cUiubiug  all  the  while  the  lad- 
der uf  its  wealth,  had  now  arrived  at  the  top.  But  what  was  the 
picture  on  the  other  side?  During  the  progress  of  this  cruel 
sjHteni,  which,  afier  so  many  yean,  had  brought  the  nation  to  ita 
two  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  whole  generations  of  hard- 
worked,  ill-fed,  short-hvcd,  and  even  h&lf-growu  laborers  have 
been  swept  away ;  and  sueb  was  its  present  state,  that  uiinisUrs 
were  now  sending  it  fiom  the  country  to  prevent  its  starving  ia 
it.  And  this  was  the  labor  of  England,  to  which  property  owed 
all  its  wealth."— See  "General  Paluaer'g  Speech  io  the  liouse  of 
Commons," 20th  March,  1838.  -      ..     .    ,  , 
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tional  oxpt'iiiJiture  in  war,  the  total  amount  of  which  ex- 
-ceo(!s  t»vi)  Uiousand  millions  pounds.  The  imniense  ia- 
creaso  of  rxpece  iluriii;r  ilie  last  two  wars,  arose  the  ra- 
pidly aunui'iituig  iu^rtaso  of  tlie  debt  and  tiie  dcpieci- 
atioii  of  wur  |i,i|*or  currtncy;  this  paper  currency  liow- 
ever,  con!  i  not  be  superseded  as  the  euoruious  taxes  and 
'loans  could  liut  possibly  liave  been  raised  in  corn.  Of 
the  1  ill  yivufc-  v\  uicli  have  pissed  since  tiic  revolution,  (>5 
have  1)01.11  |ri>sed  in  war,  and  75  in  peace,  in  tlie  (J.5  years 
of  war,  ri..i  luillions-and  a  half  ot  pounds  sterliujf  of  debt 
have  iucuned,  of  which  debt  there  Juive  been  paid  ofi'  iu 
the  7.5  yrais  of  peace  about  40  millions,  Itdviiig  tlie  pre- 
sent iNuliou.il  debt  about  8UU  niillioiis. 

Wh.ii  in    ludiscribable  burlhm  these    wars  and    debt 

must  have  iieeu  to  the  workiuff   and    industrious  classes, 

and  yei  a  vast  uMJority  of  those  classes,  are  astonishingly 

enauiourod    with  those  arrangements,  wiiich    bring  with 

them  such  a  vastauiouDt  of  evil,  and  millions  of  them  are 

so  iy;uorant,  as  to  realy  suppose  that  (iod  is  the  author  of 

those    arraiji,n;uients,    ami    as    a  matter   of    course,    the 

baiulul  consequences  that   ensue.     Truly  it  may  be  said 

they  "walk  iu  the  vanity  of  their  minds,  having  the  uiider- 

standing  darkcned,''being  aleniated  from  a  knowledge  of 

the  nature  of  man,  "men  love  darkness  rather  than  light," 

:f)T  their  deeds  are  evil,  let  them  henceforth   learn  to   ini- 

brace  the  sahation  nature  oft'ers  to  them,  and  adopt  those 

arrangements  she  dictates,  which  would  crown  them  with 

happincs.s  and  loving   kindness,    and    place   them  in  that 

paradise,  for  which  they  by  nature  where   designed,   and 

which  are  set  forlli  by  means  of  The  Morul   ffoilU. 

The  following  beautiful  extracts  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  an  obliging  corrcsj)ondcnl.  They  arc  from  the 
•works  of  men  justly  appreciated  for  their  enlarged  views, 
refined  minds,  ami  liberal  educations,  and  we  trust  will 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  reader,  ,  ;  n  u.;' 
rrom  LONGiyUS,  a  Greek  Philosopher  of  Ihe 
7Viird  Ciniury. 

When  1  think  of  the  great  and  giHKJ  of  other  tiinc*:,  of 
Ilonur  and  Hesiod,  of  i'hidias  and  Praxiteles,  of  Socnites 
and  Plato,  and  of  what  the  inind  of  man  has  in  iheni,  and 
in  others  as  great  and  good  accoiiiplished  ;  1  see  and  leel, 
that  man  has  been  made  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
longer  life  and  a  happier  lot  than  earth  atlbrds.  And  in 
regard  to  the  ignorant,  the  low,  and  the  almost  or  quite 
cavage,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  same  powers  ami  af- 
fections, are  in  theiii  as  in  us,  and  that  thtjir  inferiority  to 
us,  is  not  intrinsic  and  essential,  but  as  it  wtre  accidental. 
The  diUcrence  between  the  soul  of  Plato  and  the  Etiiiop. 
ian  Slave  is  not  in  any  original  faculty  or  power ;  the 
slave  litre  equnls  the  philosopher ;  but  in  this,  that  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  Plato,  were  strengthened,  and 
matured,  and  polished,  by  the  hand  of  education,  and  the 
happy  inlluences  of  a  more  civilized  community,  all 
which  to  the  slave  has  been  wanting.  He  is  a  diamond 
jutt  as  tt  comes  Jrom  the  mine ;  Plato  like  to  one  set  in 
gold  sparkling  upon  the  fingar  of  beauty.  But  surely,  the 
lory  of  the  diamond  isrthat  it  is  a  diamond ;  not  that  the 
cweller  hath  polished  and  set  it.      The  great  and  excel- 


lent among  rn*  n,  therefore,  I  think  not  unworthy  of  im- 
mortaliiy.  lor  what  ihey  are  ;  the  humble,  and  the  bad,  for 
what  ilit;y  may  so  easily  become,  and  might  have  been, 
under  circvmstances  but  slighly  altired, 

Fivm  S/R  THOMAS  MOORE,   Lord  Chan-  ' 

cfllur  of  England.  .i-'i) 

Verily  if  is  naturally  given  to  all  men  to  esteem  their 
own  inveniions  be>t :  so  both  the  raven  and  the  a])e  think 
\\u:\r  own  young  ones  fairest.  If  a  man  in  company  where 
S')nie  disdain  and  despise  oilier  men's  inventions,  counting 
their  own  liie  best — if  among  such   men,   a  man  should 
bring  forward  aiiy  thing  that  he  hath  read  of  or  heard  done 
ill  times  past  and  in  oilier  places;  the   hearers  seem  to 
think  the  existence  of  their  own  wisdom  is  in  jeopardy  to 
be  ovcnlirown.   and  that  they  shall  be  counted  as  idiots, 
unless  ihey  cni)    j)ick  out   matter  to  reprehend   and   find 
I'anli  wiili.     If  all  other  hel])s  fail,  then  this  is  their  ex- 
licnic  refun:o.     These  things,  say  they,   which  we  prac- 
tise, jihnsed  our  forefathers,  and  anc(;stors;   Avould  to  God 
wc  coul  1  be  so  wise  as  they  were,  we  want  to  be  no  better; 
and  as  iliougli  they  had  wittily  concluded  the  matter,  and 
with  this  answer  stopped   every  man's  mouth,   they  sit 
down  again;  as  who  should  say,  it  were  a  very  danger- 
ous iiianer  li)r  a  man  in  any  pomt  to  be  found  wiser  than 
his  forei'uihers  !  ■-  ' 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  1 1. 

As  you  may  suppose  O!  friend  Mirza,  I  was  much 
gratified  on  the  morning  succeeding  my  arrival  ic  this 
new  country,  to  find  that  the  delightful  situation  we  were 
in  was  no  dream,  but  a  waking  reality  :  and  after  being 
refreshed  with  a  cup  of  most  delicious  coflee,  which  in 
this  country  is  of  a  rich  flavor  far  surpassing  any  I  had 
ever  before  tasted,  I  rambled  with  others  of  ray  brethren 
ihrough  the  busy  marts  of  ihe  city,  visiting  the  bazars, 
manufactories,  and  store-houses. 

These  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  their  buildings,  and 
extended  througli  the  whole  length  of  the  streets,  under 
collonades  of  beautiful  workmanship.  On  enterin"'  them 
we  were  much  pleased  with  the  order  that  universally 
prevailed.  A  broad  pathway  of  marble  extended  through 
the  entire  centre  of  the  stores,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
merchandize  of  various  kinds  where  arranged.  In  one 
department  may  be  seen  the  gorgeous  silks  of  India,  the 
cottons  and  linens  of  Egypt,  the  blue  and  purple  goods  of 
Tyre  ;  mixed  with  the  splendid  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and 
the  rich  fabrics  of  our  own  Persia ;  while  in  others  were 
the  golden  riches  of  the  mines  of  Ophir,  the  ivory  of 
Ethiopia,  gems  from  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
bright  steel  ornaments  of  the  workmen  of  Damascus. 
Then  as  we  progressed  we  came  upon  the  stores  wherv 
the  more  useful  manufactures  were  disposed.  Ottomain 
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Couches,  Fauteuils,  Carpets  of  Turkey^  Mirrors  of  Syria 
aai  Crystal  Lamps  and  Vases  Iroin  the distaiU  China. 
Then  came  the  stores  foe  Sandals  and.  Slippers ;  Rice, 
Coffee,  Fruiis.and  Confeciionaries ;  Spices,  Gums,  Dyes, 
Drugs,  and  fragrant  woods;  ai^d  every  article  tlie  neces. 
»ity  or  luxury  of  man  ha* devised  fp«  his.  couifort;  and 
liappiness. 

These  stores  were  under  the  supervision  of  various  in- 
dividuals, who  arranged  and  kept  every  tiling  in  .order 
and  supplied  those  who  needed  with  the  articles  they  re. 
quired.  But  one  thing  above  all  others  seemed  to  me 
most  exceedingly  curious,  which. was,  that  aUhuugh  I  saw 
many  persons  come  to  procure  the^  merchandize  and  wares 
that  so  abundcintly  ftlled  the  shelves  of  the  bazaars.jhere 
was  non3  of  that  gossip  Ajnongst  the  merchants  and  their 
customers  wliich  so  universally  prevails  among  us;  no 
expatiation  upon  the  rare  quality,  cheapness  and  durabili- 
ty of  the  goods,  by  the  sdler ;  no  haggling  about  prices 
by  the  buyer  ;  but  all  was  carried  on  without  noise  or 
tattle  ;  the  person  recjuiring  anything  came  and  asked  for 
•  the  particular  article  wanted,  wliich  was  shewn  to  them,, 
and  witlioHt  investigating  its  quality,  disapproving  of  its 
colour,  or  exclaiming  at  its  excessive  price,  they  had  it 
put  up  and  carried  it  off  without  more  ado  than  the  com- 
mon civilities  passing  between  the  parlies  as  to  their  hoalih 
and  welfare.  This  custom  so  ditl'erent  fu)iii  ours,  where 
we  haggle  half  a  day  sometimes  about  tlie  price  of  a 
shawl,  as  you  may  suppose  my  dear  Mir/a,  vory  n.uch 
surprised  me,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  began  to  think  I 
had  got  amongst  a  nation  of  know  nothing  fools,  and  I 
thought  within  myself  that  I  would  make  a  proGiablo 
bargain  or  two  with  people  who  traded  upon  such  ea«y 
terms. 

A.ccordingly  stepping  up  to  one  of  them  where  thore 
was  a  very  handsome  assortment  of  red  leather  slippers 
of  Africa,  which  are  so  much  prized  among  us;  I  8«l(K;ieJ 
a  pair  of  the  finest  make  and  workmanship,  and  seal iiig 
myself  apon  the  couch  prepared  to  make  a  bargain. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  if  thou  canst  O  Mitza !  witen 
haviiig  pulled  out  my  purse  and  asked  the  price  with  the 
determiaatien  beforehand  of  offering  one  fourth  only  of  the 
demand}  a  humorous  smile  lighted  up  the  eyes  of  the 
merchant;  as  he  replied  "nothing  !"  ••  How"  I  excluim- 
«d,  "drtyou  give  away  such  costly  slfppers  a* these!" 
« I  perceive,  O  Persian !"  said  he,  ♦*  that  you  are  a 
stranger  at  the  City  of  Peace,  otherwise  you  cwuld  not 
have  asked  me  such  a  question.  We  neither  buy  nor  sell 
<o  get  gain,  the  gold  and  silver  in  thy  purse  is  useless  to 
'  ai«  Sftve  u  we  emplojr  it  ia  the  manufacture  of  goods  foe 


our  uso»  convenience,  or  taste."  I  was  (kiinb  !  my  eyes, 
ears,  ami  mouth  were  open  with  astoiiishiiirni,  hut  not  a 
word  could  Isjioak  ;  the  merchant  noticed  my  .■surprise, 
but  telling  me  that  he  was  then  too  much  occupitil  lo  ex- 
plain farther,  proiniseff  lo  call  upon  me  in  ilic.  i  vening 
wiien  he  should  be  plt'ascd  1a.iufonn.nie  mjie  ol'  the  cus- 
toms of  the  city. 

Still  somewhat  incredulous  that  the  slipprrs  wore  mirte 
without  money  aud  witiiout  price;  I  now  procoeilcd  to  visit 
the  manufactories  and  workshops  where  anizans  were 
busily  emploj'edin  the  miinufacture  cf  vaiLais  aiiicU'S  of 
use  and  convenience,  and  here  O  Mirza  !  was  1  destined 
to  receive  an  even  greater  surprise  than  any  I  iiad  iiiiher- 
to  experienced  antong  this  singular  peojilf,  for  here  was 
developed  the  working  of  a  power  of  which  my  mind  had,., 
to  this  moment,  no  conception  of,  but  which  the  genius  of 
this  people  hail  rendered  subservient  to  their  will. 

This  power  was  called  "  Maqnftxc  Altiyiclion"  and  was 
made  use  of  lo  set  in  motion  numberless  wheels  wliich  re- 
volved in  one  continual  and  irresistible  whirl,  j)crforming 
labor,  whiph  I  had  supposed  th.e  hand  of  man  only  could 
perform.  IltJie  wefc  manufactured  by  this  wunderful 
process  shawls  of  the  most  beautiful  fabric,  and  cloths  of 
the  fiiiBsl  texliii*— in.  other  places,,  by  ihc  same  meant,  . 
were  sawed  asunder  huge,  blocks  of  marble,  which  M-«r« 
|)()li.sbed  and  grooved  in  a  superior  manner-  to  ihaiof  the 
most  skillful  artizans — and  massive  timbers  cut  and 
shaped  fo*  tlifferent  purpouscs,  farther  on  iron  was  cast  and 
moulded  into  various  forms  by  the  same  pow.er  ;  infant, 
fri»nd  Mirza^  every  art iole  tl»e  inventive  faculty  of  man 
evsr  devised  for  convenienoe  or  luxury,  was  by  this  means 
manufactured  with  rapidity,  exactness,  and  elegance  of 
workniaiuihip,  such  as  I  uever  saw  c<piaUcd  by  the  craft  of 
man. 

Arjd-  &1 1  thftse  wonderful  and  cxtraonlinary  lesults  wert 
produced  by  merely  placing  two  immense  pillars  of  mag- 
netised steel  injuxtaiiosition  with  a  horizontal  bar  of  stctl 
evenly  balanced  upon  a  pivot  between  the  two.  The  at- 
irucliorvpf  the .  magnetized  pillars  being,  equal  upon  the 
horizontal  bar  kept  it  in  a  continual  whirl>  aad  this  bar 
having  a  shaft  connected  with  it  which  set  all  the  wheels 
in  motion,  thus  produced  the  incessant  revolutions  of  th« 
whole  cRaclMnery  which  I  have  before  noticed.,. 
[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Ponor,!  Purge!  Porge  !-^What  consciougneis  mast 
the  Wall-street  brokers  possess,  to  know  that  their  fellow 
citizens  are  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  their  con- 
spiracy to  decry  the  bills  of  the  <Fi6«  Baolu,  i«  but  a  ruse 
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!o  cover  tlieir  own  lack  of  funds,  and  at  ihe  same  time  re- 
plenisli  their  pockets  at  liie  expense  of  tlie  suflerinj;  poor, 
and  still  have  the  hardiliood  to  persist  in  tlieir  iniqnitou8 
•cheme  !  If  they  yet  entertain  the  sliahtest  hope  of  uhi- 
mately  escapinjr  the  place  prepared  for  the  liar  and  the 
robber  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  we  advise  them  to 
purge  their  bosoms  of  the  villanous  and  stony  impurity 
which  surrounds  their  inward  monitor,  and  deprives  ihein 
of  the  consciousness  of  human  feeling  Let  them  pre- 
sciibe  to  tlicmst^lvcs  lii)erally  of  Brandreth's  Pills,  and 
our  word  for  it  their  fwsified  hearts  will  soon  be  relieved 
from  the  stony  casements,  anil  they  willspeedily  begin  to 
feci  humanized  once  iiMra. 

This  is  all  very  fine  Mr.  Sun,  but  wh«n  you  intimate 
in  your  own  .paper,  that  you  cannot  r«deem  your  own 
bilte,  at  your  own  counter,  without  Iialf  a  cant  discount, 
do  not  you,  like  the  Wall  street  Brokers,  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  pooE  Oijd  indubtiiouii  classes  the  law 
allows. 

Your  sarcastical  and  appropriate  remarks  on  the  des- 
potism of  the  Broker's  capital,  may,  with  a  slight  change, 
and  at  much  propriety,  be  applyed  to  your  owji  precious 
•elf,  wlien  thcv  would  read  a«  fulloivs  :  . 

•'Pcrgf!  i'lJRaE!  Pi;hgeI — Wliat  consciouness  mu»t" 
the  Editor  of  the  Sun  ."poneess,  to  kuowlhat"  his  "fel- 
low citizens  are  perfectly  cognizaot  of  the  fact  thnt  "  his 

*  conspiracy  tn  decry  the  bilU  of"  his  own  bajik  by  ofTrr- 
ing  to  redeem  thani  at  half  a  cent  discount,  "is  but  a  rxist 
lo  cover"  hirt  "own  lack  of  fuiula,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  repletiish  *'  hia  "  pocketsat  th«  exjjense  of  the  sufTering 
poor,  and  si  ill  have  the  hardilxxxl  to  perai^i  iu"  his  "in- 
iquitous scheme  !  If"  he  "yet  enterlain  the  slightest 
hope  of  ultimately  escaping  the  place  prepared  for   the 

•  •  •  •  and  the  robber  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  we 
advise"  him  "to. purge"  hia  "bosom''  (i.  «.  uifnd)  "of 
the  •  •  •  •  •  and  stony  impurity  which  surrounds  "  his 
"inward  monitor,  and  deprives"  him  " of  Ihe  conscious- 
nous  of  human  feeling.  Let"  him  "  prescribe  liberally 
of"  the  sentiments  of  the  AVw  Moral  World,  "and  our 
word  for  it"  his  "•o.ssified  heurt "  (i.  c.  mind)  ''will  soon 
be  relieved  from  the  stony  casement,  and"  he  "will  soon 
begin  lo  feel  humanized  once  more.'' 

FAKtTiso  Pits  — Fits,  by  the  way.  are  strange  thirigw.  j 
Likft  the  hen  l)ird,"whicii  has  the  faculty  of  retaining  her 
fg  till  an  appropriate  nest  is  built  and  ready  for  its  re- 
ception, so  a  lady  seems  to  have  the  power  of  bottling  up 
her  hysterics  tilf  there  is  heljl  at  hhnd,  with  a  chance  of 
kartshorn  and  Svater,  .and  ;eveTy  fitting  acr.nmpaniment. 
As  Major  Oakley  aays,  iu  the  Jealous  Wift,  "  Did  you 
aver  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when  you  were  not  by  ? 
Wm  she  cTer  fi«Mid  in  cooTuUions  iti  her  cloact  IV. 


NBW-YORK,  TIIVKSDAV,  HIABCII  18,  1841. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  OUR  PAPER  WITH 
ITS  PROSPECTUS. 

It  has  been  uro^ed  by  a  few  persons,  who  evident- 
ly would  ralher  take  our  paper  than  pay  for  it,  that 
(here  is  a  disparity  or  dissiuiilitudje  between  its  prrn.- 
ciple.s  omA  'xt»  PKcsHKCTt's.  We  have  long  conceived 
our  prospectus  would  not  be  well  understood  l)y  the 
common  order  o/  readers,  and  the  above  objection 
conviaces  us  of  the-  correctnews  of  our  former  in»- 
pression.s,  arid  lead*  us  to  the  delightful  task  we 
contemplated,  namely,  to  offer  a  few  paraphrases  ex- 
planatory of  Iho  somewhat  singular  and  extraordi- 
nary article  to  which  we  have  adverted.  This  article 
being,  somewhat  new.  and  novel,  especially  some 
parts  of  it,  will  naturally  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  be  allowed  this  week. 

To  do  justice  to  this  article,  we  must  begin  wirli 
its  title,  or  name,  which  it  bears  — 

I.  '-  Thk  HkBALD  or  TiiK  Nkw  Modal  World  and 

MlLLKN.NIAf.  II.%RHI\GKR.'' 

1.— The  Herald  of  the  .\ie\r  Moral  World-  This 
part  of  it«  name  is  designed  to  intimate  that  the  pre- 
sent is  an  old  immoral  world,  M'here  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men  are,  and  must  necessarily  (from 
tlie  present  competitive  arrangements  of  society)  be 
sobjected  to  vicious  hahito,  fraudulent  transactions, 
cunning,  and  deceptive  influences,  which  must  have 
their  legitimate  teiwlency  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  exist, 
must  produce  immoral  and  fraudulent  subjects,  as 
irresiatably  as  M«unt  V^esuvius  throws  its  burning 
excrements  in  the  atmosphere  and  raises  a  cinderous 
monument  around  its  bprning  crater.  To  demon- 
strate the  origin  of  evil,  to  animadvert  on  the  arrange- 
mens  and  circumstances,  which  have  produced  this 
evil,  is  a  labor  upon  M.bich  we  have  not  time  at  pre- 
sent to  enter. 

8. — il'be  second  part  of  the  name  of  oar  paper  is 
''The  Millennial  Harbinger,"  in  which  we  design  to 
intimate  that  all  the  notions  of  theologians  and  di- 
vines relative  to  the  Millennium  spoken  of  in  the 
Scrip^res  are  spurious  and  absurd,  tending  to  mjs— 
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tery,  darkness,  anJ  doubt,  without  reflecting  any 
.  credit  to  their  various  and  contradictory  authors,  or 
bring^ing^  any  honor  to  God. 

This  part  of  the  name  of  our  paper  is  intended  to 
intimate  that  no  other  Millennium  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  can^rationally  be  expected,  but  such 
an  one  as  will  rise  out  of  the  enlargements  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  which  can 
only  take  place  under  those  arrangements  we  pro- 
pose, but  which  will  never  be  adopted  until  men  are 
rationally  trained,  and  their  minds  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  science 
of  circumstances. 

We  are  in  possession  of  some  ancient  authors, 
who  maintained  the  Millennium  was  to  have  came 
two  hundred  years  since,  others  have  been  of  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  introduced  some  fifty,  and 
some  one  hundred  years  since,  while  others,  among 
whom  John  Wesley  stands  pre-eminent,  maintained 
that  it  was  to  have  been  here  about  the  years  of 
forty  or  forty-one.  =   ^HSif.     ;  7  .  ^  ; -       j. 

We  have  not  lime  on  this  occasion,  to  animadvert 
on  the  foundation  on  which  these  conjectures  have 
been  founded,  nor  to  expose  the  fallacy  by  which  the 
arguments  of  these  contradictory  authors  has  been 
maintained*  Neither  have  we  time  on  this  occasion 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  vindication  of  our  princi- 
ples on  this  subject,  we  therefore  merely  state  our 
faith,  and  engage  at  some  future  period  to  vindicate 
that  faith. 

Therefore — We  believe  that  the  only  Millennium 
spoken  of  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  that  Mhich 
shall  grow  out  of  a  scientifiic  and  general  knowledge 
of  man,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a 
general  combination  of  circumstances,  which  shall 
have  no  other  than  a  salutary  influence  on  the  mind, 
lending  to  the  enlargement  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  man,  and  which  will  create  in  him 
a  disposition  to  do  to  others  asihe  would  others  should 
do  unto  him.  which  state  of  things  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  individual,  competitive,  and  de- 
moralizing arrangements  of  society. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  paper,  we 

promised  royal  octavo  pages,  good  paper,  and  type 

suitable  to  make  a  handsome  volume  for  binding  at 

the  end. of  the  ^ear.    So  far  we  conclude  we  have 

xedeemed  our  pledge.  la  this  particular  we  hope  not 


to  be  ungenerously  upbraided  by  any  one. 
We  also  stated. 

This  publicafion  will  be  devoted  to  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture and  society,  ami  o'lHciaily  to  the  elevation  ami  happinesB  of 
those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  univer-ic,  showini;  that  all 
the  governments  thcrcdf  have  Ix^en  founded  in  avarice  and  vice, 
and  an  abject  iijnoraiice  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws, 
policy  and  customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrich  thm 
rich  and  impoverish  the  industrious  and  producing  classes,  and 
generate  that  ignoraiu'c  and  vice,  in  which  we  lind  the  universal 
family  of  man  involved. 

The  greater  part  of  this  clause  needs  no  demons- 
tration to  the  greater  part  of  our  more  intelligent 
readers,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  others,  we  have  fi'cquenfly  published 
articles  demonstrating  the  tendency  of  all  j^overi>- 
ments  to  enrich  the  rich,  and  impoverish  the  poor. 
This,  however,  has  never  been  more  cfl"ectually 
done  than  in  the  series  of  letters  on  the  financial 
affairs  of  all  nations,  and  which  are  among  the  most 
snpcrior  articles  ever  published  on  this  subject. 

The  infidel  has  long  called  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  Priest  craft,  but  has  neglected  to  invite  our 
attention  to  the  more  galling  craft  of  the  financier 
and  money  monopolists,  who  are  fleecing  the  work- 
ing and  industrious  community,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  that  has  afflicted  (what  is  miscalled) 
civilized  society. 

The  politicians  have  cried  loud  and  long  against 
the  corruption  of  the  statesman  and  law  makers. 
But  let  these  turn  their  attention  to  the  despotism  of 
the  capitalists,  which  they  will  see  in  the  letters  al- 
luded to  above  is  the  severest  sconrge  that  ever  af- 
flicted civilised  and  competitive  socities; 


We  again  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  changed 
our  place  of  meeting  to  Wooster-street  Hall,  No.  98 
Wooster-st.,  near  Spring.  See  advertisement. 

Let  our  friends  concentrate  their  energies  and 
rally  round  the  standard  of  truth,  and  remember  that 
no  other  principles  can  redeem  them  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  capitalists,  the  fraudulent  transactions 
of  government  men,  and  the  barbarous  inflictions  of 
those  arrangements  which  are  reducing  more  than 
one  half  of  the  conununity  to  penary,  slavery  and 
want. 
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We  remind  those  of  om  readers,  who  engaged  oar 
Paper  by  the  Quarter,  that  this  is  the  last  number  in. 
(be  quarter,  and  that  if  they  desire  to  stop  they  must 
pay  up  all  arrears  and  give  notice  t«  the  collector  of 
the  money,  otherwise  the  paper  will  be  continued 
for  an  other  quarter. 


TUB  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL  ECONOMY 
or    HARMON Y18M. 


Bt  ▲  SociAi.  MwtiavAmT. 


When  I  said,. in  the  lanf^uage  ofBdmonds,  "tUat  inan 
oould  ensily  adapt  iiiofiself.  to  those  triflings  changes  of 
temperature  which  occur  near  the  equator,  all  1  meant 
was  that  in  the  abstract  ii  wms  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 
But  if  we  take  intoaccount  tha  inftueace  of  excessive 
heat  O'.i  the  unprotected  hiunan  form,  and  the  number, 
and  variety  of  noxious  insects  whieh  people  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  tropical  rogi«n,  and  which  rooHt  assuredly  would : 
prote  highly  iujurious  to  man,  .were  he  not  protected  from 
their  attacks  by  some  external  clothing  ;  when  tbesc,  and 
many  other  minor  considerations  are  takea  into  account 
they  warrant  the  inference  that  clothing  is- advantageous 
at  the  equator  as  well  as  at  th«  pole..  Clothing  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  one  of  iho  necessaries  of  life  : 
it  is  necessary  at  the  equator  to  protect  the  buouu)  frame 
from  the  attacks  of  noxious  insects,  and  the  injurious 
efiecta  of  intense  heat ;  it  is  necessary  in  temperate 
latitudes  to  prerent  the  bad  effects  which  would  result 
from  sudden  alterations  of  heat  and  coid,  storm  and  calm, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  polar  ciimss  to  ward  oif  the  cices- 
sire  cold. 

It  mny  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  politico}  philosophy, 
that  in  proportion  as  tho  arrangements  of  eociety  are  in 
accordance  with  nature,  so  will  the  amount  of  human 
happiness  be  insreased.  This  axiom  holds  good  in  rela- 
tion to  clothing.  "A  principal  distinction,"  observes  Ed- 
monds, "between  man  and  other  animals,  consists  in  his 
being  unprovided  with  any  natural  covering;  and  ir  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  intention  of  providence  that  man 
shuold  provido  ;ind  fashion  fsr  himself  a  covering  out  of 
materials  with  which  the  world  abounds^  Hvery  laan  of 
reflection  iiuiat  perceive  that  the  best  clothing  for  man  is 
that  which  must  resembles  nature's  clothing  of  other  ani- 
mals. Hair,  wool,  or  dawn,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred 
in  clothing  to  such  vegetables,  as  flax,  cotton,  or  hemp 
The  functions  of  the  hair-coveriog  of  animals  are  to  pre- 
serve the  bddy  atits  proper  natural  temperature,  by  means 
of  its  law  conducting  power,  to  aid  the  evapipratlon  of  any 
accidental  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  to  assist  in  that  part 
of  the  animal  economy  called  transpiration.  This  last 
function  of  tho  hair  Is  apparently  uf  such  primary  import- 
ance, that  even  man  is  not  destitute  of  hair  on  those  parts 
where  the  perspiration  is •■  most  copious.  None  of  thn 
above  mentioned  functions  are  found  to  be  performed  so 
well  by  vcjelables  (such  as  flax  and  cotton)  as  by  hair  or 
wool ;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  facilityof  obtain- 
ing fiaz,  compared  with  thut  of  obtaining  wool,  flax  is  with 
propriety  more  generally  used  for  clothing  than  wool.'  * 
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Thus  we  may  perceive  that  in  proportion  as  the  arrange* 
ments  of  society  relative  to  clothing  accord  with  nature, 
so  human  healtli,  human  happiness,  and  very  probably  hu- 
man longevity,  will  be  materially  promoted. 

Though  roan,  while  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  does  not 
expend  much  labor  in  producing  the  materials  of  clothing, 
resting  satisfied  generally  with  the  skins  of  beasts  pro- 
cured in  the  chase  (as  do  the  natives  of  Labrador,  tho 
Aleutian  Isles,  and  Kamschatka)  or  procuring,  with  little 
labor,  clothing  in  the  shape  of  matting  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  (as  do  th«  natives  of  tXaheite  and  many  other  Islands 
which  '•  stud  the  bosom  of  the  vast  Paeimc  "),  yet  eivi- 
lized  and  improved  man  expends  more  labor  than  is  re- 
quired, and  consumes  more  clothing  than  is  either  neces- 
sary or  useful.  Our  gontUmen  of  Fashion  and  ladies  of 
7\>n,  use  a  great  many  articles  of  clothing  that  might  very 
well  be  dispensed  with»  These  are,  in  many  instances,, 
of  a  costly  nature,  because  a  gjeat  deal  of  labor  has  beeit 
expended  in  their  production,  or  because  an  artificial  value 
ka«  been  stamped  irpon  thorn  by  the  coiwent  of  the  rich 
and  powerful,  the  arbiters  of  fashion,  and  the  controlers 
of  human  destiny.  And  of  what  real  utility  to  society  are' 
such  articles  ?  Do  they  weu'd  off  cold  ?  Do  they  preserve 
the  body  from  ill  health  ?  Are  they  adapted  to  promote 
human  longevity?  Few  sensible  men  will  answer  these 
questions  in  ttie  affirmative.  What  good  then  do  they  doF' 
They  seive  to  di>trn|iuish  their  ppssessors  from  the  mil- 
lions of  the  unwashed  who  were  intended,  by  the  power 
that  produced  them,  to  breathe  as  pure  an  atmosphere, 
and  inhabit  as  comfortalde  a  hSMtatien  as  the  aristocratia 
lordllng,  the  crowned  despot,  the  servile  and  cringing 
place  hunter,  or  the  fashionable  BeiUt  who,  attired  in  her 
exquisite  flippery  and  frillcry,  resembles  more  tlie  parrot' 
of  India,  or  the  butterfly  of  summer,  than  that  rational 
and  lovely  creature,  we  dencisinate  •' wonHm.**  The  en- 
ergies-of  a  considerable  pait  of  mankind  must  be  taxed  in 
order  that  articles  of  this  sort  nay  be  produced,  and  thus 
a  deep  and  Iast4ng  injury  is  intHcted  on  the  producers  of 
6uc^.  nrlicles.  They  are  robbed  of  that  precious  time 
which  might  I  e  devoted  to  the  expansion  of '  the- mental 
pow»>r8,  the  refinement  of  the  taste,  and  the  gratification 
of  those  desire«  after  the  sublime  and  beautiful  whic■far^ 
raise  man  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  the  brute  of  tho 
forest,  and  prompt  him  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lofly  sublimities  of  philo8ophy» 

In  the  iate  French  statistical  returns,  according  to  Ed- 
monds, the  average  annual  consumption  of  the  material  of 
clothing  is  stated   to  be  about,  two  pounds  of  wool,  two 
pounds  of  flax  ami  one  pound  of  cotton,  (to  each  person ;) 
suppnsing  wc  assume  that  three  pounds  of  wool,  and  throe 
pounds  of  flax  is  the  average  annual  consumption,  which 
in  a  temperate  climate  is  neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 
Now  an  ontinary  sheep  will   yield  eight  pounds  of  wool 
ill  a  year,  and  an  acre  of  land  will  yield  six  hundred 
pounds  uf  flax.  An  acre  of  land,  under  scientific  manage- 
ment, will  support  at  least,  three  sheep;  from  whence  it 
results  tliat  three  acres  of  land  will  produce  more  flax 
iliiin  is  Bufticicnt  to  clothe   five  hundred  individuals;  and 
sixty-two  acres  of  land  will  produce  wool  enough  for  thcic 
coijstiinpiion  :  so  that  if  five  hundred  people  were  loca- 
tt  d  on  an   estate  of  live  hundred  acres,  sixty-five  acres 
^^  oold  yield  ihoni  abundance  of  the  raw  material  for  cloth- 
ing, independent  of  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom  in 
the  shape  of  lambs  and  mutton. 

[To  bo  contincd-j 
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hLna  heiag  Anlmalized,  resorts  to  Animal  praotices  to 
accomplish  his  ends,  but  Truth,  Light  and  Science,  Trill 
enlarge  his  moral  faculties,  and  give  him  more  intdHect, 
when  he  will  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  Sci- 
ence and  teaching  of  the  JSTew  Moral  World.  E.  D. 


Two  ways  the  worldly-wise  applaud 
To  rule  mankind — Uy  force  and  frauds 
And  no  two  ways  can  be  more  sure 
To  make  the  evil*  they  would  cure.         i  , 

To  prove  this  proposition  true,  ■  ' 

Just  any  point  ofhistory  view, 
And  you  will  find  each  government 
"Was  on  like  policy  intent, — 
To  shut  out  knowledge,  and  contrive 

To  keep  man's  vices  all  alive;  

Thinking  by  craft  to  curb  their  coursei, 
And  manage  men  like  dunghill  horses. 
But  they  forget :  vice  never  fails 
To  prove  a  cracker  at  their  tails, 
Which  may  not  for  a  while  explode, 
But,  when  it  does  they  leave  the  road. 
Rear  up,  and,  cap'rinj  round  and  round, 
Soon  throw  their  riders  on  the  ground; 
No  crackers  arc  so  sure  to  act 
As  vice,  in  ignorance  thus  pack'd. 
'  '  But  squibs  and  crackers,  after  all, 
As  similes,  are  much  too  small ; 
Statesmen,  more  bold  in  their  designs,     ' 
Instead  of  crackers  deal  in  mines-. 
Mines,  charged  with  vice  as  ammuntion, 
Sending  whole  races  to  perdition; 
Insidiously  thus  under- wrought, 
And  with  combustibles  well  fraught, 
A  casual  sjiark  ignites  a  nation,  '"' 

The  mine  explodes,  and  scatters  desolationl 
"  Alas  !  what  dreadful  revolutions  ! 
"  Alas  !  our  precious  institutions  !" 
They  cry— forgetting  nature's  laws, 
That  alt  eflects  must  have  a  cause  ; 
And  that — this  fact  they  cannot  smother-^ 
The  faults  of  one  produce  the  other. 

In  private  life,  too,  it  is  so; 
We  walk  before  they  let  us  know 
That  there  are  quagmires  where  we  go. 
Parents  from  children  truths  suppresfl, 
Both  miss  and  master  should  posseM^ 
And  leave  them  rambling  to  guess  out 
What  they  should  know  beyond  all  doubt; 
Teach  them  to  tremble,  fib,  and  hate, 
To  keep  them  in  a  <iuiee  state. 
In  fact,  the  bomb  they  prime  and  load, 
Forgetting  that  it  must  explode,^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

X^  WANTED— Six  respectable  Men  are  wanted  as  Agciiti 
to  Canvass  for  this  Paper. 

NOTICR  —'  THli  SOCIETY  FOR  THb:  PROMOTIOx\ 
OFHU.MAN  HAPPINESS." 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Horner  will  dcliAcr  discourses  on  Boundless 
Hap[)in'^ss,  ('hristian  Equality,  and  the  Univfifsal  Redemption 
of  the  Imlustrious  and  I'.roducing  classes,  from  the  Despotizsui 
of  compeiitive  arrangements  of  Soti«ty,  in  the  Wooster  street 
Hall,  No  Q.-^  Woostor-slreet,  near  Spiing,  every  Sunday,  at  7 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

N.  B. — TIjo  readers  of  the  above  Notice  are  respectively  in- 
formed, that  the  ab.>ve  Society,  is  ronnccleJ  with  and  iiitercsli-d 
in  the  promotion  of  the  princijilei  peculiar  to  this  I'aper,  which 
if  adopted  would  Iranqualize  the  present  agitatud  world. 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE, 
for  the  Cure  ofAl^L  diseases  of  the  J. ung«  ;  it  i»  a  Me<li(-ine,  that 
has  been  out  before  the  Public  fur  9  yfiim,  and  it  is  well  known 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  I  contains  no  22  IngrfJienlit, 
noilher  does  a  person  want  32  reasons  f  r  using  it,  it  is  not  sold 
by  occupying  columns  in  the  Paper  with  certiticutes,  which  never 
where  ware  written  by  the  person  whose  name  is  si^^ned  to  them, 
it  comes  in  bottles,  not  in  sticks  !  and  can  be  given  to  chililren 
without  dissolving,  there  is  not  $  2()0  wortii  .sold  a  dny,  hut 
enough  sold  to  pay  Atlvertising,  arid  expenses,  with  (juite  a  sur- 
plus ;  it  cures  tlie  following  complaints;  Asthsnia,  Phtliysic, 
Inflammation  on  the  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  &c,  &c. 

Price  12i  cents,  75  cents,  $1  25,  and  f2  00,  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  Proprietress  uiiice  57i  Bowery, 
and  by  the  authorised  Agents,  viz  - 

W.  Van  Embergh, Druggist,  314  Pearl  street  corner  Peck  Slip 
John  B.  Dodd,  Chemist,  (J43  Broadway,  corner  Bleeaker-strcet, 
and  corner  Ninth  street  and  Broadway.  Galen  Hunter,  M.  D. 
108  Sixth  Avenue  Alfred  Hill,  Drug  Store,  208  Greenwich-st. 
Wm.  Maunder,  Chemist,  37  Hudson  street,  corner  Dunne. 
Wm.  Brigham,  Apothecary,  corner  Avenue  D.  and  Ilouston-st. 
Stanbury  <f«  Co.  3d.  Avenue, corner  Twenty-second-street. 
T.  W.  Betts,  Cupper  &,  Lwcher,  304  Iludson-st.  cor.  Clarknon. 
E.  L  Cotton,  Chemist,  253  Bleecker-street,  corner  Jones-street. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Milnor,  163  Broadway,  corner  Dey-street.  « 

Dr.  Lee,  440  Grand-street-  James  H.  Hart,  corner  Chamliers  el. 

and  firoadwa>y,  and  corner  of  Hudsun.  and  North  Moore-st. 
Daniel  H.  Burtnell,  19  Third  Avenue,  corner  St.  Markss  Place. 
B.  Cluackinbush,  Druggist,  709  Greenwich  st.,  &  i^G  Spring  st. 
J.  Wendoved,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

A  Physician  in  Auburn,  Cayuga  county  New- York,  was  sav- 
ed from  fatal  efiectsofa  hasty  Consumption,  by  the  use  of  Mis. 
Harpers  Cough  remedy,  he  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  saving 
eflects  of  the  Medecine,  after  his  recovery,  although  was  at  first 
averse  to  it«  use. 

C.W.  POMROY. 

Auburn,  January  7th,  ljJ41.  ''['    '  ' 


POPERY    AND    CLOSE  COMMUNION, '    i 

IDESTIFJED |«f-  EXP OSEI). 
A  Diiodicimo  Pamphlet  of  91  pages,  to  lie  sold  nt  Mr.  Ax 
■ford's  Book  Store,  No.  185  Bowery    Price  25  cents. 

S.  B.  WHITK, 
JBOOK    JJ\rD  JOB   PRINTER, 

IV*.  1  Chatham  IHqnaret 

OverBaker's  Exchange  office.— Books.  Pamphlets,  Hand-bil1«, 
Blanks,  Cards,  &c.  &c.  executed  to  order  in  the  neateit  ma»- 
ner,  and  the  lovett  Cask  Prices. 
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"■  I  am  It  iiiuii,  nnd  <li-«>m  nnihinii  which  r«lat«it  lo  n  mnii  foreiga  !•  nij  feelin(M.)> 
*•  Plata  in  mr  (  icnd,  ^orrnlrit  I*  imt  iVicnd^  bnl  Trnih  i»  niorr  my  rrien<l.*> 


kev.  J.   M.    HORNER, 
KOtTlR. 
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CrT:;iC3I}|«.— Thk  New  .Vobal  Would  irf«  6e 
publishi'il  I  very  two  weeks,  until  there  are  five  hundred 
»UB3cRiKF,r.s,  irhftt  it  toill  becomt  a  lecvkUj  p/blication,  at 
S2  per  nnnura,  or  $\  25  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. '-.'     '  ■■-  ^'"'     ['  '-■■■     "  •  ■ 

Everifon<  rcho  sif^ns  for  thin  paper,  is  considered  a  ymly 
Siibsaiber,  xcpl  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed  tipon 
at  the  t\mf:  of  si 'r 'ting. 

Person")  tci>7/i*i£»'  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  t.y  applying  at 
Phalon's  Mo.'tK  Stork,  3G  Chatham  street,  and  JVo.  1 
Guitharn  Square,  ^d  story.  ,  ," 

JVo  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  g'ven 
and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

Advertisements  ince:  ted  on  moderate  t«rnis. 

A".  B. — Jill  commuuirations  to  the  Editor,  must  be  </j- 
rectedto  A*o.  1  Chath'tm  Square,  or  to  any  of  the  Meetings 
ofth".  Society  for  tlu  promotion  of  Human  Happiness,  free 
of  Postage. 


ON  THE  FINANCIAL   CONSOLIDATED 
TYRANNY  OF  MODERN   TIMES; 

And  of  itt  tvU  indirect  influence  ngainst  tlu  united  Labor- 
holders,  in  favor  of  Capitol  and  grinding  Monopoly. 

The  system  of  borrowing',  funding,  and  banking,  knows 
nothing,  and  looks  to  nothing,  but  m  nicy  ;  for  it,  money 
has  no  colour?;  under  whatever  garb  it  comes,  or  by 
whatever  atrocities  obtained  the  funding  system  is  open 
to  all.  Its  favourite  deities  are  the  egotism  and  sordid  in- 
terest of  the  whole  world ;  its  prey  or  income  are  the 
quantum  absorbed  from  the  unrelenting  toil  of  the  work- 
ing man,  and  from  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  industri- 
ous classes  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  invisible  hydra  that  crushes  the  people  of 
England  and  France  ;  this  is  why  misery  goes  on  increas- 
ing as  if  to  pcrpetuare  ignorance,  which,  in  its  turn,  must 
inevitab'y  perpetuate  misery  and  crime.  This  new  style 
of  public  tyranny,  slow  and  secret  in  the  progress  of  its 
indirect  influence,  requires  a  long  time  lo  be  understood 
by  the  people,  and  a  powerful  voice  has  Ions;  been  wanted 
to  explain  its  pernicious  atrocity,  ai^d  its  doubly  degrad- 
ing immorality. 

Each  year  seems  to  confirm  its  demoralizing  influence. 
Tha  increasing  di$cu!ty  of  labori  the  justifiable  discon- 


tent, iiave  no  remote  cause  more  evident  for  those  who 
will  tiike  ihe  trouble  to  <;om(<iIe  into  one  view  all  the  mis- 
called symptoms  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  facts  illus- 
trative of  individuiii  miscrv. 

This  is  ilie  porpfitual  ovil  against  which  it  is  most  urgent 
to  foini  uiiiond  and  ounl.iiiations  ;  but  of  wli.it  use  is  it  to 
unite  and  to  conibiih-  without  capital  ?  And  how  can  it 
now  bo  cxpccteil  that  any  capital  shall  over  be  found  for 
such  a  purpose,  whi-u  all  mom^y  realised  under  the  system 
roMst  naturally  join  ih.>  ranks  of  that  modern  tyranny  (con- 
sidering' the  parainouni  sec  irity  it  affords),  (o  make  com- 
mon cause  ay[iinst  all  industry,  by  the  profits  of  which 
the  system  is  fed? 

Remark  here  the  essential  difference  there  is  between 
arbitrary  power,  such  as  was  practised  under  barbarism, 
or  during  the  middle  ages,  and  this  new  absolute  power  of 
to-day,  as  it  is  exercised  indirectly  through  our  financial 
system.  The  tyrant  uf  past  centuries,  replenishing  his 
treasures  by  the  plunder  of  the  feudal  barons,  the  rich 
proprietor,  or  the  successful  merchant  and  trader,  could 
not  fail  to  indispose  at  once  against  him  all  (lasses  of  so- 
ciety, excepting  only  the  armed  force,  public  agents,  and 
civil  functionaries  in  his  pay.  Capital  and  labor  had  then 
a  '•.omrnon  tacit  interest  in  resisting  a  bold,  straight-for- 
ward plunderer,  whom  all  could  then  see  and  understand  ; 
but  in  our  days,  when  a  modern  system  of  financial  tyran- 
ny may  be  said  to  constitute  itself  the  executive  power, 
far  from  calling  upon  the  nobleman,  the  rich  proprietor,  or 
the  capitalist,  for  ihe  necessary  public  revenue,  a  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  in  England,  or  a  minister  of  finance 
in  France,  are  as  it  were  actually  in  partnership  with  all 
capitalists  and  monopolists  ;  they  entice  them  into  a  sort 
of  legal  johbinjT,  by  holding  out  to  egotism  and  usury  such 
financial  arrangements  as  must  depend  upon  the  indirect 
plunJcr  of  the  profits  of  industry.  The  common  tacit  in- 
terest of  past  time,  which  bound  formerly  rich  and  poor  to 
unite  ngainst  any  bold  and  direct  abuse  of  power,  can 
therefore  no  longer  exist.  Governments,  property,  and 
nearly  all  the  c  ipitalists,  may  be  said  to  stand  now  united 
into  one  joint  stock  company,  to  gamble  openly  upon  the 
proHis  of  industry,  and  indirectly  upon  the  wages  of 
labor. 

Individual  industry,  pushed  on  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  products  and  the  increasing  competition  for  capi- 
tal, during  the  last  years  of  our  profligute  wars,  had  re- 
course to  machinery.  That  new  k'jad  of  accelerated  com- 
petition, so  rapid  in  its  progress,  is  annually  crushing 
more  and  more  manual  labor ;  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
governments  monopolise,  as  it  were,  all  capitalists  ;  ma- 
chinery, on  the  other,  is  monopolised  by  capital :  thus  is 
manuai  labor  frustrated  of  tbo  only  resource  left  to  the 
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labor-holder-,— ifiat  of  obiaiping  iiiwsUinery  onUielr  own 

Who  will  ileiiy  llial.,  were  it  not  for  tiie  funding  system 
on  perpelMul  a,>nu.ii.>s,  many  capitalists  would  have  been 
forthcomiii4f  lowiirds  ti^o  Trades'  Unions  w.tii  larjre  ad- 
vances, ti.  be  .n^rtg.ig«d on  buildmgs  and  nmclmuTv,  un- 
der a  n(;wsys;om  of  co-operation  ?  Aye.  thar  ibey  would ;. 
not  so  much  rvt>n  to  usmsi  them,  as  fur  capiial  u»  be  assist- 
ed^brtr  theju.  N.ver  yet  has  the  inonied  iiuertst  of  tlie 
world  had  such  it  ptwoiful  nau.al  agency  for  producing 
wealth  as  tli  t  now  openly  tiMiderfid  by  the  united  opera- 
tives of  all  t  ud.-s  and  callijigs,.in  Uiajr,  laudii.le  combma- 
tiou  to  resis   tli«  monopoly  of  self-inti.re;sted  nvisters. 

The  govtrnment  who  >nall  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
their  ritrhts,  to  sanction  their  union,  to  assi  t  and  organize 
their  labors  under  a  new  system  ol'  more  difl'j^ed  rcmune- 
ration,  that  government  siialiulso  be  the  tiist  to  know  the 
real  powers  of  pioduction  ol  the  nation  over  whicnji  rules, 
and  that  nation  will  soon  retuin  to  be  trmy  wimt  it  ouce 
was— the  envy  of  all  others.  ,    .      , 

But  now  it  is  the  bhnd  leading  the  blind  ;  anuabout 
Eixtv  millions  are  aQCumulated  in  the  city  for  inc  denial 
iobbinff  purposes,  in  all  kinds  of  English  and  foreign  Mock, 
annuities,  scrip,  and  Exchequer  bills,  to  the  protil  uf  a  few 
hundredstock  brokers,  jobbers,  jews;  and  arc  k.-ptby  the 
ereat  capitalists,  to  be  started  daily  agamst  each  oilier  as 
bulls  and  bears,  all  prowling  round  the  purlieus  ot  our  h- 
nancial  Inbyrinth-the  Bank— without  ever  liiui -ing  to  en- 
quire i..to  uny  other  national  inlertht  but  tiiusL^  of  the 
funded  and  floating  debts  of  European  loan-makers-. 

In  the  meantime  the  indiistrious  operative,  lell  without 
capital,  receives  no  corrtsyonding  urotcctian  ;  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  left  without  land,  is  demorali/.ed  by  parish 
rates  Endeavors  have  been  made  to  unite  tlrein  under 
new  regulations  of  labor-exchange  notes,  and  thus  try  to 
supersfTle  the  necessity  of  capital;  but  the  .;omplete  and 
eeneral  union  which  such  a  system  requires,  the  unbound- 
ed mutual  confidence  which  all  its  members  must  iiiive  m 
each  other,  to  insure  success,  is  almost  too  iiiuch  to  expect 
from  human  nature  under  present  artificial  circumstun- 
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On  the  other  hand,  all  seems  to  indicate  that  civiliza- 
tion has  been  compelled  to  take  a  false  direction— (or, 
although  the  most  radical  reforms  and  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy could  he  realized— although  aristocracy,  royalty, 
church  establishments,  and  corporations  were  a.  tually 
abolished,  still  would  you  remain  under  the  withering  in- 
direct 'influence  of  a  public  faith,  pledged  in  perpetuity, 
and  therefore  under  a  perpetual  mortgage  noon  national 
industry;  which,  considering  how  far  the  pasJt  and  pre- 
sent generation  of  capitalists  have  been  trained  under  it, 
stands  over  civilization,  and  against  the  eniancipalion  of 
labor  as  a  new  kind  of  European  sUtve- miking  aij.ilem, 
more'difficult  to  control,  or  even  to  modify,  than  any  for- 
mer despotism  has  ever  been. 

It  must  be  called  European  tyranny,  because  formerly 
the  power  of  all  arbitrary  despots  was  limited  by  the  ex- 
tent and  resources  of  their  own  dominion.^  ;  they  could 
not  plunder  another  country,  though  they  could  recruit 
auxiliary  forces  ;  whereas  modern  financial  tyranny  makes 
common  cause  not  only  with  all  governmems  who  docm 
it  easy  and  convenient  to  rule  by  means  of  perpetual  annu- 
ities but  also  in  common  cause  with  all  the  capitalists  of 
Europe,  nay,  of  the  world  :  and  the  most  terrible  features 
of  our  financial  system  are,  that  its  arbitrary  influence 
may  be  exercised  in  the  very  heart  of  pretended  liberal- 
ism ;  and  Uiat,  deriving  its  Btrength  from  the  effect  of  the 


naust.despiciible  passions  of  the  human  henrt,  si  it'  it)ti>rest, . 
egotism,  and  usury — corruption  and  denioralr/.  iiimi,  deck- 
ed out  in  all  tlie  brilliancy  of  roya<  ptiir  iiiii>i    n   i  legal 
success,  are  thus  allowed  lo  walk  boUi  and  (  r'  i  i.  tread- 
ing down  liumblc' humaoity,  and  mockinj^-  ut  iviiystep. 
the  liberty  and  tiie  morality  of  industry. 

The  public  creditors,  proud  of  this  intlmatr  iilliance 
with  tlie  executive  power,  have  engcinliM.  U  m  iiniea.. 
complicated  oligarchy,  more  powerful  than  any  ()f  t,.t  gone- 
by  ci>il  and^religious  tyrannies,  because  its  \>  .weris  to 
be  perpetuated  tlu;ough  its  thousands  i.f  sordid  lamiflca- 
tions,  whiclL,  held  fast  in  the  pjicketsof  thousands  (d'fuBd- 
holders,  become  so  laaoy  implacable  jjanizuries  agniunt  the 
justifiable  murmurs  of  the  united  operatives.^ 

in  China,  in  Kussia,  where  ab9<4lute  sway  reigns  uncon-- 
trolled,  asfiasfin  tion  in  the  imperial  imluce  ni.iy  put  an 
end,  for  a  time,  to-oppressioji;  in  Tiirkev,  they  may 
change  masters  and  d'spots  by  strangling  the  sultan  in 
the  seraglio;  ne  rer  home,  in  France,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  d*!8troung  the  pfrnjcious  influence  cif  priestcraft,  by 
hurling  a  crowned  monk  from  his  throne;  but  financial 
tyran«y  laughs  heartily  at  the  three  glorious  days  of  July, 
because  with  our  modern  constitutions,  saturated  as  they 
are  with  ijsuty.  ao'l  shackled,  yet  supported. by  finanoial 
bondage  in  pfrpeteity,  there  is  no  one  to  nssa.ssinate,  to 
strangle,  or  to  hurl  down  ;  it  is  an  untangiblo,  invincible, 
consolidated  tyrant,  a  new  principle,  a  coniplicatrd  en- 
gine, a, fascinating  power,,  which  exercises  at  once  its 
bracing  up  powi  r  in  favor  of  the  few,  and  its  withering 
i.lHuence  against  the  many;  and  as  ti.e  niture  of  that 
principle  is  noitiing  less  than  to  render  tho  weak  still 
weaker,  and  to  make  the  strong  still  stronger,  it  is  in  its 
very  es-sdice  that  resistance  to  its  power  should  diminish 
year  after  yoac,  whilst  the  oppressing  force  must  annually 
go  on  incrensinj;.  • 

To  conclude  this  expose  of  the  invifiiltlo  consolidated 
despotism  now  pressing  upon  Europe,  what  has  been  said 
before  uuist  he  repeated  again  and  again,  until  it  takes 
lijace.  There  is  no  remedy  fur  the  united  operatives,  but 
in  forming  boards  of. labor  aiid  committees  of  industry, 
coupled  with  a  liberal  and  useful  education  for  their  chil- 
dren; the  whole  lo  be  paiti  out  ot'a  common  fund,  because 
all  industry  must  he  conducted  and  directed  by  laws  and 
regulati.ins  to  wfiich  all  must  subm-t,  nnd  to  which  all 
will  cheerfully  submit,  when,  by  losing  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  of  masters,  a  more  equitable  remune- 
raiiou  for  labor  itself  will. bo  obtained  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assuc.atious.  Verax. 
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[Continued  from  our  last  number.] 
Tht  ntxl  great  natural  want  of  Society  relates  lofood. 

Uncivilized  man  derives  the  principal  part  of  his  sub- 
sislenc'.'  from  those  roots  and  excellent  vegetables  which 
nature  spontaneously  affords,  or  fmm.thc  ffesh  of  those 
animals  he  can  ensnare  in  the  forest.  There  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  staple  diet  of  one  nation,  and 
that  of  its  contemporaries.  Some  nations  live  wholly 
upon  a  simple  vegetable  diet ;  others  use  a  diet  compound* 
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»efi:6f  b  't'i  flf^sli  and  vegetable  substances, and  others  sub- 
sist upon  II  mul  t'oud  aione.  The  Hindoos,  tciiig  believ- 
ers in  lit;  fauustic  fylhagorean  doctrine  of  tlie  Metem- 
,p9ychi».si;-.,  .'o.iiir  cruelly  to  arJnaals,  and  will  neiiiier  iiili 
them  nnr  mu  ilicu.  as-food.  The  peasantry  ol  China  hve 
in  a  gieit  nn-ustir  •  "n  vegetables;  and  many  Dfllie  Afri- 
can Inili  iii-i  siil)sist  upon  maize  or  Indian  coin-  'I'he 
Scotch  ar':  piuv-  rbial  for  their  attachment  to  oulmeal ;  and 
the  Irisli  for  lii.  .r  j»;irtiality  to  pot-itoes.  Tlie  Indian  ot 
Amerion  livivs  upon  flosh  and  roots;  and  the  Knytiishmau 
on  a  dirt  I  rxiipoiinded  of  both  flesh  and  vogi.'tabl'^s. 

ll  his  l)(  (.Ml  supposed  that  animal  food  is  absohitcly 
necessary  to  (jiiuble  man  to  perform  maiiuul  labor.  H  this 
euppo;<iMon  wore  luirrect,  it  wouUi  goto  pr,)ve  tliat  those 
nation-  wiiidi  siib>ijl  on  a  vegetable  diet  are  less  strong 
and  Ikui  ly  "Jiiin  those  '.vliich  do  not.  lint  those  nations 
which  .:i  i.-l  on  vejfelablcs  are  as  strong  and  as  able  to 
labour  .^  li.oso  uhicii  live  on  flesh,  or  on  a  diet  com- 
.f  bulii  substances.  The  Englishmun  cannot 
more  labor  tlian  the  native  of  otiier  climes.  I 
II  informed  by  some  respectable  unlives  of  Irc- 
!  laborers  in  their  country  principally  subsist  on 
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eggs,  buuc;r,  oatme^il,  bread,  milk,  and  potatoes.;  yet 
il!e:3e  nii;ii  (.an  peiform  as  much  labor  as  the  natives  of 
this  c  HHiLry.  Tlie  Scotchman,  in  a  tune  of  war  or  scar- 
city c!in  siib.si-t,  wln.'re  the  Englishman  would  starve,  or 
at  least  consider  himself  halt  famisiied.  Uivo  him  but  a 
little  oatmeal,  some  water,  a  basin  and  a  spoon,  aiul  he 
will  sit  down  lo  his  humble  repust  with  as  good  a  relish 
(probably  mucli  bett-.r)  than  tha  luxurious  epicure  or 
Ixioatcd  uldurm;ui.  'J'he  poor  Swede,  too,  when  iron  frost 
riips  liis  corn  in  the  bud,  eudeavors  to  eke  out  a  livelihood 
by  manufacUirinj  the  bark  of  the  pine  tree  into  bread; 
yet  both  those  nations  are  proverbial  for  their  courage, 
their  activity,  tiieir  fortitude,  and  their  perseverance. — 
These  facts,  combined  and  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
united  tcstiuioiiy  of  jnany  in  our  own  kingdom,  who  ei- 
ther out  of  rt'j^^atd  to  their  personal  healih  or  longevity,  or 
a  strong  rniigious  feeling  on  the  subject,  abstain  from  the 
use  of  llosh — prove  4.hat  society  might  e.xistln  a  condition 
much  more  healthy  than  it  is  in  at  present,  it  more  of 
vegetable  and  less  of  animal  food  was  consumed. 

But  even  supposing  the  flesh  of  animals  to  be  absolute- 
ly nocessary  to  enable  man  to  perform  manual  labor,  it 
can  eiisily  be  shown  that  if  society  was  placed  under 
more  advantageous  arrangements,  less  labor  would  be  ex- 
acted from  each  individual,  and  consequently  less  animal 
food  wo.ild  be  required.  The  reason  why  we  cannot  do 
very  w-el!  without  it  results  from  tho  influence  of  circum- 
stances over  our  organizations.  Had  wo  been  brought 
up  amongst  tlio  Hindoos,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  it 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  ;  but  brouglit  up  as 
we  have  been,  we  cannot  probably  abandt)n  the  use  of  it 
without  endangering  our  health ;  for  as  one  observes— 
«•  sudden  chaijges  in  physics,  as  in  morals,  are  to  be  equal- 
ly avoided." 

"  Though  it  is  of  little  importance  to  society  at  present 
whether  individuals  subsist  on  flesh  or  vegetables,  so  long 
as  they  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  good  health  ;  it 
nevertlielcss  is  of  incalculable  moment,  in  relation  to  hap- 
piness on  an  extended  scale.  This  earth  h.as  at  present 
an  immense  productive  power,  which,  by  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  capable  of  vast  improvement. 
If  the  populationVf  the  globe  should  increase  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  under  the  present  arrangements  of  soci- 
ety, men  would  And  it  diilicult  to  subsist.  For  even  sup- 
posing (he  whole  papulation  of  the  earth  to  amount  at 


I  [present  to  ten  hundred  mi  lions,  and   supposing  thst  ■% 
!  great  pent  of  the  earth  is  wholly  uncultivated,  it  can  b« 
I   shewn  that  ultimately  men  wonid  inorease  lo  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  whole  eartli,  it  placed  under  a  proper  systf^m 
of  cultivation  would  he   inadequate  to  supply  them  witk 
animal  and  vegetable  food.     But  the  case  would  be  some- 
what-different-if  men  sub«i«ted  on -vegetables  alone.     A 
quantity  of  land  that  will  supply  5()U  individuals  with  ani- 
mal fwod,  will  supply  twenty  times  that  number  with  vege- 
table.    If,  therefore,  in  99  or -100  years,  the  population  of 
tlie   globe   was    to  increase  to  300,000  millions,  and  the 
earth  was  capable  of  artording  them  animal  food  for  their 
subsist-once  (which  it  i.y  no  means  would,)  twenty  tiraea 
that  number,  or  GOOO,LOj  imjiions  might  be  supported  on 
Its  surface  upon  vegetubleti.    But  it  is  fortunat;  for  man-. 
kind,  that  population  will  never  increase  to  such  an  enor-' 
mous  sxlent.     The  limit  of  production  w:Ul  always  consti-  . 
tute  tiie  limil  of  population,  and  beyond  the  utmost  limita 
of  the  earth's   produciue  power  tie  utmost  limits  of  its 
population  can  never  extend      The  calculations  of  those, 
therefore,  who  a.ssert  that  without  the  existence  of  a  few 
salutary  and  moral  checks,  such  as  war,  vice,  poverty, 
capiiul  punishment,  and  political  degradation,  population 
would    increase  in  such   a   it'lio   as   lo   cause  universal 
famine,  are   wliolly  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  man- 
kii.d. 


COM.MUMTY. 


Scpnr. — A  hrautiful  d  irersificd  country ,  fields  of  arable  land, 
(1)  bordered  uilhjlowcrs  and  shrubs  :  at  a  distance  tfie  land gra-  ^ 
dually  rUcg,  and  'at  last  tcrviinates  with  stone  buildings  belong-  , 
ing  lo  tlie  com  muniiy.    Several  men  and  women  nre  seen  }>U)ugh- 
iiig,  so-tfiv.g,  iC'c.     Every  r.oto  and  then  music  is  heard,  and  occo- 
sicniil/y  .fnmc  of  the  children,  icho  are  cultivating  thejlouer  bor-'~ 
der.^,  sing  u  rural  or  social  ballad.  (2)     Leon  enters,  and  speak*     ^ 
to  Wellborn,  xcho  is  hreaking  stones  uilh  a^machine.  _^ 
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Leon.  Ah.  my  dear  friend,  I  scarcely  know  you  in  that 
dress  I  Bij^idts,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
breaking  stones  !  Wliat  would  the  dandies  of  London  say 
if  ihcy  saw  the  accomplished  Wellborn  working  like  a 
laborer  ? 

Hell.  I\]y  work  is  verj*  easy,  and  will  soon  be  over;  I 
never  work  more  than   four  hours  a-day,  unless  on  some. 
very  |i;ulii,iilat  occasions.     The  fact  is,  however,  I  delight' 
in  labor,  and  have  long  seen  the  folly  of  preferring  the" 
drone  bees  to  the  workers.  ,  i 

Tj'on.  T  am  only  jcking  w'ith  yrm,  ns  \-on  may  be  sure 
that  I. am  a  suiiicicnt  political  cconoinist  to  know  that  la- 
bor is  ilie  source  of  all  wealth,  and  that  every  individual; . 
who  does  not  contribute  something  to  the  body  politic  is*' 
no  better  than  an  inhabitant  of  a  village  poor-house.  ** 

WcU.  T  ain  happy  to  hear  you  cypress  such  liberal  ^en-^j  : 
timents,  and  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  3'outosome  ofour^i., 
friends  in  this  little  paradise  of  ours. 

Leon.  Vou  may  well  call  it  a  paradise>     I  never  saw 
any  scene  so  interesting  in  all  my  life.     What  melodious 
sounds!  what  fragrant  smells!  and,  above  all,  what  hap-    ^ 
py  faces  !     If  I  were  not  certain  that  I  was  wide  awake,  I,' 
should  think  I  was  sleeping,  and  dreaming  of  the  golden 
age. 


\; 
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The  Heruld  of  the  Netv  Mmul  World. 


HUk  Ua!  ha!  ha!  The  poets  have  talked  about  ait 
afH  of  gold  a  long  time;  but  depend  upon  it  that  there 
n^Wt  waa  a  golden  age  ti;l  a  cojiirnunity  made  it»  appear- 
a^5  io  t|ie  world.  But  at  present,  ray  good  friend,  you 
0|m  fiarm  little  coaceptioa  of  the  blessings  of  our  lot  After 
ySM  have.stopped  a  few  days  with  us,  you  wilt  confess 
tl)^t  if  it  be  possible  to  have  a  little  heaven  upon  earth, 
our  cQQununity  is  that  blissful  p'ace 

ifjBon,  O  !  1  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you,  al- 
tl|$^|{bi.fiB4:aL  present  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter— Eliz%  Wellborn. 

ffeUb9m.     It's  my  wife.  [He  introdu:e$  her. 

L'on.  Wherever  am  I  ?  Do  I  really  see  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Sparkish,  dressed  like  a>  farmer's  wife  ? 

EHza.  And  pray,  my  old  acquaintance,,  why  should  I 
not  get  an  appetite  for  my  dinaer  ?  lio  you  think  it  is  not 
far  more  commendable  to  sow  corn,  or  to  hold  the  plough, 
than  to  go  skipping  with  two  or  three  silly  fellows  at  my 
heels,  or  to  loll  in  a  carriage  like  an  invalid  going  to  an 
liospital  ?  My  dear  sir,  in  acommunity,  we  women  have 
at  last  discovered  that  we  have  been  made  mere  play- 
things by  your  sex,  and  that  if  Mr.  Mahomet  will  not  lei 
us  have  souls,  we  are  determined  toilet  the  world  see  that 
we  have  minds  capable  of  great  and  lasting  improvement. 
But  hold  —I  must  not  forget  my  errand.  Pmn  Alary  Haw- 
thorn, my  dear,  has  got  a  splinter  in  her  arm,  and  is  wak- 
ing for  you  to  extract  it.. 

Leon.  How  is  this.  Wellborn?  Are  you  both  a  surgeon 
and  a  breaker  of  stones  ? 

fVeltborn.  If  you  were  not  still  infected  with  some  of  the 
Ijaaeful  prejudices  of  competilors,  you  wou^ld  see  nothing 
disgraceful  in  any  kind  of  labor.  Surely  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  break  stones  than  to  break  heads  i»  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Surely  it  is  more  disgraceful  to  shoot  partridges  and 
pheasants  when  a  man  ean  amuse  himself  by  doing  somo- 
thiag  that  ia  usefuL  However,  w  will  talk  these  sub- 
jecta  over  when  I  have  visited  my  pati«nt.  In  the.  mean 
time  I  will  leave  Mrs.  Wellborn  with  you^  to  ktnep  you 
company  till  my  return.  [Kcit. 

Leon.  Who  is  this  Mary  Hawthorn  7 

EUza.  She  was  formerly  a  servant  of  mine,  but  now 
«be  is  my  friend  and  companion. 

Leon,  I  think  you.must  find  it  rather  unpleasant  to 
:n>ake  this  .woman  your  intimate  acquainiance.  Your  ha* 
■'bits  and  hers  must  be  so  different,  that  yuu  cannot  feel 
comfortable  in  each  other^s  society. 

EHziu  For  a  long  time  I  was  haunted  with  an  arisfo- 
^ratical  spirit,  .which  it  tlie  laaae  of  human  happiness,  and 
"which  is  moro  «>r  leas  to  be  found  in  erery  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  kingdom.  Thank  my  stars,  however,  I  have 
.  mf»n  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  such  condact,  and  have 
-  joQg.  agreed  with  Pope 


"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow." 

VMary  is  a  trust-worthy  woman,  and  in  many  respects 

Utnote  intelligent  'than  myself.     When  she  lived  with  us 

inn  Lpocashire,  as  our  housekeeperr  she  had  many  oppor- 

',  ?tt>ntti*«  of  improviog  her  mind.     There  was  an  excellent 

{iBbrary  in  the  house,  and  by  a  proper  division  of  her  time, 

•Mbe  devoted  many  hours  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  tlie 

ttformation  of  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments.     Why 

'^mhould  1  not  then  make  this  person  my  friend  ?     Why 

labould  I  lose  the  benefit  of  her  conversation  because  she 

^^as  not  descended  from  a  knight  of  the  shire  ?  Such  pre- 

IddicM'  are  not  to  be  found  ia  a  cooamuiUty.   It  i«  truey 


that  if  I  did  not  like  Mary's  conversation,  or  if  Mnry  did 
not  like  mine,  it  rioes  not  follow  that  because  >■  e  dwell 
together  in  tliLs  society,  that  we  should  be  lio.Mtm  com- 
panions. We  arc  too  fond  of  our  rights  and  priviUges  to. 
make  such  a    (H)lisli  encroachment  upon  our  comtcris. 

Leon.  What,  have  you  private  friendships  iu  ihis  soci- 
ety ;  or  are  you  allowed  to  esteem  one  person  u ore  thaa 
aooiher  ? 

Eliza.  Cert.iiiily.  From  the  favorable  oircuinstance* 
in  which  we  are  placed,  we  must  have  more  real  friends^ 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  can  possLbly.  have  in  unv  other 
situation.  Our  relations,  loo^  have  no  loduceiiient  Ux 
leave  us. 

[Henry  run*  in  leith  m  iundU  o/Jloteers  in  hia  h:nd.] 

Hftnry.  See,  mother,  what  a  beautiful  nosegay  1  havei^ 
gathered.     I  do  think.  1. shall  be  able  to  tell  Mr.  Kidney 
the  botanical  name  of  every  flower. 

Eliza.  Yes,  love;  aiul  I  have  just  found  these  two prei 
ty  stones  :  1  am  sure  thoy  will  enrich  the  niinerulogical- 
cabinet;  and  perliaps  your  brotlier,  when  he  has  prepared 
our  dinner,  can  tell  us  whether  they  will  give  us  any  iii- 
sight  into  the  land  we  are  cultivating. 

Ztton,  A  boy  preparing  dinner,  and  young  children 
talkiflg  of  botany  and  geology,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  I  Wlmtever  can  all  tlus 
mean  ? 

Eliz^.  Ha !  ha !  ha  f  Do  you  forget  that  you  ate  in 
fairy  land  ?  But  come  with  me,  and  see  the  youngsters 
at  work*  It  will  da  your  heact  gpod  to  look' at  them.  As 
I  have  finished  sowing  the  field  with  oats,  and  as  my  hut- 
band  is  desirous  of  breaking  these  stones  for  a  new  path  to 
our  apartments,  before  he  returns  home,  I  shall  feel  plea- 
sure in  chatting  wi'b  you  till  we  arc  summoned  home  by 
our  sup^rioteudenl.     This  way-. 

[Thty  drau  near  to  ikt  chUirtn. 

[To  bo  contined.J 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Herald  of  the  New  Morld.*" 
Si  a, — Perhap.<  of  all  the  topics  that  occupy  men's  mindt 
on  the  affairs  of  life,  and  of  al)  the  various  subjects  now 
afloat  in  the  v/orld  to-cngross  their  attention,  the  most  im- 
glected  is  that  of  man's  condition. ,  Few  men,  indeed,  . 
givo  themselves  the  trouble  to  look  fairly  about,  and  oon- 
sidcr  their  standing  among  created  beings.     It  would  ap- 
pear  that  men  arc  so  far  lost  iu  themselves,  os  to  be  en 
tirely  bewildered   in  respect  to  their  natural   sphere   if : 
action.     Born  and  educated  under  the  corruptive  sj'steiu  ^ 
of  present  governments,  with  lh«  obnoxious  priuciple  in- 
stilled  into  their  minds, — "that  the  love  of  self,  is  the  • 
universal  law  of  nature  :"  a  doctrine  as  pernicious  in  it- 
self, as  it  is  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  society  at  large,  . 
hence  all  the  trouldes  under  which  all  men  labor.    It  it 
the  imbibing  and  the  cherishing  of  this  sentiment,  tlitl ; 
hath  given  cause  to  all  the  evils  under  wbicJi  men  groan.  . 
The  love  of  this  unholy  principle  hath  made  us  neglect 
and  forget  all  the  finer  feelings  of  which  our  nature  it- - 
susceptihic,  {tod  t9  estrange  us  from  R  proper  code  of  a««  - 
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Uon.     In  the  pursuit  of  selfi!>)i  gratifications,  and  to  the 
Qltainnient  of  thai  lordly  rule  to  which. men  aspire,  they 
have  ever  overlooked  tlie  first  fundamental  principle  of 
civilized  nature,  they  do  not  sloctp  to  consider  "  the  end 
ithert'f  they  are "  so  much   inebriated   by   ih»ir  love   of' 
self,  that  they  cannot  condescend  to  think  they   are  but 
men  among  their  fellows.     Goaded  ou  by   theiri  love  of 
self,  and  power*  and. dominion,  and  their  lui^iuken  ideas 
of  all  that  is  truly  honorable,  they  have   put  no  bound* 
ujxjn  their  efTots,  and   to  accomplish  their. designs,  tl)ey 
have  cared  not  to  have  recourse  toting  most  outriigcous- 
perdecuiiuns.     Here  the  wisdom  of  Providence  is  most 
beautifully  exhibited,  in  placing  such  a  variety  of  iinpo- 
diments  in  the  way  of  men's  iudividuality,  shewing  the 
utter  impractibil'ty  of  man's  living,  forhimself  alooe  ;  it 
•hows  that  man  is  wholly  if)capable  of  promoting,  by  his 
own  independent  eflbrls,  those    means  by  which  life  is 
rendered  happy — it  jwdves  iliat  he  cannot  provide  his  own 
good,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  iiis  fellow- man.     Man 
knowing  and  feeling  this  to  be  the  case,  and  seeing  his 
titter  inability  to  order  it  otherwise,  by  bis  own  prowess, 
ha^  felt  the  necessity  of  calling  to  iiis  aid  th«  assi^tajocs  of 
his  fellow  man.     Now  it  is  an  established  trait  in  the  clia- 
rftctcr.of  human  nature,  to  be  somewhat  slow  in  rendering 
this  service,  wliea  required  merely  to  meet  the  idle  grati- 
fication of  his  fellow-being,  luore  particularly  when  a  re- 
turn of  such  service  is  denied  him,   and  an   idea  of  an 
improper  and  unjust  remuneration  Iteld  out  to  him — they 
•hewing,  that  Dame  Nature  never  tVsigned  man  to  be  a 
slave  to  his  fellows,  or  she  would  net  have  endowed  him 
with  this  propensity,  securing  to  him  the  right  of  private 
judgment.     But  the  spirit  and  power  ofindividualselfieh- 
usas,  (though  in  itself  duly  modified  by  harmonious  laws, 
ii  a  noble  incentive  to  the  most  worthy  actions),  is  ever 
taking  possession  of  man's  better  reason— ever  seeking  to 
elevate  his  powers  beyond  their  natural  sphere  of  action, . 
]>riding  itself  in  the  bosom  of  its  ])osse88or,  seeks  to  reign 
triumphant,  by  blinding  tlie  eyeeof  its  victim,  and  leading 
him  to  soar  to  worlds  unknown,  in  pursuit  of  its  ownsatis- 
fiiction.    This  insatiate  propensity  constantly  propelling 
the  mind  on  to  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  ever  adding  fuel 
to  the  fire,  and  heightening  the  imaginat'ion  almost  to  mad- 
ness and  rendcrin;?  man  furious  to  the  accomplish  meat  of 
his  object.     In  consccpience  of  the  many  powerful  ami 
insurmountable  difficulties  nature  bath  placed  in  Lis  way* 
man  has  wrecked  his  brain  to  find  out  remedial  measures - 
oo  which  to  vent  tlie  fury-ofhis  passions,  and  to  meet  hi* 
•ods,  to  call  upon  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  move 
Mt  of  their  place— to  call  upon  the  tan  to  iMophis  reToIu* 


tiaoary  travail*— to  insist  upon  the  moon  and  stars  towithr 
hold  their  light— to  silepce  the  roaring  of  the  sea— to  bid 
the  earth  cease  her  vegetatios,  and  to  stop  the  alteroatf 
course  of  daylight  and  darkness,  would  be  an  absurdity  ty 
think  of— the  puny  strength  of  man  is  not  sufficiem  fof 
this,  in  comparison  to  which,  he  is  but  a  trifling  insect. 
Yet,  his  own  piide  would  fain  persuade  him  that  be  is  a 
god  !  In  pursuance  of  his  ambition,  he  has  scrupled  not 
to  vent  his  fid  lies  on  the  heads  of  his  fellowman,  and  tp 
glut  his  prnpensities  for  ruie — he  has  endeavored,  tp  lis^ 
himself  above  hi«  level  in  creation-i-he  hath  devised  naeans 
and  sought  out  inventions  to-entrap  his  brothier mair,  and 
subject  him  to  his  will— taking  advantage  of  man's  ignor- 
ance in  his  primitive  state,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
attaining  to  right  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  fair  estimate 
of  hts  worth  in  society,  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  per. 
suade  him  that  he  is  but  of  a  secondary  character — that 
he  was  born  but  to  toil,  and  that  he  lives  but  to  serve 
others.  James  Woodukad. 
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NBir-YORK,  THURSDAY,    APBJI*    1»  1841t 

THE   HARMONY  OF  OUR  PAPER  WITH 
ITS  PROSPECTUS. 

We  have  ber n  upbraided  with  our  paper  not  answering 
the  Prospectus.  In  our  last  number,  we  confuted  this 
charge  as  far  as  m'c  went  Resuming  this  task,  we  must 
give. the  followicg  quotation  from  the  article  alluded  to: 

K  will  t'roquenily  throw  illuilrationB  upon  the  fact;  thnt  man  is 
a  compound- being>tnade  up  of  his  coBstiiution  and  the  influenoe 
ef  exioinal  circumctanceii,  proving  thkl  man  i«  only  a  vicieas 
lieinn  because  he  is  iiurroiinded  4iy  vicious  circumstances;  and 
that  if  he  were  mirrounded  by  virtuous  circuotAatices  and  more 
noble  intrrnay  or.d  external  iiwuencas,  he  would  be  more  noble, 
virtuous,  and  liappy. 

That  man  is  a  compound,  being  made  up  of  his  consti- 
tution and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  u  a 
fact  but  seldom,  if  ever  denied;  but  what  we  complain 
of,  is,  that  the  inevitable  inference  of  tliis  fact  is  generally 
denied. 

If  the  primary  port  of  man  is  his  constitiition,  we  res- 
pectively suggest,  that  it  cannot  be  produced  without  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances ;  and  as  an  evidence 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,- do  not  Maho- 
metan circumstances  produce  Mahometans  ?  Do  not  Jew-r 
ish  influences  create  Jews?  and  do  not  a  Christian  educa- 
tion send  forth  Christians  ?    If  it  should  be  argued  that 
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there  are  exceptions  to  these  roles,  we  reply,  that 
-we  never  knew  of  a  Mahometan  becoming  a  Chris- 
4ian,  who  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ,  nor  the 
epistles  of  the  Apostles— that  we  were  never  inform- 
ed of  a  Jew  becoming  a  Christian,  ^Vho  did  not  first 
feel  the  inflaence  of  christian  circumstances — neither 
have  M'e  heard  of  a  Christian  becoming  either  Jew 
or  Mahometan  without  corresponding  influences,  all 
of  which  go  far,  very  far  to  prove,  that  man  is  entire- 
ly and  absolutely  the  creature  of  the  circumstances 
and  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded  from  birth 
to  death. 

It  will  here  be  asked,  "how  came  it  about  that 
man  being  (he  creature  of  circumstances,  is  exhort- 
ed throu;i>h  the  columns  of  "  Tiik  Nkw  Muhal 
WonLu,"  to  caKATK  a  new  corabinatlon  of  circum- 
stances, ?" 

To  this  we  reply,  vvhat  an  individual  cannot  do, 
may  be  done  by  the  combination  of  a  community,  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  the  people  of  all  the  States 
can  elect  a  man  as  (he  President  of  the  United  S(atcs, 
which  is  far  beyond  (he  powers  of  nn  individual.  No 
individual  can  create  a  combinadon  of  circums(ances 
that  shall  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  (he  laws  of  na- 
(ure  :  this,  hojvtever,  does  not  prove  (hat  all  (he  peo- 
ple of  all  (he  world  could  no(.  Let  us  (herefore  seek 
by  one  united  elTort,  (o  bring  about  a  combination  of 
circums(anccs,  which  shall  have  none  other  (han  a 
salutary  and  virtuous  infl,iience  on  the  hnman  mind. 
To  demonstrate  (his,  has  been  (he  constant  tendency  of 
our  efforts,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  (o  some  of 
the  mos(  prominent  ardcles  in  (he  ''  New  Moral 
WoRf.n"  ;  and  to  prove  this,  we  shall  spare  no  pains, 
shrink  from  no  labor,  and  continue  (o  urge  argument 
upon  argumcn(,  and  exi)Os(ulation  upon  expos(ulation 
until  light  beams  upon  (he  mind.  '  .         '     ;,.; 

"  In  order  to  achieve  this  god-like  object,  it  will  be  shown  that 
all  the  i)roi]iicliims  ol'  wi-allh  iiiu^l  Ik  n  ciiiMiiiUiiity  of  coniiiion 
property,  and  that  by  the  ndoption  of  these  priiicipies  thr  indus- 
trious poor,  and  the  ingenious  mechanic,  nei!<l  not  lahour  more 
than  four  or  six  howrsn  d.iy  in  order  to  surround  themselves  and 
families  with  abundance  of  the  bleshin<fs  of  this  life,  both  mental 
anU  physical ;  and  that  they  may  imiivediately  enter  into  such  an 
organization  and  arrangements  as  wouhi  prevent  tli^  non-pro- 
ducer^from  inv(!ig!ing  them  out  of  the  fiuiis>)f  their  labour,  and 
])rescrve  to  themselves,  and  all  the  members  of  tli«  community, 
immeasurable  and  incalculable  wealth,  enlightening  all  their 
minds,  ennobling  all  their  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  influen- 
ces, and  showing  them  how  to  create  a  light  that  will  dissipate 
the  clouds  of  darkness  that  inundate  the  human  mind,  and  reform 
all  the  surrounding  governments  thdt  oppres  uid  mi«Ifiad  the 
\vorking  man." 


We  have  taken  a  retrospective  view  of  (he  preseift 
antagonist  and  individual  arrangements.  We  see 
how  (hey  set  one  nation  nt  an(ipodes  with  another ; 
how  (hey  make  it  to  be  the  interest  of  one  class  of 
men  to  cheat  ani!  defraud  (heir  fellow-mcn — how 
they  give  facilities  (o  a  few,  (o  defraud  (he  many- 
how  they  viciate  (he  mind,  and  genende  immorality 
and  vice. 

I(  has-been  our  con.«(an(  care  to  dcuionslrale  (hcse 
positions;,  and  i(  shall  be  our  constant  concern  to 
throw  light  on  this  subject.  This  was  (he  vessel  in 
which  we  embarked  ;  on  board  of  which,  we  are  de- 
termined to  brave  (he  bois(erous  storms  which  are 
cons(an(ly  attendant  on  comiictitivc  arrangcmen(s. 

These  were  the  colours  under  which  we  first  en- 
listed in  (he  ranks  of  (l»ose  who  have  girded  on  their 
armor,  and  arc  determined  (o  wage  a  lasting  war 
against  the  present  old  immoral  world;  (herefore, 
we  con(inue  (o  ruliy  round  this  standard,  and  while 
we  continue  (o  decry  individual  arrangenien(,  i(  has 
been  our  aim,  and  shall  he  our  end  (o  demonstrate 
that  a  community  of  common  property  would  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  (he  laws  of  na(ure,  and  all  (he 
well  (rained  mcn(al  and  physical  wan(s  of  man. 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  would  ask,  what  law  in 
nature  has  directed  man,  «)r  any  combination  of  men. 
to  give  an  exclusive  right  to  transmit  by  means  of 
parchment,  to  certain  individuals,  exclusive  claims  of 
vas(  por(ions  of  proper(y,  (o  the  exclusion,  and  in 
many  cases,  to  (he  impovcrishmcn(  of  the  rest. 

Do  not  the  vast  domains  of  earth,  by  the  gift  of 
the  God  of  nature,  belong  not  (o  individuals,  but  to 
(he  great  family  of  mankind.  Could  such  arrange- 
ments be  adop(ed  as  would  dc(a(h  disgrace  from  la- 
|jor~a  loss  of  cost  from  industrial  pursuits,  and 
make  respectibility  to  consist  in  capabilities  for  pro- 
duction, instead  of  extravagant  consuiniition,  (hen 
all  would  ul(ima(ely  be  brought  over  (o  be  producers 
as  well  as  consumers ;  (herefore,  (hose  who  do  pro- 
duce, need  not  produce  more  (han  one  half  the  amount 
they  do  at  present.  To  .surround  these  subjects  with 
light,  has  been  our  constant  end  and  aim;  in  proof 
of  which,  we  refer  those  who  urge  this  object,  to  (he 
various  ardcles  which  has  from  time  to  time,  appear- 
ed in  onr  paper.  This  is  (he  pivot  on  which  our  re- 
marks are  cfffectlng  a  constant  revolntion.—This  is 
the  focus  to  which  all  (he  light  emanating  from-our 
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press  is  tetnllng.  Then  lot  iis  no  more  be  upbraided 
with  the  nuoenerous  chiir^Lio,  tliat  onr  "paper  does 
not  answer  the  prospectus."  Let  it  no  more  be  con- 
cJadcd,  that  beciiuse  others  huve  failed  in  their  en- 
gagements, we  must  of  course  do  the  like.  The 
word  is  gone  forth,  and  the  prctJ^ges  shall  be  redeem- 
ed to  the  ntmo-st.of  our  ability,  beyond  this,  let  none 
urge  their  expectntions—oiir  cause  is  onward,  and 
must  prevail— a  more  god-like  cause  never  engaged 
the  sheets  erf  any-  poiiodical,  atii  we  caono^  give  it 

Some  of  our  patrons  disapprove  of  otir  course,  but 
they  are  such  as  do  not  understand  us.  A  little 
more  expostulation  will  dis.sipate  the  darkness  which 
hovers  over  the  mind — a  fair  wind  and  a  clear  sky 
will  soon  hrigliten  our  prospects.  We  must  raise  aji 
enroclydon  of  the  moral  kind,  and  dissipate  the  angry 
Btorm  wliicli  hangs  over  our  heads — the  abodes  of 
darkness  mii.st  be  detected — the  aspersions  of  folly 
must  be  exposed — low  and  vulgar  slanders  must  be 
made  to  hide  their  heads  beneath  the  ignorance  they 
were  designed  to  jihcltcr — sectarian  slangs  must  give 
way  to  that  benign  charity  whic^i  can  unite  all  man- 
kind in  one  common  broliicrhood. 

The  cxpcrieneeof  ages  has  shown  us,  that  conflict- 
ing parties  tend  to  set  man  at  variance  with  his  fel- 
low-man. We  must,  therefort",  search  out  for  these 
arrangements  in  harmony  witii  nature,  assured  that 
when  we  adopt  them,  they  iimat  administer  harmony 
and  happiness  to  man.  Let  irs  tiierefore  continue 
our  investigations,  until  we  lind  ourselves  blessed 
with  that  light  which  alone  can  redeem  man  from 
tiiese  present  degraded,  iinn[>oral,  and  conflicting  ar- 
rangements of  society- 

One  quarter  of  the  year  is  elapucd  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  career,  and  attacks  on  the  old  im- 
moral world— and  althouj,'h  we  find  our  task  is  an 
uphill  one,  yet,  nothing  has  accrued  to  abate  our 
zeal  or  blast  our  hope ;  and  if  it  please  God  and  the 
weather,  we  shall  continue  to  steer  a  steady  course. 

Our  subscribers  will  andoabtedly  inform  our 
carriers  of  their  location  after  May.  After  the  revo- 
Itttiona  and  irrational  arrangements  peculiar  to  New-! 


York  on  the  first  of  May,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  come 
out  with  our  sheets  every  ^veck,  when  we  doubt  not 
considerable  additions  will  be  added  to  our  list  of 
subscribers.  Let  our  friends  at  Philadelphia  do 
what  they  can  to  promote  the   circulation  of  our 

The  gospel  arrangements  of  present  and  fatnre 
salvation,  are  to  be  presented  in  a  lecture,  next 
Sunday  evening,  at  Wooster-street  Hall,  No.  98 
near  Spring     Invite  your  friends  to  attend.   S^ats 

KHKK. 

The  Furrieurites,  and  all  the  Sects,  yea,  and  the 
Frrk  Inqi  iBKHs  too,  are  all  terribly  afraid  of  an  im- 
partial investigation  of  even  their  own  positions,  and 
look  as  shy  upon  ours,  as  though  there  were  some- 
thing almighty  about  them,  which  is  certainly  some- 
what flattering  to  our  cause,  and  cannot  fail  to  give 
the  smile  of  triumph  to  its  friends.  Drs-  Brownlee 
&  Cone  have  been  invited  to  enter  the  arena  of 
polemical  investigation — but  these  little  men  are  too 
big  to  stoop  to  investigate  truth-  These  are  hard 
times,  when  men  catwiot  afford  to  be  honest. 


We  tleslre  to  call  the  attention  of  the  community  at 
large,  U)  Mrs-  H'irpet's  Cough  Drops,  the  general  use  of 
which,  fjo  far  to  prove  their  utility.  Let  all  who  are  la- 
boring wiih  tlie  diseases  of  the  lungs  try  this  cheap  re- 
medy.    See  acivertisemeiit.  .         ,  ,•.  ,;i*^-: 


ON    THE    LIBERTY    OF    MIND,     OR 
CONSCIENCE. 

1.  In  the  New  Moral  World,  all  shall  have  CTiial  and 
full  liber'y  to  express  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

2.  No  one  thall  have  any  other  power  than  fair  argu- 
ment, to  control  the  opinions  or  belief  of  another. 

3.  No  praise  or  blame,  no  merit  or  demerit,  no  reward 
or  punishment,  shall  be  awarded  for  any  faith  whatever. 

4.  All  shall  have  equal  right  to  express  their  opinion 
respecting  a  First  Caose  ;  and  to  worship  it  (individu- 
ally) under  any  form  or  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  their 
consciences,  not  interfering  with  equal  rights  i»  others. 
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Tis  centurio  since  our  fathers  sinn'd 

And  worshipp'd  gods  of  stone ; 
But  say  not  that  our  God  has  feigned 
^"' To  curse  us  from  his  throne.  '  ;  m 

'  Will  God  be  so  severe  -linjust —  . ,      , 

Because  we  sprung  from  them. 
To  doutn  us  to  the  uttermost 

For  what  we  would  condemn  t  ->' 

Will  his  relentless  jealousy 

Arrayed  in  dread  command. 
Or  such  unholy  fallacy 

Disgrace  his  holy  hand  T 
Search  Nature's  lawo,  and  barn  firom  tboae 

Volumes  of  boundless  space;  ■' 

God  in  kindness  loves  his  foes      ' 

And  saves  the  human  race. 
Let  Doctors  learn  at  once  to  preach 

The  kindness  of  our  God — 
Admire  his  matchless  grace,  and  teach 

The  truth  of  his  owm  word ; 
Then  shall  his  grace  and  glories  shiD« 

Refulgent  on  the  mind, 
Then  men  shall  give  a  glorious  sign 

Of  morals  and  their  kind ; 
The  earth  an  Eden  shall  become— 

A  glorious  paradise, 
With  bounteous  blessings  to  consume, 

And  bless  mankind  with  peace. 
Millennial  glory  will  adorn 

Earth's  boundless  space  with  joy, 
And  all  the  world  in  human  form 

Hosannahs  will  employ ; 
1'he  poor  be  rich,  the  rich  be  bless'd, 

The  ignorant  made  wise ; 
Foul  avarice  which  has  oppress'd 

The  workman,  and  despised — 
The  laborer,  and  his  labor  too, 

Sliall  all  be  banished  fur 
From  earth's  domains,  and  Truth  shall  show] 

Effulgent  as  a  star. 
Then  all  the  glories  of  the  world, 

The  gospel  and  its  grace, 
'    And  all  the  blessings  c'r  foretold 

By  messengers  of  peace, 
Shall  then  be  seen,  enjoyed,  and  If  It 

By  all  the  human^race. 
And  man  shall  know  that  hnman  guilt 

Is  not  of  God,  or  grace. 
'  The  lion  shall  become  a  lamb, 

The  raven  be  a  dove, 
And  man  shall  talk  of  truth,  and  climb 

To  harmony  and  love. 
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A  D  V  E  RTI  S  E  M  ENT. 


ij-  \VA.\T1;L>— Six  respectable  Men  are  wanted  as  Agente 
to  Ciinva  8  lor  '.Wn  I'aper. 

NOTEM:  -"ill!    SOCltTY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
oFUl'.MAN   IlAPl'lStSS." 

Tiie  Ri'v.  J  M  1  Itirncr  will  deliver  discourses  on  Poundloss 
Hi).i)i^Mn's.-i,  (-l.nsii;,n  i  quuiiiy,  and  lite  Un'iverrial  Rcd(Mnption 
of  liie  In  iii'irsd'js  aiul  1  roducMig  classes,  fnini  the  Despotism 
of  coiiin.'iiii  •;'  arriin^(.'riien'i«  of  Society,  in  the  Woostcr  street 
HhU  No  9i  Woosior-street,  ncai  Spiing,  every  Sunday,  at  7 
o'cl  ck,  I'.  M. 

N.  15. —  1  '■«  readers  of  the  above  Notice  ore  rrsj)rctively  in- 
formed,  tii  .1  the  uli  ive  ^^ocicty,  is  cunuccteJ  with  and  interestrd 
in  the  pro:iioiii)ti  ot'the  |irihci|)len  pe<:ulinr  to  this  Paper,  which 
if  adopted  would  Iranqualizu  the  present  agitated  world. 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEriCINn, 

for  thi-  Cure  of  ALL  diseases  ol  the  Lungs  ;  it  is  a  Alt.dic.iic.  that 
has  been  out  before  the  Public  fur  9  years,  ai.d  it  is  vmII  known 
in  Europe,  as  wi-ll  as  Anicrica.  I  coi)t:<ins  no  .'12  Ir'gni'itntK, 
neiitter  does  a  pcrt'on  want  3*2  reasons  f  r  usiiii;  it,  it  is  not  nokl 
by  occupying  columns  in  the  Paper  with  certilicates,  which  nc\er 
where  ware  written  by  the  person  whose  nnnu-  is.sipned  ti)  ihtm, 
it  coinrs  in  bottles,  not  in  sticks  !  and  con  be  given  to  children 
without  dissolving,  there  is  not  $  200  worth  sold  a  day,  but 
enough  sold  to  pay  Advertising,  and  expenses,  with  quite  a  siir- 

flus  ;  it   cures   the   following   complaints;  Asthsma,    Phthyuc, 
nflanimation  on  the  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  &c,  &.c. 
Price  I2i  cents,  75  cents,  $1  2:1,  and  $2  OU,  per  bottle. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  Proprietress  olhce  bli  Bowery, 
and  by  the  authorised  Agents,  viz  - 

W.  Van  Embergh,  Druggist,  314  Pearl  street  corner  Peck  SItp 
John  B.  Dodd,  Chemist,  (i43  Broadway,  corner  Bleecker  street, 
and  corner  Ninth  street  and  Broadway.  Galen   Hunter,  M.  D. 
108  Sixth  Avenue  Alfred   Hill,  Drug   Store,  208  Greenwich-«t. 
Wm.  Maunder,  Chemist,  37  iludson-streot,  corner  i}uano. 
Wm.  Brigham,  Apothecary,  corner  Avenue  D   and  Houston-et. 
Stanbury  (f-  Co..  3d.  Avenue,  corner  Twenty-second  street 
T.  W.  Betts,  Cupper  &  Leecher,304  Iludson-st.  cor.  Clarksorib 
E.  L  Cotton,  Chemist,  253  Bleecker-street,  corner  Jones-etreet. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Milnor,  183  Broadway,  corner  Dey-street. 
Dr.  Lee,  440  Grand-street-  Jamas  H.  Hart,  corner  Chambers  at. 

and  Broadway,  and  corner  of  Hudson,  and  North  Mooro-st. 
Daniel  H.  Burtnell,  19  Third  Avenue,  cornet  St.  Markss  Place. 
B.  dnackinbush.  Druggist,  709  Greenwich  st.,  &  296  Spring-st. 
J.  Wendoved,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 


POPERY    AND    CLOSE  COMMUNION, : 
IDENTIFIED  |<f-  EXPOSED. 
A  Duodicimo   Pamphlet  of  91  pages,  to  be  sold  at  Mr.  Aa 
ford's  Book  Store,  No.  185  Bowery-    Price  25  cents. 


_  THE  LIFE  OF  THOS.  PAINE,  by  G.  VALE,  just 
Published,  to  he  had  at  the  Beacon  Office,  84  Rosevelt  Street, 
New- York  Price  (handsomely  bound)  $  1  50,  in  boards  f  1. 
The  work  has  been  carefully  got  up,  exposes  the  errors  of  C heel- 
ham,  containg  much  that  is  new,  and  an  appendix  consisting  of 
the  political  letters  of  Paine  to  Washington,  svpprcssed  in  the 
edition  of  Mr.  Paine's  works,  published  in  the  United  States. 

S.  B.  WHITE, 
BOOK    ^JSTD  JOB  PRINTER, 
If*.  1  Cliaihaia  8«nnre« 
Over  Baker's  Exchange  office.— Books.  Pamphleti,  Hand-bille, 
Blanks,  Cards,  &c.  tie,  executed  to  order  in  the  neatest  man- 
ner, and  the^ett  Cask  Prices. 


tCCmnmr 


•*  Iitui  a  niuti,  and  flccm  uoihinu  vvhicb  r«^latcM  lo  r  iniui  ^orei|{^  (ejur  fseliitC*/' 
**  Plat*  ia  luy  f  icatl,  MocrutcM  in  laj-  fririiil,  but  Triilh  i«  uiorf  t^f  Iricntl." 


'■■.';•:'  ?.-•■•.«'« uriP*, 


rcr.  J.  M.  HnRNEH 

BvrToR 
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rrTKUMS.— The  New  Mokal  Would  uu//  be 
publiaheJ  every  Itoo  weeks,  until  there  are  five  iilvdiiei) 
8UBSCRIUCRS,  tcluH  it  tvUl  bccome  a  wetkli/  p  blication,  ul 
S2  per  annum,  or  !?1"^5  for  six  mf>7ilh9,  to  be  ptdd  in  ad- 
-vance. 

Everyone  who  signs  for  thii  paper,  is  considered  a  ynili/ 
^Siihsctibtr,  txrept  it  is  othtnciae  vrprets^d  and  ug'eed  upon 
•at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  minhing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  l>y  apphjins;   ai 
Phalox's    Book    Store,  36  Cluilham-strtet,   and  JVo.  ^ 
'Chatham  Stjuare,  Sd  story. 

JVo  paper  Kilt  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  g.vcti 
'  and  nil  frrears  nre  paid.  ',     '■'.  m 

Jldvertisemtnls  incerled  on  moderntc  terms. 
JV.  B. — ^^11  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  be  di- 
'  reeled  to  Ao.  1  Chatham  Square,  or  lo  any  of  the  MeeliJigs 
^fth'.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Human  Happiness,  free 
'of  Postage.         .         .    ,    . 


Above  all  the  articles  previously  published  in  our  co- 
'^lumns,  none  have  been  more  appropriate,  none  more  illus- 
'■^tratlvo  tlian  the  following  dramatic  scenery.  It  should 
(^ao  be  remembered,  the  ilhis'trations  are  rnainly  taken 
not  from  fiction  but  matters  of  fact,  in  which  we  shall  dis- 
cern the  practicability  of  Christianity,  a  development  of 
the  moral  faculties,  and  the  finest  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture. 

We  especially  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  this  article  on  '  Community,'  particularly  that  por- 
'lion  who  affect  not  to  understand  us.    To  the  iniidel  we 
would  say,  if  you  desire  to  combat  Christianity,  combat  it 
as  it  is  most  graphically  pourtrayed  in  the  following  beau- 
'  tifui  article,  which  ia  sending  forth  a  mental  fragrance, 
which  if  practically  and  universally  adopted,  would  fill 
.^thU  earth  with  delightful  odors,  cause  the  barren  wilder- 
ness to  blossotn'as  the  rose,  and  chang-e  the  dreary  abode 
of  ferocious  man,  into  an  Eden  of  practical  saints-.-.where 
all  that  ia^rand  in  nature,  all  that  is  sublime  in  divinitv. 
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and  all  that  is  glorious  in  science,  would  be  brought  to 
the  admiring  eye,  afld  made  tributary  to  the  happiness  of 
man ;  and  therefore,  there  could  be  Tidthing  in  such  a 
sysloni  of  Christianity  to  excite  your  expostulations,  nor 
induce  your  animadversions. 

To  tliose  who  are  professedly,  without  being  practically 
christians  in  word  and  deed,  here,  turn  your  attention  to 
the  only  exhibitions  of  pure  and  unadulterated  Christianity, 
wiiero  tlie  beauty  of  brotherhood,  the  essence  of  benevo- 
lonco,  and  the  sublimity  of  morals,  are  most  forcibly  deli- 
niated  and  set  forth  in  alUhe  charms  of  nature— in  all  that 
can  bring  glory  to  God — and  in  all  that  can  guarantee 
"peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  mam''        '       r   ' 

Had  we  the  power,  we  would  use  all  that  is^ublime  in 
poetry,  all  that  is  persuasive  in  oratory,  and  all  that  is 
convincing  in  comparison,  to  recommend  this  article  to 
our  readers — but  were  ell  these  abilities  concentrated  in 
our  humble  pen,  we  could  not  more  beautifully  set  fortli 
the  domains  of  earth,  on  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
arrangements  ot  Llie  New  Moral  Wprld  than  they  are  al- 
ready done  by  a  favorite  author,  in  the  following  poetical 
style  :— 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  sliall  be  glad, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joj' 
andsinginff  ;  the  jrlory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  givjen  unto  it, 
the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon :  they  shall  see  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

Then  tlie  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped. 

Then  shall  the  lame  man  lepp  as  anliart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sin^  ;  for  in  tli«  wilderness  Shall  waters  break 
out,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 

And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water:  in  the  habitation  or  drag'ons 
where  each  lay,  shall  be  {;ras8,  with  reeds  and  ruslieB. 

And  an  highway  sh^U  be;there,  and  away,  and  it  shall 
be  called  the  way  of  holiness,  the  uncleai)  shall  not  pa.«s 
over  it,  but  it  shall  be  for  those:  th<^  ^9,yTamg  nibn, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 

No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go 
up  thereon,  it  shall  not  l)!?f<>uod  there ;  but  the  rode«»ntd 
shpli  walk  tbere. 
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And  the  ransomed  of  the  tiord  shall  return  and  come 
to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads  ; 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  aad  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away." 

COiMMUNITY. 


Scene. — A  beautiful  diversified  country ,  fif.lds  of  arable  land, 
(1)  bordered  wilhjlowers  andshrubs  :  at  a  distance  the  landgra- 
dualUj  rites,  and  at  last  terminates  with  stQne  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  community.  Several  men  and  xcomcn  are  seen  plonk- 
ing, sowing,  tf-e.  Every  now  and  then  music  is  heard,  and  occa- 
sionally same  of  the  children,  who  are  cultivating  the  flower  bor- 
ders, sing  a  rural  ar  social  ballad.  (2)  Leon  enters,  and  speaks 
to  Wellborrt.,  vho  is  breaking  stones  with  a  machine. 


fCoDtinueJ  from  oar  fast  numbar,  page  52..] 


Leon.  Good  morning,  my  little  dears.  Don't  let  us  in- 
terrupt your  work,  although,  to  judge  from  your  looks,  I 
should  think  you  were  all  »t  play. 

Henry.  O,  sir,  it  is  the  finest  sport  in  the  world  ! 

Eliza.  If  you  thoroughly  understood  the  different  ar- 
rangements of  our  communities,  you  would  perceive  that 
everything  is  so  managed,  that  all  the  childrea's  etnploy- 
ments  are  not  only  useful,  but  highly  amusing  and  inte- 
resting. We  are  particularly  careful  that  they  do  no- 
thing which  is  injurious  to  their  health.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  these  occupations  rouse  their  animal  s]>irits,  and 
invigorate  their  muscles.  It  is  very  rarely,  in  fact,  iliat 
we  hav:e  an  upbealthy  child  amongst  us;  ajid  I  am  sure 
■\ve  have  not  an  unhappy  one  for  half  an  hour  together. 

Leon.  Although  I  am  very  much  gratified  in  seeing 
these  children  enjoy  themselves,  yet,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  think  it  a  pity  that  they  should  be  losing  so  much 
of  their  valuable  time  iii  gardening,  which,  at  their  age, 
should  be  spent  in  school,  or  in  improving  their  minds. 

Eiiza.  Why,  friend  Leon,  if  you  will  reflect. a  few  mo- 
ments, you  will  perceive  that  these  youngsters  are  at 
school  at  the  time  they  are  gardening.  Thomas  Wilkin- 
son, th«  monitor,  is  tolerably  versed  io  botaivy,  minera- 
logy, chemistry,  geometry,  and  gardening.  These  sub- 
jects are,  of  cou-Ese,  valuable  departments  of  literature, 
and  all  of  which,  Wilkinson's  piipils  are  learning  this 
mornmg.  If  you  will  notice  the  flowers  and  herbs  of 
these  borders,  you  trill  find  that  they  are  placed  in  geo- 
metrical figures,  and  every  plant  arranged  according  to 
the  Linnean  order.  The  children,  too,  are  oaen  trying 
little  experiments  in  natural  philosophy ;  and  a  brother 
co-operative  informs  me  that  one  of  our  children  has  late- 
ly found  a  new  and  important  compoat  for  b«et-root. 

Leon.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wellborn,  I  beg  a,  thousand  par- 
dons for  my  foolish  remarks  ;  but  really,  I  was  so  preju- 
diced as  to  conceive  that  a  child  could  not  be  improving 
his  mind  unless  he  was  shut  up  in  a  room,  with  a  stern 
pedagogue  at  his  elbow. 

EUza.  No  apology  is  Meccsflary  ;  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  mistakes  of  visiters,  that  I  am  truly  surprized  you 
do  not  fall  into  more  errors  respecting;^ our  system.  To- 
morrow morning  I  hope  I  shall  be  able^to  t*ke  yon  to  our 
geographical  ground*,. where  you  will  see  a  chart  of  the 
world,  aod  » tolerable- i«gres«at«(loa  of  its  different  coua- 


tries,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  subjects,, 
which  are  calculated  to  give  the  youthful  mind  a  good  in-, 
sight  into  the  peculiarities;  of  foreign  nations.  I  have  no, 
doubt  that  our  children  know  more  of  geography  from  a 
few  visits  to  this  spot,  tlimi  if  they  h?id  perused  volumes 
upon  the  subject. 

Leon.  I  quite  agmc  with  your  remarks  ;  and  if  our  pub- 
lic teachers  properly  attended  to  the  education  of  the  ris- 
ing genemlion,  liieie  would  be  several  of  those  or  similar 
geographical  gruuitd.s  in  the  kingdom.  May  I  ask  vhso 
executed  this  interestui^'  churt? 

Eliza.  A  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was  formerly  a  school  master 
io  Birmingham,  luid  out  die  plan,  and  gave  directions  for 
its  completion ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  persons  wlco 
carried  the  plan  into  etieet,  were  the  children  of  our  coou- 
munity. 

Leon.  Amaziiifr .' 

Eliz^^i.  I  should  have  added,  that  such  has  been  the  In- 
genuity of  Mr,  Sidney,  and  sJiich  the  extent  of  ground, 
that  nearly  tlie  wiiole  of  our  geographical  cjiart  is  of  greal 
value  to  our  meuibers.  The  imaginary  ocean,  tiir  instancei, 
is  njeadow  land;  tiie  rivers,  tish-ponds ;  and  the  ditlereni 
buildings,  barns,  or  uiit-hoiises. 

Levn.  I.  perceive,  uiiidaiii,  that  the  co-pperators  fully 
understand  the  old  I.utin  e.vpressioi),  u/i7e  dulci. — Hark! 
what. is  that?     (A  Uugle  sounds.j 

[,'1  splendid  carrinii-e  runs  doien  a  rrulroad,  and  tKeutlote- 
Ijl  stops  of  ilselj  ;  the  children  jump  into  it.  ^^ 

Henry.  Mamma,  here  is  some  wine  and  cake,  a  stool,, 
and  a  letter.     (Eliza   taU's   th«  letter,  and  reads  as  loj- 
lows  :) 

•' I  have  sent  somtt  refreshments  for  our  risitor,  and 
the  carriage  to  convey  hun,  the  children,  and  any  uf  our 
fatigued  co-operaiives. —  Vours  truly, 

"  THOMAS  IlUTCmSON." 

Leon.  I  feel  much  obli<;ed  for  tiiia  attention.  l>ut 
pray,  who  blew  the  horn  .-  surely  that  was  not  blown  by 
machine. 

.^/izi.  No;  Wfc  have  not  <iiiite  made  Such  imjirovemcnts 
in  mat-hines  as  to  <;ive  vuhtiou  to  musical  instruments 
VVTheu  our  Buperintendeni  blew  his  horn,  our  friends  at 
the  mansion-house  knew  that  the  business  of  the  morning 
waa  over,  and  in>laiilly  sent  the  carriage  for  our  convey- 
ance. 'J'his  vehicle  is  net  in  motion  by  clock-work,  and 
can  be  stopt  by  liie  suine  ineuiis, 

L%on.  Uut  how  euiue  Mr.  Hutchison  to  know  that  you 
had  a  vi-sitor  ? 

■  ELiia.  lie  was  informed  of  that  circumstance  by  ths 
telegraph  whicli  Biaiids  yonder.  Look,  one  of  the  lade  is 
prepiiring  tu  work  it.  I  xuppose  he  has  something  parti- 
cular to  conununicate.     Do  you  gee  him.' 

Aeon.  Yes;  anil  here  1  am  teid  that  all  machinery 
work3  for  the  laborers,  aa«r never  for  tlieir  injury,  as  is  this 
case  in.oiir  nianutnclures:  an  advantage,  1  should  think, 
almost  peculiar  to  coninninities. 

Eliza.  Every  rnnchiMii  wo  luse  enriches  our  society,  and 
conduoes  to  the  happiness  of  every  individual  in  it.  It  is 
owing  to  machinery,  in  a  great  measure,  that  we  have  so 
many  comforts,  and  that,  our  cliiidreni  can  perfornvthl*- 
greater  part  uf  our  domestic  concerns  But  see,  Dur  tuperfl 
irit^ndent  is  walkinj^  this  way  ;  he  will  tell  you  all  about 
our  community,  and  will  an.swer  a"/  questions  yon  may. 
think  proper  to  put  to  hiiU: 
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Enter—  The  Supfi-hitetv/ent, 

Ztcon,  Why,  if  it  is  not  inj'  t'rieiid  iNloorc.  This  is  an 
tinexpeotcd  pleasure. 

Moort.  Weil,  Mr.  Leon,  yoii  huve  come  to  see  us  in 
our  New  Jerusalem.  I  tlii)ii<>lit  yon  wouid  Jiavc  been  one 
of  the  first  niun  in  tlio  world  to  fiavi.'  joineil  us  in  a  coni- 
muiity. 

Leon.  I  am  afraid,  old  ac<]Miiininn<M;  tlint  I  am,  like  too 
many  of  my  fL'Uow-creaiiMOjj,  win*  seek  a!t<?r  Wcelioig 
pleasures  when  they  ni'glit  he  in  po-sivsum  of  roul  sub- 
«tuntial  happiness.  It  i6  now  nhoiii  liiit'cn  yt'uis  since  I 
saw  you  al  tiie  Manchester  i;i>:()p'T;iiivi'  i-onj^rress,  and  1 
jrenicniber  very  well,  that  voii  luld  mo  tJuit  you  liad  injur- 
ed jour  liealtli  by  thmkingao  niudi'  of  h  couuuiuiity. 

Moftre.  Ah  !  at  tint  time,  litih'  ilid  t  tljiak  that  I  should 
ever  pa^s  my  duss  in  sucii  :\   pitniilis),' :  hi.t   I    rejoice    to 
-sjy,  that  my  fondest  wisho.--  ."••■  moi.-  tlnn  realized. 
Litnn.  \  perceive  that  ynii  nn'  in  uiiii  .•. 
KUza.  And  so  lie  o'.'ghl  to   h«, 'Mr.  l,i  «ui.     We  hnve 
'clicsen  him  by  b;^llot,  without  o:i«  iii>.s.-nijii;:  vi*ce.  There 
were  two  iuiportHnt  reasons  for  om-  cicrii  jr  Air,  Moore  ; 
first,  we  l<ncw  lie  Jiad  been  oiu;  ui'  tin'  ^»o.■i;ing  bt-es,  and 
tlirrofore  wellcaiCidated  to  look  aiu.'r  liiisiuess  ;  and  se- 
'condty,  C'^ery  member  in  \U\^  soc  ii-iy  wm.s  aware,   tliat  a 
person  who   had  .Jiiade   so  m  uiy  v,;ic)jii'.i«  for  the  great 
i.aiise  of  Socialism,  and  tfho  w;i.s.  ju  tin  i,  thu  principal  in- 
dividual   who   induced   u.i  to   li;iiv<;    t  lunp^'titors,  and  to 
"hIwcH  loofetJier  in  nruly,  would  bf  inor;iiiy  curtain  to  con- 
'duct  himself  in  his  present  siiuiiliou  in  i^\\i:'.i  u  manner  as 
•would  frive  satisfiction  to  his  breihri'ij. 

.Monre.  I   hope  they  will  nM  l»e  diaii!i[i.unted.    1  have 
no't  been  in  my   present  simatii^n  more  timn  t«-n  months, 
and  at  out  annual  meeting  1  ■'hall  r.  .--i^^u  my  olfice,  dnless 
'r>clected  by  the  member*. 

Leon.  Then  at  the  cxi»iiiili(>n  i»f  twuhe  inontiis  the 
•  members  appoint  new  otrai  rs. 

.Moore.  Yes,  or  contmue  tli'-  old  on."^  in  their  prcsejjt 
situation.  Every  male  and  («'mui^',  ot' thf  (iL>-e  (d'twentv- 
one.  has  the  privilege  id' votinj;  :  !uid  all  oui  elections  are 
by  ballot.  \\'e  even  find  the  vot,-.  by  biillot  of  more  ad- 
•^unta^/e  in  a  comnmnity  tlmn  in  ymw  i;irj;.'e  towns.  I  nm 
glad  bythe  bye  to  hear,  tiiiii  llio  n<w  mcniiiors  of  parlia- 
ment were  returned  by  this  sunide  an  i  •.  iioctwttl  method 
of  voting. 

Leon.  Then  yon  still  foe!  an  ialuioii.  in  tiie  welfare  of 
us  poor  coinpetitors? 

Moort.  Certainly.  Do  yiwi  thiidi  Ici  nu.<i' [  have  oscap- 
od  from  tl>e  storm,  that  1  am  not  do.sirous  ot"  iielping  oiher 
poor  weather  biiaien  soilon^  ':  if  tin'  scfunrii  are  .still  so 
obstinate  as  to  prefer  a  dt+<:»'itful  hoc!  trtticherous  ocean 
to  a  safe  port,  that  is  no  reason  wliy  I  shoud  not  interest 
myself  in  their  fi^te,  and  endeavor  as  mncii  as  possible  to 
better  their  present  unfortunate  comliiion. 

Eliza.  IJut  to  cut  short  this  conversation  ;  if  yon  have 
no  objection,  will  you  allow  me  and  ilit-  riiildien  to  return 
liome  .'  We  can  send  the  caman.;  in  ;,  fj^^w  minutes  for 
yourself  aud  Mr.  Leon.  J  jerft-ivi-  tli;it  iii«  other  mem- 
bers are  walking  honieward.s. 

jMoore.  You  see,  Mr.  Leon,  how  noc*s.siry  it  is  to  have 
the  ladies  to  remind  us  of  our  duty.  Alimr  me,  Mrs. 
Wellborn,  to  help  you  into  the  cHrrijiM.'  j\g  ^jy  ^Qg\^  jg 
over  till  to-moriow,  you  and  any  of  thu  family  can  return 
•as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  to  yoursoUes. 

Leon.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  send  your  now  invented 
vehicle  for  me,  I  can  accompany  Mr.  Wellborn  to  your 
dtvelling,  when  he  has  dressed  the  arm  id  his  patient  Oh 
Jiere  lie  -comes ! 
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Enter — Mr.  Wellhwn, 
Eliza.  Weil  how  is  Mary's  arm  ?  ?     // 

fVelihorn.  Nearly  well.  I  extracted  the  splinter,  and 
she  is  now  wall  ing  towards  home  with  her  companions. 
So,  Mr.  Leon,  you  nave  found  an  old  acquaintance,  1  per- 
ceive. 

Eliza.  Yes,  and  now  you  are  come,  I  think  we  may  all 
ride  home. 

t^eil.  VV'hat  do'you  say,  Mr.  Leon  ?         .  ,,,j 

Leon.  With  all  niy  heart.  ''    ' 

[They  fret  into  the  carriage.  Henry  toadies  the  spring, 
and  tlu-y  are  carried  off  with  great  velocity.! 

ScKNF.  2 — .1  Tf-rg  spacious  (fuadrangh  of  an  iminenac  nione 
buH'ling.  A  licaiilifiil garden  in  the  tentre.  Varioiu  persons 
QTcscen  vaU.ivg  about.  In  a  lillk  while  a  earriage  u  seen 
cntM^ritfg  a  lurgr  gale,  containing  Leon,  miliam,  tf«c. 

Leon,  (as  he  gets  out)  What  a  noble  building,.  I  per- 
ceive tlio  rooms  are  connected,  and  the  apartments  tv/o 
stories  liigh. 

htll.  We  have  a  fine  lawn  joining  this  quadroiigle, 
with  a  lai^re  dormitory,  and  play-room  for  the  use  of  the' 
children.  A  little  farther  off  is  a  spacious  kitchen,  with 
washhonses,&,(:. ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  estate,  we 
have  an  liospit.j>l  for  invalids. 

L.on.  I  must  fl'fccniTse  be  flure,  that  where  there  ar6 
so  many  persons,  the  acc^inmodatiana  must  be  upon  a 
very  extensive  scale. 

ff'ell.  Undoubtedly;  and  yet  were  the  different  fami- 
lies M  ho  reside  in  oiir  dwellings  to  have  separate  houses, 
or  to  live  like  the  inhabitants  of  your  towns  and  villages', 
our  present  buildings  must  be  so  much  enlarged  that  our 
comnmnity  would  be  transformed  into  a  little  city.  By 
the  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  we  portion  out  as  little 
of  onr  l*nd  for  habitation  as  possible,  that  it  may  yield  an 
abundance  of  food  for  ourselves  and  children.  AV"o  will 
talk,  however,  upon  this  and  other  subjects  when  we  have 
dined.  I  perceive  tlie  females  have  retired  to  bathe,  and 
■if  you  please,  we  will  imitate  their  example,  by  goino- 
'into  the  Imths  allotted  for  the  men.  " 

Ltai.  Who  arc  the  persons  who  assist  you  in  your  lus- 
tration ? 

Wtllbam.  What  little  assistance  tvB  require,  is  given 
«s  by  children.  We  have  fouH«l  that  they  take  great 
pleasiire  in  waiting  upon  us,  and  such  little  employnients 
qualify  them  for  the  more  important  occupations  of  their 
future  life.  A  son  of  .nine  and  an  orphan  boy  will  attend 
to  our  s«mmoi>s.    tJk>me  this  way. 

[They  enter  the  baths  in  the  west  side  of  the  quadran- 
S'^  ]      jtsv-  [To  be  continued.] 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MANNERS.; 

Amid  the  soerril  moral  evils  that  all  have  cause  to  d, - 
plorc,  the  nnod  pnujps  K)  iminire,  which  tiinoug  ihrni  i=. 
ihe  inost  injurious  in  its  consequences,  or  the  removal  ot 
which  can  he  the  most  -SpeeiHly  commenced  .'  The  $iil.- 
jcot  to  which  atfcTition  is  now  requested,  jnav,  fo  the  nn- 
renoctivc  or  the  indifferent  frtind,  appear  as  trifling  an-l 
unworthy  consideration;  but  eVery  person  who  iiiin<'Iti 
in  the  world,  and  makes  the  least  remarks  on  life,  jiTi.>^t 
perceive  that  the  loss  of  enjoyment,  or  moral  good  t#«c.- 
cieiy  from  the  wide-spreading  ellects  o[  thi«  evil,  is  he 
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yond  calculation,  viz  .*-~tbe  practice  of  ill  manners,  or  the 
want  of  attention  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Chesterfield  observjes,  **'G«od  manner*  ace,  to, particu- 
lar societies,  what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general, 
their  cement  and  their  security."  Cestain  it  is,  an  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  or  conventions  of  politeness  by  the  gene- 
lal  mass  of  society,  would  greatly  facilirate  the  onw^ird 
meliorations  of  the  species,  calculated  m  ihay  ure,  to^ de- 
velop the  finest  feelings  and  ,  best  dispositions  of  our  na- 
ture; and  to- increase  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  ex- 
orcise of  the  social  affections.  Politeness  represses  every 
irregularity  of  the  teRiper,  by  its  practically  teaching  that 
forbearance  in  word  and  agtion,  so  perfective  of  human 
happiness;  the  imperative  necessity  to  cultivate  the  latter 
disposition  of  mind^must  be  ol^vious  to  every  person,  wlio 
is  aware  thgit  no  two  human  beings  were  ever  formed  wiiii 
exactly  the  same  feelings,    or  the  same    apprehensions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  good  manners  depends  on  the 
acquisition  of  ioiowledge  so  much  ason  the  cultivation  of 
kind  dispositions,  or  the  habitudes  of  societies.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  need  only  look  at  our  Gallic  neighbors,  whero 
avoir  de  la  politessef  to  be  polite,  is  the  practice  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  there  natural,  ensy,  and 
unaflected,^ because  familiar;  not  as  inhere  too  froqueint- 
ly  the  case  to  be  seen,  in  an  awkward  attempt  to  be  kind 
to  acquaintances  and  strangers,  by  persons  who  may  ne- 
glect these  more  subot dinate  virtues,  where  they  are  most 
want^d-rat  boine ;  but  it  i»  easy  to  see  it  is  only  an  ccea- 
aional,  act,  qot  a  general  habit. 

Let  us  no  longer  delay  following  the  example  xrf  ovir. 
neighbors  in  thi^  particular,  of  whom  the  poet  Qoldsniith 
fiinely  wrpte  :  i  ,  .   .   .,, 

"Tbey  please,  are  pleas'd',  they  give  to  gftt  esteem, 
Till,  seeuring  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seeui." 

Oh!  would  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  but  be- 
gin to  correct  tfiQ^e  evil  dispositions  tliat  may  have  gained 
an  ascendency  in  tlieir  families,  would  they,  by  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  example,  teach  them  to  lay  aside 
those  habits  of  surliness,  discontent,  and  ill- nature,  which 
create  so  much  inquietude  and  sorrow;  to  cultivate  in 
fheir  stead  those  gentle  manners,  which  are  manifested  by 
sweetness  o(  expression,  steadiness  of  conduct,  and  for- 
bearance in  action.  What  an  amount  of  ha])r  it)<^'^-''  would 
they  not  experience  in  beholding  the  fruit  of  their  labors  ! 
To  see  their  children,  with  minds  expanded  sutiicieiitly 
to  delight  in  promoting  ihd  happiaesa  of  others  ;  ready  to 
perform  the  thousand  little  kindnesses  every  day  within 
their  power ;  to  remove  the  uneasiness,  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  all  their  friends  and  associates  I  I  said  with 
niads  expanded  sufficiently  to  delight  in  giving  pleasure 
to=  others— for  alas!  owiog  to  our  wretched  system  of 
training,  we  are  rendered  so  grossly  selfish,  as  to  t'eel  plea- 
sure only  in  the  proportion  that  our  own  wants  and  wishes 
are  gratified ;  .tQtally>regardless  of  the  sufiisrings  we  may 
caase  by  so  doing.  How  fatally  destructive  of  human 
happiness  kav»,been  these  greet  errors  Z '  But  the  dftys  of 
ignorance  are  fast  gliding  by ;  mankind  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  moral  maxim<— "Love  one  another."— 
Ja  this  one  beautiful  sentiment,  is  concentrated  all  that  is 
meant  by  good  manners ;  the  dread  of  giving  unnecessary 
pain;  the  desire  to  give,  as  well  as  to  receive  pleasure, 
will  inspire  the  most  delicate  attention  and  kindness.— 
Who  does  not  ardently  wish  to  see  their  fellow -beings 
ni0xc  YirtttoiM  aod  more  happy  ?    Suxely,  there  is  uow 
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SO  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  happiness,  to  be  pure  and 
unalloyed,  must  be  universaL  Thai  the  highest,  nobleety 
enjoyment  of  which  human  ^mture  is  susceptible,  is  to  h*  ■ 
fowud  in  the  exercise  of  a  kind,  attentive,  and  geneipus 
disposition  :  '*  Doing  got)d  is  the  only  certainly  great  ac- 
tion of  a  man's  life,'  'says  Sir.  P.  Sidney,  f^t  us  then 
omit  no  opportii&iiy  of  doing  good  ;  lot  us  also  aim  at  ac- 
(luiring  tlttit  firimitss  of  principle  and  pride  of  cimractcr, 
that  can  nviihcr  be  awed  into  servility  by  wealth  and 
power,  nor  sunk  into  regiirtiless  fnnjiliarily  by  intimacy 
auil  friendship.  That  more,  mnch,n»«)re,  Jnight  be  said  on. 
ihis  8til)ject  .1  <tni  well  aware  ;  hut  1  shall  not  at  present 
intrude  any  I'liriher  renutrUs  (imperfect  as  1  know  they 
arc),  lest  I  should  «x"cupy  too  much  space.  That  an  im- 
provement of  tlie  maimers  inay  shortfy  take  place  in  so» 
ciety,  is  the  nioit-devout  wish  of,  ICatk. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SELFISH  THEORY  OP  ' 
MORALS. 

It  scetna  curious,  that  while  all  writer*  agree  that  hu- 
man beings  congregats  in  organized  sucieties,  in  order 
that,  by  so  doing,  as  much  as  possible  of  happinc^^s  may 
be  enjoye<l,  so  innny  writers  dee  in  if  impossildc  li)r  liuniai; 
beings  when  thus  congicgiited  lor  this^  |)!!r}K)S»*,  t«  act 
o'herwise  than  in  direct  contravention  of  the  purpose  of 
their  cor, g.regH ting,  by  a  .never-cea.sing  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce tlio  happiness  of  one  being,  8(Jti  at  the  sacrifice  of  n(j 
matter  how  much  greater  happiness,  on  the  pyrt  of  ne 
matter  how  many,  human  being;*.. 

If  the  case  do  stand  thus,  M-hat  a  living  paradox  U  man  ! 

But  I  think  the  case  stijuds  otherwise.  1  think  ihat  the 
young  human  being  is  susceptible  of  being  trained  to  act, 
with  tolerable  uniroriuity,  in  afcordaiice  with  the  ob- 
jeot  of  human  society,  which  is  the  production  of  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness,  and  the  con»p<]uent  sacrifice 
of  the  less  to  the  greater  hap|>ine8s,  .whenever  a  sacrifice 
i*  necessary. 

Lx6e<l  not  add,  that  the  growth  of  human  feeling  is 
now  unremittingly  cherisheil,  from  infarcy,  in  quite  err 
optposilo  direction.  The  selfishness  of  the  little  being, 
mjttured  withtwit  ceasing,  by  the  constant  application  of 
the  stinuili  of  praise  and  blame,  and  the  very  jiossibilify 
of  social  feeling  is  prevented,  by  a  persevering  inculcation 
of  the  isolating  maxim,  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy  I" 
Monstrous !  to  stsite,  as  the  only  reason  for  produciug  ir 
greater  happiness,  that  a  less  happiness  will  be  its  conse- 
quent !  How  consummate  the  selfishness,  how  exquisite 
the  egotism,  that  will  listen  to^  and  act  upon  such  a  rea- 
son! But  this  far-famed  maxim  is,  .truly,  as  fal.sc  as  it 
is. isolating.  The  production  of  the  greater  happiness  is 
not  aiwavs  compaiilde  with  the  production  of  the  less.- 
The  saciifioc  of  the  happiness  of  one  bein^v  may  be  indis-- 
pensrabJet'it  the  procuring oC  a  greater  hap|>incss  to  seve- 
ral other  beings.  In  such  a  case,  the  one  being  may  aiiti 
at  producing  his  own  happiness,  or  he  may  aim  at  pro- 
ducing, the  happiness  of  the  several  other  beings:  he  may 
endeavor  to  produce  tlic  less  happiness,  or  he  may  endea- 
vor to  produce  the  greater  happiness  ;  he  may  be  politic, 
or  he  may  be  honest ;  but  unless  honesty  and  policy  be 
synonymous,  and  the  maxim  a  mere  truism^  honesty  is 
not,  in  thi%  case,  the  best  policy,  and  the  maxim  is  a  false- 
hood. ,.  JaM»  RlCBARDIOIt. 
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Tin:  USURPATIONS    AND  EXORBITANT  DE- 
MANDS OF  THE   NEW-YORK  LANDLORDS; 

Of  all  tho  evils  growing  out  of  the  present  and  immo- 
ral arrangements  of  society,  none  are  more  alarming,  none 
more  oppressive  and  injurious  to  the  working  and  indus- 
trious people,  than  tiie  astounding  influence  and  extraor- 
dinary power  of  the  landlords  of  the  city  of  New- York. 
Wlio  have  inveigled  unwary  legislators  into  their  grasp- 
ing schemes,  until  undue  privileges,  extraordinary  j)Ower, 
and  imperceptible  facilities  have  boon  thrown  into  their 
hand*,  by  which' they  oppress  the  poor,  attract  the  fruits 
ui' industry  themselves,  aod.icontrol  tlie  greatest  amount 
of  wealth  in  the  ciiy*  . 

This  influence  has  been. obtained  by  slow  degrees,  un- 
til they  have  obtained  a  power,  wJiich  would  set  ail  the 
city  at  defiance — which  power  ia  superior  to  that  obtained 
by  tlie  same  claas  of  individuals,  iu  an/  other  city  in  tiie 
World. 

A  considerable  ])roportion  of  our  citizens  are  discours- 
ing on  prie«(tcraftfc—<rt»r  brother  editors  will  occasionally 
touch,  though  with  a  trembling  liand,  the  craft  of  the  law- 
yers—and  not.  a  iew»  are  directing  our  attention  to  what 
they  call  the  bad  government  of  our  legislators— -but  there 
are  few  who  hare  the  magiianimity  and  the  courage  to 
attack  these  petty  montrrhs-of  our  city,  who  are  pursuing 
by  day  anti  by  night  the  heels  of  indivstry,  and  drawing 
aTl  its  fruits  to  themselves,  by  whioh  they  are  !iurn)uiiding 
their  pcrs>n&  with  u»el<?6e  wealth,  prodigal  spleiidor,  and 
kiiiglv  dominion,  but  which  ought  to  be  made,  in  justice 
and  mercy,  to  administer  coiufori  and  happiness  to  ilic 

producers. 

Si.'O  with  what  avidity  they  pur^^uc  ilio  ingenious  me- 
chanic and  the  industrious  tradesman,  for  from  thtee  to 
five,  and  from. five  to  ten  hundred  dollars  |»er  annum,  for 
tlie  use  of  a  nM>in  to  reside  in,  or  a  store  to  trade  iu,  w  liich 
in  nearly  all  cawsa,  is  thd  utmost  cent  that  can  be  got  by 
thf  labor  of  the  one,  and  the  industry  of  the  other. 

The  present  arrangements  give  ili««e  petty  kings  such 
uuconsciousuCbS — buch  p()wer  and  influence,  that  if  lie 
irfiould  learn  the  mechanic  gets  fi»e  hi;;!dTt;d  a  year  by 
his  labor,  thit  he,  the  landlord,  h^is  a  perfect  right  to  one 
half;  or  if  he  •hou!d  find  the  industrious  tradesman  make 
one  thousand  per  annum,  he  as  a  matterof coM-se,  lias  a 
right  to  ono  half,  pr  three  parts  out  of  four  of  it.' 

We  are  acquainted  W'ith  a  few  cases -in  point— one  of 
the«e  (a  widow  lady),  wlia  Las' hired  a  store  in  which  she 
^ends  small  commodities,  the,  neat  profits  of  which  make 
00  an  average  nine  hundced  an4  fifty  dollars  per  year,  for 
nhicb  bor  landlord  demaods  seven  hundred  duUwt  a 


year,  thus  leaving  the  poor  widow  whn  but  two  hundred 
and  fifVy,  to  support  herself  and  numerous  family. 

We  are  acquainted  with  another  case,  of  a  man,  who 
is  a  cabinet  maker,  living  in  Broadway,  the  neat  profit  of 
whose  business  for  seveial  years  past  has  been  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars— of  this  sum,  he  regularly  pays  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  to  his  landlord  for  rent,  leaving  six  hundred 
to  siip])ort  himself  and  family,  another  man  and  family f, 
and  an  apprentice  boy,  and  thus  the  landlord  is  taking 
more  than  the  other  three  for  doing  nothing,  while  the 
others  labor  with  intensity,  and  while  he  has  the  power  of 
driving  them  to  extreme  labor,  and  thereby  reducing  them 
to  mere  working  animals,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
work,  eat,  drixik,.and  sleep;  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
made  the  instruments  of  giving,  him  idle  habits,  or  prodif 
gal  demeanor,  or,  jierhaps  both.' 

Wc  could  produce  a  thousand  cases  in  every  pa»t  of 
thacity,  of.  similar  defscription,<wh©rc  the  laindlords  are 
wsging  a  perpetual  war  with  the  mechanical  and  indu»> 
triruis  part  of  the  community — abstracting  the  prodtietions 
of  wealth  to  tliemselves — grinding  theTsces  of  the  poor- 
riding  rough-shod  over  the  h«el«  of  industry ;  and  bring 
a  mighty  phalanx,  by  which  they  are  likely,  to  redu&e  tho 
people  to  beggary,  penury  and  want.  What  relentless 
mortals  !  how  vitiated  their  humanity!  and  how  determin- 
eil  arc  tl)©y  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  insatiable  de- 
sirss  and  exorbitant  demand^.  • 

Whit  is  the  best  to  be  dolKJ  in  this  case?  Shall  -v»v 
tamely  submit  to  their  extravagant  demands!  Can  no- 
thing  be  done  to  stop  their  ponderous  influence  ?  Can  no 
check  be  put  to  the  hands  of  these  civilized  slave  drivers? 
Will  not  our  brother  editors  a'ul  us,  to  check  their  worse 
than  carnivoious  desires  .'  Will  not  the  people  assist  us, 
to  redeeiu  them  from  the  despotism  under  which  they  are 
laboring  ?  or,  shall  we  be  permitted  to  stand  single  hand- 
ed arnl  alone,  to  wage  war  with  these  united  petty  kings 
and  properly  gormandizors.- 

Single  handed  and  alone  we  may  stand ;  yet,  so  long 
as  we  have  faith  for  our  shield,  the  gospel  of  truth  for  our 
girdle,  and  the  inspiring  light,  which  is  ever  emiting  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  wril  go  on,  urging'argument  upon 
argument,  expo-siulation  upon  expostulation,  until  the  ene- 
mies of  the  working  man  are  abashed— the  evils  of  com- 
potiiiva  arrangements  thrown  into  the  land  of  forgetful- 
ness — and  the  cnetniee  of' truth  and  righteousness  are 
made  to  hido  their  baneful,  beads.  We  are  conscious, 
that,  if  they  were  ii>vitod  to  pettifog  this  subject,  they 
would  urge  many  arguments  in  their  own  favor— such  as, 
*'Wc  only  ir.ake  one  side  of  the  bargqio.  People  need 
n)t  live  in  oui*  housea  except  tbey  choose.    We  get  no 
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mora  than  interest  for  our  money.    We  are  obliged  to  give 
high  price  for  land  to  build  upon.     We  only  do  as  every 
other  person  does,  make  the  best  of  every  bargain  we 
can." 

These,  are  among  the  arguments  the  landlords  aie  urg- 
ing in  justification  of  their  conduct,  in  some  of  which,  we 
,doubt  not,  there  is  some  truth  ;  but  wiiat  we  complain  of 
is,  tKat  they  are  more  exorbitant  in  ll>eir  demands — more 
unjustifiable  in  their  claims — and  more  merciless  in  taking 
every  possible  advantage  which  unwary  iegishitors  have 
given  into  their  hands,  than  any  other  class  of  individuals. 

In  proof  of  th«se  remarks,  we  refer  our  rcadt^rs  to  the 
•  Lawt  Relating  to  Lmdlord  find  Tenant,^  ■where  they 
will  find  no  less  than  seventy-one  sections,  ^videutiy  en- 
acted for  the  especial  bciiefit  aad  favor  .of  the  landlords, 
while  in  the  same  body  of  Laws,  there  are  only  six  sec- 
tions for  tJje  benefit  of  the  tenant.  In  other  words,  the 
Laws  in  favor  of  the  landlord  /lU  tkirtetn  vctnvo  p'^gtt, 
while  those  in  favor  of  tiie  tenant,  only  fill  one  halfpagt 
of  the  same  work.  Tk\x»  we  see,  that  those  who  have 
property  can  hav«  plenty  of  luw,  while  those  who  have 
none,  need  expect  but  little  justice.  Bjiit,  perhaps,  we 
shall  be  told,  as  we  have  been  j)reviously — that  the  laws 
of  our  country  hare  no  respect  to  persons — they  pine*  the 
rich  and  the  \ioor  on  one  common  level.  The  editors  of 
those  papers  which  support  Xhe  arrangcnients  of  the  oU 
immoral  worhJ,  are  frequently  urging  tiie  fame  ideas  on 
the  credulity  of  the  unwary— but  this  is  only  bowing  the 
knee  to  Baal — this  is  only  pajing  a  common  deference  to 
the  Golden  Calf — they  are  direct  untruths,  and  danger- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  credit  they  gain,  inasmuch  as 
they  only  tend  to  soothe  the  working  producer  to  sleep, 
while  they  endeavor  to  fasten  the  chains  of  competitive 
arrangements  around  them  :  but  we  henceforth  cry  aloud 
to  every  one  of  them — "The  Philistines  nre  upon  thee." 

Notvrithstanding  the  previous  remarks,  we  disclaim  all 
desire  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich.     >;.;,'    1     ■  , 

By  referring  to  this  subject,  we  merely  desire  to  point 
the  industrious),  and  producing  classes  to  one  of  the  bain- 
ful  and  vitiating  circumstances  growing  out  of  competitive 
arrangeuients  ;  and  must,  as  long  as  these  arrangements 
exist,  continue  to  oppress"  them,  and  more  or  less  bind 
them  down  to  penury  and  want. 

We  therefore  call  upon  them,  loud  and  long,  to  desist 
from  all  support  of  the  present  competitive  arrangements ; 
for  sp  long  as  they  exist,  they  will,  in  the  language  of  our 
Prospectus,  tend  to  enrich  the  rich,  and  imjpoyerish  the 
poor- 

We  do  not  desire  to  blame  the  rich,  but  we  most  fcr- 


ventl}>  repudiate  those  arrangements  which  sui rounds 
them  with  such  inducements,  and  gives  them  such  undue 
and  irrational  advantages ;  and,  therefore,  wc  blame  tho 
cause,  and  not  the  effect.  "  Money  is  power,"— but 
cursed  be  those  arrangements,  wliich  gi»os  to  money  the 
power  to  take  undoe  advantages  owertlte  laborioois  and 
industrious  prudttcer,  and  makes  animation  subject  to  in- 
animatlun. 

We  are  repeatedly  told,  that  we  may  write  till  dooms- 
day H  ithout  affecting  any  change  ;  well,  if  it  should  be  »o, 
it  is.  ihe  fault  of  the  industrious  producer,  for  they  produce 
all  the  wealth  in  tlie  world,  and  most  oertflinly  they  may 
reserve  that  in  their  control,  without  allowing  the  capi- 
talist, the  non-producer,  ortlie  landlord  to  inveigle  them 
out  of  it.  To  accomplish  this  object,  Uie  industrious 
classes  only  ne«d  Tight  on  the  subgect,  and  to  coismnni- 
cnte  tills  liglit,  is  the  leading  object  of -our  paper  ;  and  w« 
beg  to  inform  tl>e  apoioger  for  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
that  we  laugh  at  his  cry  about  itripossibility-^and  cry  it 
shall  he  done — Amen  and  Amen. 

But  oh,  says  the  reader,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Hero 
we  most  cheerfully  refer  tiie  reader  to  the  first  nimiber  ot 
77tc  ,VV(P  Moral  fVorld,  where  he  will  find  our  plans  laid 
down,  our  principles  stated,  and  his  .question  solved. 

We  now  desire  to  close  this  subjeot  by  reiirarlung  that 
althouglt  tlie  red  back  Bankers  have  recently  coungoured 
US  oirt  of  so  much  money,  although  timet*  are  so  exces- 
sively bad,  labour  excet'dingly  scarce  and  the  in<iustriou« 
and  producing  portion  of  our  feUow  citizens  distressed 
beyond  our  powers  of  description,  y«t  Uie  Landlords  arc 
making  a  most  determined  effort  to  raise  the  rents,  and 
heaven  only  knows  where  these  mercyless  mercenary  and 
insatiable  desires  will  end.  But  let  not  the  people  hurry 
to  go  a  house  hunting,  there  are  plenty' of  dcwlings  for  tlie 
people  at  present,  and  if  the  people  are  in  too  great  haste, 
the  Landlords  will  only  take  advantage  of  their  anxious- 
ness,  and  make  it  a  means  of  Jibstracting  more  money  from 
them,  and  driving  them  another  step  neaier  to  penury, 
poverty  and  want. 

We  say  not  these  things  itd  captandum,  nor  to  catch  the 
awft  po/vlan8,  but  from  a  deliberate  conviction  on  our 
mind,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  our  feeble  eff.rts 
against  that  grinding  oppression  which  the  present  vitiat- 
ing arrangements  of  society  must  necessarily  throw  into 
(he  iiands  of  (he  c«pUalL<«f.<(,  and  wliieh  an  a  inn((er  of 
course  (i|ij)res.s  (he  poor,  and  rob  Ui£  itroduccr  of  (be 
frui(  of  (he  s\vea(  of  jii«  brow. 

\V'e  a.lso  desire  to  remark,  (hat  to  reform  this  state 
of  (hiii;;;.s,  (o  open  (he  eyes  of  (lie  blind,  and  (o  diffuse 
a  js:Inriou.s  lijSfht,  or  n  knovi'led/jre  of  (he  best  ^ostptfl 
ever  preached  by  men  or  angels,  has  been  (he  o»i(en- 
jsiblc  design  of  nU  (he  mcelin^s  of  our  socic(y,  and 
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(he  giving  up  of  uur  sheets  to  (lie  four  winds  of  the 
beavens. 

Oh!  may  their  pages  blow  from'sja  to  sea, 
And  cover  eaith's  domaini,  till  men  are  free, 
And  light  has  dawn'd  refulgent,  bright,  and  clear 
Upon  the  minds  of  men,  who  oncj  did  fear 
Chicanery  and  fraud — oppression's  hand, 
Vic«,  misery,  aHd  pain,  and  stern  command  ^ 
And  all  the  vices  of  the  present  age 
Would  never  moxfi  exist,  to  blot  the  page 
Of  history— -and,  tilije-'-aridmwAJs  loo, 
But  now  a  beaming  light  shall  ctearly  show, 
That  fearfulness  and  doubt,  proves  waut  otli^ht,. 
Which,  when  it  conies,  gives  cuulideiice  and  might. 
Good  Herald,  iUcer  thy  coarse  til  ail  niaukind, 
In  one  great  link  ofleve  thy  truth  >iiuU  hind  : 
Perceive  the  heavens,  thy  pages  here  unfolds, 
And  pressing  nature's  laws  upou  their  iiou'*.  —  Eo. 


Bev.  Dr.  BroAvnlce,  has  carried  on  his  persecutions 
•g;aioMt  our  cause  to  such  an  exleiit,  that  if  all  is  true 
'whicb  we  have  heard,  he  is  likely  to  be  iudictcd  for 
•  libel.  It  is  to  be  Inmeiited,  that  the  Urs  wurinth 
<*}ioald  carry  him  to  such  extremes. 


To  the  Editor  of  '«  Tkt  Ihrald  of  the  Atir  If  arid:' 
8iR — It  is  truly  Inmentablc  to  witness  (he  <lf;p(Ii  of 
4e^ad»tion  to  nhich  n  ;i,reut  portion  of  (liw  Inhoriri^i" 
population  of  tlie  civiUz-ed  world  are  mow  iiiikIc  tfiine- 
I7  to  st/)op,  by  the  ruinous  .v.stem  of  iiidivitlnal  c  mi- 
petition-and, monopoliAiM;ij^  ciitorpri/.c  If  ue  ;:»ke  a 
view  of  the  world  ami  it**  working,  and  examine  in- 
to tlie  motives  of  its  people,  we  pJir^U  be  led  to  sup- 
piwc,  tliat  it  was  the  chief  desij^n  of  Dame  \f«{:ir!*  (0 
vjreikte  man  for  the  sole  purpose  of  j^ratifying  his  own 
personal  selfishness,  an<l  promoting  his  own  ntigian- 
di/.ement  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-man.  It  d;tes 
not  appear  to  form  any  part  of  Nature's  plan  that  one 
man  should  take  n[inn  himself  a  care  for  his  iiciuh- 
hor;  nor  can  we  imagiue,  from  tltc  present  »!tate  of 
society,  that  the  great  Creator  originally  de^i^ined 
that  maa  should  be  a  soeial  being,  and  that  he  should 
love  his  ocighhor  an  well  oh  kc  loves  him»;elf.  O 
no!  there  is  nothing  io  tl^  present  state  of  alfairs 
that  will  warrant  us  ta  mdulge  the  idea,  that  man 
vraa  bora  to  live  fm*  his.  neighbor — for  men  seem  t(» 
try  to  lore  Uierasclves  aa  har^d  na  tJiey  can — this 
aceiDs  (0  be  the  uttermost  et)d  of  (beir  existenoe. 
Man  ia  too  dignified  a  creature  in  his  own  seifisU 
e:itiroatioO)  to vst(»{K  for  one  moment^  to  consider  of  hU; 
neighbor,  except  it  be  (0  dcgcade  liiiu,  anir  to  do  this, 
man  Iiave found  out  many  inventions;  and  that  ((crip- 
tore  should  require  that  men  Rbould  leave  all  thty 
b^TO  and  follow  Cbrist,  must  be  nouaense;  for  uu- 
hoij  BQcme  to  believe  it,  the;r  rather  appeiu-  to  be  ac- 


tuated by  a  reverse  sentiment — "to  live  to  Christ, 
and  follow  after  their  own  dear  selves.  Self!  self! 
self!  seems  to  be  the  leading  law  of  man — to  take 
no  thought  for  thc^  morrow  as  to  what  they  shall  eaJt 
or  drink,  or  how  they  shall  ornament  themselves,  is 
also  outrageous  to  think  of— men  seem  to  think  they 
live  for  nothing  else.  •  And  as  to  the  idea  of  men  do- 
ing to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  must  be  an 
insult  (0  common  sense — for  the  very  men  who  most 
support  this  doctrine,  in  their  profession,  are  the 
very  last,  and  the  very  worst  in  conforming  to  it~- 
seldom  a  Sunday  goes  by  without  this  doctrine  being; 
broached  from  the  pulpit,  but  more  seldom  a  circum- 
stance transpires,  that  it  is  in  the  least  aeted  upon 
either  by  the  preachers  or  bearers.  No,  no,  '*  'tra 
too  much  against  man's  animal  propensities — it  speaks 
too  loud  to  his  private  interests — it  foils  his  crafti- 
ness— ft  lays  open  hi$i  pride  of  heart,  aihl  makes  him 
feel  equal  w  ith  his  fellows  ;''  but  this  won^t  do,  fo 
saitli  the  Clergy— at  least  so  they  act* 

Kow  it  must  be  strikingly  strange  to  a  pure  phi- 
lantiirupist,  to  witness  such  a  strange  course  of 
tilings,  and  to  sec  Ihcra  so  shockingly  out  of  jAint — 
moKe  especially,  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  wJiole 
train  of  religious  instructors  who  are  employed  to 
leach  man  the  tcue  v.'ay.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  candid  observer,  when  he  notices  such  a  dis- 
organized .state  of  affairs,  that  instead  of  men  being 
taught  the  right  way,  they  must  absolutely  be  taught 
a  \  cry  \\  rong  w  ay  ;  or  else  all  their  teachings  must 
he  of  very  litile  avail,  and  (he  teachers  themselves  be 
a  very  useless  claf-s  of  beings  to  society  at  large. 
U'eli.  how  is  (his?  Is  it  not  that  the  preachers  of 
(he  day  follow  that  calling  more  as  an-  established 
order  of  making  a  nice  easy  living,  than  as  a'  means 
of  doing  real  good,  by  teaching  men  their  duty  to 
eucii  olher?  Are  they  not  coatinually  seeking  to 
blunt  his  understanding  by  their  absurd  doctrines 
aud  dogmas,  and  frightful  scare-crows  and  vi- 
friions,  by  telling  him  that  he  Is  a  lost  undone  sinner, 
and  by  some  unavoidable  means,  hath  forfeited  the 
good  will  of  his  Creator?  Are  they  not  ever  seek- 
ing (0  ittsiil  into  his  mind  the  baneful,  pernicious, 
and  unnatural  doctrine,  (and  upon  which  the  Avhole 
body  of  {.rofessing,  though  mistaken  Christians  build 
their  theory,)  namely,  "•  that  man  is  by  decree  born 
i:i  sin,  and  the  child  of  wrath."  Is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  indulge  an  idea  fraught  with  greater 
blasphemy,  or  cherish  n  sentiipent  so  utterly  incon- 
siftent  w  itli  all  that  is  amiable  and  grand  in  the  cha- 
racter of  tiie  great  Creator  of  the  universal  world  ? 
What !  God  make  man  a  creature  of  sin,  and  then 
subject  him  to  his  eternal  wrath  for  being  so — how 
preposterous  to  contemplate  such  an  idea  ?  IIow  bi- 
gotted  must  be  the  mind  of  that  man,  who  will  suffer 
himself  to  be  so  deluded  as  to  charge  his  maker  with 
so  blasphemous  an  outrage  ?  A  Ine  cloak  indeed, 
do  the  professional  preachers  of  the  day  put  upon 
their  plans  of  pulpit  orations-^it  works  well  for  the 
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I^pldiiig  up  of  that  dioiiUy  to  which  (lieir  pritle  leads 
tbem  to  aspire.  Well  may  we  find  man  that  lost 
creature  which  we  see  him  to  be — well  may  he  be 
estranged  froiTj  nature's  law  and  jjature's  God,  when 
he  is, made  to  believe,  (hat  he  was  born  1o  labor  un- 
der the  curse  of  his  Creator,  and  to  be  eternally 
damned,  uaiess  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  jiraycrs 
and  superstitions  of  priestly  inventions.  Alas  for 
Xliaal  How. long  will  man,  nobk,  generous,  dij>ni- 
fted  man,  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded  by  such  dismal 
dogmaii  ?.  HPW  long  shall  such  mad  infatuation  take 
.possession  of  bis  senses,  and  rule  his  better  judjj;- 
ment !  Will  he  forever  keep  himself  blind,  and  deaf 
to  the  stili  small  .voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ne- 
ver so  \y.isely  ?  Is  he  determined  never  to  be  led 
by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  his  own  intelligence? 
liatb  the  foUies  and  superstitions  of  (he  day  so  blind- 
ed bis  eyes,  as  to  make  tli«  crooked  paths  n^ipear 
straight,  and  Truth  a  thorny  passage  ?  Doth  wisdom 
exercise  no  control  over  (he  inner  man,  or  hath  she 
left  him  to  his  own  deserts  .'  0  ye  simple  ones  !  how 
long; will  ye  love  simplicity,  and  follow  after  your 
darkness?  Doth  not  wisdom  cry  aloud,  and  entreat 
you  to  seek  af tier  ber,  and  3hc  will  enlighten  you  ? 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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THEAUSTENSIBLE  DF.SIGN  OF  THE  NEW 
MORAL  WOULD.  t.y  J.  M.  II. 

To  smooth  the  venom  of  confiicting  sects, 

To  ligten  up  their  minJ  and  show  dt  lects, 

Expose  their  folly,  yet  we  will  bewail 

Their  lack  of  truth,  while  justice  holds  the  sciiles. 

To  raise  the  workman,  and  to  curb  the  drone, 
The  one  producing,  the  other  like  a  stone,  ' 
Afflicts  the  former,  and  impairs  his  mind, 
The  other  doing  good  lor  all  mankind. 

Such  minds  afflicted  by  fanatic  steel, 
Shall  shortly  now  be  cleans'd  and  made  to  heal, 
By  all  the  glorious  truths  though  shall  tmibid, 
By  leading  all  the  blacks  to  the  one  fold. 

Where  gathering  each  to  each  they  will  combine, 
By  throwing  light  on  light  they  will  coniliur, 
Man  to  his  fellow  man  in  bonds  of  peace, 
When  discord  rage  and  wrath  shall  ever  cease. 

And  here  it  will  be  seen  by  low  and  proud, 
That  hope  is  beaming  far  beyond  the  shioud. 
Where  gems  are  cuH'd  from  each  and  every  erecd, 
V  here  nature  guides  or  selfish  pashiona  lead. 

The  party  zealot,  lukewarm  and  the  bold, 
Shall  now  be  gathered  to  the  common  fold, 
When?  peace  and  love,  and  harmony  shall  reign, 
Throughout  this  golden  earth,  or  wide  domain.. 


Our  Subscribers  and  Patrons  who  are  going  td 
move  at  May,  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  our 
carriers  oftlie  street  an<t  number  of  titcir  house,  af- 
ter iMiiy,  should  this  bo  forgoten,  "they  can^ correct  the 
mistake  by  calling  at  the  ot&oc  of  the  paper,  No.  1 
Chatham  Square .')  lloor. 
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^r  WANTED — Six  respecwblo  Men  are  wanted  as  AgeiitB 

to  Canvii.-s  for  this  Paper.*  '•-?>,■         < 

IXTOTIOFv— "THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
±\    OF  HUMAN  HAPPINESS." 

The  Rev.  .T.  S\.  Hornrr  will  deliver  discourses  on  Bonndlew 
II.ippinHss,  (Jhrislian  ^quality,  and  the  Universal  Redeinptitm 
of  the  ln<lii.striou3  and  Producing  classes,  from  the  IJes-potifii: 
of  ooiinieiilivc  Hrrant,'cments  of  Society,  in  the  Wooster  »tr<'(  t 
llall,  jSo.  y.S  Wuostor-Klreet,  near  StiiinK,  every  Sunday,  at  ' 
o'cl.,ck,P.  M.  t       c,  . 

N.  I?. — Tlic  readers  of  tlje  above  Noiico  .ire  rci![>fftively  in- 
foriHi-'d,  liiat  the  ah  ive  Society,  i.s  connicleJ  \viti>  and  iiiteri'sli d 
in  the  proinoiiun  i>r  liie  princiiilf,  peculiar  to  thi;;  Paper,  wlii'.li 
if  adopted  would  tiunqualize  the  present  aj^itatcd  world. 


THO.MAS  WILLIAM  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE 
for  tile  Cure  of  ALL  diseascsiortiie  Lungs  ;  il  is  a  iMediciiie,  that 
lin.s  heeij  out  before  llic  I'uMic  for  1)  years,  nrid  it  i.s  well  known 
ill  I'iUrope,  a.s  wcllm  A  itieriea.  It  cures  the  following  complaints  ; 
Asilisma,  Phliiyt,ic,  lallammalioii  on  the  Lung*,  Spitting  of 
Biood,  &c,  Ovc. 

Price  1-21  ccnt.s,  7.'»  cpiifs,  ^l  25,  ami  $2  00,  per  bottle. 

Sold  wliolesalcaiul  retail  at  the  Proprietress  ollico  y7i  iiowerv, 
and  hy  the  authoriaed  Agents,  viz  - 

W.  Vail  Eniher^di,;)!!  Pearl  street  John  D.  Do>l,l,  fi.l3  Bro:i(!- 
wav,  and  (oriier  iS  intli  street  and  Hroadway.  (ialcn  lluntei, 
108  .Sixth  Avenue  Alfred  Hill,  208  Greenwieli-st.  Win.  Maui.- 
der,  in  Hud.son-Ptreet,  Wui.  Diigliaiii,  corner  Avenue  D  and 
llouston-st  Stanhnry  <j'C()  .  3d  Avenue,  corner  Twenty-seconii- 
strcct.  T.  W.  lietts;{04  IIudson-.st,  E.L  Ctlton, '2:':;  KIcecker-st. 
Dr.  W.  H.  iMiliior,  18;{  Broadwiiy,  Dr.  Lee,  410  Grand-street. 
.Tanic^  H.  Hart,  corner  Chambers  Kt.  iSc  Uroadwiy,  A.  corner 
lludsi.ii.  &•  North  Moore-Bt.  DnnielH.  Purtnoll,  PiTliird  Avenue, 
15.  Ct.ua.:kiiihiish,  70D  Greenwich  st.,  &,  'il'M  Spring  bt.  J.  Wen- 
dovtd,  141  Ei^hih  Avenue. 


POPERY    AND    CLOSE  COMMUNION, 
IDIJA  TJFJEI)  K-  EXP  OSED. 
A  Duodiclmo    Pampldel  of  91  pages,  to  be  sold  at  Mr.  Ai 
ford's  Book  Store,  No.  Ibfj  Bowtry     Price  25  cents. 


f'rT'UE  LIFB  OF  THOS.  PAINE,  by  C.  VALE,  jnct 
Published  to  lie  had  at  (he  Beacon  OfTice,  f"'4  RoseveU  Street, 
New- York  Price  (handsomely  bound)  §  I  50,  in  hoards  !Jt  1. 
The  work  has  been  caretully  got  up,  exposes  the  errors  of  Ch.'cl- 
liam,  coiitaiug  much  that  is  new,  an<I  an  appendi,\  consisting  of 
the  political  letters  of  Paine  to  Wnsliinpton,  cvjjjyrrsfed  in  tkt 
edition  of  Mr.  Paiuo's  works,  published  in  the  United  Stales. 

fi.B.  WHITE, 

'     '^'      BOOK   AYZ)  JOB  PRINTER, 

No.  1  Chalham  Sqiinre, 

GverBnker's  Exchange  ofilce.— Books.  PamphlelB,Hand  Iritli, 
Blanks,  Cards,  &,c.  &c.  executed  to  order  in  the  neotett  -maii- 
ner,  and  the /owcsi  Cask  Prices.      juj   wr-u^l  hna  ^*v^^^,- 
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ir'jTKIt3IS.— The  New  Moral  Wor.i.n  u-ill  he 
pu!>!ishi:d  every  two  u-c(k.i,  until  there  are  five  iiu.ndrki) 
sunscRiuEKS,  xtlien  it  will  become  a  iccclilj  puhlicnthm.  at 
82  psr  annum,  or  §1  25  for  six  rnonlhs,  to  lie  paid  in  ad- 
mincc. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  thit  paper,  is  considered  a  y-nihj 
Sahscriher,  ixr.epl  it  is  otherivise  cxpress\[  and  agreed  upon 
af  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  lo  snhscribc,  can  do  so  by  applying  at 
Pualon's  Book  Stork,  36  Chalham-sireel,  and  A'o.  1 
Chatham  Square,  3(i  story, 

Ab  paper  will  he  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  g^vcn 
ami  all  arrears  are  paid. 

^Jlvertisements  incerted  on  moderate  terms. 

y.  B. — Jll  communications  lo  the  Editor,  must  he  di- 
rected to  JVo,  1  Chnth'tm  Square,  or  to  any  of  the  Meetings 
ofth'-  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Human  Happiness,  free 
cf  Postage. 
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[ContinuoJ  from  our  last  number,  pngo  W] 


ScF.KE  3. — The  inside  of  a  Tcry  long  room.  It  iti  fitted  up  in 
the  most  splendid  manner,  uilfi  rrcry  somfort  and  accommoda- 
ti>m,  and  »eima  capMc  of  kidding  upwards  of  one  thnusand  per- 
sona. The  air  smells  of  the  siocelcst  pcrfnmes,  ami  occasionally 
the  'mo*t  melodious  miw/c  ix  heard. 

'Jn  thts  cenlrc  a  Img  tahln,  uiih  rclrct  corrredfoi-ms  on  cich 
aide.  Varionx  Ainds  of  viands  are  placed  upon  the  tabic,  by  I)oya 
and  girls,  in  bine  and  pink  dresses.  In  a  Utile  time  a  hor]i  it 
heard,  and  eight  hundred  men  and  vomen  ualk  in,  and  take 
their  plans  at  thr  table.  Among  the  nnv.bcr.i  are  seen  Leon, 
il'dUtom,  Moore,  Eliza  Wellborn,  and  Mary  Hawlhurn. 

Leon.  Surely  tliis  is  Aladdin's  palace,  and  those  ehil- 
drcn  tlic  gc^uu  of  tliQ  wonderful  lamp. 

Well,  if  you  would  rather  bo  private,  you  can  dine  with 
Mrs.  Wellborn  in  our  little  parlor.  The  Socia;iists  gene- 
rally dine  together,  although  occasioually  some  of  tliem 
take  their  meals  io  their  own  rooms. 


Lcvn.  I  p  fy  the  t.istc  of  (hat  man  who  can  prefer  a 
moiil  ill  private  to  one  in  sucii  agreeable  company. 

fCe'l.  Here,  I'liilip  Tenant,  as  you  understand  anatomy, 
tnkc  those  tiucks  lo  tlie  side  table,  and  carve  them  scien- 
tifically. 

[Philip  tniicljns  a  ppring  on  one  side  of  the  room  ;  a  chain 
dcs  (Tils  from  tiie  ceiling,  and  conveys  the  dish  of  ducks 
tt)  another  table.  Philip  carves  them,  and  they  are 
brought  bacii  to  the  place  where  they  stood  before.] 

Leon.  Egad  !     I  thaught  the  ducka  had  returned  to  life, 

and  wcic  Hying  to  the  pond. 

If'ell  Yiru  niiiSL  prepare  yourself  for  some  more  leger- 
demain tricks  before  you  leave  the  room.    Do  you  drink 

wine  will)  your  dinner? 
Leon..  Gen.^rally. 

[Wellborn  touches  a  gpring  in  the  floor  with  his  foot,  and 
immediately  up  starts  a  small  table  witli  wine,  ale,  and 

water.] 

Jf'elibo>~n.  Please  to  help  yourself. 

Leon.   \V^n^l  you  lake  a  glass  of  wine  with  mo  ? 

H'fltborn.  1  am  sorry  to  decline  your  polite  offer,  but  I 
never  take  any  li(iuor  stronger  than  water,  and  most  of 
tlic  Socialists  imitate  me'  in  this  respect.  By  tho  laws  of 
our  society,  any  adult  may  take  a  certain  quantify  of  ale 
and  wiiic,  but  not  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  touch  spirit- 
ons  liquors.  Our  ciiildren  are  taught  to  look  upon  them 
ns  poisons,  will  h  have  destroyed  the  lives  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  and  caused  nine-tcnths  of  the  crimes 
and  diseases  of  iiumanitj-. 

Eli-a.  1  am  al'riid,  husband,  that  our  hospitality  will  be 
called  in  question  if  you  deliver  a  lecture  upon  temper- 
ance at  the  social  board. 

Moore.  (ii\o  me  leave  to  .say,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wellborn, 
that  you  mistake  your  husband  ;  all  that  he  intended  to 
iimply  was,  tliat  men  witii  us  were  allowed  to  take  what 
they  tiiought  proper,  iftfiey  wwild  not  endanger  the  peace 
of  our  society  by  making  themselves  gluttons  and 
drunk  Tds. 

Philip.  Help  Air  Leon  to  a  piece  of  venison,  or  per- 
haps he  would  prei'er  a  little  salmon. 

Leon.  Presently  I  will  tn  uble  jou  for  a  little  of  the 
firmer. 

ff'cll.  My  gfxid  lady  knows  I  am  something  of  an  An- 
chorite, ;inil  she  is  afraid  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  convert 
of  my  old  friend,  and  so  ypoil  his  dinner;  but  1  am  sure 
he  wdl  p;it  a  more  charitable  interpretation  upon  my 
words.  I  was  just  going  lo  state  that  a  great  part  of  our 
brother  Socialises  have  studied  the  science  of  domestic 
economy,  and  q^uilc  ayrec  with,  nie  that  liie  plainest  food 
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is  more  wholesome  nnd  agreeable  than  the  choicest  viands. 
Look  down  the  table  and  you  will  pi'rceive  that,  althonjh 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  anason  aro  spreatl  before  tlieir 
eyes,  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  brothers  anil  sisters  aro 
eating  bread,  (ru>t,  a(id  different  kinds  of  vegetables  — 
Nine  out  often,  too,  drink  nothing  but  water,  lemonade, 
and  some  other  sinjple  beverages. 

Eliza.  Do  not,  however,  suppose,  Mr.  Leon,  tliat  wo 
are  indifferent,  tonice  dishes.  Several  of  my  i^ex  in. this 
society  have  paid  so  mich  .attention  to  the  sublime  art  of 
cookery,  that  we  can  make  choice  and  economical  food 
out  of  fruits  and  vegetable*. 

fVell.  Yes,  and  there  are  some  persons  in  our  society 
who  long  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Israel ;  tiiey  will  (iine  upon 
a  sirloin  of  beef  with  little  or  no  compuncrion,  and  after- 
wards wash  it  down  with  half  a  pint  of  sherry. 

Moore^  And  thereby  we  are  called  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in 
drink."  As  knowledge  increases  amongst  us,  everv  no- 
tion and  custom  will  be  weighed  in  tijo  scales  of  truth, 
and  if  found  wanting,  will,  gjradualjy  disappear  fronv  out 
community. 

Eliza.  Less  of  this  preaching,  if  you  plea.so,  my  dear 
sir;  it  is  all  very  well,  as  pardon  Adanis.  wife  said,  in  the 
pulpit,  but  we  are  not  to  have  these  seripti.s  lectures  at 
dinner.  By  your,  permission,  Mr.  Lewn,  1  will  call  for 
some  music  and  a  song. 

[Here  the  youngpeoplesing  the  following  song,  the words 
being  accompanied  with  appropriate  mu.'jU. 

There  are  chains  of  social  union, 
Linking  souls  in  sweet  conununion^ 
Bonds  of  lere,  of  power  to  luiid 
Heart  to  heart,  and  mind  (9  imiui, 
Where  all  co-operate. 

IHiere  are  men  whose  honest  f-elings  . 
Scorn  the  cant  of  worldly  deaiini^s, 
Yielding,  without  fraud  or  favor, 
Worth  for  worth  —for  labor,  labor, 

Just  to  each — ^just  to  all ; 
While  the  pulse  of  life  endure.o, 
Mntual  love  (hat  bond  secures 

ThroBghout  inviolate. 

O!  that  men,  Uke  Social  brothers,  . 
Would  but  strive  to  do  to  others, 
As  they  would  the  wide  world  ihrou^h  , 
That  others  to  themselves  should  do, 
And  all  co-operate. 

Then  would  love,  to  each  extended, 
With  whatever  party  blended, 
To  one  course  of  condact  plight  us, —  ~ 
In  one  grand  design  unite  us, 

Tnie  to  eachni-trua  to  all : 
Tie.the  plan  which  is  design'd, 
ToUesajind equalize  mankind, 

Aad  happineie  craat«.. 


Leon.  I   perceive   that  you  have  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  paij- 
dings,  tarts,  and  cheese  upon  the  table  at  the  same  tirne. 
I  suppose  you  have  adopted  tliis  plan  to  save  trouble,  nnd 
to  give  every  person  an  opportunity  of  dining  upon  wjiat . 
he  pleises. 

ff'ell.  Certainly.  As  I  ppiceive,  vz-c  have  iill  finished, 
Mr  Hutchison,  our  stipcrintcnden',  is  -giving  a  sijrnal  for 
us  to  rise  from  our  scuts,  tliat  tiie  cliildicn  m.iy  enjoy  tiie 
"  creature  couilorts.' 

Leon.  If  you  ha.v,e  no  objection,  I  sh^aldliUe  to  see  tli6 
boys  and  girls  dine. 

fftll.  Very  well,  iind  I  will  stop  with  you. 

[!\Ir.  Hutchison  blows  a  horn  ;  the  adults  liso,  and  tPirn 
marci)  out  of  the  room  ;  Mr.  lluttdiison  again  blaw.s  tti» 
horn,  and  the  children  como  in  two  by  tv/o  Croni  an  op- 
posite door,  and  join  llw!  jiivtMiilo  aticndanls  in  the  room  •, 
3lr  IJulchrson  once  n)ore  blows  his  horn,  and  nil  llio 
children  sit  down  to  their  (Uni>er,  nni  btLnn  cuiing  tlint 
kind  of  food  which  .'n  best  uduptcd  fur  ti^eir.  (ionstilu-. 
tions,  and  "Inch  has  been  previously  |ircpjir(d  hy  per- 
sons appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  niutiic  plays  ntur- 
ly  the  wi>ole  time.] 

.Leon.  Few  sights  aflbrd  me  more  pleasure  tlian  to  s^o 
children  eating  their  food;  so  much  enjoyment  ^parklerf■ 
in  their  eountonances,  and  as  tlieir  appetites  have  not  yet 
been  vitiated  by  improper  viauds,  thai  graliiicaiiori  must 
be  very  great. 

ff'tll.  True,  Loon  ;  and  if  men  were  not  too  proud  to 
imitate  little  children,  they  would  not  so  often  exclaim, 
How  stale  and  unprofitable  is  every  thing  in  th  s  world  '- 
Will  you  walk  with  me  into  the  drawing  room,  or  stroll 
wiili  me  over  the  grrvunds? 

Le  n.  An  it  is  a  beautiful  afternoon,  I  think  I  Bhon'd 
prefer  seeing  \oux  line  gar^lens  and  plantations.  Per- 
haps your  good  lady,  or  some  of  your  friends  will  accom- 
pany us. 

H^ell  My  wife  is  at  present  engaged  in  lof>king  after* 
the  children's  dormitory;  Mr  Moore  and  iMr.  Trnjan, 
however,  will  no  doubt  be  happy  to  take  a  walk,  and  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  yoiir  conversatiea. 

Leon-   Who  is  Mr.  Trajan  ? 

Hel'.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  good  ma- 
thematician.    When  not  otherwise  engaged,  he  «ftcn  ei- 
ther lectures  on  some  interesting  subject  to  his   brollicr 
Socialists,  or  tcaclie^  some  of  ihe  children  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy.     You   will  find  him  a  very 
amiable  and  intelligent  man.     Like  many  other  ministers, 
he  was  certain  that  so  long  as  the  competitive  systetn- 
continued   in  society,   it.  was   morally   impossible'  that 
preaching  could  be  of  niueh  service  to  his  fellow-crec-, 
tures,  and  therefore  cheerfully  sold  his  little  property  and 
like  Barnabas,  gave  it  to  the  brethren  for  his  and  ihcir 
mutual  happiness. 

Ifton.  1  am  sure  he  has  not  regretted  ihe  coin-sc  of  life- 
he  has  adopted.     I  long  to  be  introduced  to  him. 

We//.  This  way— this  way.  [Exit. 

Scene  4. — A  large  lawn  in  front  of  the  buildings.  Lcom, 
Wellborn,  Moore,  and  Trajan  are  ditcovered  silting  in  an  ar- 
bour, with  fruit,  if-c.  before  them, 

Trajan.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Leon,  we  have  tired  yoti.  The 
CQunrry,  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  so  delightful,  thitt  it 
is  almost  a  sbftme  to  temain  within  doora.    £tiU,  I  ought 
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'to  have  recollected  lh4t  you  are  not  such  a  pedestrian  as 
myself. 

Leon.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  fatigue  till  I  sat  down.  I 
have  been  so  clianned  with  the  grounds,  and  your  inte- 
resting conversation,  that  my  head  would  not  uilow  nie 
to  think  of  my  feet. 

Mvort  Permit  me  here,  then,  (o  point  out  another  ad- 
vantage arising  from  a  community.  Menof  kindred  iniiids 
can  associate  togetiier,  whenever  they  tiiinij  proper ;  wliile 
fathers  and  moth,  rs,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  dear 
relatives,  can  always  dwell  with  each  other,  as  one  hapjiy 
family,  till  death  destroys  their  union. 

7Va.  And  "nhtit  satislactJon  must  a  parent  feel,  cither 
in  the  hours  of  retirement,  or  when  old  age  approaches, 
tliat  he  is  confident  tiiat  not  only  himself  simll  bo  piovid- 
ed  for  by  his  brother  Socialists,  if  he  finds  hinieelf  unable 
to  work,  but  that  his  widow  and  cirildien  will  be  treated 
with  even  greater  care  and  attention  than  wljen  he  was 
able  to  provide  for  them  by  his  Idbor  and  his  talents.  I 
filionld  also  ha'e  added,  that  he  knows  (according  to  the 
laws  of  our  society,)  that  his  little  ones  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  ever  be  exempt  from  those  "  evil 
communications  which  corrupt  good  manners." 

Lton.  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  co  operation 
could  produce  blessed  effects,  and  completely  chunjie  the 
face  of  society  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  could  give 
mankind  so  many  comforts,  and  even  luxuries.  Why,  in 
tliis  community  you  have  every  enjoyment  that  wealth 
can  afford,  and  the  members  live  like  princes.  This  part 
of  your  proceedings,  I  must  confess,  is  at  present  too  mys- 
terious for  my  comprehension. 

lydl.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  forgot,  rayfriond,  that  coope- 
ration is  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  indeed,  it  is  hotter  than 
tfjat  imiiginary  blessing,  for  it  gives  us  every  enjoyment 
witliout  the  aid  of  money.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  to 
fee  seen  in  our  community,  and  I  believe  would  never  be 
inciiiircd  after,  if  we  did  not  occasionally  traffic  with  you 
competitors. 

Leon.  Well,  what  do  you  do  then  for  specie  ? 

}Vtll.  Why.  we  take  either  some  of  our  corn  or  cloth  to 
-one  of  your  markets,  and  get  gold  for  it,  which  we  instant- 
ly part  with  for  such  articles  as  ar«^  not  produced  in  tiie 
community. 

Moon.  For  a  few  minutes  let  us  divest  our  minds  of  the 
common  methods  of  estimating  property,  and  theuA^e 
shall  find  that  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  that  when 
wc  are  able  to  substitut-e  machineryfor  that  labor,  wealth 
will  continue  to  increase,  without  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 
rational  beings.  It  is  true,  this  wealth  cannot  be  procur- 
ed by  a  few  individuals,  although  it  may  be  easily  acquir- 
ed by  Socialists,  if  they  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  concord. 

L^on.  Withwit  giving  yourself  the  trouble  to  state  self- 
evident  propositions,  1  would  rather  hear  the  plan  you 
adopted  in  procuring  your  present  enjoyments.  I  like 
theory,  but  I  must  say  I  prefer  practice. 

irill.  It  would  be  taking  too  much  of  your  time  at  pre- 
Bont  to  enter  minutely  into  •all  our  proceedings.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  you  now  to  know  that  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, who  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  tiie  impossibi- 
lity of  enjoying  any  real  or  permanent  happiness  in  a 
competitive  state  of  society,  and  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  unity  and  concord,  devoted 
all  their  spore  means  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  lease  this 
land,  with  a  proviso  fur  its  ultimate  purchase,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  materials  for  stocking  it  with  agricultural  imple- 
tntints  cattle,  &c.  and  also  for  building  our  mausiun- 


fion!»e,  as  yen  have  hetrrd  ns  term  it.  The  most  active 
and  useful  of  our  uRmbers  wire  then  set  to  work,  with 
such  auxiliary  assistance  as  T»as  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  *oil,  and  build  t4ie  dwcilings  and  workehopB,Ar.d  were 
provided  with  the  rcijuisiic  eubsistcnce  by  the  subscrip- 
timis  ot  their  brother  b'ocialists,  who  had  not  joined  them 
on  the  land,  vhile  engaged  in  these  interesting  labors. 
As  soon  as  the  buildings  were  prepared,  other  handicraft 
and  ini.clianical  trades  were  introduced,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  our  members  drawn  into  the  participation 
of  the  liiippv  li!'e  we  now  enjoy. 

Mnme.  You  should  also  have  mentioned,  that  as  a  num- 
ber of  our  iiicii.bers  could  weave,  and  work  at  different 
useful  trades,  we  foon  (oiind  that  we  could  get  nearly 
every  thing  I'om  the  land,  or  by  our  labor,  without  trouli-- 
ling  the  re.-t  of  mankind. 

7Vit.  Wiiiit  perhaps  surprises  Mr.  Leon  the  most,  is, 
our  expensive  macliincry.  lie  cannot  conceive  how  so 
many  jioor men  could  have  purchased  such  an  apparatus. 
Mr.  Aloorc,  iiave  the  kindness  to  clear  up  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Moore.  When  "wc  first  commenced  this  community,  the 
lend  had  never  been  cultivated  ;  but  mc  saw,  that  by  pro- 
perly aiteniling  to  it,  it  might  be  made  very  profitable.— 
In  consequence  of  its  situation  and  barrenness,  it  did  not 
cost  us  much  purchase  money,  and,  to  be  candid,  if  it  had 
we  stiould  iiavc  heon  unable  to  buy  many  things  whicli 
wo  were  in  want  of.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year,  we 
found  we  could  easily  purchase  a  steam  engine,  a  thrash- 
ing ma'.hine,  and  an  apparatus  to  heat  our  sitting-rooms 
with  hot  air. 

Leon.  Not  so  easily,  I  should  have  imagined.  I  am 
sure  few. private  gentlemen  couJ<l  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  twelve  months. 

jMooie.  No ;  but  then  you  must  bear  in  mind  we  had 
no  rent  to  pay,  nor  any  money  to  spend  in  provisions, 
clotlies.  cVc.  The  crops  from  the  land  were  a  deal  more 
than  we  could  consume,  and  the  goods  manufactured  by 
the  Six.-.ia'ists  not  only  supplied  ourselves  and  the  other 
members  v\ith  ainiost  every  article  of  dress,  but  also  left 
a  con^ideralllc  surplus,  which,  being  manufactured  for 
our  own  use.  and  of  superior  materials  to  those  got  up  for 
a  profit  by  ci  nipelitors,  brought  a  handsome  price  in  a 
large  coinmorcjiil  town  in  our  neighborhood. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Tromthe  Shepherd. 
THE  MORALITY  OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Wc  never  knew  a  clergyman  who  taught  the  morality 
of  the  gospel.  We  have  heard  tliousands  of  Sermons,  and 
read  hundreds,  but  we  have  neither  heard  nor  read  any 
thing  equal  to,  or  even  resenibling  the  tnoraliiy  of  tJie 
New  Testament.  There  is  not  a  pric^  in  existence  who 
teaches  it,  and  there  is  not  a  mnn  or  woman  who  practi- 
ses it.  In  fact,  it  's  a  morality  which  is  not  /or  this  world. 
We  mean  this  old  woyld,  or  old  system  of  monopoly  and 
corruption.  It  is  not  pracf+.icable.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  bo  a  Christian;  and  the  man  who  calls  himself  one 
is  a  deceiver  from  skin  to  core. 

"  If  a  man  love  rrre,"  says  Christ,  "he  will  keep  rey 
words."  *' Y<e  are  rev  friends  if  ye  do' whatsoever  T  com- 
mand you."    And  pray  what  were  Jesus  Christ's  cc*a- 
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mand^  ?     We  havaj^hia  own    words   in  reply:    'A  nevf 
commandment  I  give  unto  yon,  that  ye  love  one  nnothor." 
It  is  an  inconte3tible  proof  of  tlic  enorpaoiis  uiuount  ufliy- 
pocrisy  and  impudence  of  wiiidi  the  piLsent  chaiu'jtrr  of 
humanity  la  composed,  that  so  many  lucu  tun  bo  found  so 
abandoned  to  all  sense,  of  truth  and  consisiency,  iirf  Kj  as- 
sume the  name  and  character  of  a  syj-tem  of  inoi-uls  which 
is  the  very  reverse  of  themselves,  and  could  only  he  ap- 
plied to  them  in  derision  and  mockery,  as  the  U\\i!  of  So- 
lomon is  applied  to  a  fool.     "  Ho  that  sailli  he  lnvcth  Cod, 
and  lovethnot  his  br.ither,  is  a  liar,"  says  St.  Jihu.  -'nnd 
tlic  truth  is  not  in  him."  Again,  "  Whoso  liath  th;a  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shiilteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  iiim,  how  (Iwcllinli  iLe  lo\e 
of  God   in  him?     My  Utile   children,   let  ih  not  h;vc  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue  only,  but  in  dootl  and  in  truth." — 
Compare  this  with  the  present  charnctcr  of  our  liixiir  ous 
and  aristocratic  priesthood,  who  are  acliiely  employed  at 
this  present  moment  (in  Ireland)  in  scouring  tlio  (.ouutry 
with  bands  of  armed  soldiers,  to  recover  ihcir  litlics  from 
the  poor,  naked,  starving  savages,  who  have  muihcr  any 
benctii  from   their  priestly  inslrucliou,  nor  desiro  to  pat- 
take  of  it;  and  then  say  whether  or  not   they  he  Chris- 
tian moralists  who  thus  rol^  the  poor  of  their  f  ■./(!  and  their 
clotl\ing.     So  much  at  variance  is  srcli  conduct  witii  the 
spirit  of  old  Christian  morality,  that  the  great' apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  insists  upon  tlie  !i>ora!  obligation  of  suffering 
wrong  rather  than  go  to  law  to  be  redressed.     His  words 
are  these,  1  Cor.  vi-  7,  "Now  thorofirc  tliore  is  utterly  a 
fjiult  among  you.  tecauac  ^ft  g-o   to  law  oae  tfi'li-another. 
Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  loong  ?     Why  di    ye  not  ra- 
ther suffer  yourselves  to  be  deti-andrd  ?      Ue  not  deceiv- 
ed, neither  covetous  men,  nor  c.\tortiiui<»r3  lilinll  inlierit 
the  kingdom  of  Coil."     "Ye  have  heard  thi^t  it  iiath  boon 
said  of  old  time,"  says  the  master  hiuisrif  '•  ,nii  eyo  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but  I  s!iy  U!,to  you,  reaisiTiot 
ovil  ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thoo  on  thy  riijiit  ch.ock, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also;  and   wiiosocvcr   will  sue  thee 
at  tiie  law,  and  take  away  tiiy  coat,  let  him  h'tve  thy  clonk 
also.     Give  to  every  one  that  aske'ih,  and  froni  hiin  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  uway." 

This  is  the  morality  of  a  beau  ideal  svsiem  of  socipty, 
and  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Chri-stian  morals  nrv  not  for 
llvis  old  world  ;  therefore  John  says,  ••  Love  n't  tiio  world, 
nor  the  things  of  the  world;  if  any  man  h  ve  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  '     "  .My  kiugdom  is 
not  of  this  world,"  says  Christ  to  Pd:ito,  "  nUc  v/.  uld  my. 
servants  tiglit ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  r.nt  fimn  hence." 
Con, pare  this  v/ith  tlic  fighting  prie.^t.sofliehiu'i,  and  their 
miliiary  train  of  extortioners,  and  tho  call  of  tlifj  priests  to 
the  English  nation  at  the  lato  iJiisto!  moctiua  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  thtir  church  and  rdi^ov,  aad  then  say 
where  are  the  Chri-tians;  and  if  tiie  Sou    of  .Man  were 
returning  now,  if  he  could  nut  witli  great  |..o|»ri(;ty  say, 
tlicrc  is  no  faith  upon  earth.     Upon  whom  did  Christ  pass 
his  censures,  when  he  lived  and  taught  in  Jerusalem  ;  on 
the  common  people,  or  the  priests  and  Pharisees  ?  On  tlic 
latter  only.     *'  Wo  unto  you,  .scribes  and  p  aii.-*ees,  hyjjo- 
cricos,  who  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence 
make  long  prayers ;  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater 
damnation."     How  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  present 
generatioa  of  the  same  species  of  animals !     Within  these 
few  weeks  past  we  have  in  the  public  papers  had  several 
instances  recorded,  of  \>oox  widows  in  Ireland  being  strip- 
ped of  their  furniture  and  bedding,  merely  to  put  a  couple 
of  sliilliogs  iatu  the  pocket  of  a  priett,  whose  bar4  hficut^ 


vviien  lie  heard  the  pitiful  tale,  even  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
■wretched  npiilicaut  herself,  inched  not,  moved  not  with 
syinpitthy.  No  doubt  he  i)riiys  to  God  fortlie  pooi  ;  good 
Sou  I ! 

i'ut,  says  the  parson,  in  justification  of  hinisell',  "  it  is 
mv  (hie  ;']  must  live  :  the  law  allows  me  this."  Wor- 
thy Chrisiitin!  Is  it  noi  the  duly  of  a  Christian  to  sufftT 
wiioii  \i\<,  cause  i.^  in  iribnlntioii,  end  even  to  rejoice  tliat 
he  is  counted  woriliy  lo  sidUr  li  r  the  niiiiieof  his  iiiasier  ? 
Is  it  iioi  foiliiililry  him  to  go  to  law  ?  —  i^i  lie  not  ordtrtd 
to  be  eonieiU  with  what  he  receives,  and  not  to  btcome  an 
exloriioncr  ?  and  moieovrr,  if  tlicre  is  any  ehri.-iiau  niora- 
liiy  pracii.sed  in  Christoudom,  where  au^lit  we  lo  h  ok  f*r 
It  nut  in  the  miuisieriug  servants  ol^ — 1  was  goiii^;  to  say, 
Cliiist,  but  1  \\\\\  not  associate  liiiii  with  tlie  modern 
prif'Sis,  for  tl.e^'  art!  as  much  his  enemies  aj  wire  tii*j 
prirsis  and  pl)ari>ces  wiio  crucified  hiiu. 

Ijut  are  tlie  laiiy  any  belter  .'     Not  a  wliit.     From  lb*- 
kiiii:  on  the  tiiroue,  who  can  do  no  ^^•r(l^lj:,  ;;:i(l  is  iher(  fi).n; 
u  soli!ar\'  exeajition,  down  throui;ii  an  eii(l!c!;s  li^tofpLUi- 
pcuil  nobles,  giizzlin/!;  aldermen,  and  selHsrh  niouey-L'rip- 
iiig  burgesses,  all  and  each  oftheni  Christians  by  profes- 
sion, the  whole  sysuiii  seiin.s  nothing  elt-e  tliaii  a  dehbe- 
r.Ue,  preiiieditaitd  insult  to  Jesus  Chiist  ami  ;ill  ids  aj  t>t^ 
t-h's  and  evan^elisis.     it  i.'  practical  blasjiiit  my  and  dci*- 
pite  10  ilie  cliristian  morality.     H<  ar    ii,  ye   cnrisiiaiis  «tf 
every  ijrade,  in  llie  words    of  him  wfioni  ye   call   Lori', 
Lord,  yet  do  not  liie  things  which  he  bids.     "  When  th<.-« 
inukist  a  dinner  or  a  sui)per,  call  not  thy  friends  ner  itiy 
brdlireii,  iitiih(;r  thv  kiiisiiien,  nor  ihv  rieh  iieit;ld;ors.  le<--t 
t.\v\  als(j  bid  ihee  ng;)in,  and  a  ruconipencu  be  n.ade  thff  r 
but  wiien  lliou  ninktst  ;i  ft-ast,  call  the  poor,  the  mairne<l, 
the  lanur,  the  blind,  and  thou  slialt  ho    blosseii  ;  for  thrv 
cannol   recoir.pri.'ce  thee."     Ct^autifni    niorulity !   but     a 
(Hily  serves  by  eomrast  to  lil.'Kki  n  ihe  daikness  of  the  {\a- 
gt:ni  racy  of  our  modern  piety,  and   .self-bapii/.ed   Chrlii*- 
liaiiiiy.     yVntichrist!   who  is  lie,  and   what  is  he,  but  ii«- 
spirit  of  cUtical  and  profession'd  Christianity  .'     '*  Thus 
spe;iki;th  the  Lord  of  Hust.s,  exteule  true  judcinenfts  aiul 
show  mercy  and   coni[iassion   every   man  to  iii.s  brother  : 
and  oppress  not  thi^  widow  nor  the   fatherkss,  the  t-traiv 
ger,  nor  the  poor;  and  let  none  of  you  iinaj,'ine  evil  iigain?.; 
iiis  bioiher  in  your  heart.     But  they   refused   to  hearktw. 
and  jiulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears  t}.vi!; 
they  would  not  hear." — Zech.  vii.  9.     At  the  end  of  every 
sevtMi  years,  according  to  the   law,  nil   debts  were  to  b« 
forgiven;  and   lesf,   at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  snnui 
tnii^ht  liave  a  scruple  of  lending  fioin  I'earof  loes — the  hiw 
ran  thus  :— 

"■Ii  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man,  of  one  of  thv  bw- 
thren,  within  any  of  thy  gates,  in  thy  land,  which  ih« 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  liarden  thy  hcvTM 
nor  shut  thy  hand,  from  thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  tlmU 
open  thy  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shall  surely  lend  hhn 
sutlicient  for  his  need  in  that  which  be  wnntelli.  Bewaae 
that  iliore  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  sayinf^— 
the  sereiith  year,  the  year  of  release,  18  at  hand,  and  thitia 
eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  give^t  htm 
nought,  and  he  cry  unfo  the  Lord  ogainst  thee,  and  it  b« 
sin  unto  thee  ;  for  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  i>i« 
land ;  therefore,  I  command  thee,  Baying,  Thoo  ehaU 
open  tliine  hand  wide  unto  tby  brother,  to  thy  poor  and  to 
thy  needy  in  thy  land.** 

Compare  this  with  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  and 
the  tithe  system. 
We  ehaU,  la  a  futoro  aumbcr,  giro  the  oegatlTa  ^il«  of 
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the  question — tlie  counter  morality,  or  immorality,  and 
show  tliat  the  priests  and  their  followers  have  picked  out 
tiiis  negative  or  infidel  portion  as  their  portion,  and  fol- 
lowed It  implicitly,  for  the  word  is,  like  nature,  a  com- 
p;»iind  off  ho  two  extremes,  the  decidedly  infidel  or  nega- 
tive of  wliich,  has  been  the  ehoiceofall  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  for  if  men  are  not  all  intidols  by  name,  they  are  all 
practically  inlidcls,  (i.  e.)  uniaithful,  unbelieving,  unciia- 
ritable,  and  di.'jobedient. 


■P^ 


i^d  Sitaf6  of  t§c  i!cJ^  igovaf  ^M. 


IVKir-VOKK.,  THUUHDAV,   AI'UII^   'JO,   1841. 


'■iam 


CHARGES   REFUTED.. 

Much  lias  l)ecn  said  about  Slavery — and  what  is  it  ? 
!>)«»  it  merely  consist  in  being  losded  wiih  iron  chains 
and  muiaclfcs  ?  \Vhy,  ii  is  a  bltier  dranghl,  and  niiilion? 
u*,hjn  millions  of  our  common  broilierliujd  have  been  made 
t )  'Irinii  i(,  iin<l  to  whom  it  h;i*  poisoned  all  earlhly  li!ij> 
I)iiie«*«.  What  are  ;U1  iliose  frii^iiti'ul  lorelx^dings  and  iuird 
*riiirule8  inciijent  to  a  coniiieliii'.f  (■■nuiniuiiiiy,  wiiich  ge- 
nerate a  system  of  slavery  of  botti  body  and  mind,  by 
which  we  arc.  barbarously  hvld  back  from  the  ]>(i:?se<.siuu 
{>f  certain  [)la!is,  which  we  an;  contiilcnt  \voi;ld  rcdnund 
V)  the  good  of  ourselves  and  others. 

How  often,  a;id  barely  tliwaricd  in  aiming  only  at  ^et- 
rtn;.;  bread  ?  How  many  ni.scr  oliiain  it — (it  Icn^t  not 
0  )nifortab!y,  but  from  various  cau>cs  jjmjw  i:n:  (nit  of  irra- 
fij.inal  arrangements,  eat  it  all  our  li\ cs  in  bim  mess  and 
.^jrrow  ;  not  beranse  God  has  cnrscil  man.  or  ih-  c;irih  Ibr 
bn  *ake,  but  IxKauso  man  prt-lir-  irr;ili!)iiality  fo  porfcct- 
aiiilitv  ;  iiwlividual  bolf,  to  nni\erbal  "oodness  :  v.ik\  the 
gratification  of  his  nninia!  prc'iicnbiiieij,  to  Iks  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties.  1 

As  a  proof  of  this,  he  never  l<«k?i  to  other  people,  that 
he  may  redress  their  grievances  or  proiuotc  their  welfare, 
ncitiier  doc^  he  turn  his  eyes  to  ihe  work -shop  of  llie  hum- 
ble mechanic^the  cottage  of  the  industrious  peasant — the 
li'jil  carrier— nor  the  village  laborer,  but  consults  the 
wealthy  merchant,  or  the  proud  k^rd^j  of  landed  inhcrit- 
aiiC6,  or  the  gorgeous  trapingsof  arist^)cratic  usurj)erg,an(l 
rhrtso  wlio  arc  seeiting  to  promote  their  own  aggran<lize- 
merA,  to  the  plundering  and  impoverishing  of  others. 

We  have  been  upbraided  with  the  poverty  of  our  soci- 
ety ;  Uue,  vrc  may  present  an  humble  appearance, — but, 
f  by  any  means  our  enemies  have  been  persuaded  to 
think  that  this  makes  us  less  considerable,  or  in  any  d**- 
gree  unhappy,  thiey  are  extremely  deceived. 

W«  have  but  little  reason  to  complain  of  fortune,  since 


we  have  hitherto  been  supplied  with  all  that  nature  re- 
quires. If  we  are  without  superfluities,  we  only  need  to 
be  relieved  from  desiring  them.  With  these,  we  confess 
we  might  be  able  to  cemraand  a  better  room  in  a  better 
location,  and  surround  ourselves  with  those  fashionable 
trappings,  and  meritorious  ornaments,  calculated  to  afTfct 
the  gaudy  and  the  unwary,  or  more  able  to  render  assist- 
ance lo  tire  indigent  and  the  poor,  which  is  almost  the 
only  advantage  for  wliich  the  rich  are  to  be  envied. 

With  regard  to  respectability,  we  think  ourselves  on  a 
level  witji  the  richest  in  ])oint  of  good  intentions,  discern- 
ment, and  love  of  truth  :  And  since  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances have  surrounded  us  by  external  influences, 
which  have  confided  to  our  care  the  promotion  of  truth 
and  tlic  propogatiou  of  those  principles  which  if  adopted, 
would  tranijuillize  the  present  agitated  world,  and  redeem 
our  fellow-men  from  the  slavery  of  body  and  mind  under 
which  they  are  laiwring;  we  think  ourselves  engaged  in 
a  cause  worthy  of  the  mightiest  minds  the  world  can  pro- 
duce, and  which  '."roiild  reflect  credit  on  the  rich  and  ilie 
alHucrit  Vi  tupjio:!.  And  we  confidently  hope,  the  time  is 
n(A  far  di-iaut,  wl.'tn  our  preaching  principles  and  practice 
will  gain  the  attention  of  tji*  conisiderately  wealthy,  the 
reasonably  rich,  and  the  virtuous  money-holder: — and 
when  tiic.-e.  us  in  the  days  (jf  the  apostles,  will  bring  th« 
proceeds  of  ilu  ir  wealth,  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  those  arrange- 
ments scj  linri!;oui(jiis  with  nature — so  elevating  in  their 
tindcncy— and  ."-o  bencfii-inl  to  man.  What  has  been 
d  )ti?  once,  v.c  think  may  be  done  again.  The  force  of 
trutli  and  moral  suasion  is  in  our  hand. 

Truth  is  powerful,  and  Biuet  prevail. 

We  only  '.wvd  to  enlist  oratory  and  talent  on  our  side, 
and  the  work  ^\ill  be  done.  Apostles,  teachers,  and 
preaclicrs  fiiust  l>e  engaged  in  our  cause.  All  that  can 
generate  scK-iety — all  that  can  bring  happiness  fo  univer- 
sal man,  is  involved  in  our  caase.  No  other  Go?j)el  is 
worth  ])ro]iogati6n — no  other  principles  can  rectify  the 
niislakcB  in  which  mankind  are  involved — no  other  doc- 
trines can  elevate  the  world  from  ite  present  degraded  and 
'^immoral  state.  Tiien,  let  us  say  to  the  rich,  here  is  vo- 
luability  to  engage  your  attention.  Here  is  a  work,  cull- 
ing loudly  upon  your  treasureSi — here  are  stupendous  and 
most  magnificent  principles,  worthy  of  your  pcofoundcet 
attention. 

In  the  present  •  arrangements*  the  mind  is  teostamly 
perplexed  with  awful  forebodings  of  darkness,  doubt,  and 
trouble  ;  but  under  the  arrangera«nt8  we  proposed,  lovely 
calmness,  and  angelical  eerenify  will  spread  itself  over 
the  once  perturbed  mind,  like  the  golden  hues  of  cvenin 
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over  the  sleeping  lake.  And  of  what  use  is  your  lire,  ex- 
cept it  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  your  fellow-men  ?  your 
bodiea  tvill  sooa  dissolve  in  the  dust,  and  in  process  of 
time,  be  swept  by  the  winds  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth — and  that  fire  of  existence  which  now  glows  with- 
in you,  will  be  reduced  to  a  single  ^park.  and  extinguish- 
ed in  the  ashe^  of  immortality.  Behold  that  wreath  of 
smoke,  curling  its  way  upwards,  and  vigorously  pursuing 
its  aerial  flight  beyond  our  mortal  vision — it  acts  as  a  pio- 
neer to  the  soul  of  life,  and  points  out  the  way  to  the  hea- 
ven of  rest,  and  tells  man  that  he  must  be  divested  of  all 
such  solids  as  sordid  «elfishne3S,  mercenary  gain,  and 
practical  sinfulness,  before  he  can  enjoy  a  heaven  of  bless- 
edness, or  cause  the  wilderuess  to  blossom  as  the  rose — 
and  when  this  is  done,  what  a  happy  state  ! 

Then  glad  would  be  the  mind  of  man, 
While  lakes  and  hills — the  healthy  wild — 
Earth's  balmy  air.  and  heavenly  plan, 
Would  all  have  charms  for  nature's  child. 

Mountains  be  glad  with  fruitful  crops — I 
The  vale  presents  a  charming  sight — 

Earth  would  be  ridden  of  her  fops- 
Rest  woald  be  sweet  at  dawning  night. 

Tempests  might  battle  with  the  wave, 
And  earthquakes  rent  the  rocks  in  twain, 
But  man  would  cease  to  be  a  slave, 
His  rights  and  liberties  maintain. 

Supremacy  of  truth  would  gaia, 
Grand  trophies  unto  nature's  laws ; 
And  peace  adorn  earth's  wids  domain. 
And  man  perceive  effects  have  cause. 

The  fighting  hero,  and  the  drone, 
The  gorgecus  monarch,  and  the  slave, 
Would  seek  each  other's  mind  to  crown 
With  wisdom,  and  their  souls  to  save. 


There  has  been  a  rather  singular  and  high-handed  mea- 
sure transacted  in  the  classes  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  is  an  ecclesiastical  council,  respectable, 
piou3,  and  orthodox  in  its  own  estimation ;  but  we  pur- 
pose to  give  the  proof  of  their  sin,  fearless  of  their  sectarian 
persecutions :  we  shall  also  find  that  Dr.  Brownlee  is  a 
sinner,  "  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,''  which  will  bo 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  well  known  character. 

•♦O,  dear  Doctor!" 

**  Genua  it  proavos,  et  qua  nonftcimus  ipsi  vix  ea  not- 
tra  roco." 


-We  recommend  the  following  article,  which  has  been 
h<anded  to  us  by  »  working-man,  Mr.  H.  Fithian,  as  tlje 
cbbings  of  a  more  improved  plan,  to  which  we  have  lio 
doubt  the  following  naay  give  rise — and  in  this  place  would 
exhort  the  working  producer  to  think-more  about  plans 
and  schemes,  or  arrangements  which  might  tend  to  save 
them  from  the  gnnding  powet  of  the  capitalists. — Ed. 

Articles  lo  establish  a  Public  Store,  on  a  plan  to 
secure  the  best  interests  of  IheAvorking  classes, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  working-men  of  the 
City  of  New- York. 

Art.  Ist.  Each  member  shall  contribute  a  sum  suffici- 
ent, as  the  society  may  think,  according  io  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  in  «hares,  as  the  aforesaid  siiall  agree. 

Art.  2ik1.  All  articles  of  consumption,  shall  be  kept  on 
hand.  All  the  members  sliall  produce  such  arliclcB  as 
their  several  occupations  may  enable  them  lo  do. 

Art.  3rd.  The  raw  materials  of  manufactured  articles 
to  be  keirt  on  hand,  so  as  lo  aflbrd  the  mechanic  and  arti- 
san to  produce  articles  necessary  for  use  and  comfort,  so 
that  every  member  may  have  them  without  going  to  any 
other  esttiblishment. 

Art.  4th.  Each  mechanic,  artisan,  or  woikman,  shall 
give  the  necessary  account  of  his  debts  when  he  takes  out 
any  thing  to  manufacture,  to  the  end  that  a  just  calcula- 
tion may  be  made. 

Art.  5th.  All  amendments,  alterations,  and  additions 
to  these  articles,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  society,  at  a 
full  meeting  of  the  same. 


[Comv,\micati<m  continued  from  our  last  nurnher,  page  frl  ] 

Tlien,  wherefore  do  ye  stray  ?  wherefore  do  ye  burthen 
your  eoul  witJi  your  imaginary'  day  dreams,  crying  peace, 
])eace,  when  there  is  no  jjcace?  Why  endeavor  to  per- 
suade yourselves  that  all  i«  well,  when  each  man's  hand 
is  lifted  against  his  neighbor,  ready  to  smile  him  ?  Can 
the  religion  you  follow  be  a  true  rdigion,  which  leads  \«\\ 
to  be  eternally  at  war  with  each  olher'strue  interests,  nud 
lo  set  each  man  and  his  neighbour  at  deficncc,  and  thus 
dictate  against  the  universal  law  of  God  and  nature,  whith 
teaches  every  man  lo  love  Iiis  neighbor  erjiially  with  liiin- 
self?  Surely  the  religion  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  a 
true  religion,  otherwise  we  should  see  men  acting  in 
greater  uniformity  with  its  injunctions,  and  each  alike 
striving  to  make  his  neighbor  happy.  But  how  adverse 
to  this  do  men  appear  to  be  in  their  general  disposition  to- 
wards each  other?  Instead  of  man  being  actuated  by 
that  golden  rule  of  nature,  universal  love,  self !  self!  self! 


ffnd  Miliennial  Harbinger. 
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ifl  ever  ii(<erino.st  and  foremost — the  beginning  an«l 
the  end  of  all  liis  tiioughts — and  this  too,  under  the 
garb  of  iirofessional  religiou.  This,  to  a  firm  mind, 
i»  indeed  a  melancholy  contemplation — 'tis  serious 
in  its  effects — 'tis  a  pity,  that  man  should  suffer  bis 
nnimal  propensity  to  outride  moral  precept,  and  thus 
put  a  cheat  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  make  him 
forget  that  he  was  born  for  nobler  purposes  Umn  the 
mere  personal  gnitiflcition  of  liis  sensual  appetites. 
ff  man  would  seriously  cnutcmplatc  his  own  exis- 
tence in  a  r.itiixial  manaor,  he.  would  easily  perceive 
that  he  was  every  tliiiig  that  unerring  wisdom  could 
i!i<,'ta(e— that  he  is  as  perfect  iu  himself,  as  (he  laws 
of  linrmony  conldinake-  Iiim — '"a  perfect  image  of 
the  Deify,  instejid  of  that  grovelling  creature  which 
the  priestcraft  of  (he  day  w  ould  fain  persuade  him 
he  is — he  will  flud  (hat  he  is  a  creature,  staaaped 
v/i(h  the  <i!i>ilhcad,  and  eiwlowed  wifh  faculties  capa- 
hie  of  rendering  him  little  inferior  to  (he  great  Crea- 
tor himself.  Cease  then,  ye  sectarian  instructors  in 
your  attempts  to  persuade  man  that  he  is  a  lost  crea- 
ture, and  tlxis  deprive  him  of  that  happiness  which 
'he  liinl  of  nature  origijtaljy  dcsJgiKMl  him  to  enjoy, 
iu  conjunction  with  his  fellow-man,  be  entreated  for 
once,  t'j  consider  well  of  your  domgs,  lest  a  greater 
curse  come  upon  ye.  J-  W- 

.>J«w-York,.  April  2i(h,  184*;- 


SoMF.TiMva  TO  Torcn  the  nEART. — Coleridge .fionfie* 
ivhere  relates  a  story  to  this  effc(;(  : — '^  Alexander, 
during  his  march  into  Africa,  came  to  a  jieojile  dwel- 
ling in  peaceful  huts,  who  knew  neither  war  nor 
conquest.  Gold  being  olYofed  to  him  he  refused  it, 
saying  that  his  sole  object  was,  to  learn  the  manners 
and  custcuns  of  (he  inhabitants.  '  Stay  wiih  us,'  said 
the  chief,  '  as  long  as  it  pleases  thee.'  l)uri/ig  the 
interview  with  the  African  cliief,  two  of  his  sub'ects 
brought  a  case  before  him  for  judgment*  The  dis- 
pute was  this  :~Tfae  one  had  bought  of  (he  other  a 
jiiece  of  ground,  which,  after  the  purchase,  wa« 
foaad  to  contain  a  treasure,  for  which  he  felt.bonnd 
to  pay.  The  other  refused  to  receive  any  thing,  stat- 
ing that  when  he  sold  the  ground,  he  sold  it  with  all 
the  advantages  apparent  or  concealed,  which  it  might 
b« fonnd  to  afford..  Bald  the  chief,  looking  at  the 


one,  '  you  have  a  son,'  and  to  the  other,  *  you  have 
a  daughter—let  them  be  married,  and  the  treasure 
given  to  them  as  a  dowry.'  Alexander  was  aston- 
ished. 'And  what.'  said  the  Chief,  'would  have 
been  the  decision  in  your  country  ?'  '  We  should 
have  dismi.ssed  the  parties,'  said  Alexander,  '  and 
seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use.'--' And  does 
the  sun  shine  on  your  country?'  said  the  chief — 
'does  the  rain  fall  (here? — are  there  any  cattle  (here 
which  feed  upon  lierbs  and  green  grass  I'  '  Ccrtain- 
ly,'snid  Alexander.  'Ahi'  said  the  chief,  'it  is  for 
the  sake  of  these  innocent  cattle,  that  (he  Great  Being 
permits  the  sun  to  shine,  (he  rain  to  fall,  and  the 
g,rass  to  grow  in  your  country.'" 


A  STORY  OF  A  FLEA. 

Ifefore  I  skip  back  to  the  point  from  which  my  own 
flea  and  the  Poictiers'  ilea  have  led  me,  1  must  tell  a 
story  of  an  Kngli.sh  lady,  who,  under  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance, was  not  so  fortunate  as  Pasquier's  ac- 
complished.friend.  This  lady,  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  about  to  have  a  largeidinner party,  was 
ambitious  of  making  as  great  a  display  as  her  hus- 
bands  establishment,  a  tolerably  large  one,  could 
furnish  ;  so  that  there  miglit  seenr  to  be  no  lack  of 
servants,  a  f,'rciit  lad,  who  had  been  employed  only 
in  farm  work,  was  trimmed  and  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  ordered  fo  take  his  stand  behind  his  mis- 
tress's chair,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  from 
the  place,  nor  do  anythicg  ualess  she  directed  him  ; 
the  lady,  well  knowing  that,  although  no  footman 
could  make  a  belter  appearance  as  a  pieee  of  still 
life,  some  awkwardness  would  be  inevitable,  if  he 
were  put  in  motion  Accordingly,  Thomas  having 
thus  been  duly  drilled,  and  repeatedly  enjoined,  took 
his  post  at  the  head  of  the  table  behind  kis  mistres.s, 
and  for  a  while  he  found  sulBcient amusement  in 
looking  at  a  grand  sct-out^and  staring  at  the  guests 

♦  •  This  lady  was  in  the  Iieight,  or  lowness  of 
fashion ;  and  between  her  shoulder  blades,  in  the 
hollow  of  (lie  back,  not  far  from  the  eonftnci  w  here 
nakedness  and  clothing  met,  Thomas  espied  x^Hut  Ras- 
quicr  had  seen  upon  the  neck  of  Mademoiselle  des 
Itoches.  The  guests  were  too  much  engaged  with 
the  business  and  the  courtesies  of  the  (able  to  see 
what  must  have  been  worth  seeing,  the  transfigura- 
tion prodnced  in  Thomas's  countenance  by  delight, 
M'hen  he  saw  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  shewing  him- 
self  attentive,  and  making  himself  useful.  The  lady 
was  too  much  occnpied'with'her  company  to  feel  (he 
flea ;  but  to  her  horror  she  felt  the  great  finger  and 
thumb  of  Thomas  upon  her  back,  and  to  her  greater 
horror  heard  him  exclaim  in  exultation,  to  the  still 
greater  amusement  of  the  party— ''a  vlea,  vlea !  my. 
lady*  ecod  I've  caacb't  'en ! 
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Whnt  a  blessing  it  would  be,  if  all  these  tremen- 
dous numbers,  supported  by  the  public,  understood 
and  inculcated  the  science  of  circumstances. — Ed. 

TuK  MsTHODisTS. — It  appears  that  the  number  of 
members  belonging  to  the  Wosleyan  body  of  Methodists, 
is  now  as  follows :  Under  the  care  of  the  Jiritish  and  Irish 
Conferences,  428,729,  viz: — In  Great  Britain,  323, 178— 
in  Ireland,  27,047 — in  foroijin  stations,  78,  504 — under 
the  care  of  the  VVesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Upjior- 
Canada,  (ia  1840)  10,384 — under  the  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can Contorencesin  lb28,  the  ditc  of  the  last  return,  G92,- 
341 — total  number  ot  members,  1,137,424.  The  numbec 
of  preachers,  regular  and  supernumerary,  was,  in  Great 
I'ritain,  1,078 — in  Ireland,  (including  25  missionaries,) 
15I> — in  the  foreign  staljons,  (including  assistant  mission- 
aries.) 3l5 — in  Upper  Canada,  127 — in  the  American  con- 
nexion, 3,-322 — total  number  of  ministers,  5,031.  Grand 
total  of  members  and  ministers,  throughout  the  world 
1,142„4G5.  _ 

ON  READING  THE  HERALD  OF  THE  NEW 

MORAL  WORLD. 

To  the  Editor, 

O  when  will  your  happy  Millennium  come!    ■* 
When  Man  shall  see  clear  his  just  rights  to  pursue, 
Wi  hen  each  for  his  neighbour  shall  provide  a  good  home 
And  render  to  each,  and  to  all  a  just  due. 

When  the  grand  law  of  natarz  shall  be  his  ?oIe  guide, 
Whoa  wisdom  and  truth  shall  direct  him  aright; 
When  the  rich  shall  no  longer  the  poor  man  deride, 
But  they  in  one  sjjirit  together  unite. 

When  lifcs  bitter  foe  shall  no  longer  sway  man. 
To  strive  with  his  neighbour  and  lead  him  astray, 
When  each  man  shall  rulj  after  Nature's  own  plans 
And  the  great  God  of  Heaven  all  men  shall  obey. 

When  mans  selfish  passion  shall  cease  to  controul, 
His  own  better  judgement ;  his  motives  beguile, 
When  wisdoms  dictation  shall  govern  his  soul. 
And  lifes  happy  plcasuros  in  harmony  smile. 
When  Man,  in  his  fellow  shall  see  his  presence, 
And  each  feel  his  ncigbbour  a  part  of  himself, 
When  all  shall  partake  of  the  same  holy  essence, 
And  Man  be  no  longer  a  lover  of  pelf. 

When  the  mild  Lamb  shall  lay  down  by  the  Lion, 
And  peaee  be  established  in  our  domain. 
When  Mercy  and  Truth  shall  l)uild  up  our  ZioB, 
And  rigbteousness  and  peace  triumphantly  reign. 

When  the  widows  heart  shall  be  made  to  rejoice, 
And  tke  poor  little  orphan  be  happy  and  glad; 
When  all  Nations  shall  sing  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
Thanksgiving  and  honor  to  tho  Lord  our  God, 

Hasten  on  happy  moment  when  Uve  shall  unite, 
When  frirndships  right  hand  shall  be  held  out  to  all,        '  " 
When  truth,  peace  and  concord  shall  ever  delight, 
And  all  shall  bo  led  to  obey  Natures  call. 

J.  W.        " 


Our  Subscribers  and  Patrons  who  are  going  fO 
move  at  May,  will  have  the  goodness  (o  inform  our 
carriers  of  the  street  and  number  of  (lieir  Jionse,  af- 
ter May,  should  this  he  for/:;oten,  they  can  (M)rroct  tlie 
mistake  by  calling  at  tlic  oflioe  of  tiie  paper,  Ko.  1 
Chadinm  Square. 


ADVERTI  SEM  ENT. 


ivroTicK-'TiJi-:  soc'iirrv  FoiiTiii'^  ru<j.'\iuTiON 

1^    OFllU.VlAN  lIAri'IM'.S.S." 

The  P.'.'v.  J.  iM.  UiirmT  v.  ill  lii  liver  ili^courst^s  on  I'oundlciB 
IIap|)irii!s.-i,  ('hristi:in  luiiiality.  mimI  the  Univorsiil  rviMlcinption 
of  the  imliistrious  and  I'roduc'iii:  classes,  IViJin  iho  Dci-polism 
of  cainpolilivc  iirr.uinomod's  of  .'^oc.ii^t v,  i"  ih"  AN'oostcr  ftrcc* 
IliiU,  No.  9S  Woostor-Klrucl,  noai  Strriiig,  overy  Sunday,  nt  7 
o'cloc',;,  I'.  M. 

N.  1'. — 'I'lie  roadi-rs  of  the  nhove  Notirj!  nro  rfHprrlivcIv  it>- 
formed,  that  the  ah.ive  .Socirty,  is  connoclivJ  with  anil  interi^twi 
in  the  proiiiotioii  ojlhi;  iiriiicii'lc.  pe(M)li.-»r  to  tliis  J'apur,  which 
if  'luloi.itc'd  would  tran.juiili;'.';  llii'  present  iii^itiiti'd  world. 


TIIOMA  S  WILLIAM  I  lA  IIPKII'S  COUGH  MF.DICINn, 
for  tho  Cure  of  ALL  diseasfsofihc  JiUnps  ;  it  is  n  lyifdiciiic,  tl:»U 
has  been  out  iiefore  llio  ruldic  for  !>  yearn,  and  it  is  vkH  known 
in  l'2iirope,  aswcllas  Amerii'a.  It  cures  the  following' cuinpluint^  : 
Asthsiiia,  Phthysic,  Iiillaiiimation  on  the  Lung*,  Spitting  of 
Ulood,  iScc,  tVc. 

Price  1-J4  cents,  7.5  cents,  !?1  25,  and  ^-2  00,  per  bolljp. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  PropriotroKS(i(!i<e  fjTi  liowcri, 
and  bv  the  authorised  Ajitonls,  viz- 

W.'Van  Enil)erKh,3M  Pearl-street  John  D.  Dnd.l,  <;43  Broad- 
way, and  corner  ISinth  street  and  Broadway,  (ialon  Hunter, 
108  SiKth  Avenue  Alfred  Hill,  .'iOH  Greenwich-!.!.  Wni.  Mau»- 
(lor,  .'(7  lludsonstreet,  Win.  Biiirharn,  corner  Avenue  D  atul 
Houston-st.  Slanbnrv(f-Co  .  3d  A venno,  corner  Tweotv-serond- 
street,  T.  W.  Betts,:i()4  Ilod.son-st.  L.  L  Cotton,  a^jS  Blcccker-tO. 
Dr.  W.  n.  Mdnor,  183  Broadway,  Dr.  Leo,  44'l  riraiid-stnx  t, 
James  H.  Hart,  corner  Chamhers  st.  &  Broadwf.y,  &  corner 
Hudson.  &,  North  Mooro-st.  Daniel  H  Burtn-ll,  1!)  Third  Avenof^, 
U.  Uoackiriliiish,  7(l!»  (Jreenwicii  st.,  &  29G  Spring  st.  J.  W'eu' 
dovcd,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 
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rOPERY    A.ND    CLOisr,  COMMUNION, 

ini:.\TiFir:D  |<f.  exposed. 

A  Duodicimo    Painphle!  of  01  pa(.'e,«,  to  ho  Koid  at  Mr. 
ford's  Book  Store,  No.  iK'j  Bowery     Price  iio  conXs. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— An  adseriisvment  sgnrd  W.  C.  Brown- 
ie, President,  and  Clias.  K.  Moore,  Serrolary  of  tho  Proiostanl 
Reformation  Society,  havinji  appeared  in  the  New-Vork  Evar- 
gelis  and  Observer,  aniiounoinif  tnat  the  sub.soriber  is  no  longer 
an  A<,'ont  for  that  society  and  the  Protestant  Viiirfioafor.  juslion 
to  myself,  requires  that  t  should  state  that  after  being  some  tinw 
in  their  employment,  I  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  an  ofliouil 
statement  of  the  frenoral  affairs  of  that  a.esociation,  with  a  view 
of  tairly  presenting  its  claims  before  the  conimunity,  in  m.-my 
intorcourse  with  thoin  as  its  a^^ent,  Thi.s  siihjtict  I  soon  fooiul 
myself  oppo.Bfd  to  by  those  who  control  its  ronrerns,  and  ilim 
effort  for  their  gooil  constitutos  the  causes  of  their  hostility  now 
m.inife'tf'd  toward  nio  by  those  •lenthnien.  The  stato  a';d  con- 
dition of  that  A.ssociation,  I  believe  to  lie  .such  a?  to  expose  any 
agent  to  scoiisurc  who  persists,  under  its  prosont  mauagornrnf, 
to  obtain  publir  patronage  in  its  behalf.  A  full  exposition  of  it« 
general  peculiar  management,  will  be  given  to  iho  pulilio,  by 
f^entlonion  well  acquainted  with  it^  concerns,  it  caried  for. 
ApriliDth. A.  WELTON.         • 

8.  B.  WinTR, 

BOOK    JIJVD  JOB   PniNTER, 

Not  1  C/'linihnin  .*iqiinre« 

Over  Baker's  Exchange  oilico.— Books,  Pamphlets,  H.and- WFI< 
Blanks,  Cards,  &c.  &c.  exrcited  to  ofdcr  in  the  ueatoal  uiau- 
ner,  and  the  lowest  Cash  Prucs, 


^nh  g^fcttiaC 


"  I  am  11  uiau,  and  dctim  uolhiuff  vrhicb  rclnicii  lo  n  niau  forcisn  to  mj  feelinga.'* 
«•  Plato  i»  my  friend,    ocraic*  in  luy  friendj  but  Tiiiili  ia  more  my  friend.** 


Rev.  J.  M.   HORNER 
EDITOR 
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"  The  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World"  will  contain  eight 
extra  large  royal  octavo  pages,  printed  on  gooJ  white  paper,  with 
new  type,  making  a  handsom  volume  convenient  for  Binding, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  be  iisued  to  subscribers  once  in  crery 
two  woek»  until  500  snbscribers  are  obtained,  when  it  will  be- 
(o:ue  a  weekly  paperj  at  the  same  price,  viz.  TWO  DOLLARS 
jicr  annum. 

Tliw  publication  will  Iw  devoted  to  the  acioncc  of  human  na- 
ture and  society,  and  ei'pecially  to  the  elevation  and  happiness  o* 
(hase  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  universe,  showing  that  all 
the  governments  thereof  have  been  founded  in  avarice'and  vice, 
anil  an  abject  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws, 
policy  and  customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrieh  the 
iicli  and  impoverish  the  industrious  and  producing  dasaes,  and 
generate  that  ignorance  and  vice,  in  which  wc  fine  the  universal 
family  of  man  involved. 

It  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact,  that  man  is 
a  impound  being  made  up  of  his  constitution  and  the  in/Iuciicp 
<>;'  exUTnal  circu;nstancet»,  proving  that  man  is  only  a  vicious 
liL'iiig  because  he  is  surrounded  l)y  vicious  circumstances;  and 
tli:it  If  lie  were  surrounded  by  virtuous  circumstances  and  more 
uni-U:  inlernol  and  external  intiucnc^s,  he  would  be  more  noble, 
virtious,  and  happy. 

"  In  order  to  achieve  this  god-like  object,  it  wUI  be  shown  that 
nl'i  the  productions  of  wealtii  must  be  a  community  of  common 
pro[ierty,  and  that  by  the  adoption  cf  these  principles  the  indus- 
tri'ius  poor,  and  the  ingenious  mechanic,  need  not  labour  more 
than  one  half  their  '.imo,  in  order  to  eurrennd  tbomselres  and 
fainilic.H  witli  abundance  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  both  mental 
niid  physical :  and  that  they  may  immediately  enter  into  such  an 
nrcrinization  and  arrangements  as  would  prevent  the  non-pro- 
ducer from  inveigling  them  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
pn^erve  to  themselves,  and  all  the  members  of  the  comrounily , 
immeasurable  and  inealculable  walth,  enlightening  all  their 
minds,  ennobUng  all  their  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  ifluen- 
ces,  and  sbowii^  them  how  to  create  a  li^ht  that  will  dissipate 
tlie  clouds  of  (Tarlinass  that  inundate  the  hnman,  mind  and 
reform  all^the  surroundisg  governments  that  oppress  and  mis- 
lead  the  working'  man. 

i:^  Editors  will  suhserve  fhe  eaose  of  Hamin  ProgreM  ij 
copying, or  notieing  this  ProspejBtus.       * »' *"   '"^^  '   '  '^ r^ ' 
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Leon.  Certanly,  when  I  reflect  a  few  momeiits,  it  ia 
amczing ichat  a  quuntity  of  Jood  may  be  raised,. and  how 
man])  gods  may  be  vi'inufndured,  by  1,  200  adduHs  in  a, 
Jtu'  months.     Pray  proceed. 

Moart.  When  we  were  in  possession  of  some  machine- 
nory,  Tve  soon  found  that  it  allowed  our  nseiubers  more 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  to  buildinj  ascheol 
and  tf)  a  variety  of  other  useful  employments.  The  re- 
sult of  this  excellent  raanagsmcnt  so  greatly  improved 
our  lands,  and  Increased  the  quantity  of  our  g)ods,  that 
we  were  able  partly  to  make  and  partly  to  purchase  spin- 
ing  jennies,  an  iron  furnace,  and  small  locmotive  engine. 

Leon.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  satisfactory  infor- 
mation, yet  if  you  had  not  been  moral,  industri  jus,  meth- 
odical, and  ingenious,  you  could  never  have  realized  your 
present  properly. 

TVa.  I  trust  my  brother  socialists  are  rational  crea- 
ture?, who  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  any 
great  undertaking  without  the  virtues  and  qualifications 
yon  have  mertioned. 

Moo'c.  O,  I  lorgot  to  state  Chat  although  we  now  soon 
perceived  thnt  mac !iinei7  acted  forthe labourers  in  a com- 
inimiiy,  while  it  had  often  been  acting  against  them  in 
oilier  pioce?,  yi  t  we  had  other  resources  within  ourselves 
equally  efficacions.  We  found  that  children  could  do 
nearly  the  wiiole  of  the  domestic  business,  and  j-et  look 
upon  it  a.s  so  much  amusement.  We  divided  our  labour 
in  s»;ch  a  manner,  that  when  we  were  not  able  to  work  in 
the  Held?,  we  could  be  maufacturing  within  doors.  A- 
faovc  nil,  we  tnok  every  opportunity  iof  calling  into  use 
the  numerous  discoveries  of  seientifiic;  men,  and  of  em- 
ploying many  arts  for  the  production  of  wealth. 

if'dl.  Fur  instance  we  have  a  plantation  of  beet  root, 
•which  our  chemist  here,  Mr.  Trajan,  can  turn  into  sugar 
with  very  little  inamiel  labor,  ai»d  many  an  excellent  meal 
we  procure  from  bones,  by  the  apsistance  of  his  improved 
digester.  Look  too  at  yonder  beehives,  they  aie  full  of 
Bw*et«,  which  cosr  U'S  absolutely  nothrng,  and  which  are 
completely  tin<lerthe  care  of  our  children. 

Trfi.  So  fond  indeed  are  we  of  bees,  that  by  supply- 
ing our  gardens  with  proper  herbsAnd  flowers, Ihpse  in- 
sects have  resorted  to  the  trees  and  made  the  woods  ab- 
solutely resound  with  fieir  humming. 

Leon.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  shonld  so  greately  ad- 
mire beei,  as  tiicy  strikingly  point  out  the  importance  of  , 
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three  migiity  leivQra  in  your  community, — union  kuow- 
ledffe,  and  industi^. 

T''a.  Our  children  are  taugiit  to  look  upon  them  with, 
the  aairie  degree  of  reverence  as  the  HdlaiKler  regards 
the  sioik,  when  it  is  destroying  tbenaxioua  reptiles  of  tUo 
fens. 

Moore.  There  is  one  tilings,  ho>rever,,we  (k>  not  suffi- 
ciently regard  with  respect  to  tl»e  poor  boss.  We  do  not 
Ifct  the  fmits  of  their  industry  be  as  secure  as  our  own. 

Lcun.  Then  they  will  not  Iodj;  continue  with  you  •>  fur 
without  security  no  conunumty  can  flourish.  Hark  !  I 
hear  a  horn* 

[The  bu§^«  soondSf  a  ffreat  mnntj  children,  with  their 
ler.ehera,  and  several  nther  .s9cialistSi  appear  on  the 
^  ten,  amd  tngage  invttriou  sjwttf. 

Well,  Now  you  will  i)ave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
prettier  sijght  than  any  theatrical  perrormance. 

Ti\u  We  very  seldom  keep  tho  children  longer  in 
sciioo^than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  wlien  the  weather  per- 
mits, >♦  allow  tiieni  to  play  on  the  green  t^vtjor  three  times 
iji  in  a  day.  Look  at  that  girl  Iww  beautifully  slie  sits 
her  liorse  ;  and  see  Jamc  Henderson,  how  l»o  leaps  over 
tliat  wnlj  with  merely  a  stick  in  his  hand.  There  too  is 
Peter  Williamson,  trying  an  experiment  with  quuksilver 
ajid  a  bladder. 

More.  And  do  you  notice  Mr.  Sidney,  the  schoolmaster 
pointirg  out  to  a  young  urchin  the  reason  why  a  soap 
buJible  refracts  the  sun  beams.  ? 

Wr.lL  I  am  sure,  too,  that  boy  is  trying  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  motion  with  his  kite. 

L-.on.  See,  they  are  going  to  dance.^  How  gracefully 
Vhc  move. 

[A  dance,  and  the  Scene  closes. 

ScrwE  5.— sA  large  room  elgarUiy  fitted  up  and  lighted 
with  gas,  cU  one  end  a,  large  ttble  toith  cakes,  fruit,  sand- 
tvidlirs,  tea,  milk,  marmalnle.  Sfe.,  S,-c.  .^  great  number  of 
vien  and  women  are  seen  amuuin^  thetnselves  with  chi  ss, 
bitli  vd,  microseopes,  Sft.;  while  others  sit  in  groups  and 
are  eiinesly  engaged  in  conversation. 
MooR£  and  Leow  come  forward. 

Lieu.  How  well  is  every  thing  arranged,  and  how 
happy  does  every  body  appear.^ 

Well.  Yes;  and  what  is  more  surprising,  the  whole  of 
our  ccmfortsin  this  room  have  been  prepared  for  us  by  our 
childri  B. 

Mun.  Forgive  my  impertinance  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  overwork  the  young  peo|>le. 

Moore.  You  never  laboured  under  a  greater  mistake. 
In  such  a  numerous  society  as  oura,  there  must  be,  of 
course,  a  number  of  young  persons  wiio  are  more  than 
suhcient  to  look  after  our  domestic  concerns,  especially 
when  it  is  bourn  in  mind  that 'nCBrly  the  v/hole  of  the 
cookrry,  washing  of  linen,  cleaning  of  rooms,  &.c.  is 
done  by  macinery. 

Well.  TJie  machinism  of  this  machiivery,  too,  is  of 
such  simple  construction,  tbat  it  requires  little  more  ex- 
ertion to  set  it  ia  ^motion  than  the  turning  of  an  endlea 
screw. 

Moore.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  if  Mr.  Wellborn 
had  not  interrupted  me,  that  by  due  attention  to  method 
<  without  which  w«  should  be  aal  in  confusion.)  so  many 
childrea  are  allowed  to  Jock  after  the  domestic  affairs  one 
day,  and  so  many  another^  Strange,  too,  as  it  it  may 
appear-to  you,  Mr*.  LeoD,  the  boys  andgpirla  who  were 
chiefly  concefned  in  preparing  our  dinner  to-day  and  in 
attending  to  tlieir  domestic  duties,  have  all  been  to 
s&bool,  and  played  wiUL.th^ir.compamoM  oa.tbe  green. 


We  shall  MAslMid  in  aetd  of  tAeir  assistance  fov  theie 
four  drys ;  wo  have  plenty  of  their  coropanins  to  supply 
their  plaee>  i^., 

Leon.  I  suppose  I  see  very  few  of  the  Socialists  in 
liiia  room.    Where  are  the  remainder^'v 

tftlL  A  great  many  are  in  the  library,, or  in.  the  lee- 
titre  room,  while  othens  are  in  their  own  private  apprt- 
ments  preparing  most  prob«bIy  for  repose.  The  children 
of  course  are  in  their  dormitory,  and  by  this  time  are  liU- 
l  id  to  sleep,  by  music  of  instruments. 

Leo».  1  long  to  see  the  interior  of  one  those  private 
apartments,  for  I  mus  confess  that  1  should  not  always 
wish  to  be  in  amixed  company  as  we  are  at  present. 

fVeti.  Every  adult  has  two  rooms  neatly  furnished, 
and  every  way  '.adapted  to  comfort  and  setirement ;  one 
ut  course  is  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Moore.    Here  in  short  is  another  of   the   blessins  of 

community ;  a  man  in  fivo  minutes  may  be  in  the   midst 

of  large  company,  or  be  as  retired  as  a  hermit  in  hia  cell. 

That  jve^may  occasionally  devote  some   of  our   time  to 

silent  meditation,  we  have  erected  small  summer   hoses 

in  different  parts  of  our  graunds,   wiiere   we  can    hold 

commuion  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  at  peaae  witli  Jtli 
t  le  world. 

.  Enter.— Eliza  WEtBon.v. 

i^liza.  I  hope,  Mr.  Lean,  you  will  excuse  mv  rudeness 
111  leaving  you  so  long,  but  I  am  sure  you  wili^ardon  ;i,e 
\vhenl  tell  you  that  I  have  been  putting  my  infant  to  bed. 
That  is  an  office  we  mothers  always  curefuily  look  after, 
although  we  do  not  remain  with  them  all  niijl),  uuUless 
we  are  called  up  by  one  of  the  nurses. 

Lco7i.     I  hope  that  those  nurses  are  mtt  hired. 

Moooe.  No;  no  ;  we  have  no  hirelings  in  a  commi - 
nity  ;  thanks  to  a  kind  providence,  we  have  ail  equal 
rights  and  privaleges. 

Eliza,  The  nurses  are  sister  Socitlists,  who  take  their 
turn  to  sit  up  and  watch  over  our  infants.  There  arc 
three  fttesh  ones  every  night,  and  this  evenintr  it  full  to 
my  lot  to  be  one  of  the  three.  ° 

Leon.  I  suppose,  madame,  you  havp  no  objection  to 
your  employment,  although  the  ro  are  mav  fine  ladies  wh. 
would  be  unwilling  to  imitate  your  examjplc. 

Eliza.  There  is  notiiing  ve'ry  pleasant  or  nnpleasant 
in  the  office,  and  it  occurs  so  seldom,  that  it  is  not  worth 
noticing.  I  am  confidant  the  dear  little  ones  arc  as 
much  taken  care  of  as  if  I  was  with  them,  whilo  tli- 
sleep  of  my  husband  and  myself  is  never  unneccssarilv 

ft  ell  Wq  who  are  fathers,  friend  Leon,  know  it  is  not 
very  pleasant  to  bo  roused  from  our  repose  bv  a  sualiin"- 
child.  Joking  however  aparr,  such  are  the  arrangements 
of  this communiry,  that  I  am  certain  tFiat  all  the  ciiildren 
are  bette  attendied  to,  andmado  happier  than  if  they  wtro 
loft  to  the  charge  of  private  intviiduals.  A  doctor  is 
always  in  deadiness  to  relieve  them  of  pain,  and  to  re- 
commed  that  diet  and  course  of  life  which  is  the  best  ad- 
apated  for  theiragc  and  constitution. 

Eliza.  Look  at  them,  Mr.  Leon,  and  wherever  did 
you  see  suchhealthy  and  happy  children;  O  that  all 
mothers  did  but  not  knew  blessings  of  our  society,  and 
I  then  am,  confident  they  would  not  suffer  their  husbands 
to  have  a  rooroent's  peace  until  1  they  got  intlih  commu- 
nity. 

fVtU,  We  can  see  our  little  ones  wheneTcr  we  please, 
ahd  whenever  we  think  them  noisy  or  troublesom,  we 
can  easily  avoid  them  by  retiring  to  our  apartments,  the 
library,  or  some  other  private  place. 
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Leon.  I  do  not  wonder  to  liear  Mrs.  Wellborn  such 
vn  eiithusiastic  admirer  of  a  community,  for,  ns  an  af- 
fectionate  mother,  she  must  feel  happy  in  seeing  her 
ciiildren  so  well  looked  after. 

Eliza.  True ;  but  I  have  other  motives  for  wishing  my 
sex  to  live  in  a  community  In  this  little  paradise,  wo- 
men are  treated  aa  rational  creatures,  and  not  domed  all 
their  lives  to  domestic  toils,  witout  having  an  opportunity 
of  improving  their  minds  or  of  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  divine  providence.  After  a  ceHain  age,  we  never 
troblo  oursolvcs  witii  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  ami  1 
know  not  wliat  other  drudgery,  but  are  only  required  up- 
on cert-iin  occasions  to  assist  our  sister  Socialists  with 
our  advice,  and  such  labour  c«  J 00  saw  me  engaged  in 
lliis  morning. 

.Moore.  Great  as  are  undoubtedly  the  advantages  of 
CO  operation  to  men,  ihey  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry, 
to  be  much  greater  to  women. 

fFell.  It  is  time  to  retire  to  our  respective  apprtments. 
Most  of  out  friends,  1  perceive,  have  left  tlie  room,  and 
if  yon  have  no  objection  we  will  follow  them.  As  we  are 
early  risers,  wc  will  take  care  to  call  you,  Mn  ^Leon,  in 
time  for  breakfast. 

Moore.  A-s  ibis  is  litorly  the  abode  of  liberty,  if  you 
sliouUl  find  your  self  fatigued,  you  can  keep  your  room  as 
long  as  you  t'uink  proper,  and  we  will  take  care  and  «end 
you  some  refreshment. 

Lton.  By  no  means.  I  shall  be  up  with  the  sun,  and 
will  meet  you  in  your  breakfast  room.     Good  night. 

Eliza.     Adieu  ! 

.Moore.     Pleasant  dreams  to  you. 

Leon.  They  cannot  be  more  pleasant  than  the  scenes 
I  have  just  witnessed. 

[Exit. 
[To  bo  conlined.J 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE   WOMEN. 

Now  lor  a  trial  of  our  renders'  liberality  and  charily. 
Ito  prociil  itc,  profani !  (Hence,  far  hence,  ye  profiiue  I) 

•'  If  any  man  among  you  seemlth  to  be  wise  in  this 
world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  mayjbe  wise."  "Par 
(jod  lialli  clioscn  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise." — Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  obedience  to  this  sacred  advice,  we  sha!ll  endcuvonr 
to  bring  our  readers  to  that  extremity  of  felly,  which  wo 
consider  \o  be  the  tiircshold  of  wisdom.  In  fact,  if  wf? 
can  possibly  turn  their  brains,  we  shall  do  it,  for  men's 
brains  are  all  wrong  side  upward.  Hence  the  prophet  s»ays, 
"The  world  shall  be  turned  upside  down."  Men 'eltall 
walk  upon  their  headfl--that  is,  the  foudation  of  society 
shall  rest  upon  mind,  and  not  upon  brute  matter.  Lay- 
ing all  joking  and  mystery  aside,  however,  let  us  proceed. 

We  promised  last  week  to  give  an  analysis  of  Wo- 
man's Church  in  faith,  Danoely  the  Soiithc<tttian,orSou:h- 
cotian  Church— *to  clear  the  hidden  gem  it  contains  from 
all  the  rubbish  and  mystery  which  sufrounds  it.  The  rub- 
bish is  no  detriment  to  the  ^cni,  but  often  a  good  pre- 
servative ;  nor  are  the  children  of  this  generation  in  ge- 
neral so  Q||pemely  foolosh  to  despise  a  jewel  because 
there  is  a^art  load  of  trash  around  it  The  Christian 
church  is  female  church,  bieidg  taken  out  of  the  Bide  of 
the  Jewish  church,  as  Eve  out  of  the  side  of  Adhm. 
Hence  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  abondoned  at  its  in- 
fititution ;  the  political  or  cdremonial  law,  which  is  inan's 
prerogatiye,  was.  witbUeldj'tbe  motral  law,  irhich  is  wo- 


man's forte,  was  made  superior  to  the  othta.  Tlie  beard 
which  is  man's  charactetiestic,  has  beea  i^endrally  shaven 
cither  bychurchuien  or  laymen,  atid  JAtterly  ^by  both, 
The  great  original  church  of  Chirisliaaity  has  been  sty- 
led the  Mother  Church ;  and  the  Virgia  Mother  of  God 
has  been  exalted  to  the  greatest  ecclesiaiticle  honois, 
even  te  theFe.indef  himself;  and  the  impression  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  all  the  mystics  and  inspirati  of  the  church, 
that  a  bride  should  appear  in  the  latter  days.  •'  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  her- 
self ready,"  '•  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
marriage."  &c. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
church,  the  spirit  of  woman  appears-to  bestirre  I.  Mnny 
women  in  ditlcnt  countries  have  appeared,  professing  to 
be  this  long  expected,  long-promised  helpmate  to  man,  of 
which  wo  shall  only  mention  two  at  present — namelv, 
Mrs.  Buchan,  in  Scotland,  and  Mrs.  Southcote,in  England. 
Mrs.  Buchan  had  many  followers  while  [she  lived,  and 
was  a  most  remarkable  character, — having  so  m  iny,  argu- 
ments to  adduce  in  ker  own  behalf,  and  so  many  extraor- 
dinary ciruinstances  connected  with  her  history,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  respectable  testimony,  that  old  Mr.  Bell,  a 
respected  and  popular  clergyman  of  Glasgow,  used  to 
M'.y  that  slie  was  enough  to  decive  even  the  ve  y  elect. 
She  (lied,  and  was  bttried  after  the  magistrates  of  Glasirow 
intefored  to  enforce  lier  interment;  for  she  ha  1  told  her 
followers  that  she  would  rise  again,  and  these  seemingly 
wise  ran  were  not  foolish  enough  to  know  the  racanintr 
cf  it,  However,  she  did  rise  again — she  arosj  again  in 
Joannii  Soutiicote,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Islaid,  in  1T03 
a  few  years  afterwards,  and  the  Buchanites  did  not  know 
their  own  mother ;  so  they  were  scattered  liki  snuff  in  a 
world  wind  of  mystery.  Joanna  lived  and  prophesied 
with  great  reputation  for  twenty  two  years;  shj  aUo  died, 
and  was  buried,  and  prophesied  that  she  also  wjuld  rise  a- 
g-ain — but  the  Southeottians  were  to  wise  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  though  many  of  them  assert  to  to  this  day, 
that  when  her  boddy  was  opened,  theproraiseJ  SJiilohwas 
seen  to  ascend  uito  iicaven  in  a  colum  of  vai)or.  These 
are  very  wise  believers:  we  are  afraid  to  argue  with  them. 
P.ut  we  prefer  our  own  simple  folly  to  their  wisdom;  yet 
we  have  no  liositalion  in  declaring  our  firm  conviction 
t'lat  .loanna  will  rise  again,  and  that  her  son  shall  ap- 
pear. 

Of  nil  the  bridct!,  Joanna  js  the  only  one  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  e^tablisiiing  a  church ;  which  church  still  con- 
tinues to  make  converts,  but  is  divided  into  innumerable 
lilile  coteries,  or  private  churches,  spread  all  over  Briton, 
even  to  Aberdeen.  Of  course  she  is  at  present  the  prin- 
cipal, butHCJtthe  only  representative  of  the  Bride.  Her 
writings  arc  also  in  preservation,  which  are  applied  to  as 
divine  athority,  in  ever  respect  equal  to  the  authority  of 
the  old  Bible. 

When  she  comes  again  slie  is  to  come  with  the  Bride- 
grom  and  the  son,  and  tlien  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are 
to  be  united. 

We  shaill  now  make  a  few  brief  oljservations.  Nature 
being  male  and  femalp,  is  bridegroom  andjbride.  The  in- 
dividual mall  woman  are  made  after  this  'great  taodel. 
The  church,  or  universal  man  and  woman,  has  the  same 
twofold  character.  Butnllhough  the  tlrue  and  only  bride- 
groom and  bride  are  the  twofrinoiplds  of  nature,  all  the 
rest  are  representati  .-es ;  and  as  an  individual  in  monar- 
chy represents  a  state,  so,  according  to  the  same  law  of 
nature,  an  individual  man  atod  w^man  represent  the  two 
churclies.    Christ  represented  the  divine  nature  at  the 
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close  of  the  Jewish  church:  why  should:  not  a  wcmnii 
represent  the  humane  nature  at  the  close  of  the  Christiati 
church,  seeing  the  church  is  called  the  bride  of  God  ? 
Answer  that,  ye  Christians  of  the  old  solieol  I 

Again — it  is  not  the  man  church  who  brings  forth   tlie 
son,  but  the  woman  church.     Hence  there  must  bo  a 
third  church,  the  product  of  male  and  female  church. 
Christianity  mnst  hare  a  sou. 

Again— it  is  not  the  first  birth,  orthe  birth  of  the  flcsli, 
which  brings  delirerence,  but  the  intellectual  birth,  or 
birth  of  the  mind^  *  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  lie  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  It  is  not  to  fleuh  and  blwod, 
therefc  re^  or  to  a  literal  birth,  that  we  have  to  look,  but 
to  a  (principle  of  truth,  which  combines  the  two  natures  in 
one.  Hence  Joanna  very  beautifully  says  that  the  ciiild 
is  horn  within  us. 

Bni  did  she  not  deceive  and  disa|>point  her  frjllowei's  ? 
Most  assnredly.  And  did  they  notdeserve  to-bedeceivtMl  .' 
What  were  they  looking  for?  A  lump  of  lleshaii'l  horics. 
t'vcotiieand  lead  them  to  jrlory  ;  some  expectoii  to  Ik; 
ridinj,'  in  carriages  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  iim!' 
ruling  over  the  heretics?,  with  jireat  pomp  and  most  en- 
viable dignity.  Ungenerous  f<x)Is !  to  think  tlinf  llie  re- 
ffoneraiion  of  nature  consisted  of  the  entiuonemeiit  of 
ignorance  and  brute  matter!  Tliey  were  all  deceived,  and 
s<j  was  she  ;  but  still  hei  doctrine  is  true. 

'T^ue?*  says  the  Christian,  '  how  can  it  he  true  wlien 
she  deceived  her  (Tdlowers  ?'  Wo  answer.  How  can 
Jesus  Christ  be  true  when  he  deceived  hi??  Did  he  jio» 
iaU  tliem  he  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  Fieavcn  to  (!<!- 
stroy  Jerusalem — 'there  be  some  standing  Iiere  who  shdl 
not  soe  death  'till  they  see  the  Son  of  Maud'  roiniir;;'  in 
his  kingdom.'  Did  he  not  tell  his  decipks  tijat  »thf;y 
should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel?'  Did  they  not  believe  this  to  the  last  ^  so  tiiat 
when  he  ascended,  the  last  question  they  asked  of  liiuj 
was  this  :  'Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?'  and  away  ho  went  without  giving  thcin  an  an- 
swer. If  the  bridegroom  deceives  and  s|)eaJ<s  inysteri- 
ousto  the  people,  why  should  not  the  bride  follow  hi* 
example?  But  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  in^  deceived. 
Any  schoolboy  who  knows  the  Science  of  Nature,  even 
tlie  rudest  elements,  iniy  ualerstanl  thu  whole  plot  of 
the  drama. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject,  nor  aJiall  we  forget  tho 
r/ther  woman,  the  church  of  materialism,  who  also  rep- 
resents the  bride,  and  has  originated  the  doctrine  of  the 
emancipation  of  sex. 

We  doubt  not  but  the  above  subject  is  involved  in  iriys-> 
tery»  not  to  all,  but  to  a  great  many  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  yet  unacquainted  %vith  the  system  of  nature,  or 
the  Philosophy  of  th3  Ne^r  Moral  World. 

Biit  we  hope  their  charity  will  suggest  tlie  propriety  of 
not  denouncig  tliat  which  they  do  not  aner8tand,and  wate 
fur  the  time  when  an  Eurocliden  of  the  moral  kind  rises 
to  dear  the  atmosphere  we  breath,- and  the  tight  of  truth 
appears  in  her  most  comely  form,  the  world  id^  engaged  in 
dcnouBctag  our  principles,  for  they  are  In  adraoceofthe 
age,  and.  the  people  do  not  understand  tbem. 
But  the  day  dawns,  the  evening  shades  passes  away,.the 
suaisjustbegildiogthetopsof  the  moutains,  all  oature 


seems  to  be  waking  from  the  dark  and  dreary  slumber* 
Ln  which  slie  lias  been  rocked.  Tlie  singing  of  birds 
and  the  voice  of  the  herble  is  heard  in  our  land,  and  we 
wish  the  rest  of  our  fellow  laborers  are  hastening  to 
prosecute  our  toils  of  the  day  life. 

O  that  all  in  the  day  of  his  dying  could   siiy  "  1  have 
fought  my  way  through,  I  have   finished  the  wwU"    iia- 


ture  gave  me  to  do. 


ED 


To  the  Editor,  qf  tho  Herald  of  the  Acw  Motal   Wurki. 
Dear.  Sib,  "', 

I  hail  with  deep  delight  the  persevering  nhd  undaunted 
exertions  yoa  are  now  raising,  in  the  honorble  and  [iraze- 
worth  attempt  to  restore  your  fellow  man,  to  his  origii;al 
po&ition  in  which  nature  first  ini])lanteii  iiini,  and  to  pot 
a  stop  to  those  dire  calamities  to  wliich  in  ]>rescnt  state  of 
affairs  he  is  ewer  exposed.  It  ^lus^  be  looked  updn  as  a 
propitious.moment  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  witness  the  ef- 
forts that  are  now  making  to  break  down  the  Barrior  of 
superstition,  and  the  strong  holds  of  mans  ojipressive  Uk, 
\Vhicli  have  for  so  long  a  periode  enslaved  liis  mind,  and 
to  uproot  the  deep  grounded  jjrejudice,  wliich  iscver  seek- 
ing to  set  man  at  war,  both  with.hiinself  and  thyst>  around 
hirn. 

It  cannot  but  excite  regret  in  the  mind  ol"  the  trut  I'l;!- 
lanlhrophist  to  witness  the  baneful  effects  of  Si^cicty,  in 
its  departure  from  nature's  universal  Liiw,  to  wiiucss  ih< 
lost  and  deplorabl  condition,  to  which  a  great  part  nf  f  fic^ 
human  family  have  been  redliced  in  consequence.  Win, 
tlHit  for  one  moment  will  sit  down,  and  reflect  on  sociery 
a«  it  is,  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  Iieart  and  say  to  hiiustl;', 
'<all's  well."  Whojon  winessing  lifes  wo(?s  and  hearing 
onespeak  of  natural  feeling  in  his  heart,  can  tamely  sit 
down  and  not  feel  himself  a!armc<l  at  tlic  workinf;rs  of 
that  subtle  Hydra  Headed  Monster,  which  in  humane 
shape,  stalks  abroad  like  a  roaring  Lion,  seeking  whom  it 
may  devour.and  spittingits  poison  on  the  heads  of  all,  aiid 
and  wrecking  its  vengeance  on  the  labouring  man.  Who, 
that  having  hi» eyes  open,  cannot  see  into  iho  the  in- 
trigues of  this  cunning  and  designing  reptile,  which  is 
ever  seeking  to  allure  the  mind,  and'  take  jx/session  of 
man's  better  reason,  in  the  exercise  of  that  baneful  and 
pernicious  propensity,  which  is  continually  engage  him  on 
to  acts  of  the  most  desperate  folly,  and  to  set  at  dcftanc*; 
Wisdom's  better  dictates.  Say,  "  Who,  on  witnessing 
the  miaons  influence  which  this  evil  spirfllj^  Self  Love, 
is  DOW  exerting  over  every  tniod  and  direful'  inroads  it  s 
making  on  the  natural  rights  and  enjoyments  of  civili8«<l 
life.  Who,  1  ask  ?  can  be  sensible  of  these  things,  and 
yet  on  the.  eTening  of  bi«  day,  thail  lay  blmaelf  down  on 
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his  bed  of  feadiers,  and  say  in  his  siu',  "  iho'  these  be 
wliat  of  that  to  me,"  I'll  sleep  on.  Hard  and  still' necked 
must  that  being  be,  that  can  suller  himself  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion,  degenerate  indeeed  must  I  e  the  limes 
in  wliicli  he  lives.despite  the  boastcdPhilosopliy  of  t!ic  day 
can  it  be  possible  tliat  any  rational  soul,  uniler  such  au- 
spices, so  far  beniean  liimself,  as  to  imajjin  in  his  henrt, 
that  the  present  slate  of  Society  is  acting,  in  due  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  rights  and  justice,  nr>d  to  be  n  c(.n- 
ootinual  commotion,  and  perpetual  warefaro,  and  ever 
and  anon  striving  to  outvie  each  .ther,  virtually  cutting 
otie  aaothers  throats,  is  in  strict  coiiformiiy  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  can  it  be^  that  any  man  can  so  far  lose  siglit 
of  that  digiiiiy  of  soul»  wliich  alcuc  is^  capable  of  eLvat- 
wig  him  to  the  first  ranks  of  created  beings,  as  to  sutler 
himself  to  be  actuated  by  the  iniprcssion  Ujat  the  present 
circumstances  of  life,  arc  such  as  the  all-wise  cre- 
ator originally  de^igncd  fur  him,  and  that  all  is  in  the 
proper  course  of  nature.  If  so  let  me  exclaim  wretched 
man  tliai  1  am,  wlio  shall  deliver  me  fram  (l.e  boly  of 
this  death  ?  Who  shall  restore  me  to  life  again  ?.  Alas, 
f^r  ir.an  deplorable  is  fliy  condition.  But  there  is  a  |  :o- 
piiiation,  even  the  spirit  of  tru;h,  that  shall  rccancile  ns 
to  a  better  state  of  things.  Yes  fellow  laborers,  a  bet  cr 
time  awaits  us,  but  ij  behoves  yju  lo  arouse  from  your 
deadly  slumbers,  look  about  i.n  I  be  tir  yourselvcB,  i.nd 
aiscrt  your  rights  like  men,  ye  have  been  lovers  of  lurim- 
mon  long  enough,  ye  have  suH'cred  your  selves  lo  be  hd 
»straj  and  trampled  uude  fix)f,  and  |)ersccutcd,  au !  op- 
pressr,  and  euslavcd,  and  Prics-riddcn^  and  Tax-ridilun, 
and  Robbeil  and  Plumkred,  and  Chcaied  and  Ini|»  ted 
ujiou  iuali  iiiaiinep  of  shapes,  in  all  couniries  and  in  .;  1 
1^1  cos  long  enonghjwhile'ye  are  almo^t  litter;  I'y  deprive  d 
(><"  the  rights  of  life,  and  with  sfiarscly  a  standing  place 
to  call  jour  own  ;  wherefore  it  is  high  time  for  you  lo  be- 
stir your  selvas,  to  be  up  atnl  doing.  O  Mr.  Edi/.or,  o'ten 
does  by  blood  boil  in  my  veins;  when  I  contemplate  tie 
woeful  condition  of  a  great  pertion  of  the  laboring  yap- 
Mlaiion.  Hot  indead  doth  indignation  burn  wijhin  itjc 
wiien  I  winess  the  degrading  system  of  society  ;  more 
wpeeially  so,  when  I  see  in  my  fellow  net),  sxhibied  to 
be  the  willing  slave,  and  t«mely  Low,  to  the  rod  uf  t!ie 
ruling  few,  suilcring  hiwself  to  be  wafted  by  every  gi  si 
ot'  wind  that  blows,  like  a  ship  on  the  ocean;  having  no 
bottom  of  bis  own  to  stand  upon.  Fellow  laborers  !  lu 
you  I  ap^al :  to  you  I  address  oiyself ;.  is  tt  not  enough 
that  ye  should  be  willing  to  work,  for  the  liule  bread  you 
•at?  or  is  it  right  that  you  should  be  made  to  submit  to 
such  portions  of  labor,  as  the  ruling  few  may  think  proper 
to  give  or  imiiose  upon  yoo,  and  thereby  subject  you  to 


be  half  your  time  cheated  defrauded  lialf  starting  aad 
depriving  you  of  flie  just  necessariei  of  life,  and  life's  en- 
joyments, and  in  some  cases  be  neceEsialed  to  crouch  to 
the  pitiful  straight  of  asking  at  the  bands  of  your  lords, 
a  raoments  labor ;  and  with  fear  add  trembling,  beg  of 
them  to  condescend  to  permit  you  to  obtain,  to  earn  by 
the  •♦  SWEAT  or  tovr  brow,"  that  which  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep,  flesh  and  bone  together,  say  then  is  this  a 
proper  state  of  things,  for  ye  to  be  noade  to  submit  to; 
was  this  the  only  object  your  great  creator  cguld  have  iu 
view,  when  he  first  brought  yo  inexistance  ;  that  je  should 
be  the  mere  servile  tools  in  the  bands  of  the  favored  Cew, 
and  be  made  to  stoop  to  their  commands. 

What  proof  of  this  is  there  in  the  wisdom  of  creation  in 
the  experiance  of  natural  rights  of  uiversal  truth ;  arc  ye 
not  the  health  and  strength  of  the  land  ?  and  your   labor 
the  marrow  of  its  produce,  are  ye  not  children  of  the  same 
Cotr.mon  parent?    Is  not  your  God  tlie  God  of  all?!  doth 
dofli  not  nature  bestow  her  bounties  alike  on  all?   are   ye 
rot  equal  ^with   your   fcl'ows,.'    and    endowed   with   the 
same  feelings  aud  faculties,  and  capable  of  receiving  the 
same  impresaion,  and  enjoying  the  seme  enjoyments,,  the 
same  rishts  and  priveloges,  and  attaining  to  ibe  same  per- 
fections  then  why  this  mad  disorder?  tiiese  tuir.ul's,  these 
sorrows,  these   back   bitings,  these  conCiciing  interests, 
wl.'y  is  the  hand  continually  lift  against  itself,  seeking  to 
slay  its  adjoining  niember,  yes  fellow  laborers  1  ask,  why 
is  all  this  suiliring?  why  ail  this  war  against  the  light  of 
truth  ?  sqv'  whence  doth  it  spring,  ask  yeursrelvt?,  and  let 
reason  dictate,  is  not  the  evil  chiefly  with   vf  nr.'chcs. 
Does  not  the  sin  lie  a)  yi  ur  own  dotrs,  ar.d  tliC  case  rest 
upon  your  own  shoulders,  is  it  not  that  suiAile  mockery, 
(hat  false  adulation,  that  willingness  af  dii-j  rt-liicn  to  bear 
theyoke  of  imposition,  that  giving  honor  U)  tliose  to  whom 
honor  is  not  due,  and  tribute  lo  whcm  tribute  is  net  due, 
"  that  crouching  submission  to  lordly  rule,"  that  fawning 
parasitical    bending  of  the  knee,   that   readiness  to   be 
swayed  and  governed  at  wilh  that  bowing  to  the  dictates 
cunning  and  designing  men,  that  disposition  to  be  fright- 
ened b}' the  sere-crows  and   bug-bears  of  man's  crafty 
and  wicked  invention?,  and  above  all   the   want  of  that 
execise  of  the  talent  wherewith  all  are  endowed,  and 
which  alone  can  enable  man  to  assert  his  rights,  an  i 
maintain  his  cquilbrium  in  society,    'tis  the    absence    of 
these  noble  gifts  that  subject  man  to  all  the  evils  that  are 
u|)on  him,  'm  that  he  loses  sight  of  that  social  economy; 
for  which  nature  originally  designed  him. 

[To  be  Continued.^) 
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ASSOCIATION. 
c      To  the  EdUor  of  «  Tht  Herald  of  the  JVew  Jforld." 
'"''T>tU  Sir,         ■■  ■'■^'■•; 

'-'      As  one  of  the  avoiwdd  purposes  of  your  paper  is  to  ad- 

{.  'vocate  assDciatloas  of  common  property,  I  beg  leave, 

through  you  columlis,  to  call  the  attontion  of  your  readers 

to  a  plan  of  association  which,  if  carried  out,  would,  I 

think,  prove  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  communiiy. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  among  the  many  plans 
for  the  melioration  of  the  evils  of  society,  that  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  association  ;  and,  although 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  are  so  apparent, 
yet,  when  they  have  been  proposed,  they  have  been 
scorned  as  chimerical  and  impracticable. 

I  am  afraid  that  what  I  am  about  to  propose  will  be  re* 
ceived  in  the  same  light,  although,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is 
evidently  so  practicable,  and  its  results  so  benefieial  to  the 
community.     It  is  this. 

First. — That  a  number  of  individuals  fsay  100,)  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  boo  ts 
and  shoes,  form  thenaselves  into  an  association. 

Secoivl. — That  eacli  of  these  individuals  put  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  association  one-hundred  dollars  in 
cash,  forming  thereby  a  capital  of  Ten-thousand  dollars. 

Third. — That  the  above  sum  be  laid  out  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  the  association  with  the  materials  for 
carrying  on  their  trade,— NSuch  as  leather,  lasts,  tools,  and 
the  many  nrlicles  atMj'.iired  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  both  men's  and  women's.  Also,  for  renting  a 
store,  rooms  for  working  in,  and  lodgings. 
Fourth. — That  each  member  of  the  association,  with 
■  his  wife  and  family,  shall  labor  ten  hours  in  each  day,  for 
the  bcncru  of  the  association,  at  such  work  as  shall  be 
most  suitable  to  their  abilities,  and  that  in  return  he  and 
his  family  sliall  be  entitled  equally  to  the  privileges  of 
good  and  convenient  lodging,  food,  wearing  apparel,  and 
every  oilier  necessary  for  making  bis  home  comfortable 
and  liajtpy. 

Fifth, — The  goods  manufactured  to  be  placed  in  a  store 
or  stores  for  sale  to  ike  best  advantage,  and  the  jiroceeds 
to  go  for  the  purpose  of  buying  materials  for  manufacture, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  members.    And, 

Sixth. — At  the  close  of  the  year  a  regular  statement  to 
tf  be  made  out  of  the  different  expenses  of  the  community — 
'    amount  of  goods  bought  and  sold — gross  profit  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  net  profits  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses. 

The  above  is  a  simple  and  easily  adopted  plan  of  asso- 
ciation fur  Journcymea  Boot  and  Shoe  makers,  but  would 


B  -rve  also  as  a  model  for  the  association  of  members  of  any 
o  licr  trade  ;  or  one  general  association  may  be  formed  on 
t  le  .'•anie  principles  for  the  members  of  every  useful  trade, 
i  icluding  B(x)t  and  Shoe  makeers.  Tailors,  Bakers,  Sjun- 
ners,  Weavers,  Carj)€ntcrs,  Masons,  Smiths,  &.c.  Someprc- 
ti  II  of  ilie  inonibers,  also,  ilioi/ld  co.'-sis-t  of  Agriculturists, 
s  » tiiat  the  aasociaiiou  sljoukl  j)ro(Iuce  within  iisi'lfas  many 
o'  tiie  necossaries  of  life  as  possi!)le.  Hut,  as  we  could 
n  it  cxjit'ct  to  form  so  large  an  asscxijaiioji  as  this  at  i!ie 
fi  St  start,  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious  considoraiiou 
0  your  readers,  ioatlfiiij)t  to  form  at  It  ns-t  a  small  one, 
CO  isistiiig  of  anyone  of  the  above  mom  ioncd  trades,  i  lie 
tho  success  of  wliieli  I  am  ^o  certain  of,  tluit  I  do  not  fear 
ba'.  tlicy  would  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  conse- 
quence. 

Tiie  working  mnn  may  here  ask  wliat  benefit  is  to  ac- 
cr  ic  to  liim  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

This  al(hou»1i,  has  been  fully  shown  in  yonr  pa- 
per. I  will  just  notlca  again.  The  benefit  to  himself 
will  be. 

Ist  Kegtilar,  hut  not  (oo  Inburioas  employment. 
IIcw  many  a  man  is  there  now  who  i.s  idle  one  half 
his  time  in  consequence  of  liis  employer  somefimcs 
not  liaving'  work  for  iiim  to  do,  t)r  engn^-ing  more 
hands  than  he  rcnly  wants,  in  order  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  work  done  in  n  given  time,  and  then,  when 
trade  .slacks  off,  discharges  him  in  a  dull  .season  to  go 
heg  or  starve  ?  Tliis  man,  instead  of  being  as  he  i» 
now,  obliged  (o  work  night  &  day  at  one  time  and 
have  uolhing  to  do  at  anolher,  will  then  have  regular 
iind  ronstant  enii)ioyniont  all  (he  year  round,  A'  ycf 
at  no  time  Ik;  expected  t©  work  more  (hau  (en  hours 
a  day. 

2d  A  eomforfable  home,  good  food  and  raiment, 
providedjfor  himself  and  family.  Is  (his  (ho  case  now 
witli  <he  genera!  run  of  Mechanics  ?  some  of  (hem 
have,  certainly,  very  good  apartmen(s  and  every  ne- 
cessary comfoH,  but  how  many  of  (hem  live  in  a  sin- 
gle ntti«'  room,  or  a  damp  basement,  srairce  large 
enough  to  iiirn  round  in;  where  tiie  man  works,  (he 
wife  cooks,  and  (he  children  play  about,  each  in  (he 
odiers  way,  and  breadiing  an  atmosphere  nei(Uer 
conducive  to  Jiealth,  strength,  or  good  humor. 

3rd  In  case  of  sickncas  he  will  be  eareftilly  at- 
tended to,  and  his  wife  and  family  fMipplied  with  nil 
things  needfut,  just  the  same  as  if  he  were  still  able 
to  perform  Jiis  regular  quota  of  labor.  If  it  were 
only  for  ihis  one  beneflt  arising  from  «ssoeiation,  (Ike 
working  man  ought  €aserly  to  seize  it.  No  longer 
would  his  disease  be  aggravated  for  in:ai\t  of  proper 
medical  attendance,  or  good  nnrsiflg;  nlither  would 
his  mind  liarassed  by  ihe  thonght  that,  wJiile  he  jay 
pining  on  the  siek  l»ed  bis  family  were -destitute  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  These  nueeries  would  be 
spared  him  in  association;  and  the  working  man 


and  Millennial  Harbingep. 
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well  knows  how  many  or  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
workmen  have  been  lost  to  society  Trom  these  miser- 
ies which  await  him  under  the  present  system ;  1 
would  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  new  system 
of  association  to  him,  not  only  as  a  betielH,  but  as  n 
necessity — an  absolute  want,  without  which,  tliu 
working-man  cannot  prosner. 

IJiit  my  IcttSt  is  already  long  enough,  and  I  must 
defer  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to  another  time, 
eoncluding-  by  an  assurance  that  our  princiyles  arc 
tJje  only  pure  dcmocratie  principles  of  equal  ri,'»iti«, 
and  equal  liberties  ;  and  that  the  working  man  nuvcr 
wiil  obtain  these  until  he  uiiites  himself  with  otlwM  .s 
iji  AssucixiiON.  Yours  truly, 

IB!  A  VVoRiUNC  Max. 


^iji  ^mih  of  t^i  ^m  ggoti^f  ggorCt.. 


IVEW-VOnK,  THUBSDAY,   ITIAIT   'it,    1811. 


TiiR  Desi'otism,  tur  Willful,  amj  tuk  Mai.icious- 

XK.SS  OK  TlIK    CLKBUV,    IIKLONGING    TO    THE  DuTCH 
llKKOIUlKU    ClltHCH  Of  the  CiTV  of  NE\V-Y«niv. 

One  of  the  mt)st  flagrant,  one  of  the  most  egregious 
p(»l)isli,  and  high-hundcd  mcasuros  (hat  ever  passed 
under  our  ()!).><ervatiou,  is  a  case  connected  wit.'i  the 
ab'i.ve  b'jdy  of  hioraphants,  pricsily  usurpers  and  ac- 
i.stocratical  demigogues.  We  have  been  accusrojied 
lo  men  and  things,  possess  a  knowledge  uf  hunan 
nature,  read  voluminous  and  wojirisome  details  o( 
ciadical  councils,  priestly  associations,  a"d  august 
a-ssemhlagcs  of  uivi.nk  hiorapliaiits,  but  noivc  of  tlic 
astounding  uttrocitics,  none  of  the  mortifying  ab- 
surdities, none  of  the  wicked  intonsistencies  that 
ever  disgrace  these  pompous  assemblages,  was  ever 
mure  altrocious  than  the  one  above  alluded  to. 
Wo  da  not  hereby  desire  to  be  understood  that  tliey 
have  ct'mmitled  such  extensive  evils  as  many  ot' 
tJieir  predecessors,  but  we  do  most  ardently,  deliber- 
ately, and  actually  maintain  that  the  only  reisoi 
why  they  have  not  w,  because  they  are  prevente.l  by 
the  CIVIL  I'owKK.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  doubt 
not,  that  evQ  this  time  we  should  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  inquisition  ;  the  Au-to-4lefce,  or  to 
llie  conflagrating  dames,  and  the  ashes  of  our  bodies 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  the  Heavens,  amid  tlie 
acclamations  of  an  ignorant,  degraded,  and  priestly- 
ridden  populace.  But  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  and 
glory  to  our  stare,  that  we  are  thus  delivered  from 
the  ferocious  cruelty  of  paotkstant  vopkhy. 
'■  Ye  men  of  flime,  and  bearers  of  the  world, 
Who  toiled  in  life  and  death,  freedom  to  give, 
Now  let  me  crown  your  brows  with  laurals  green^ 
Because  in  freedOm^s  days  ye  nuMle  me  live." 
"^  We  have  not  time  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  case,  bat  think  that  we  are  bound 
in  dot/  to  give  »  concise  statement,  whioh  Is  as 


folIqws;-r- 

Aebarge  was  broDg;h(  before  (he  classes  of  the  City 
N.  T.  (which  is  an  ecclesiastical  body  of  clergymen 
Qf  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church)  against  Dr.  Williann 
l^rownlee,  who  isamembar  of  that  body,  for   a  li- 

l^RLOVS    S1.ANDBB     aud     WILFUL      FALS«BOOP.        Thls 

pharge  was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  said 
classes  and  read  by  the  clerk  in  connection  with  the 
docnmentary  evidence,  names  of  witnesses,  dates  of 
tfansactionfi.   All  in  the   most  orderly,   customary, 
i|nd  formal  manner.     When  the  elerk  was  about  to 
ijead  the  said  document  Dr  Brownlee  rose  from  hi^^ 
seat,  v\  ent  to  the  clerk,  who  was  then  on  his    feet 
ready  to  read  it,  and  enquired  of  and  searched    for 
t^ie  signer  of  the  said  charge,  at  the  same  time  car- 
rying with  him   the   resemblance  of  a  guilty   mind, 
and  having  got  hold  of  the  matter  in    whicli  he  was 
so  deeply  interested,  he  went  to  the  far  corner  of  the 
chapel,  took  down  a  folio,  as  though  he  dcsin  ed  to 
read  it,   but  in  an  instant  he    threw  it  asid,e,  and  in 
the  most  hurried  and   confused  manner  drew  some 
paper  from  his  pocket,  as  though  he    Mas  going  to 
take  notes  of  what  the  clerk  was  reading  ;  but   his 
hand  trembled,  his  face  turned  white,  and  confusion 
sat  in  his  eye-     "Oh  dear  Doctor  I  "     Alter  the  clerk 
had  read  the   charge  with  all   tlie    references  of  the 
proofs.    Then  the  Dr.  rose  from  his  secreted  corner, 
and  in  spite  of  order,  and  in  the  most   confused  and 
chagrined  manner,  without  waiting  for  any   motion 
on  the  subject,   addressed   the  president,  in    which 
address  he  stated  the   most  outragous  liJtiehoods  — 
against  the    most  clear  and  convincing   proofs — in 
which  he  defamed  the  character  of  the  author  of  the   * 
charges   in  the  most  vilianous,   libelous,  and  slan-   /- 
dcrous  terms   that  it  was  possible  for  his  low-Jived 
ingenuity  to  select  from  (be  the  defamatory  vocabu- 
lary of  his  well  known    characteristic  vulgarisms, 
ami  at   the  same  time  presenting  the  appearance  of 
an  exasperated  asp,  determined  never  to   be  satisfied  ,,  . 
without  the  eternal  aniliiiatiou  of  him  who  hud  the 
magnanimity,    the    faithfulness,    and    the   common 
honesty  to  sign  such  a  charge. 

We  propose  to  give  the   particulars    of   (he  case 
aud  a  few  auimadversious  on  them  in  our  next. 


TROUBLE  IN  ISREAL. 


Tv  ihc  Hcralu   of  Luc  Sew  Moral    World. 


MR, 


As  an  evidence  of  your  boM  and  justifiable  denounciatioiis  of 
the  present  arrangements  oi  eociety,  I  transmit  to  your  mural 
ami  viriMous  pages  au  account  of  a  shameful  trauEaction  air.onj: 
the  Isrealites.  Four  or  (ive  week*  since  Barnry  Levy,  cf 
Chatam-street,  and  piesident  of  the  Syntgosue,  Dr.  Ashman, 
1-  Teateneffer,  Carpenter  Fieenon,  My«r  May,  trustees  of 
the  Henry-street  Synagogue,  employed  twa  police  offifitrs  and 
turned  a  respetable  old  gentlemen  out  of  the  Synagogue  who  is 
one  of  the  oWost  memberF  of  the  Hflbrewa  of  the  Guy  of  New 
York.  We  hope  the  pious  Hebrews  will  settle  their  difficulties 
wilhont  throwing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  pious  Christians,  for 
it  is  a  most  awful  concern  ftr  Heritics  to  Mltle  the  disputes  of 
Heritica.    "  _«  A  I't '^ITE. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON  A  CHANGE 
TO  NIGHT. 


FROM  DAY 


;>rf. 


Now  night  drew  on ;  'twas  dark,  and  the  gay  stara, 
Watchiuj  the  Ifowers  as  they  fell  asleep, 
Were  brii,'ht  above  me.    They  were  beautiful, 
And  in  their  soil  revealings  seemed  to  say,  " 

"  Daath  is  but  in  the  dyings     This  I  felt ; 
And  the  first  break  of  silence  w«,8  a  burs!        . . ;  ;^,, 
Of  tearful  ecstacy. 

What  had  I  seen  T     The  sun  of  day  go  down  ; 
The  red  horizon  deepen  into  dark,  .^,,; 

And  its  life-working  influsnce  pass  away ; 
And  yet,  no  death  around  tne :  rather  life, 
Reveal'd  in  a  sweet  contrast,  beautiful  '  "it- 

As  was  the  mid-day  life.    The  accustoiu'd  air  , 

Sparkled  with  splendor,  while  abeve  me  shone 
Centres  of  systems  in  a  single  star 
ConYolved.    *'  Great  God  of  day  and  night,"  I  said, 
"How  wondrous  are  thy  ways!    Lo  !  Nature's  half 
Entranced  in  sleep,  while  on  a  slumb'ring  world 
A  thousand  living  things  are  looking  down." 

Thus  said  I,  or  thus/cZi  I ;  for  the  sosl's  voice 
Spoke  it  within  me,  and  with  accent  solt,  ' 

Attuned  by  Nature  in  her  sympathy.  -       >    ' 

I  stood  awhile— unutterable  thoughts. 
Made  up  of  feeling  most,  and  wonderment, 
Pdss'd  to  and  fro ;  when  like  a  flash  it  cruss'd,  i 

That  what  we  see  in  d^'ing  is  no  iiioi-e 
Than  the  mysterious  mother  oF  now  life  ;  , 

That  life  auJ  death,  and  light  and  dark  are  one ;     '\  '" 
That  all  is  one,  and  that  the  multitude 
Of  varied  life  is  but  a  unity 
Made  so  by  a  wise  Maker. — Frank  Johnson. 

A  D  VE  RTI  SEMEN. 

NOTICE.— "THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
UF  HU.VIAN  HAFl'lNES^.' 
On    Sund.^v  next  at  3 o'clock   V.  M.    Uie  Mi".  ^B.    Tims, 
will   deliver  a  Seimor. 

Tlie  Uev.  J.  M.  Htr  ler  will   deliver  iliscourses  en  Boundless 

luppin'isn-,  C/liristian  EijUiility,  au'i  the  Universal  lledcmptioa 

f  the  In  luHtriou.';  and    FroilixM)';  classes,  from  the  Despotism 

of  cornpetitive  a'.ran;fenieiirs  of  S'Kitty,  in  the  Wooster   street 

Hall,  No  9.-<   Woostor-slreet,  near  Si!i.:g,   every  Sunday,   at  7 

o'clock,  P.  M. 

N.  B. — The  readers  of  the  above  i\"<iji"e  .ire  respectively  in- 
formed, that  the  abive  Society,  is  conii.'c^eJ  with  and  interested 
in  the  proinoti)n  of  the  prineiple."  iieciiHar  to  this  Paper,  which 
if  adopted  would  tranquulize  the  present  agitated  world. 


THOMASWILLIAM  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE, 
for-the  Cure  of  .'\LL  ('iseascsot'the  i^un^s  ;  it  is  a  Medicine,  that 
has  been  out  before  the  PuMic  for  'J  years,  and  it  is  well  known 
in  Europe,  as  wel!  as  America.  It  cures  tlic  following  complaint.';; 
Asthsina,  Phthy.>ic,  Inliauuuatioii  on  the  Lungs,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  &c,  &c. 

Price  l-2i  cents,  7.')  cents,  $1  2.'),  an;!  $-2  00,  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  Proprietress  office  57i  Bowery, 
andbv  the  aulhori.sed  Agents,  viz- 

W.' Van  Embergh,:ni  Pearl-street  .Tohn  B.  Dodd,  643  Broad; 
way,  and  corner  Ninth  street  and  Bro.idway.  Galen  Hunter, 
108  Sixth  Avenue  Alfred  Hill,  20S  Creenwich-st.  Wm.  Maun- 
der, 37  Hudson  street,  Wm.  Brighain,  corner  Avenue  D.  and 
Houston-st.  Stanbury  if«Co..3d  Avenue,  corner Twenty-second- 
etreet.  T.  W.  Betts,304  Iludsoii-st.  E  L  Cotton,  253  Blcecker-sL 
Dr.  W.H.  MilDor,  183  Broadway,  Dr.  Lee,  440  Grand-street, 
.Tames  H.  Hart,  corner  Chambers  st,  &  Broadway,  &.  corner 
Hudsjn.  &  North  Moore-st.  Daniel  H.  Burtn'^ll,  19 Third  Avenue, 
k''  B.  auackinhnch,  709  Greenwich  St.,  &  296  Spring-st.  J.  Wenf 
dovcd,  141  Eighth  Aveaue. 


PSASE'S  CANDY,  45  DivisTON.STnFF.T — I  have  l)een 
troubled  with  a  terrible  alarming  cough,  which  settled  on  my 
lung-i,  and^lhraatened  almost  immediate  death.  I  made  use  of 
many  cough  remedies,  without  experiencing  any  relief,  and  wa« 
induced  to  make  trial  of  Pease's  Horehound,  and  it  aflbrded  in>- 
mediate  relief,  and  I  now  enjoy  as  good  health,  if  not  better, 
than  I  have  for  tv>n  years,  and  wnultfcommend  it  to  all. 

E-  B.  MESEUVE,  121  Firsts!. 

A  VALUABLE  REMEDY.— To  Mrssm.  Pr.MK  *  Sorf, 
•15  Division  stki.k  ".  —  Vour  valuable  preparation  of  Mure- 
hou  id  dL'scrvt's  a  few  reniiirks  from  my  own  experienee.  Being 
in  t!v'  luiblt  of  nddressin.'  freijuemly  large  meeting*,  and  my 
conititutio  1  rendero  !  b^us^eptible  of  cold  from  a  sen. String  lif.-.  I 
fou  1 1  my  siren;:;tli  )ind  houlth  gradually  decaying,  my  siirits 
sin'ii:ig,  mv  lungs  failing'  and  my  voice  faltering  fast.  In  fact,  1 
had  lost  nil  iiopes,  and  every  hour  fuarfnl  oi'  bursting  a  blooJ- 
vesiol,  wlc'ii  your  Horehound  Candy,  and  the  cures  it  had 
effjcted,  re:i  -hod  me.  1  believe  I  took  but  one  pa'-'kage,  when 
every  unfavoralile  synipion  disappeared,  and  my  geiieal  health 
imp.-)V(.d.  1  feel  now  regenerated  so  completely  that  1  am  freely 
em  o-.vered  to  Kjieak  and  art  better  than  I  did  three  years  ago. 
My  a.^^etite  is  good,  and  my  general  health  restored.  You  can 
m  ike  any  use  you  plnc.-o  of  this  certificate,  which  it  would  l»e 
in  tistice  to  withold  from  the  public  as  well  as  vourself. 

J    WELCH,  Ml  Gold  street,  Brooklyn. 

CP  Earh  Package  of  the  genuine  Pease's  Candy  is  signed  J. 
Pcas!  &  Son. 

CI  )sed  on  the  Sabbath.-  Agents— Rushton  &  Aspinwall,  in  all 
three  stores.  Gabandam,  .07  Sixth  Avenue.  Allison,  'l;-^8  Grand- 
s'reet.  Axford,  183  Bowery.  Wood,  cornes  of  Grand  and  Divi- 
sion-.=treet  Woorter,  304  Secon-strect.  Timpson,  corner  Fulton 
and  WilliBm-st.  Stuurt,  eornor  Ilauston  and  Clinton  st.  Pick- 
ford  corner  Goerak  and  Stanton  st.  Swarts,  130  East  Broadway. 
Wadsworth,  Providencr,  11.  I.  Hays,  13!)  Fulton-st.  Brooklyn. 
and  also  by  most  of  the  respectable  Druggists  and  Grocers  in  the 
city. 

N.  B. — Pedlars  and  Confectioners  do  not  sell  Pease's  Candy. 
Each  Agent  who  sells  the  genuine  has  a  Certificate  of  .\geney, 
signed  by  the  proprietors,  J.  Pease  and  Son,  45  Division-st. 

O-TERMS.— The  New  AIor.al  Would  will  b^ 
published  every  two  weeks,  until  there  are  kive  ihj.nurei) 
sunscRiBERs,  whfn  it  will  become  a  weekly  publication,  at 
S2  per  annum,  or  §1  2i  for  six  moiitfis,  to  be  paid  in  ai.l- 
vance.  .       „,<  ;  ,.     :,   /'.,  

Eoenjone  who  signs  for  thin  paper,  is  considered  a  y^<i>ly 
Subset  ibsr,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed  upon 
at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  loishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  ly  applying  at 
Piialo.n's  Book  Store,  3G  Chatham-strert.  and  No.  ^ 
Chatham  Square,  3d  story.     <,,    , ,.,  ,,..^s^  .  ,;.    .,        -  ,;i  , » 

JVo  paper  will  he  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  g'veu 
and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

Jldvertisemenls  incerted  on  moderate  terms. 

jV*.  B. — All  communications  to  tlu  Editor,  must  be  di- 
rected to  Ao.  1  Chath'im  Square,  or  lo  any  of  the  Meetings 
of  the  Society  for  live  promotion  of  Human  Happiness,  fr«t 
of  Postage. 

(S.  B.  WIIITK.     ^   ^'  ^ 
BOOK    AJVD  JOB   PRINTER 

N*.  1  Chatham  Siqanr«, 

Over  Baker's  Exchange  otficc.— Books.  Pamphlets,  Hand  Mtlii 
Blanks,  Cards,  &c.  &c.  executed  to  order  in  the  neatest  Miau- 
ner,  and  the  lowest  Cash  Prices, 


fltiK  gp^Sllftifiil  p^£iiri»Sii®ftr< 
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^'  I  am  a  man,  and  deem  nothing  which  relates  to  a  man  foreign  to  my  feelingsi" 
"  Pliito  Is  my  Iriend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  buth  'I'l  uth  Is  mjre  my  friend." 


REV.  J.  M.  IIORNEB, 
EDITOR. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  10,  1841. 
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COMMUNITY. 

Continued  from  JS'o.  10. 

Leon  solus 

Surely  every  thing  in  this  delightfuJ  spot  is  calculat- 
ed to  make  me  discontented  wi  h  my  present  station  in 
life.  1  niu>t  soil  my  property  and  live  with  these  hap- 
py people.  With  liow  much  harmony  and  benevolence 
are  all  their  plans  conducted.  They  live  as  one  cheer- 
ful familVj  without  care  and  without  anxiety. 
Enter  Trajmi. 

Trajan.  Good  morning'.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  breakfast,  and  as  most  of  our  brother 
socialists  will  be  engaged  for  a  few  hours,  it  being  hay 
harvest,  1  thought  I  would  follow  you  into  the  library, 
and  enjoy  a  little  of  your  conversation. 

Leon.  You  are  very  obliging  indeed.  My  mind  is 
so  full  of  what  I  witness  in  this  Eden,  that  I  cannot 
oven  read  any  of  your  books  with  common  attention  ; 
and  yet  you  have  an  excellent  collection. 

Tra.  We  iiave  been  particularly  careful  in  selecting 
our  books,  although  we  have  some  that  will  suit  all 
tastes  and  ages. 

Leon.  I  perceive  you  are  not  like  Plato,  Sir.  You 
have  not  excluded  the  poets  from  your  shelves. 

Tra.  There  are  many  of  us  who  seldom  read  poetry, 
but  then  there  are  others  who  delight  to  sii  in  one  of 
our  gardens  or  groves,  and  fascinate  their  imaginations 
with  the  the  elTusions  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton. 

Leon.  I  should  judge  from  your  conversation,  that 
your  studies  were  similar  to  my  own.  I  must  conless 
I  prefer  history,  metaphysics,  and  the  different  depart- 
ments of  natural  philosophy,  to  any  other  literary  pur- 
suits. 

IVa.  They  are  all  subjects  of  immense  importance, 
and  I  have  studied  them  with  rapture  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  derived  more  profit  from  mathematics  than 
from  any  other  branch  of  literature.  I  have  also  per- 
used several  works  on  national  economy,  and  have  al- 
ways been  surprised  that  such  an  important  science 
■hould  be  so  little  attended  to  be  the  greater  part  of 
scholars. 

Leon.  Unfortunatly,  the  systems  of  our  political  econ 
omists  are  only  adapted  for  the  few  and  not  for  tne 
many  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  may  suit  competitors, 
but  not  co-operators. 

Tra.  Your  remark  is  just,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
yet  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  a  few  publi- 
^tions  on  poli^cal  economy,  which  may  be  read  with 


considerable  benefit.  Edmond's  Practical,  Moral,  an- 
Political  Economy,  and  Alore's  Utopia  are  my  favour 
ites. 

Leon.  Of  course  you  except  Thomson's  Distribution 
of  Wealth,  Owen's  Essays,  and  a  few  other  produc- 
tions of  modern  writers  on  a  community. 

Tra.  Undoubtedly  ;  but,  then,  our  way  of  living  is  a 
complete  science  in  itself. 

Leon.  I  thought  I  heard  you  "praise  More's  Utopia. 
What  makes  you  such  an  admirer  of  that  production  ? 
1  must  confess  1  have  not  read  it,  altiiough  1  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  reason. 

Tra.  What  is  it? 

Lean.  I  was  told  it  was  extrravagaotly  visionary, 
that  it  would  be  complete  waste  of  time  to  peruse  its 
wild,  extravagant  statements. 

Tra.  Ah,  Sir  !  Have  you  lived  so  long  in  the  world 
as  not  to  know  that  every  Important  reformation  has 
been  looked  upon  as  visionary  ?  ']  he  fact  is,  this  very 
work  we  are  speaking  about  contains  many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  community,  and  abounds 
with  admirable  reflections  on  the  follies  and  vices  of 
of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  has  scnie  erroneous  and  preposterous  notions, 
and  indeed  lew  books  are  without  them. 

Leon.  Hive  you  the  book  in  the  library  ? 

Tra.  Tliere  it  is  in  Latin,  and  here  is  an  excellent 
translniion  of  the  same  work.  I  sometimes  think  that 
some  of  our  modern  writers  on  cooperation  are  more 
indebted  to  it  than  they  imagine,  although  it  is  very 
possible,  that  when  two  authors  write  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, they  may  unintentionally  deliver  similar  senti- 
ments or  remarks. 

Leon.  To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  this  and 
other  books  in  your  library,  1  should  think  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  were  great  readers. 

Tra.  We  have  very  few  among  us,  either  men  or 
women,  but  what  are  very  studious,  and  eagerly  thirst 
after  the  waters  of  truth  and  wisdom.  It  is  the  infor- 
mation diffused  among  us  that  makes  our  community 
so  prosperous.  Without  knowledge  we  could  effect 
nothing;  and  with  it,  we  can  almost  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Leon.  Yet,  sometimes  you  must  surely  have  to  deal 
with  ignorant  and  selfish  members. 

Tra.  Yes,  and  we  know  how  to  manage  them.  Late- 
ly, for  instance,  there  was  a  man  whose  sole  delight 
was  eating  choice  dishes,  and  yet  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  means  by  which  delicacies  could  be  obtained.  So 
that  he  could  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  sleej)^ 
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upon  a  bed  of  down,  he  cared  not  whether  the  com- 
munity was  in  a  prosperous  or  a  ruinous  condition.  Of 
course,  his  case  came  before  the  committee  for  regu- 
lating public  morals,  and  they  determined  to  reform 
him.  This  committee,  I  should  have  told  you,  consists 
of  twenty  of  our  elderly  bretliren,  and  is  cliosen  an- 
nually, like  the  other  public  officers. 

Leon.  Such  a  body  of  men,  1  should  think,  must  be 
of  great  service  in  your  society.  But,  pray  proceed, 
I  long  to  hear  how  they  reformed  this  glutton. 

Tra.  They  thought  they  would  not  let  their  unfortu- 
nate brother  perceive  that  they  took  any  notice  of  his 
folly,  but  would  try  to  change  his  mode  of  life  by 
changing  the  motives  which  operated  upon  his  mind. 
Every  punishment,  but  what  naturally  follows  the  per- 
petration of  wretchedness,  we,  of  course,  exclude  from 
our  communUy. 

Leon.  What,  reform  a  man  and  not  inflict  some 
chastisement  upon  him !  Vou  amaze  me.  O!  if  our 
legislators  knew  your  plan  of  proceeding  how  much 
misery  they  could  prevent,  and  how  many  lives  would 
be  saved,  which  are  now  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
public  executioner. 

Tra.  We  remembered  that  the  best  way  to  make  the 
person  that  we  are  speaking  of  see  the  lolly  of  his  con- 
duct, was  to  treat  him  in  the  same  Way  that  a  grocer 
treats  his  apprentice.  We  sujiplied  him  with  such  an 
abundance  of  rich  dishes  that  he  became  quite  satia- 
ted, and  sooji  took  to  niore  simple  diet. 

Leon.  But  did  this  stratagem  make  him  industrious? 

7Vrt.  Not  altogether;  but  wo  followed  up  our  plan 
with  conr&rsation  and  kind  advice,  till  he  absolutely 
became  so  fond  of  labouring  with  his  brother  co-oper- 
ative, that  he  is  now  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the 
society.  I  remember  very  well  frightening  him  by 
showing,  in  a  lecture  on  chenii<!ry  and  anatomy,  which 
we  got  him  to  attend,  tliat  a  wlDtliful  glutton  could  not 
enjoy  his  meals  so  well  as  the  labouring  man,  who  gets 
an  appetite  by  working  in  the  fields,  and  that  such  an 
unfortunate  individual  must  expect,  from  the  effect  his 
improper  food  would  produce  upon  his  blood,  that  he 
would  either  die  prematurely,  or  be  terminated  with 
some  dreadful  disease.  We  had,  however,  another 
person  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  than  the  one 
we  mentioned,  and  we  really  thought,  atone  time,  that 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  exclude  him  from 
our  society. 

Leon.  1  should  like  to  hear  an  account  of  him  ;  be- 
cause, so  high  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  judg- 
ment of  yourself  and  the  other  cen.sors,  that  any  indi- 
vidual must  be  a  clever  fellow  that  could  withstand 
your  kind  designs  for  his  amelioration. 

Tra.  I  trust  that  our  proceedings  have  been  always 
founded  upon  the  beautiful  advice  of  Jesus,  "  Be  ye 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as^  doves.'  To  return 
to  what  we  were  just  talking  about.  Thi*singular  man 
was  a  busy-body,  or  a  person  who  seemed  to  take  a 
delight  in  making  mischief.  By  some  over.sight,  he 
was  admitted  into  our  community,  although  we  soon 
found  that  unless  he  changed  his  conduct,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  important  concern  in  which 
we  had  embarked,  without-great  uneasiness.  Nothing 
pleased  him.  The  officers  he  called  aristocrats,  and 
our  children  slaves.  It  was  a  shame,  he  said,  that  the 
females  should  work  in  tlie  fields,  and  that  we  laid  out 
so  much  money  in  machinery.  He  knew  another  in- 
•titution  that  would  be  far  superior  to  a  community, 
und  lie  would  advise  his  brother  co  opieratives  to  gof 


with  him  to  America,  and  live  with  the  Indians  in  e,< 
state  of  nature.  Thus  he  went  on,  talking  to  one  mem- 
ber and  then  toanother,  till  at  last,  some  of  our  breth- 
ren began  t»>  think  that  his  nonsense  was  very  plausL' 
blfe  and  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

Leon.  A  most  unpleasant  man  to  manage. 

Tra.  I  and  the  other  censors  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  his  charges 
and  complaints.  We  were  certain  that  in  no  society 
could  he  find  half  so  much  freedom  and  comfort,  but 
still  we  were  aware  that  mankind  do  not  always  know 
what  is  good  for  them,  and  that  they,  are  too  ready  to 
listen  to  idle  tales.  Fortunately,  too,  wo  were  all  im- 
bued with  the  philosophical  dogma,  "  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  is  tiie  combined  etlect  of  his  {>ecu- 
liar  organization,  and  the  influence  produced  upon 
that  organization  by  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  has  been  surrounded.  In  short,  that  his  character 
is  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him." 

Leon.  A  mo.st  important  doctrine,  which,  if  properly 
understood  and  acted  upon,  would  fill  all  mankind 
With  benevolence  and  every  other  holy  aflection. 

'J'ra.  Upon  this  doctrine  we  resolved  to  act.  I'ut  still 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  those  circumstances  whicli  siiould 
produce  a  beneficial  change  in  the  conduct  of  our  sin- 
gular brother.  We  did  not  like  to  expel  him,  and  yet, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  At  last,  i)y  making  a  i)roj)er  in- 
quiry into  his  character,  we  found  that  although  he 
was  fond  of  power,  yet  he  was  an  affectionate  I'atlier 
and  particularly  desirous  that  his  children  sliould  have 
a  good  education.  Tliiseducation,  loo,  we  well  knew 
he  was  unable  to  give  them  if  lie  were  to  leave  our  so- 
ciety. 

Leon.  With  this  information,  how  did  you  proceed? 

Tra.  We  went  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  requested 
him  to  take  every  pains  in  his  power  with  the  pupils 
above  alluded  to,  and  to  let  them  be  with  their  father 
as  much  as  possible.  This  made  our  discontented  bro- 
more  satisfied,  and  to  crown  our  efforts  with  success, 
we  at  last  procured  him  the  situation  of  superintendent 
of  our  kitchen. 

Leon.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  a  better  stratagem 
than  to  give  a  vain  man  a  subordinate  situation;  it 
makes  hin«  appear  important  in  his  own  eyes,  and  re- 
moves strong  motives  of  discontent.  Still,  1  suppose, 
you  are  apprehensive  that  he  will  become  unruly  at 
some  future  period. 

Tra.  Not  at  all.  We  have  constantly  been  excrcin- 
ing  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  mind,  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  himself  and  his  children.  We  ha.e  enlarged 
his  understanding,  by  putting  valuable  books  into  his 
hands,  and,  finally,  we  liave  fully  c<.)nvinced  him,  that 
to  be  a  member  of  our  counuunity,  is  a  greater  lionor 
than  to  be  a  Lord  or  an  F.mperor.  I  am  confident  that 
we  have  not  a  Socialist  among- 1  us,  who  is  more  zeal- 
ous to  promote  the  intei  est  of  our  society,  or  to  enforc* 
its  law.s. 

Leon.  Hear  this,  ye  Dracos,  ye  stern  bigots,  and  ty- 
rannical pedagogues,  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  re- 
form your  fellow  creatures  by  acts  of  gentleness  and 
forbearance ;  even  when  their  characters  have  been 
previously  ill  informed. 

7Vo.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Leon,  that  such  proceed- 
ings as  those  you  have  just  heard,  are  not  only  th« 
most  Christian,  but  also  the  most  efficacious;  they  are 
in  fact,  built  upon  tne  woros  ol  tne  Apostle  Paul,  which 
ought  to  regulate  all  bodies  of  men  :  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for  ift.;' 
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'SO  doinjr  thou  shall  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head  ;" 
or,  as  ilie  words  may  be  paraphrased,  "  If  the  heart  of 
your  adversary  is  not  unusually  iiard,  this  conduct  will 
■soften  him  and  brin^r  |iim  to  a  t)etfer  temper.  In  the 
best  senrse  oftlie  words,  you  will  heap  coals  of  fire  up- 
on his  iiead  ;  you  will  melt  him  into  penitence,  and 
cast  his  mind  with  a  new  mould." 

Leon.  I  find  we  are  interrupted;  our  friends  have 
■returned  from  haymaking;  and  here  come  Wellborn 
and  Moure  to  seek  us, 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  f)ie  Tirtn.script. 
POPERY  STRIPPED  OF  ITS  GARB. 

An  article  inuler  the  above  title,  and  denouncing  a  book 
recciulv  iiulilisheil.  was  noticed  in  or  f  your  colunuis, 
coiiipl;tiiiiii<T  ol  ''calumnious  iiisiuu.itii..  .ii.d  assertions 
against  the  characters  of  several  highly  ii'SpeclaMe  minis- 
ters oftlie  gospel  in  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  J.  AI.  Horner, 
whose  sole  ohject  in  this  j)uhlicalion  appears  lobe,  to  ju.s- 
tify  himself  and  abuse  others:"  but  in  v/hich  a  farther 
coinpiainl  is  most  miraculously  manufactured,  that  the 
wiirk  '•  bns  no  reference  to  Romanism"  in  any  of  her 
ghostly  characters. 

Now,  ISIr  I'lditor,  it  is  natural  ihat  your  readers  shrulil 
fncpiire  for  the  distinguished  denomination  of  those  'diigh- 
ly  ri'speciablc  iiiiiiislers."  wdio  feel  the  weight  of  what 
they  call  ■' calumnious  insinuations  and  assertions  under 
the  imposing  title  of  '■  I'ojiery  stripped  of  its  garb,"  and 
for  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  this  work  from  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  II.  i  should  judge  tVoni  that  article,  that  a  number 
of  clerical  genllenien  in  this  city,  feed  a  little  (diagrintd  at 
the  sight  of  their  "high  respectability"  called  to  account 
before  an  ini[)artial  public.  And  verily,  sir,  for  what  cause 
has  the  Rev.  .1.  .M.  U.  drawn  aside  a  sectarian  veil,  and 
stripped  ^everal  ••  highly  res|)ectable  ministers  in  ibis  cily" 
of  their  "  jtapal  <rarb  .■'"  Why  are  these  huiuble  disci|des 
of  Matthias  and  Rockholdt,  those  intolerant  champions  of 
J. 5315,  who  deposed  mairislrates  and  conliscatcd  goods  at 
Munster,  to  be  classed  with  the  mercenary  Romans  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  Why  is  a  "highly  respectable  minis- 
try in  the  city  of  iVew  York"  to  endure  "caluiuidous  insi- 
nuations and  assertions"  for  publishing  charges  false  and 
"calumnious"  in  their  sectarian  sheets  against  "the  Rev. 
J.  M.  II."  for  no  fault,  except  that  he  is  an  oj)en  commun- 
ionist — a  christiun  and  patriot,  having  the  best  recommen- 
dations from  ilie  <'(debrated  Robert  Hall,  D.  D.?  Bui  an 
.  open-conununion,  libera!  and  able  divine,  has  no  right,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  '•  highly  respectable  ministers,"  to 
preacii  against  the  errors  of  "Matthias  and  Rrockholdl," 
nor  to  vindicate  the  "  communion  of  all  visible  saints"  to 
the  disadvant;;;re  of  "  an  nutlioratiri'  minisfnj,"  making 
"  im»(.<7's(V)H  a  line  of  demarkation  between  ilic  precious 
.  and  the  vile  1" 

But  these  'highly  respectable  ministers  in  this  city* 
hare  previously  felt  a  shock  from  the  profound  reasoning 
of  J.  M.  II. — against  their  persecuting  sys'tcm  of  intoler- 
ance, and  ihey  have  rewarded  this  scholar  and  divine  for 
his  defence  of  Christian  concord  and  brotherly  love  with 
horrific  pajjal  'calumniation  ;'  their  pulpits  have  resound- 
ed, and  their  presses  teemed  with  unfounded  charges  a- 
gainst  this  good  man,  whose  zeal  and  christian  philanthro- 
py contribute  to  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
•ufTering;  has  been  his  hard  lot  in  consequence  of  the  '  ca- 
lumnious insinuations  and  assertions  of  several  highly  re- 
<ap«ciable  ministers  of  the  gospel  Id  this  city,  whose  sole 


object'  in  the  publication  of  several  false  charges  against 
'  the  Rev.  J.  M.  IT.'  appears  to  be  to  justify  themselves  and 
their  unauthorative  system,  and  'to  abuse'  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman with  hard  words  because  they  have  no  convincing 
arguments. 

But  these  'highly  respectable  ministers'  are  now  laying 
violent  hands  upon  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures; 
after  presenting  uiany  '  calumnious  insinuations  and  asser- 
tions' against  the  Rev.  J.M.  Mornerand  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society,' they  have  concluded  to  new  model  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  suit  their  contracted  minds,  that  in  the  result, 
they  may  produce  an  army  of  bigoted  desperadoes,  who 
will  mu//le  the  press,  and  furevcr  prohibit  the  publication 
of  another  book  entitled  -Piiitirij  alrippid  of  il.s  garb.' 

Let  the  reader  turn  his  ;itleiili()n  to  a  letter  recently  pub 
lished  by  the  'New  Yoik  Baptist  Association,'  and  satis- 
fy himself  that  the  jiublicatiou  of  an  '  improved  version  of 
the  Bible'  is  contemplated,  the  title  page  of  which  is  now- 
entered  in  the  clerk"s  ollice  of  the  Southern  District  of 
IVew  York:  and  without  which,  these  -highly  respectable 
ministers'  acknowledge  that  their  system  remains  unsup- 
ported, 'and  so  far  as  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  concern- 
ed, the  Bnrtist  denomination  have  nothing  to  stand  upon.' 
In  this  ;  ;irising  production  many  '  calumnious  insinua- 
tiims  and  ii.-;ertions'  are  made  and  '  their  sole  object  ap- 
pears to  be  to  justify  themselves  and  to  abuse'  the  learned 
and  pious  gentlemen  who  translated  the  Bible  from  the 
original  into  the  English  language. 

\Vhy  this  new  and  surprising  viVort,  if  it  be  not  the  in- 
tention of  these  'highly  respectable  ministers  in  this  city,' 
to  go  onward  in  a  jjresumpluous  and  forced  march  to  es- 
tablish an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  equally  as  fatal  to 
Christian  toleration  as  was  the  Spanish  Papal  Inquisition? 
Why  this  presumptuous  and  rigid  dictation?  Why  this 
awful  and  solemn  trifling  with  God's  holy  word,  if  there 
exist  no  fatal  determination  that  ecclesiastical  domination 
in  its  most  rigid,  cruel  and  intolerant  characters,  shall  tri- 
umph over  the  riglits  of  freemen  and  the  unbounded  liber- 
ty of  conscience. 

Indeed,  sir,  '  the  Rev.  J.  M.  H.'  in  the  book  complained 
of  in  the  above  article,  has  attacked  Romanism  as  it  exists 
in  full  life  in  the  dogmas  of  these  '  highly  respectable  mi- 
nisters'now  combined  in  an  unholy  league  to  divide  'the 
household  of  faith,'  and  to  dictate  Uie  use  of  a  sectarian 
Bible  to  the  people  of  America  ;  the  comfortable  influence 
of  which  shall  in  future  prevent  the  '  imposingtitle  of /V 
ppry  .<f7n'jipfcl  nf  ils  iTdfb,^  or  the  work  i)f  iniquity  checked 
ill  its  p}-iigreKs.' 

In  the  work  under  the   above  title,  '  Popery  and  clos* 
cow  VI  tin  ion  arc  identijird  and  e:rposed.'' 
1st — The  Romanists  claim  to  be  'the  only  authorative  mi- 
nistry and    church,   having  a   regular  succession  from 
Christ  and  his  apostles.' 

IXI^The  ^highly  respectable  ministers'  of  rigidism  as- 
sert the  same  claim. 

2d — The  Romanists  make  '  baptism  a  door  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  a  term  of  admission  to  their  commu- 
nions.' 

|l5^The  'highly  respectable  ministers  of  this  city'  con- 
sider all  baptisms  invalid  which  are  not  administered  by 
Rigidists,  and  they  admit  none  to  a  participation  of  the 
mercies  of  Christ's  kingdom  who  belong  to  other  commu- 
nions. 

3d— The  Romanists  amalgamate  the  'old  and  the  new 
dispensations  or  covenants,  having  separated  themselves 
from  all  other  religions,  presuming  to  change  the  word 
of  God,  and  pretending  to  give  authority  to  the  scrip- 
tures.' 
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53" The  ^highly  respectable  ministers' are  grounded 
t>n  the  same  amalgamation,  and  havin?  separated  them- 
selves from  the  American  Bible  Society,  are  bold  in  as- 
serting their  authority  to  give  a  new  sense  to  the  English 

scripture..43l 

4th — The  Romanists  violently  persecute  by  force  of  arms 

with  '  calumnious  insinuations  and  assertions'  all  who 

complain  of  their  intolerance  and  refuse   obedience  to 

their  dogmas. 

|l3"The  •  highly  respectable  ministers  of  this  city'  have 
by  force  of  arms,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  author  of  '  Po- 
pery stripped  qfilsgarb,^  because  'the  Rev.  J.  M.  H. 
asked  for  information,  why  they  published  against  him 
false  '  calumnious  insinuations  and  assertions'  which  they 
dare  not  attempt  to  support,  though  repeatedly  challenged 
to  the  task.^f^l 

We  state  positively,  that  the  conduct  and  the  errors  at- 
tacked and  exposed  by  'the  Rev.  J.  M.  H.'  are  popery  ex- 
isting in  full  life,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  all  the  as- ' 
tonishing  glory  of  the  dark  ages,  and  that  '  Popery  stripped 
of  its  garb,'  is  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  'workings  of 
iniquity,  and  of  the  decf  i,  ableness  of  unrighteousness' i 
foretold  by  St.  Paul.  | 

Should  any  of  the  'highly  respectable  ministers  of  the 
gospel  ill  this  city'  feel  disposed  to  make  it  evident  that 
their  cruelty  to  the  innocent,  on  account  of  difference  in 
sentiment,  is  no  part  of  Popery,  they  are  now  challenged 
to  meet  an  investigation  of  the  errors  and  horrors  charged 
against  them  by  the  author. 

Jl3'But  these  'highly  respectable  ministers'  who  have 
violently  maltreated,  and  published  false  'calumnious  in- 
sinuations and  assertions'  against  '  the  Rev  J.  M.  H.'  Will 
'  not  be  timid  with  their'  new-modelled  sectarian  Bible 
and  'close-communion  creed  in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of 
faggots  in  the  other;'  and  when  they  have  bound  brother 
Hume,  and  Homer,  upon  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  'they  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  they  behold  the  bones  of  Bunyanand 
Robert  Hall,  consumed  upon  the  funeral  pile. '.4!3| 

Now,  'what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch.'  The 
enemy  is  at  the  very  door ! 

HEZEKIAH  O.  SCHESUCK. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  Wtrld. 

In  different  ages  of  the  world  different  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature  have  been  called  good   and  bad  ;  and  now  a 
like  variety  of  opinion  exists  in  the  various  nations  of  the 
world,   according  to  the  political  and  religious  dogmas 
which  prevail  in  each,  and  thp  unnatural  customs  which 
,  these  dogmas  have  generated.     A  man  who  is  called  bad 
or  good  in  one  country,  will  not  therefore  be  considered  so 
in  another  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  shade  of  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  not  only  in  distant  nations 
but  in  different  classes  and  sects  in  the  same  country  ;  in 
fact  there  is  no  fixed  standard  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of 
.a  good  or  a  bad  man,  both  terms  have  ever  been  the  crea- 
tion of  the  prejudices  and  imaginations  of  the  human 
-mind,  according  to  the  education  it  has  received  ;  and  men 
Y  'have been  fuaished  and  rewarded,  and  premised  future  eter- 
■},  nal  rewards,  and  threatened  with  future  eternal  punish- 
-r:  ments,  in  one  age  or  country,  which  in  another  would  have 
subjected  them  to  opposiie  treatment.     It  is  probable,  from 
ri  ^present  appearances,  that  this  error  is  destined  to  be  speedi- 
i'  ly  removed,  and  that  these  terms  will  no  longer  be  applied 
b'^s  heretofore:  that  arrangements  for  punishing  mankind  for 
-^ij^ing  what  they  are  formed  to  be  by  circumstances,  and 
•education,  will  soon  appear  to  be  too  glaringly  absurd  and 


unjust  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  that  the  language  of 
abuse  will  no  longer  be  applied  to  our  fellow  men,  who 
have  been  compelled  to  possess  or  acquire  qualities  which 
are  inferior.  Men  are  made  to  be  what  they  are  by  their 
organization,  and  the  eternal  circumstances  which  act  up- 
on and  influence  it.  None  are  or  can  be  bad  by  nature  ; 
their  education  is  always  the  business  or  work  of  society, 
and  not  of  the  individual;  the-individual  is  thus  evidently 
a  material  of  nature,  finished  and  fashioned  by  the  society 
in  which  he  lives,  according  to  the  ignorance  or  intelli- 
gence, or  the  knowledge  of  hunian  nature,  which  that  so- 
ciety has  been  made  to  possess,  and  by  the  influence  of 
other  external  circumstances  with  Which  the  individual 
may  be  surrounded.  It  must  therefore  be  a  grave  error  to 
make  man  responsible  for  what  influences  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  compelled  him  to  be.  If  his  original  organi- 
zation has  been  the  most  unfavourable  in  its  combinations, 
and  if  the  circumstances  by  whichlie  has  been  surrounded 
from  birth,  have  been  of  the  most  inferior  description,  the 
individual  is  more  an  object  for  the  pity  and  commisera- 
tion of  those  who  have  received  a  superior  organization, 
and  who  have  been  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstan- 
ces ;  it  is  therefore  cruel  and  unjust  in  the  extreme,  still 
further  to  punish  and  afflict  a  poor  individual,  after  he  has 
been  ill-treatfed  by  pernicioas  influences,  nnd  the  society 
in  which  his  character  has  been  formed  from  birth.     .     . 

One  word  more.  A  condition  of  society  so  grossly  im- 
mofal  as  that  which  now  afflicts  the  population  of  the  world, 
has  never  yet  before  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  danger  to  all  classes,  fortunately  for  mankind,  render 
some  change  to  a  new  and  greatly  superior  state  of  exist- 
ence necessary  for  the  safety  and  further  progress  of  socie- 
ty. Yours  truly, 

''       '  FRANCIS  ARTHOR. 

New  York,  June.  .  '  ' ; 


THE  HERALD  OF  THE  NEW  MORAL  WORLD. 


NETT  YORK,  THVRSDAT,  JVNE,  lOt  1841, 


The  cause  and  continuance  of  Dr  Brotcnlee^s  persectition 
against  our  cause  and  its  advocates. 


We  now  hasten  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  made  in  our 
last  number,  to  give  a  true  and  particular  account  of  Dr. 
Brownlee's  fiery,  malignant,  and  defamatory  onset  on  our 
holy  cause,  and  one  of  its  advocates.  Some  years  since, 
our  love  of  charity,  and  ardent  desires  for  the  extirpation 
of  Sectarian  bigotry,  led  us  to  investigate  and  to  expose  to 
public  view  the  rigidism,  exclusiveness,  and  close  eommu- 
nion  of  the  particular  Baptists,  which  was  done  in  an  un- 
answerable raanaer,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  Popery  and 
close  communion  identified  and  eupused."  This  pamph- 
let, together  with  a  few  strictures  and  oral  paraphrases, 
delivered  to  the  public  prior  to  its  publication,  brought 
upon  our  devoted  head  all  that  animosity,  all  that  vituper- 
ation and  slander,  and  all  that  anathematical  denuncia- 
tions, and  published  libels,  that  have,  during  the  dark  ages 
characterised  the  bigots,  the  sectarianists,  and  all  others 
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"who  have  been  grovelling  in  the  dark  relative  to  the  ar- 
Tangements  of  the  New  Moral  World,  the  science  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  nature  of  man. 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  above  pamphlet, 
we  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  "  American  Society  to 
promote  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.''  Our  main 
object  in  complying  with  the  request,  was  to  throw  light 
on  the  public  mind  relative  to  the  controversy  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  if  any  money  was 
obtained,  to  apply  it  towards  defraying  the  debts  contrac- 
ted by  Mr  Martin  and  others,  who  had  allowed  them- 
'selves  to  be  made  the  tools  and  dupes  of  Dr  Brownlee's 
mercenary  desires,  in  giving  their  responsibilities  for  mo- 
nies which  allowed  him  to  put  other  monies  in  his  pocket, 
which  ought,  in  justice  to  have  been  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  above  debts. 

The  collection  of  money  not  being  our  primary  object, 
and  if  obtained  to  apply  it  to  the  liquidation  of  Mr  Mar- 
■tin's  debts,  which  he  had  contracted  for  the  Protestant 
cause.  Dr  Brownlee  was  not  supplied  with  dollars  and 
cents  so  profusely  as  he  desired  ;  he  consequently  rushed 
upon  us  with  his  teeth,  treated  us  with  obloquy  and  scorn, 
affected  in  the  plenitude  of  his  egotism  and  imaginary 
power  to  withdraw  a  commission  over  which  he  had  no 
controul,  and  with  which  it  was  the  very  height  of  impu- 
dence and  arrogance  for  him  to  interfere. 

As  an  evidence  that  Dr  Brownlee  estimated  the  useful- 
ness of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  Protestant  cause, 
'by  dollars  and  cents,  wc  only  need  give  a  quotation  of  his 
own  words : — "  You  have  as  yet  not  remitted  a  dollar,  of 
course  It  is  of  no  use  in  continuing  ihe  agency."  Here 
then  we  have  the  grand,  the  leading  and  the  ostensible 
design  for  proposing  to  withdraw  the  agency ;  it  was  mo- 
ney, sordid  gain,  a  mercenary  and  grovelling  desire,  that 
samb  worldly  and  carnal  desire  that  actuates  the  contro- 
versy between  Pagans  and  Papists,  and  which  is  the 
grand  and  leading  cause  of  perpetuating  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Protestant  sects.  Therefore,  he  is 
by  his  own  showing,  guilty,  egregiously  guilty  of  promot- 
ing partyism  and  the  worst  of  feelings  for  selfiish  purpos- 
es, not  fur  the  love  of  God  or  the  good  of  the  country  as 
has  been  his  hypocritical  pretension,hut  because  "you  have 
as  yet  not  remitted  one  dollar."  Mark  well  here  is  no 
inquiiy  whether  the  agent  was  sick  or  not,  here  is  no  in 
Testigation  whether  the  agent  has  been  out  one  week  or 
one  year  ;  whether  he  has  or  has  not  had  an  oppoitunity 
of  preparing  a  horse  and  carriage  for  his  itenerancy,  or 
whether  he  was  mdisposed  or  not.     The  agent  might  at 

'    the  time  been  confined  to  his  bed  and  unable  to  travel,  or 
.  the  agent  may  have  been  promised  money  and  unable  to 

.:i  collect  it-,  but  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  does  not  stop  to  make 
these  important  inquiries,  he  is  so  much  in  haste  to  get 
hold  of  money  that  he  cannot  act  rational,  he  is  too  dog- 

'''  matical  to  act  with  docility,  and  too  pugnacious  to  wait 
for  a  calm  investigation,  all  that  he  is  concerned  about  is 

!j  whether  "  one  dollar"  has  beea  "  remitted." 


We  have  not  a  word  of  inquiry  whether  the  agent  was 
competent  to  discharge  his  duty,  effect  any  reformation  on 
the  subject  of  Romanism,  or  beget  a  public  sentiment  in 
favour  of  Protestantism.  On  this  subject  we  could  have 
furnished  him  with  the  most  ample  testimonials  from  some 
of  the  bestmen  in  the  country  ;  but  this  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Doctor's  inquiry,  "  you  have  as  yet  not  remit- 
ted one  dollar,  of  course  it  is  of  no  use  continuing  the 
agency."  You  may  have  made  the  country  resound  with 
your  astounding  appeals  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
you  may  have  effected  more  good  than  any  other  agent^ 
or  all  the  agents  put  together,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  "  you  have  as  yet  not  remitted  one  dollar."  This 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  Doctor's  inquiry  ;  as  a  professing 
Christian,  and  a  pretended  lover  of  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism, he  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Alas,  alas  !  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  old  adage,  "  mana  vitiia  neme  sine  nasci- 
tur.'^ 

The  Dr  having  committed  a  most  egregious  outrage  and 
fallen  into  a  dilemma  from  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself,  nov.  i  tins  for  shelter  under  the  assumption 
that  Mr  H.  is  a  bad  man,  and  the  most  powerful  proof  he 
can  assign  for  his  visionary  opinion  is,  he  thinks  so. 

We  cannot,  see  why  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics that  Dr  Brownlee  is  a  very  bad  man,  should  not  be 
valid  as  well  as  Dr.  Brownlee's  opinion  that  Mr  H.  is  a 
bad  man,  because  he  attacked  the  Popery  of  the  Baptists. 
We  conclude  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  entitled 
"  Popery  and  close  communion  identijied  and  exposed." 

N.  B. — We  propose  to  let  others  speak  in  our  next,  and 
bring  forward  such  a  host  of  testimonials  as  will  subvert 
all  the  wicked  machinations  and  carnal  subterfuge  of  Dr.  B. 


We  have  been  requested  by  our  friends  in  the  country 
to  give  some  account  of  our  meetings  in  New  York ;  in 
compliance  with  this  request  we  state  that  last  Sunday  m 
the  afternoon,  MrMasqurare  lectured,  in  which  he  show- 
ed that  the  idea  for  the  desire  to  seek  after  the  supernatu- 
ral, had  led  to  civilization  and  the  cultivation  of  science. 
In  the  evening  Mr  Hornei  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
best  method  of  promoting  the  rational  religion  of  "  the 
New  Moral  World." 


We  find  by  a  glance  over  our  books  that  there  are  no 
less  a  number  of  persons  who  have  left  and  gone  to  new 
residences  at  May,  without  letting  us  know  where  they 
are  gone,  who  owe  for  our  paper  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  ought  not 
to  take  pay  for  our  paper  in  advance.  Those  who  urge 
this  argument  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  and  still  less  regard  to  the  publishers  of  our  paper. 

We  were  jn  hopes  of  being  able  to  publish  our  paper 
every  week  by  this  time,  but  this  drawback  upon  our  funds 
and  list  of  subscribers  will  throw  us  back  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  We  hope  our  patrons  and  friends  will  be  as  pa- 
tient as  possible  until  we  have  had  time  to  recover  froa 
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such  a  shock.  In  the  mean  time  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  declare  that  in  future,  if  any  others  prove  defaulters  in 
the  like  dastardly  manner,  we  shall  publish  their  names  to 
the  world,  for  it  is  a  mean  principle  that  people  should 
order  papers  without  designing  to  pay-for  them. 


TO    THE    INTELLIGENT    AND   WELL    DISPOSED    PART   OF    TH» 
WORKING    POPULATION. 

Men  and  brethren,  many  plans  have  been  adopted  by 
the  benevolent  nuiid  to  save  you  from  that  abyss  of  wret- 
chedness, and  misery,  which  you  have  been  doomed  to 


T  i- ..  •     1  ,  ,  P-'iJ'erience,  but  none  of  Ihem  have  sucreeded  andvouare 

Inconsequence  of  this  loss  we  hope  our  partrons  and  I  ^ow  convinced  that  nothing  from  without  can  alter  your 
friends  will  help  us  to  their  respective  payments  as  soon  position,  and  if  ever  you  are  to  be  delivered  from  such  a 
as  possible ;  indeed  we  feel  ourselves  necessitated  to  be  degraded  state,  the  salvation  must  come  from  yourselves, 
very  urgent  and  solicitous,  for  our  printers  must  and  will  ''iP*  '^^'^  ^^"^  ""'  ^^  '^'^"^  ""^i^  you  are  united  :  Lmo7i  is 
be  paid.       '    '        '■  '         .  -w...  !',-:"•!. '^i'!.'<^'    •;,         i  "«^<'^"— We  need  not  inform  you  that  there  are  two  ways 

_  in  wiiich  you  can  work  out  your  own  salvation,— first,  by 

w^  oK^.,i«i  i;ir- f^  u„„   f  e-      A      .Du-i    I  1   u-     I  force  and  violence,  and  secondly,  by  climbing  up  the  lad- 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  our  friends  at  Philadelphia,  ^jer  of  united  labour  and  good  will  among  yourselves,- 
It  is  strange  they  take  so  little  interest  in  our  paper  and  many  have,  and  many  will,  attempt  the" former  and  be 
principles.  Will  not  some  one  of  our  friends  there  oct  as  foiste  1,  the  result  will  be  confusion,  distress,  and  death, 
agent  for  our  paper?  To  a  responsible  p»  ison  we  Avill  hold  "^^^  Jatter,  will  assuredly  succeed,  because  it  is  founded 
out  all  the  inducements  in  our  power  A  good  canvasser''"  J"'^''^'  fn^Uo^^'iess,  and  will  give  life,  liberty,  and 
•   i».       .  .         ,     ,.        iV       1  •       Li  ,        .peace.     l\ot  only   is  union   power,    but  mouev   is  power: 

might  be  of  great  use  to  himselt  and  serviceable  to  others  and  1his  you  have  for  oil  that  is  wanted.  Make  us  and 
in  that  city,  an!  rue  confident  that  he  might  get  from  fifteen  others  for  six  months  your  Saving  Bank,  by  depositing 
dollars  or  more,  per  week,  for  his  services,  besides  thegra-lyow  Is.  per  week,  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time, 

titication  of  being  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of;  ""^  °^  ^?'^^^^  ^"'^^^'''^^'''^   1000  men  and  women  could  be 

removed  not  to  New  South  "W  ales,  but  to  a  colony  of  their 
own.  The  20  or  40,00U  tee-lotallers  in  Ireland,  at  Is.  per 
week  would  give  you  possession  in  one  year,  of  oneofthe 
best  estates  in  England,— and  let  us  tell  you,  that  several 
.noblemen  have  already  offered  part  of  their  estates,  and 
will  be  glad  tu  get  such  customers  for  their  land. 

Pardon  us,   therefore,  in    directing  your  attention,  and 
soliciting  your  co-operation  to  the  adoption,  of  a  plan  wc 


rationality  and  the  religion  of  the  New  Moral  World. 


.'.1.    .,;;i  For  the  New  Moral  World.       i...,i:-  ,  i 

CHRISTIAN     HARMONYISM. 

In  consequence  of  the  labours  of  one  who  is  now  la 
bouring  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  Harmonyism,  in  this 


r       J  1-  1     J  i-      .1  i-         r.u    '  do  not  say  a  new  one,  whereby  von  micht  become  nronrie- 

country,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  promotion  of  thei,„„  ^f  ,ki  i„„j   i       '  .     •.  ""»"". '^''V"\i""i"'.^ 

■''  '^  tors  ot  the  land,  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoyinff  the  Iruits 

same  holy  cause  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  these  latter  of  your  labour,  and  be  enabled  to  give  to  your  children, 

days   is  assuming  an  influence   that  will  not   easily  be,  that  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education,  which  you  art 

overcome,  and  will  in  the  end  obtain  a  life  and  power  i  ^^  f'^'X  ?f P'.'^^  "^  ''"'"f *  »     e     •  .       .      , ,  . 

.  ^.  I      1st  We  would  propose  that  a  Society  should  be  estab- 

to  generate  a  seed  and  produce  a  Saviour  to  ameliorate  lished,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land,  to  locate  and 
the  present  deplorable  condition,  and  ultimately  achieve  gi'^e  employment  to  the  intelligent,  and  well  disposed  part 

thesalvationof  universal  man,  from  the  thraldom  and  °^^'*V^7''i'l7''"^*"'''''°";      ,,uu       .         ■         ■     •, 
,    ,,     „  ■■       •    1 -i     1       J  J  ,•   •      i     '^""    1  nat  tins  society  should  be  based  on  the  principle, 

hell  of  present  competitive  individual  and  demoralizing  "  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  or  "  Do  unto 

arrangements  of  the  present  vitiated  3tate  of  society.  others  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 

One  of  these  labourers  from  the  ranks  of"  Christian'     3d  That  a  sufficient  capital  should  be  raised,  in  shares 
_  •      •       ,.   1  T  11  1        V  r  °'  i-40  each,   to  purchase  freehold  estates  in  England. 

Communionists,  have  directed  a  leUer  to  the  editor  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  for  all  the  mechanical 
"The  Working  Bee,"  a  paper  published  in  England,,  and  agricultural  materials, 

and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  community  of  common  pro-l .    '^^^  '^*^f  ^*?^  sujscriptions  for  the  shares  of  the  work- 

.  ,  .  ,  1^      /-  11      •        •  •        *"o  "^f^"  should  be  as  low  as  Is  per  Aveek. 

perty,  from  which  we  copy  the  following   interesting  j     5th  That  branch  of  associations  should  be  established 

letter.  ~  - j  in  the  district  where  the  Bubscribers  reside  to  collect  sub- 

We  do  not  mean  to  subscribe  to  all  the  sentiments  of  ^'''^''""f'  rV""  nominate  members  for  each  colony 

.  .      .     ,,  I      Gth  That  when  the  number  subscribed  amount  to  2000, 

the  letter,  for  the  "Christian  Communionists  are  |  a  meeting  should  be  called  to  appoint  a  provisional  com- 
where  they  were  (like  all  other  christians  around  us)  mittee  of  honourable  and  upright  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
ten  years  since,  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  na-lo^^iL^i"'"?  offers  of  land,  and  to  organize  the  Society. 

•'.,_.,        j^i..„  It  7th  That  as  the  object  of  thts  society  is  to  establish 

ture  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Covenants,  theabroga-Loionies  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  each 
lion  of  the  one,  the  introduction  and  perpetuation  of  the  colony  should  have  full  power  to  establish  any  Institution 
other  ;  and  also  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ''»f^  ^^^  calculated  to  promote  the  social  comfort  and  mo- 
'        ,  .    .  «       .  £3  -11    •<■  u       1     ral  good  of  the  members  and  any  form  of  religious  worshrp, 


man  and  the  science  of  circumstalices:^  Still,  if  they  do 
not  advance  we  are  gratified  to  find  them  standing  to 
their  post  without  retrograding,  and  think  there  is  much 
in  the  following  letter  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
jlLa/ionists  and  the  professing  christian.^i-V.  D.  M. 


provided  all  were  agreed. 

8th  That  the  operations  of  each  coIodv  should  be  for 
the  good  of  all,  or  "  all  for  each,  and  eacn  for  all,"  with 
this  limitation,  that  those  who  "  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  they  eat." 

9th  That  th«  members  of  each  colony  should  have«qiul 


■Jt« 
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rights,  benefits,  and  privileges,  means  of  enjoyment,  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinions, 
oot  interfering  with  the  equal  rights  of  others. 

10th  That  the  children  belonging  to  each  colony  should 
be  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
end  such  portions  of  the  Scriptures  introduced  into  the 
•chool,  as  were  thought  necgssary. 

nth  That  moderation  or  temperance,  in  word  and  in 
deed,  in  every  colony,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
that  no  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  used,  in  any  oi  the 
colonies. 

12th  That  none  should  be  received  or  excluded  from  a 
eolony,  but  by  the  consent  of  all  its  members,  above  21 
years  of  age. 

13th  That  the  rule  for  dealing  with  members  in  each 
colony  where  offences  take  place,  should  be  that  recorded 
in  Matthew  IS.  ch.  21  to  25  v. 

14th  That  should  any  difference  or  disagreement  take 
place,  in  any  oftlie  colonies,  and  such  difference  could 
not  hv.  settled,  the  same  should  be  referred  to  the  directors 
of  the  sofidv,  whose  decision  should  be  final. 

15th  T!  'i  the  directors  or  managers  for  conducting  the 
general  aTiMrs  of  the  society  should  be  chosen  by  the  un- 
animf)U«:  voice  of  thprnlnnies. 

IG  Thar  all  the  ofliee  bearers  in  the  different  colonies 
should  be  persons  possessing  the  character  described  in 
1st  Timothy  4lh  chapter. 

17th  That  tiie  property  belonging  to  the- different- colo- 
nies should  be  the  common  property  of  the  society. 

ISth  Tliat  two-thirds  of  the  neU  profits,  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  the  colony,  viz:  food,  clothing,  education  of 
the  chiUiron,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  should  be 
the  common  property  of  the  society,  and  the  remaining 
third  sliould  be  the  individual  property  of  the  shareholders, 
who  v'ould  use  it  in  any  way  they  thought  proper. 

19th  As  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  society  should  con- 
sist in  useful  and  various  productions,  and  all  the  profits 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  should  be  paid  in 
articles  manufactured  by  the  society  at  a  fair  valuation. 

20th  That  shareholders,  paying  by  instalments,  should 
not  receive  any  dividend  of  profits  until  their  shares  were 
paid  up. 

Men  and  Brethren, — If  those  who  lay  no  claim  to 
Christianity  are  endeavouring  to  carry  the  above  system 
into  practice  ;  it  surely  becomes  those  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  the  law  of  love,  to  be  in  a  situation  tliat  would 
enable  them  to  live,  and  love  as  brethren,  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  tliat  unless  Christians  are  congregated  together 
in  societies  similar  to  the  above,  they  will  neverbe  able 
to  obey  that  law — "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  We  are  also  convinced  that  such 
institutions  will  be  the  only  pliices  of  safety  fifom  that 
mighty  torrent  of  distress  that  is  threatening  all  classes 
and  we  would  hope  that  the  distress,  which  you  have  al- 
ready experienced,  and  the  knowledge  you  now  possess, 
will  lead  you  to  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

We  are  men  of  no  sect,  or  party.  We  worship  no  man. 
Truth,  liberty,  and  love,  are  our  idols.  We  speak  to  wise 
men.  Judge  ye  what  ye  say,  and  all  that  we  waat  of  you 
at  present  is,  to  get  your  mind,  to  get  your  name. 


IHE  OPPRESSION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  following  table  of  State  or  Govermental  expenses, 

wSkich  preseots  a  most  terrific  amount  of  wastefulness,  ex- 


travagance and  prodigality,  all  of  which  is  extracted  from 
the  sweat  of  the  working  and  industrious  man,  shows  most 
forcibly  and  conclusively  the  expensiveness  of  the  present 
competitive  orgainization  of  society.  Without  unfounded 
asfium'ption,  removed  from  all  dbsire  to  be  officious  or  dog- 
matical, we  inform  our  State  and  Federal  Legis-latbrs,  and 
all  the  working  and  producing  classes,  that  were  it  desir- 
ed oui  Society  would  depute  a  committee  who  would  state 
and  demontrate  the  practicability  of  new  arrangements  of 
society,  which  arrangements  would  not  extract  a  single 
dollar  from  the  working  man,  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  and  governing  classes,  tranquilize  the  present 
agitated  state  of  the  country,  and  surround  all  the  people 
with  peace,  harmony,  and  plenty. 

Could  this  be  done  and  these  enormous  expenses  be 
thrown  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and  that  vast 
amountof  useless  labour  growing  out  of  individual  arrange- 
ments be  saved,  we  should  then  show,  according  to  the 
announcement  in  our  "  Prospectus,''^  that  the  laboring  and 
producing  classes  need  not  labour  more  than  six  hours  a 
day  in  order  to  surround  them  with  abundance  of  all  that 
can  contribute  to  their  mental  and  physical  wants  ;  and 
yet  we  are  upbraided  with  visionary.  Qotions,  unfounded  hy- 
pothesis, and  a  want  of  a  reverential  regard  for  established 
usages  and  customs.  But  let  tliose  who  would  thus  perse- 
cute the  Saviour  that  would  redeem  them  from  their  pre- 
sent slavery  and  oppression,  look  at  the  following  financi- 
al chain,  forged  for  the  purpose  of  their  enslavement,  and 
binding  them  to  drudgery  and  degrading  slavery  ;  and  if 
they  choose  let  them  kiss  the  chain  and  hug  it  about  them 
But  as  for  us  we  will  collect  together  our  little  all,  an 
''  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  separate,  touch  not 
and  taste  not  the  unclean  thing"  belonging  to  competitive 
and  ungodly  arrangement  of  society. — Ed. 

We  find  in  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor,  a  very  interesting 
table,  prepared  no  doubt  with  much  labour  and  industry 
by  the  editor,  showing  the  annual  cost  to  the  people  of 
each  state,  of  their  several  departments  of  government,  viz: 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial.  The  editor  observes 
— "  To  exhibit  at  one  view  the  entire  sum  expended  for 
all  purposes,  was  more  than  we  had  materials  to  do ;  It 
varying  with  contingencies  for  which  no  uniform  estimate 
could  be  made,  and  depending  solely  on  the  annual  appro- 
priations of  the  legislature."  The  table  therefore  ehows 
only  the  actual  cost,  annually,  of  the  three  departments  of 
the  government. 

We  subjoin- this  table  in  another  form,  in  order  to  enable  - 
our  readers  to  contrast  with  more  facility  the  cost  of  each  . 
of  the  three  departments  in  New  York,  with  the  cost  in  , 
other  states. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Penasylrania, 


Exec. 

Leg. 

Jud'f 

Total. 

5,700 

20,000 

11,800 

37.500 

6,000 

20,183 

10,959 ' 

36,142 

1,800 

15,000 

7,325 

24,125 

14,800 

65,280 

51,285 ' 

131,365 

1,800 

8,100 

1,750 

11,650 

4,734 

11,840 

5,65a 

22,224 

13,300 

29,880 

52,400 

95,586 

3,050 

22^000 

7,380 

22,430 

11,600 

83,1600 

45,546 

»0,746 
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Delaware, 

Maryland^  .... 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

^diana, 

Illinois.  .  .. 

Missouri,         "' 

Arkansas,   "  ''' 

Michigan, 


2,733 

10,950 

15,253 

5,300 

9,100 

15,000 

7,000 

10,000 

16,000 

6,250 

9,500 

5,750 

2,900 

4,200 

8,250 

5,200 

4,300 


14,580 
15,840 
41,280 
49,620 
43,520 
91,500 
45,000 
30,800 
31,250 
25,450 
25,920 
20,520 
28,080 
10,800 
25,200 
18,460 
13,500 


5,850 

23,163 

23,300 

50,090 

45,550 

102,083 

24,330 

7,9,250 

33,000 

85,620 

23,225 

129,725 

33,975 

85,975 

34,750 

75.550 

60,000 

107,280 

33,910 

65,610 

39,150 

74,570 

31,359 

57,620 

13.850 

44,830 

14,850 

29,850 

17,750 

50,200 

10,150 

33,830 

7,100 

24,900 

198,470      747,253.      646,185,  1,591,908 


All  the  productions  of  wealth  should  be  a  community 
of  common  property,  and  to  b«g«t  this  state  of  things,  we 
must  do  our  utmost  endeavours,  not  to  take  possessions 
from  the  rich  and  affluent,  but  to  induce  the  producers  of 
wealth  to.uniteand  concentrate  their  efforts,  and  organize 
themselves  so  as  to  reserve  all  the  productions  of  wealth 
under  their  entire  control. 
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For  the  Herald  bf  the  New  Moral  World'.. 

How  long  will  simple  and  misguided  man, 

Array  himself  against  his  maker's  plan; 

How  long  contend  for  that  which  gives  not  bread;. 

Nor  rest  nor  sleep  unto  the  weary  head. 

How  long  submit  to  be  the  willing  slave 

Of  mammon 'sieve — or  be  a  pamper'd  knave ; 

Or  seek  to  satisfy  by  fraud  and  stealth. 

His  vision'd  pleasures  or  his  love  of  wealth. 

How  long  submit  to  toil,  and  toil  in  vain,  f 

And  toil  for  others  for  their  exclusive  gain  ; 

And  thus  deny  himself  life's  blessings,  which 

Nature  bestows  alike  on  poor  and  rich. 

Why  then  this  diff'rence — why  this  rich  and  poor; 

Why  are  not  all  alike,  blest  with  happy  store ; 

Doth  nature  show  a  partial  iove  to  man; 

Is  it  a  part  of  wisdom's  righteous  plan  7 

To  bless  one  portion  with  a  goodly  gain, 

And  doom  the  rest  to  sorrow,  toil  and  pain. 

What  proof  of  this,  doth  not  the  blessings  falli 

On  all  alike ;  is  she  not  god  of  all  7  /  1 

All  are  her  sons,  who  doth  her  laws  obey, 

Such  she  will  teach  the  true  and  only  way ;     :  '    , 

Which  leadeth  man  in  surety  to  find 

The  long  sought  treasure,  of  a  perfect  mind. 

Hear  then,  ye  sons  of  men,  hear  what  she  says, 
Cease,  cease  your  strivings,  and  amend  your  ways ; 
Throw  off  your  love  of  self,  and  gird  your  loins 
With  wisdom's  armour — hear  what  she  enjoins, 
First,  seek  to  know  yourself,  and  righteous  ways 
Shall  then  attend  your  path  throughout  your  days ; 
And  love  the  Lord,  the  first  great  moving  cause, 
And  bow  thy  knee  to  nature's  holy  laws. 
She  is  thy  god,  and  she  will  thee  defend,. 
And  lead  thee  safely  to  a  heppy  end ; 
And  thou  shalt  then  a  happy  creature  be„ 
A  perfect  image  of  the  Deity. 

(ToUccfnHimtd.)i 


INi^'uI^StL'^oI',',^  hocietv  for  the  promotion  of  human 

I  1  HAPPINESS,  on  Piindsv  <ant  at  thr«!  o'clock,  P.  M.  will  deliver  dls> 
coi.MM  on  nouiid  ew  Hai»pino»B,  rhrUiion  EqualHy.  and  the  Uiilvemal  Re- 
d  •m|)lion  of  the  Indutitlmw  and  producina  cla»»«»  from  the  despotlcm  of  cotn- 
PKiinKe  artangemeula  of  Society,  l„  the  Woo»ier'8irpei|HBll,  NotSIWooater 
street    near  Hpriiift,  every  Sunday  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

N.  n— The  reader*  of  the  above  notlcH  are  re*pec  Ively  infnrmrd,  tbal  the 
above  Sooiety  U  oonnectedjwith  and  iniereett-d  In  the  promotion  of  the  prlncl- 
pes  of  ihis  Paper,  which  if  ad«pted'Wonld>  trunqullizo  the  present  agitated 
wurld«*nd  surround'all  men.  witti  bappineia. 

THOS.  W.  HARPER'S  roUOfI  MRDICINP.  for  the  cure  of  all  d  seaMi  of 
the  Lunga ;  It  is  a  uifrticine  tha'.  has  been  out  bcforn  the  public  for  nine 
years,  and  it  is  well  Icnown  In  Eiirrpe  an  well  a«i  America.  It  cures  the  fol- 
lowing cnniplaliits— AHthmn,  Phtliy.^ic.  Inflnmmation  on  tlie  liUngs,  SpltUngof 
Blood,  &C.    Price  l^  cents,  75  cent*.  #1  i(S.  and  A  3  per  boitl<>. 

told  wbole<alo  and  retail  at  the  offlcu  of  the  p-ortietr-  ss,  57}  Bowery,  and 
by  the  authorised  agents,  vlai  (W.  VanJ  Bmhurgh.  ;3I4  Puarl  *  reet,  John  B. 
Dndd,  643  Broadway,  atid  curnei  of  Ninth  street  and  Broadway  .G^iler,  Hunter, 
108  i^itth  Avenu«,  Alfred  Hlli,  30SGreenwich  street,  Wm  Maunder  37  Hud- 
B<instreet,Wm.  Briitbnin,. corner  of  Avenue  D  and  Houston  Btr>>et,  Stanbury 
St.  Co.  "Third  Avemie,  corner  of  Twenty-second  street,  T.  W.  Belts,  30t 
Hudson  street,  K.  L  Cotton,  353  RleHkur street,  Dr.  W.  H.  MUnor.  1b3  Bioad- 
way,  Dr  Lee,  440'nrand  street,  James  H.  Hart,  corner  of  Chamber  street  and 
Broadway,  and  corner  of  Hudson  and  North  Moor*  street,  Daniel  II.  Burtnell, 
19  1'hird  Avenue.  B.  auackeiibusb,  709-  Greenwich  street,  and  'J96  gpiing,  J 
Weudover,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

PHASE'S  0ANnY,4S  Division  street— I  have  been  troubled  with  a  terrible 
Hlariniug  cong's  wh  ch  settlsil  on  my  lun  s,  and  threatened  a'most  Imme- 
diate death.  I  ninde  n»e  of  mnny  cough  remedies  without  experiencing  any 
relief,  and  wtni  induced  tn  make  trial  of  Pease's  lloarhound,  which  aflbrded 
Immediate  relief,  and  I  now  enjoy  as  good  heallti,  if  not  better,  than  I  hav* 
for  ten  yeard.  and  would  commend  to  all.— E.  B.  MESSERVE!,  121  First  st. 

A  VALUABLE  REMEDY— To  Messrs.  Pease  and  Pons.  45  Division  street 
Your  valuable  pri-paration  of  Hoarhonnd  deserves  a  few  remnrks  from 
my  own  experienee.  Being  in  the  hahit  of  addri-s^iiig  frequently  la'^ire  meet- 
ings, nnd  my  constitution  rendered  fusceptiblp  of  cold  from  a  sea  faring  life,  I 
found  mv  health  and  strength  g  aduni  y  decayine,  niy  siiirll*  sinking,  my  lungs 
failing,  and  my  voice  faltering  fnst.  In  fact,  I  lind  lost  all  hopes,  and  every 
hour  fearful  of  hurntine  a  hlond  ve*SfI  when  your  lloarhound  Candy,  nod  the 
cures  it  had  effiKited,  reched  me  I  believe  I  tiink|but  ouh  package,  when  every 
unfavorable  symptom  disappeared,  and  my  fceneral  health  Imprnvrd.  I  feel 
now  rrgenernted  go  completely,  that  I  am  freely  empowered  to  act  and  speak 
better  than  I  did  (hree  y^ars  ago.  My  a"p  tite  Is  good,  and  my  general  lieaUh 
restored.  Vou  c.in  m.ike  any  use  you  plea*'^  of  Hiis  certificate,  which  it  would 
injustice  to  withhold  from  th«  pubfc  as  well  as  vourtielf. 

J.  WELCH,  144 Gold  street,  Rrnokiyn. 

Ea"h  package  of  thegfniiine  Peaw's  Candy  Is  signed  J  Pea^e  and  Son. 

Closed  on  the  Sabhath.— Asents  :  Ru»hton  It  Aspinwnll  in  all  three  sloies  ^ 
Gnbandam  57  Sixth  Avenue  ;  Mliann  488  Grind  street;  Axford.  I-H  bowery: 
Wood,  corner  ef  Grand' and  Division  street,  Wonrter,  3(M  Second  St.  Timpson, 
corner  of  Fulton  and  William  Istrret,  Sttiart,*eorner  of  llouston  and  Clinton 
and  Hou'tton  st.  Plckford,  corner  of  Goerirk  and  ^tnntnn  street.  Swart*,  SO 
East  Broadwnv.  Wa'Isworth,  Pr->vidence.  It.  I.  Ilnys,  139 Fulton  street,  Brook- 
Ivn,  nnd  also  by  mo^t  of  the  respectable  Drueiiota  and  Grocers  in  the  city, 

N  B— 1  ediars  and  t'onfectiotien*  do  not  sell  Pe.'ise's  Candy  Each  agent  who 
sells  the  genuine  ha*  a  certificate  of  ngency,  signed  by  the  proprietors, 

J.  PEASE  and  SONS,  45  Division  street. 


TEJtMS.—TiiE  New  Moral  World  vill  be  published 
every  two  weeks,  until  there  are  Five  Hundred  Subscrib- 
ers, when  it  will  become  a  weekly  publication,  at  $2  per 
annum,  or  $1  25  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a 
yearly  Subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at 
Phelan's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham-street. 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given 
and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

N.  B, — All  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  be  di- 
rected to  98  Wooster  street,  or  66  Eldridge  street ;  at 
any  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  ftr  the  protnotion  iff- 
Human  Happtnets,  free  of  Postage. 
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"  I  am  a  mau,  and  deem  nothing  which  relates  to  a  man  foreign  to  my  feelings.*' 
•*  Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  buth  'I'ruthig  m3re  my  friend." 


REV.  J.  M.  IIORNEE,  ] 
EDITOR.  ! 


NEW  YORK,  JUJNE  24,  1841. 


Vol.  I.  No.  12. 


Tbe  lIcralA  of  tbe  Neir  moral  trorld 

Contains  eight  extra  large  royal  octavo  pages,  print- 
t^d  on  gonfl  white  paper,  with  new  type,  making  a  hand' 
some  volume  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is 
issued  to  subscribers  once  iu  every  two  weeks  until 
five  hundred  subscribers  are  obtained,  when  it  will  be- 
come a  weekly  paper,  at  the  same  price,  viz. — TWO 
DOLLARS  per  annum. 

This  publication  will  be  devoted  to  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature  and  society,  and  especially  to  the  elevation 
and  happiness  of  those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
universe,  showing  that  all  the  Governments  thereof 
have  been  founded  in  avarice  and  vice,  and  an  abject 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws,  policy, 
-and  customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrich  the 
rich,  and  impoverish  the  industrious  and  producing 
classes,  and  generate  that  ignorance  and  vice  in  which 
we  find  the  universal  family  of  man  involved. 

It  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact, 
that  man  is  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  ;  prov- 
ing that  man  is  only  a  vicious  being,  because  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  vicious  circumstances  ;  and  that  if  he  were 
surrounded  by  virtuous  circumstances,  and  more  noble 
internal  and  external  influences,  he  would  be  more  no- 
hh,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  Godlike  object,  it  will  be 
shown  that  all  the  productions  of  wealth  must  be  a  com- 
munity of  common  property,  and  that  by  the  adoption 
of  these  principles,  the  industrious  poor,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  need  not  labour  more  than  one  half  their 


time,  in  order  to  surround  themselves  and  families  with 
abundance  of  the  blessings  of.  this  life,  both  mental  and 
physical;  and  that  they  may  immediately  enter  into 
such  an  organization  and  arrangements  as  would  pre- 
vent the  non-  producer  from  inveigling  them  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour,  and  reserve  to  thmselves  and  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  immeasurable  and  in- 
calculable wealth,  enlightening  all  their  minds,  enno- 
bling all  their  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  influences, 
and  showing  them  how  to  create  a  light  that  will  dissi- 
pate the  clouds  of  darkness  that  inundate  the  human 
mind,  and  reform  all  the  surrounding  governments  that 
oppress  and  mislead  the  .working  man. 

tX^  Editors  will  subserve  the  cause  of  Human  Pro- 
gress by  copying  or  noticing  this  Prospectus. 


Present  anangeinents—The  present  competitive  &  indi- 
vidual arrangements  ot  Society  operate  in  creating  monoton- 
ous pursuits— opposing  interest— constraint--fear  of  want 
-party'strife— general  distrust— deceptive  actions— ignor- 
ance of  men  and  things— odiousness,  or  a  want  of  respect 
which  uhyays  attaches  itself  to  hel^jless  poverty — a  perpe- 
tual promise  of  delusive  reforms  in  State  and  Federal  Go- 
vernments—uiiscJiievous,  unhappy,  isolated  and  repulsive 
labour,  often  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  father  and  the 
ruin  of  the  children— inadequate  reward  for  labour  and 
useful  arts — an  erroneous  and  unwise  application  of  sex 
age,  skill  and  ingenuity  to  mechanical  operations  and  la- 
borious productions  of  the  essentials  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical happiness.  Bitter  conflicts  of  trades,  occupations  and 
professions— decq)tive  and  envious  competition — disagree- 
ments in  plans,  and  opposition  in  their  execution — scanty 
reward  for  labour,  and  general  want— individual,  national, 
severe  oppression — disastrous  wars  and  the  consequent 
numberless  evils— extravagant  salaries  of  government  oifi- 
cers,  and  their  onpressive  influence  on  operators  and  pro- 
ducers, and  all  those  evils  incident  to  the  lives  of  all  who 
live  amid  conflicting  interests,  and  opposing  unnatural 
arrangements,  which  most  conclusively  indicate  that  the 

ttresent  org-anizatioc  of  society  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
aws  of  God  or  nature,  nor  the  mental  and  physical  wants 
of  man,  and  therefore  we  need  a  change,  such  an  one  as 
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we  propose,  which  would  beoefitall  classes  aDd  cc^ditions 
of  men.  ^  j  ^.i  :  j. 

FUTURE    ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  adaptations  of  the  principles,  doctrines  and  arrange- 
ments to  be  advocated  by  this  paper,  would  annihilate 
competitive  institutions  and  arrangements,  which  bring 
apon  society  all  the  miseries^  vice»,  and  disasters  under 
which  it  is  labouring.  They  would  generate  unirersal 
confidence  and  unity  of  action — cultivate  the  science  of 
circumstance  and  the  nature  of  man,  lead  him  to  harmoni- 
ous pursuits,  which  would  redound  to  the  elevation  of  the 
universal  family, — a  thorough  cultivation  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  by  creating  virtuous  influences 
suited  to  their  nature ;  leading  them  to  honourable  and 
profitable  occupations  and  pursuits,  taking  away  that  odi- 
ousness  whicli,  in  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  al- 
ways attaches  itself  to  the  most  useful  labour  and  industrial 
pursuits  and  operators.  These  arrangements  would  bring 
about  a  variety  of  occupations  subjected  to  the  untrammel- 
led choice  of  the  various  tastes  and  inclinations  of  produ- 
cers—unity and  concert  of  action  in  all  undertakings — 
appropriate  application  of  sex,  age,  skill,  mind  and  muscle 
to  trades,  labour  and  all  kinds  of  productions.  They  would 
generate  abundance  for  consumption — attractive  industry 
—universal  riches  and  contentment — untrammelled  liber- 
ty— perpetual  peace  and  co-operation  in  all  important  un- 
dertakings calculated  to  benefit  the  human  family,  and 
unite  ihem  together  in  unity  and  charity,  and  bind  them 
in  the  bonds  of  one  common  brotherhood,  where  each 
would  labour  for  all  and  all  for  each. 


COMMUNITY. 


Continued  from  JN'o.  11. 


[Enter  Wellborn  and  Moore. 

Tra.  Welcome  home !  How  did  your  work  go  on 
this  morning? 

If  ell.  We  have  carried  all  the  hay,  and  shall  now 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  fields  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  come. 

Leon.  Then  you  are  not  always  obliged  to  toil  in  the 
field. 

Well.  Really,  our  iRboiir  is  not  worth  talking  about. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  why  should  we  network  at  some 
useful  employment,  instead  of  tiring  ourselves  with 
shooting,  and  other  unprofitable  tamusements.  The 
other  evening,  I  declare  I  was  more  fatigued  with.dan- 
cing  in  our  ball  room,  than  ever  I  was  with  ploughing 
or  gardcninor. 

Moore.  I  hope,  Mr.  Leon,  ourbrother  Trajan  has  been 
entertaining  you  in  our  absence. 

Leon  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  troublesome,  for 
rhave  been  plaguing  him  with  my  impertinent  question? 
a  great  part  of  the  morning. 

Tra.  On  the  contrary,  your  conversation  has  bnen 
highly  gratifying.  I  conld  talk  for  ever  about  a  com- 
munity; and,  seriously,  intend  turning  missionary,  to 
induce  more  of  my  fellow*  creatures , to  adopt  our. way 

of  living.  '  ,     ^  u 

Moore.  We  have  already  beem  the  means  of  estao- 
Hshing  six  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  five  in  New  Holland 

t^ell.  If  you  remember,  the  venerable  Mr.  Owenob- 
MTved,  that]  if  we  could  establish  one  weU'Conducted 


community,  similar  institutions  would  start  up  in  every 
part  of  the  worlds 

Leon.  You  may  rest  assured  that' your  esablishment 
will  completely  change  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in 
afewr  years  the  inhabitants  of  every  civilized  nation 
will  congregate  together.as  brethren,  and  will  be  aston- 
ished that  they  could  ever  struggle  against  one  another 
as  competitors. 

Moore.  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  sanguine  in  you  ex- 
pectation; however,  judging  from  the  rapid  progress  of 
our  views,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  great  change  for  the  better  will  soon  lake  place  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  If  the  American  government 
has  effected  such  important  reformations  in  the  ha- 
bits and  manners  of  the  Americans,  surely  we  may  anti- 
cipate much  greater  blessings  from  the  influence  of  our 
institutions,  which  are  certainly  as  much  superior  to  a 
republic,  as  a  republicis superior  to  absolute  despotism. 

Enter — Mr  Sid.ney, 
Sidney.  I  am  sorry.to  interrupt  your  conversation ; 
but  I  am  requested  by  our  door-keeper  to  inform  you, 
brother  Wellborn,  that  the  tax-gatherer  is  waiting  for 
the  poors'  rates  and  king's  taxes. 

Well.  I  will  go  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  give  me 
leave,  friend  Leon,  to  introduce  you  to  our  worthy 
schoolmaster.  Being  one  of  the  treasurers,  I  must  at- 
tend to  my  dnty.     ,   .,    ,       , 

[Well.  e.vit.- 

Leon.  I  perceive.  Mr.  Sidney,  you  are  liable  to  the 
same  demands  from  government  as  we  poor  competi- 
tors. 

Sid.  Surely,  Sir.  It  is  right  that  we  should  contribute 
our  mite  towards  the  protection  and  well-being  of  our 
country.  Because  we  are  socialists,  that  is  no  reason 
we  should  cease  to  be  patriots. 

Moore.  Undoubtdly  not.-   Indeed,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  the  best  patriots  in  the  kingdom,  because 
we  offer  to  our   fellow-countrymen  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  themselves  from  poverty,  ignorance,  vice, 
and  wretchedness. 

Tra.  We  are,  too,  in  every  respect,  amenable  to  the 
British  laws. 

Sid.  A  community  is  a  soitof  imperium  in  imperio  al- 
though our  laws  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  statutes  at 
large. 

Leon.  I  perceive  they  are  very  few,  and  that,  likf  the 
twelve  tables,  they  are  inscribed  in  different  public 
places  in  your  community.  But  how  do  you  contrive 
to  have  them  enforced? 

Moore.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  our  society,  and  the  judicious  conduct  of  our  cen- 
sors, that  our  members  never  think  of  transgressing 
their  laws.  They  know,  too,  that  when  necessary  they 
have  the  power  of  altering  them. 

Sid.  As  Ihewiiolc  of  our  property  is  in  reality  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves,  and  adminis- 
tered for  thoir  benefit  by  the  trustees,  and  as  the  funda- 
mental laws  are  enrolled  by  an  Act  of  parliament,  we 
feel  confident  we  have  every  protection  we  can  desire, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  our  community  can 
never  be  dissolved,  unless  all  publio  properly  should  be  • 
destroyed. 

Re-enter  Wellborn. 

Moore.  So  !  You  have  soon  got  rid  of  the  tax-ga; . 
therer.  I  hope  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  assee*;. 
jnent. 


--^jiS 
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Well.  He  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  mc  to 
understand  that  as  we  had  been  the  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  poors'  rates  in  the  parish  more  than  one-half, 
by  either  taking  into  our  society  several  indigent  men, 
•or  by  giving  them  occasional  employment,  the  over- 
seers had  resolved  not  to  apply  to  us  for  any  further 
poors'  rates. 

Tra.  Of  course  you  will  mention  this  circumstance 
to  the  committee  for  looking  after  our  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, although  I  amjconfident  they  will  decline  our 
neighbours'  kind  offer. 

Sid.  We  should  act  very  meanly  if  we  discontinued 
our  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
tressed. 

Moore.  I  understand,  Mr.  Treasurer,  that  you  have 
more  specie  in  your  -possession  than  you  very  well 
know  what  to  do  with. 

Wcil.  Where  there  is  economy,  and  union  of  efforts, 
as  in  our  society,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  we 
should  get  rich. 

Leon,  From  the  conversation  we  held  yc'^terday  on 
the  lawn,  I  now  fully  understand  how  co-operation  has 
increased  your  finances  ;  but  really,  when  I  see  you 
not  only  in  the  possession  of  the  comforts '  but  also  lux- 
uries of  life,  1  am  astonished  to  hear  you  talk  of  eco- 
nomy. 

fVell.  Even  in  private  families,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
be  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  to  live  in  splen- 
dour. Supposing  timt,  however,  not  to  be  the  case,  yet, 
if  you  would  look  at  our  resources,  and  at  the  peculiar 
management  of  our  affairs,  you  would  perceive  that  no 
establishment  could  be  conducted  with  more  prudence 
and  economy. 

Si/.  Notwithstanding,  we  aie  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  this  tjconomy  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  our 
peculiar  situation.  In  your  towns 'and  villages,  Mr. 
Leon,  so  many  run  away  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
without  contributinif  anything  in  return.  Lawyers, 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  soldiers,  noblemen,  private 
gentlemen,  and  a  number  of  persons  wlio  are  engaged 
in  useless  trades  and  professions,  live  entirely  upon  the 
labour  of  others,  and,  of  course,  prevent  the  workers 
from  partaking  of  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  1 
might  also  have  mentioned  other  persons  who  never 
produce  any  wealth,  although  tliey  maybe  of  great  ser- 
vice in  other  respects  to  mankind, — I  mean  parsons, 
doctors,  schoolmasters,  and  other  characters  of  a  sim- 
ilar description.  Have  I  made  myself  properly  under- 
stood ? 

Leon.  Yes-,  but  how  do  your  observations  apply  to 
your  society. 

Sid.  Simply  because  we  have  not  a  single  soul  but 
produces  some  wealth  by  hi.<(  labour.  Even  our  very 
doctors,  schoolmaster,  and  also  all  our  women,  and 
two-thirds  of  our  children,  increase  the  quantity  of  our 
wealth  by  their  industry.  Not  a  week  passes  but  al- 
most every  individual  among  us  may  say  '*I  have  in- 
creased the  property  of  this  community,  and  am  not 
indebted  to  another  for  what  I  eat  and  wear.** 

Well,  yesterday  my  wife  was  sowing  wheat  and  I 
was  breaking  stones;  and  to-day  she,  myself,  and 
nearly  every  member  were  making  hay,  and  y«t  nei- 
ther of  these  employments  prevented  rac  from  officia- 
ting as  a  surgeon,  my  wife  as  a  nurse,  or  Mr  Sidney, 
as  a  school-master.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
we  should  have  an  abundance  of  almost  everything, 
when  we  are  all  such  economists  of  our  time  as  to  cause 
nearly  every  in4ividaal  to  increase  our  store  by  bis 
Ubourf        s      I 


Tra.  Do  not,  Mr  Leon,  misunderstand  these  gentle- 
men. They  do  not  call  tradesmen  and  master  manu- 
facturers idlers,  but  they  show  that  those  persons  nei- 
ther produce  wealth,  nor  are  they  wanted  in  a  com- 
munity. To  be  continued. 

THE  HERAtD  OF  THE  NEW  MORAl  WORID. 

NEW  YORK,  THVRSDAT,  JUNB,  94,  1841,        * 

Feeling  afraid  of  being  considered  over  zealous  in  self- 
defence,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  follow- 
ing statements,  as  well  as  to  confute  the  calumnies,  the 
libellous  slanders  of  Dr  B.  and  prove  him  to  be  a  decep- 
tive and  malicious  mnn,  with  all  the  wicked  and  most  dia- 
bolical statements  he  has  uttered  relative  to  our  character 
and  cause,  we  submit  the  following  documents  and  testi- 
monials to  the  public,  which  demonstrate  all  we  have 
said,  and  must  in  the  end  satisfy  every  rational  mind^  and 
place  the  controversy  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute. 

To  the  President  of  the  Classes  of  New  York. 

Sir, — Duty  to  myself  and  to  others  demands  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  certain  proceedings  of  a  Minister  belonging 
to  your  Classes,  Dr  William  C.  Brownlee,  should  take 
place  ;  as  I  am  ready  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  support 
of  the  following  complaint  against  him. 

I  complain  of  William  C.  Brownlee, — 

Fii-st.  That  he  is  guilty  of  fraud  in  reference  to  con- 
tracts made  on  account  of  the  "  Protestant  Vindicator  ;" 
either  by  violating  them  himself,  or  inducing  other  per- 
sons so  to  act. 

1.  That  he  caused  an  agreement  made  between  Alex. 
Martin  and  myself  to  be  cancelled,  without  any  right  on 
his  part  to  interfere. 

Proof.  The  aereoment  itself  as  attested  by  the  witness. 
Letter  of  Dr  Brownlee  to  me  of  .Tuly  5th. 

2.  That  he  openly  violated  the  agreement  which  he 
made  with  Alonzo  Welton,  in  the  same  unjust  manner. 
It'itness  ;  Mr  Welton. 

3.  That  he  cancelled  the  agreement  which  he  made 
with  the  Rev.  G.  Bourne,  on  account  of  the  "  Protestant 
Vindicator." 

Witness.  The  agreement  itself,  and  Mr  Bourne.  There- 
by actually  defrauding  all  those  parties  of  the  recompense 
which  they  would  have  received,  if  these  agreements  had 
been  fulfilled ;  and  subjecting  them  to  loss  of  money,  em- 
barrassment and  reproach. 

Proof.  Letter  of  Albert  Bicker,  Clerk  of  the  Church  at 
Lafayette. 

Second.  That  Dr  William  C.  Brownlee,  to  conceal  and 
justify  these  violations  of  contracts,  has  been  guilty  of 
wiifnl  falsehood  and  libellous  slander. 

1.  By  hindering  the  publication  of  notices  which  sanc- 
tioned the  Agents  of  the  "  Protestant  Vindicator,"  when 
duly  engaged  by  Mr  Martin. 

Proof.  The  "Protestant  Vindicator,"  in  which  these 
Notices  did  not  appear. 

2.  Bjr  employing  Mr  Sparry  to  obtain  possession  of  my 
credentials  as  Agent,  that  he  might  destroy  tkem,  and  sAsa 
by  employing  the  said  Sparry  to  publish  false,  caJumniout 
and  libelloos  Adveitisemeats  respecting  me. 
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Proof.  The  paper  itself,  and  the  Advenisements  and 
Notices  in  the  "Massachusetts  Spy." 

3.  By  publishing  Advertisements  in  the  "  Protestant 
Vindicator,"  with  Mr  Martin's  name  to  them,  which  Mr 
Martin  never  authorised  or  saw,  until  after  they  were  pub- 
lished, and  by  afterwards  publishing  them  contrary  to  Mr. 
Martin's  wishes. 

Proof.  Tho  "  Protestant  Vindicator,"  and  "New  York 
Evangelist ;"  Mr  Elias  Nixson  and  Mr  Bourne. 

4.  By  writing  false  and  slanderous  letters  thereby  fo 
disgrace  the  persons  whom  he  had  thus  injured. 

Proof  Certificate  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Church  at 
Jamesville,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Jamesville  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  certify  that 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Horner  has  laboured  as  a  Gospel  Minister, 
in  our  Society,  four  or  five  months,  during  which  time  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  his  deportment,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, derogatory  to   the  character  of  a  Christian  or  Gospel 


Blandford,  July  30,  1838. 
Dear  Brother,— Rev.  Mr  Horner,  Agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Vindicator,  and  of  the  Society  for  promo- 
ting the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  lectured  in  this 
place  on  the  subject  of  Romanism.  It  is  one  ot  great  im- 
portance to  every  Protestant  and  American  citizen,  and  his 
mode  of  presenting  it  worthy  of  being  heard.  He  i£  affec- 
tionately recommended  to  your  attention. 
Yours  respecifuUy, 

'  ^  CHARLES  J.  Hinsdale. 


I     I  can  adopt  the  language  of  Mr  Hinsdale,  with  regard 
I  to  the  person  and  subject  of  which  he  speaks,  substituting 


my  place  of  residence  for  his. 
Ellington,  Sept.  2ith,  1838. 


E.  MARSH. 


To  whom  it  may  concern,  tliis  may  certify  that  the  bear- 


Minister.  But  we  feci  it  our  duty  and  privilege  further  to! ^^  ^^^  1^^'^'-  Mr  Horner,  an  accredited  Agent  of  the  Ame- 
state,  that  several  reports  have  been  published  and  com-,^''^"''»  Society  for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
munications  made  against  the  character  of  said  Mr.  Hor- 1  *""{'0")  has  delivered  two  discourses  to  my  people  on  the 
ner,  by  Dr  Brownlee,  of  New  York  :  that  immediately  up-i^u^J^^ct  oi  Romanism,  which  were  characterised  by  candor, 
on  hearing  such  reports,  we  caused  said  Brownlee  to  bc^o""*^  argument,  and  a  Gospel  spirit;  and  Avhich  were 
written  to  for  an  explanation  and  for  evidence  of  the  truth  i '"'<^''  adapted  to  do  good,  and  to  arouse  the  christian  com- 
of  said  reports,  and  on  receiving  his  answer,  which  is  evi- 1  niun'.ty  <rom  its  guilty  slumbers  over  a  subject  which  ought 
dcntly  evasive,  together  with  two  other  letters,  directed  to 


'  deeply  to  interest  the  christian  and  the  philanthropist. 


Rev.  Mr  Amerman,  in  which  appears  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies,  and  his  entire  unwillingness  to  communi- 
cate evidence  or  names  of  individuals,  from  whom  he  pre- 
tends to  have  heard  such  reports,  although  respectfully  re- 
quested so  to  do,  and  from  documents  which  we  ba\eseen 
in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Horner,  we  believe  the  charges 
and  reports  so  made  against  said  Mr  Horner,  are  untrue, 
and  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
«s  a  Gospel  Minister,— and  we  hereby  authorise  Mr  Hor- 
ner to  publish  this  certificate  as  he  shall  think  proper. 
April  15,  1639. 

Cornelius  Vaildenburgh. 
Benj.  S.  Gregory, 
..-      ,  .,,         George  Tibbots, 
:,  John  C.  BroWn, 

<  •, .  .     ■•   .,       ■        J.W.Brewster, 
,   '  .'        ,1  Horace  B.  Gates, 

Ezekiel  Thorn, 
,         ,..,  Thomas  Barnum, 

I    ,  John  Smith, 

John  Pinny. 
Also,  Dr  M'Clelland,  of  New  Brunswick  ;  Dr  M'Clel- 
land's  letters  in  the  ".Tournal  of  Commerce  ;"  Dr  Brown- 
lee's  letters  to  Mr  Douglas  concerning  Mr  Bourne. 

To  which  will  be  added,  as  proof  of  Dr  Brownlee's 
slanders,  the  following  certificates : 

To  all  who  feel  interested,  I  take  opportunity  to  say, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr  Horner,  Agent  of  the  American  Protes- 
tant Society,  for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  preached  for  me  this  day,  on  the  subject  of  his 
Agency,  and  I  think  to  the  general  acceptance  ot  the  con- 
gregation. He  is  eloquent  and  interesting,  and  I  think 
presents  his  subject  with  propriety  and  ^rce^  and  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  do  good.  I  hope  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  Agency,  and  that  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  will  bless  his  labours,  and  make  him  instrumental 
in  destroying  ''  the  man  of  sin,"  and  promoting  the  ad- 
yaocement  and  influence  of  truth. 

JAMES  D.  FARNSWORTH, 
Pitstoro/the  Church  in  Paxton.  Mtu»» 


Woodstock,  Sept.  16,  1838. 


O.  ROCKWOOD. 


To  the  Friends  of  Protestantism  and  Religion. 

This  may  certify,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Horner  has  lectured 
to  our  people  on  the  subject  of  Romanism,  very  much  to 
their  satisfaction  and  profit.  I  think  the  manner  in  which 
he  treats  the  subject — his  historical  deductions,  his  logical 
conclusions  and  religious  appeals,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
any  Protestant  religious  congregation. 

J.  B.  EVERTS,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Delphi. 
Delphi,  Nov.  1838. 

C.  RANDALL,  Pastor  of  the  Church,  Lenox. 
Clockville,  Nov.  19,  1838. 

A.  K.  BARR,  <S.  S.  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Nov.  26th,  1838.  Lafayette. 

These  two  charges  I  present  to  the  Classes,  against  the 
said  Dr.  C.  Brownlee;  and  request  the  Classes  to  take 
the  usual  Order,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  prove  them  in 
self-defence  against  the  injustice  and  injury  that  I  have 
suffered  from  the  said  offender. 

J.M.HORNER. 
New  York,  April  19,  1841. 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  we  most  devoutly,  and  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  call  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts Spy,  Tlie  New  York  Evangelist,  Zion's  Watch- 
man, The  Gospel  Witness,  or  its  successor.  The  Baptist 
Advocate,  to  .'etract  their  steps,  or  contradict  the  libel- 
lous charges  which  they,  througji  want  of  better  informa- 
tion, were  induced  to  copy  from  the  Protestant  Vindicator. 

As  for  the  last  named' publication,  we  most  ardently  calt 
upon  all  our  friends  not  to  patronize  it,  for  its  Editor,  aa^ 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements,  is  unworthy  of  pa> 
tronage ;  he  is  a  sordid,  mercenary,  and  selfish  man,  as  all: 
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are  persuaded  who  know  him  best ;  but  not  only  this,  he 
obtained  the  editorial  department  of  this  paper  from  the 
hands  of  one  far  more  competent  to  edit  it  than  himself, 
in  a  most  barefaced  and  underhanded  manner ;  for  these 
and  several  other  reasons,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enu- 
merate, we  call  upon  our  friends  to  drop  it  as  they  would 
a  serpent  that  would  sting  them. 


his  children,  as  they  grow  up  in  life  in  want  of  education, 

be  induced  to  join  the  gangs  of  profligate  and  debauched 

wretches,  who  tempt  them  into  vice  and  prodigality ; 

their  sons  would  have  no  inducements  to  be  drunkards 

and  thieves ;  nor  their  fair   and  comely  daughters  be 

tempted  to  prostitute  their  persons  for  a  paltry  sura  of 

money  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  starvation. 

T/-  1  u     II        1  1  »         •        1  u    *i,   I      Fathers  and  mothers !  can  vou  look  upon  the  present 

If  there  should  yet  be  any  who  are  not  convinced  by  the  ,  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  y^^^  K  P^^  ^^_ 

above,  let  them  call  on  us  and  we  w.ll  unfold  a  scenery  of ,  .J^g.io^si  continue  to  uphold  the  vicious  arrangements 
Dr  Browalee's  corruption  and  conjurmg  transactions  that  .f  jj^^  p^^g^^^  immoral  world  !  thereby  leaving  to  your 
will  astound  their  amazed  astonishment.  |  children  only  an  inheritance  of  shame,  of  disgrace,  of 

In  concluding  this  subject  we  promise  not  to  trouble  our .  misery  !  And  this  too,  when  so  sensible,  so  feasible,  so 
readers  with  it  again,  unless  some  extraordinary  circum- 1  practicable  a  way  is  opened  before  you — that  of  Asso- 
stancc  shall  occur,   which  in  the  estimation  of  all,  shall  ciation.     Associate  then  ;  form  yourselves  into  a  corn- 


justify  us  in  so  doing. 


Our  patrons  and  subscribers  are  reminded  of  one  of  the 
laws  that  controul  our  and  every  other  periodical  in  the 
country,  namely,  thai  ^^  no  paper  icill  be  discontinued  un- 
til due  notice  is  given,  and  all  arrears  are  paid.'''' 

Ie;;^  WANTED,  a  rcpectable  man  to  canvass  or  obtain 
subscribers  for  this  paper. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the  Neic  Moral  World. 

ASSOCIATION. NO.    II. 

In  my  former  letter    in  No.  10   of  your  paper  upon 
this  subject,  alter  pointing  out  a  plan  which  may  be' J^^J"^^'^'^;,^^"J;J'g'^• 
^adopted,  I  proceeded  to  show  sonie  of  the  advantages  to  ^^^^jj  ^^^.^^^  ^, 
be  derived  by  the  working  man  from  such  a  system  ol  -,, 


munity  of  common  property,  where  every  man  will 
equally  enjoy  the  profits,  as  he  also  shares  the  labours 
of  the  whole.  Let  not  the  capitalist,  because  he  has 
wealth,  rob  you  of  the  proceeds  of  your  own  labour,  the 
Avork  of  your  own  hands,  the  sweat  of  your  own  brows, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  your  own  sinews,  your  own  strength 
— in  fact  your  own  capital !  Is  not  the  soul  more  thaa 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?  and  will  you  give 
your  bodies  and  your  souls,  your  haopiness,  and  your 
liberty,  in  order  that  some  luxurious  aristocrat  may  re- 
vel in  pleasure,  add  house  to  house,  and  land  to  land, 
and  heap  unto  himself  riches,  which  his  heir  may 
squander  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  or  use  to  perpe- 
tuate the  misery  of  the  huaman  race.  Working-men  of 
America  !  you  who  have  achieved  for  yourselves  a  po- 
"ence  from  the  despotism  of  the  Old 
so  for  yourselves  a   social   independ- 


.--,.,,  -I     1         f    .1  T         11  ence,or  vou  will  speedilyfind  yourselves  ensnared  within 

combination  of  his  labour  with  that  of  others.     I  would  ^^^  ^J^^^  ^^  ^^J^^^  ^^^.^^  -^^  ^^,^^,jj     ^^^  ^^  ^ 

now  call  the  attention  of  the  mechanic  to  a  further  con-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ j  ^j^^  working  man,  until  he  has  enshved 

sideralion  of  this  importaiit  topic^  ,  ^     Ihim  body  and  mind  in  a  worse  bondage  than  ever  yet 

Mr.  JefTerson,  lu  the  celebrated  "  Declaration  of  In- j  desecrated  the  earth. 


dependence,"  of  which  every  American  citizen  is  so  justly 
proud,  says : — "  We  hold  these  facts  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.'^  Mr.  Jefferson  says  well,  they  are  self-evi- 
dent FACTS,  and  the  world  believes  them  to  be  so  theo- 
retically ;  but  alas!  for  human  consistency,  they  do  not 
believe  them  to  be  so  practically.  It  is  to  bring  about 
this  practical  equality  that  we  advocate  association  ;  for 
in  association  only  can  all  men  be  free  and  equal.  Then 
mi^ht  the  mind  of  the  working-man  expand  to  its  full 
energy,  and  not  be  cramped  by  selfish  fears,  and  bowed 
down  "by  despotic  rules.  Liberty  ol  thought,  liberty  of 
action,  liberty  of  feeling — all  would  be  his  then  ;  his 
body  healthful,  hia  soul  happy,  and  his  affections  un- 
trammeled;  no  fear  of  a  sordid  and  selfish  creditor 
would  crush  his  manly  spirit  to  the  dust ;  no  hard  task- 
master would  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  torture  him 
into  bodily  disease,  by  binding  on  his  shoulders  burhens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  or  by  obliging  him  to  labour  day 
tod  night  in  close  and  unwholesome  dwellings  for  a 
Mttance  so  scanty  as  scarcely  to  provide  the  common 
liecestaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family ;  neither  would 


"  Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 

And  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  act ;  speedily  and 
decisively,  form  yourselves  into  associations,  combine 
your  own  efforts,  keep  your  own  property,  and  you  se- 
cure your  own  independence. 

A  Working  Man. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Universal  Community  So- 
ciety of  Rational  Religionists,  to  the  Delegates  Aa- 
sembled  in  Congress,  at  Manchester,  Eng.May,  1841. 

The  Executive,  during  the  past  year,  have  experienced 
a  most  anxious  and  trying  period  of  official  existence,  al- 
though it  was  nearly  the  end  of  June  before  their  labours 
commenced,  on  account  of  the  detention,  and  occupation 
of  the  Secretary  at  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Report  of  the. Proceedings  of  Congress  for 
the  Press. 

The  affairs  of  Tytherly  speedily  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Bodrd  ;  and,  after  fully  investig^ating  the 
state  of  the  establishment,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  is- 
sue a  Circular  to  the  Society,  in  order  that  they  might 
convey  to  the  members  full  information  thereon.    The  first 
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Circular  is  dated  25th  July  ;  and  although  the  Board 
thought  that  a  \fonthly  Circular  would  be  required,  they 
were  glad  to  find  the  aspect  of  affairs  so  materially  im- 
proved by  the  measures  adopted,  that  four  only  ha«re  beeni 
issued.  The  other  Circulars  are  respectively  dated  22d 
August,  31st  October,  and  8th  March.  Of  the  topics  con- 
tained in  these  documents  the  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary : — 

POSITION    OF   ClUEENWOOB   ESTAHI'ISHMENT. 

It  is  in  the  remembrance  of  all,  that,  prior  to  and  during 
the  sittings  of  last  Congress,  considerable  uneasiness  ex- 
isted at  Tytherty ;  and  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Green  with 
certain  instructions  relative  to  the  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  residents  there. 

This  was  a  necessary,  I)Ut  most  unpleasant,  duty  ;  and, 
combined  with  other  causes,  tended  to  place  the  Governor 
in  a  position  most  unfavourable  to  the  relization  of  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  appointed  lum. 

The  total  number  of  residents  at  that  time  at  Queen- 
wood  was  fifty-seven  men,  woman,  and  children.  Many 
of  those  who  had  been  employed  in  fitting  up  the  Farm 
Buildings,  and  who  afterwards  found  themselves  less  use- 
ful than  they  could  have  wished,  left  the  Establishment  , 
and  thus,  in  the  course  of  July  and  August,  the  numbers 
were  reduced  about  two-thirds.  The  members  remaining 
.are  as  follows  : — 

MEMBERS.  ■•  HOW  OCCUPim. 

}  In  the  Fields,  and  as  Harness 
^  Maker,  Clerk,  and  Storekeeper 
^  Ploughman,  «fec.,  aijd  since  the 
>  decease  of  Mr  Anderson,  Farm 
)      Superintendent. 

-  Farm  Work,  Shepherd,  &c. 

-  Gardner  and  Sawyer 

-  Bricklayer  and  Farm  Assistant 

-  Wheelwright  and  Carpenter 

-  Gardener,  &c 

-  Farming  and  Mechanical  Work 
}  Engaged     in    Domestic    Work, 
^      Washing,  Cleaning,  &c. 

Cooking,  Dairy  Work,  &c. 
Domestic  Work.  ^  ■ 

Do. 
Aged   Ten   Years,  employed  in 

Garden,  and  Farm  Labour, 
Aged   Ten  Years,    employed  in 
Garden,  &c.  i  '  »■ 

Alice  <^  Jos.  Flitcroft.     Cliildren. 
Robert  ^  Susan  Smith,  Infants. 

Mr  Joseph  Smith  has  been  occupied,  during  the  last  six 
months,  lecturing  in  the  various  localities  in  the  north  ; 
but  recently  he  has  returned  to  Q,ueenwood. 

The  zeal  of  the  members  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  establishment,  and  the  general  order  and  har- 
mony that  prevails,  and  has  prevailed  during  the  last  seven 
months,  is  of  the  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  descrip^ 
tion. 

Jltesignation  of  Mr  Green, 
"  The  difficulties  Mr  Green  had  to  coutend  with  in  en'^ 
deavouring  to  carry  out  his  views  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  Queenwood  wexe  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  ;  and  the  board  perceiving  that  great  difficulties 
were  gathering  around  him,  and  finding  that  a  change  had 
become  necessary,  in  the  beginning  of  August  brought  to- 
gether some  of  the  leading  Friends  of  the  cause,  and  con- 
sulted with  them  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  under  the 
ct^cumstapcips.    iPrevipu?  tto  tki9  n^f  jetipg,  Mr  Owen  was 


William  Spragrce, 

George  Crompton, 

Robert  Swindells^  - 
Joshua  Hill, 
James  Ftitcroft,  - 
John  Smith,  -  - 
James  (iillow,  -  - 
Henry  Smith,     -    - 

Mrs  Hill,     -      -      - 

Mrs  Flitcroft, 
Mrs  John  Smith,     r 
Mrs  Smith,    -    -     - 

Frederick  Smith, 
Johnson  Hill,    -    - 


3. 

4. 


requested  to  visit  the  estate,  in  order  that  the  Board  ani 
Friends  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 

Meeting  of  Friends.  ' 

The  meeting  held  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  lasted  se- 
veral days,  and  the  results  were  : — 

1.  A  confirmation  of  the  views  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
desirability  of  making  the  farming  department  suc- 
cessful. 

2.  A  determination  to  establish  a  Normal  Community 
School,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

To  give  effect  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  by  estab- 
lishing a  School  for  Children  j3ls  soon  as  possible. 

To  raise  Funds  to  meet  the  present  wants,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £800. 

5.  To  procure  a  Farm  Superintendent;  and 

6.  To  appoint  Mr  Rigby  as  Governor,  in  the  room  of  Mr 
Green,  who  gave  his  resignation  on  that  condition. 

The  circular  issued  explanatory  of  these  arrangements, 
contained  also  an  announcement  to  the  society,  that  Mr. 
Owen  had  withdrawn  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Board, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  state. 
The  appointment  of  Mr  Rigby. 

Mr  Rigby  commenced  his  duties  as  Governor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October ;  and,  from  that  date  until  now,  the 
Board  have  every  reason  ta  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
marked   and  rapid  improvement   in   the   comfort  of  the 
Members,  tiirough  the  arrangements  introduced  by  hiiu. 
There  can  be  no  more  decided  proof  of  his  success  in  tiiis 
respect,  than  the   love  by  which  he   is  regarded  by  all  the 
residents.     An  attention  to  minor  comforts  was  much  re- 
quired  throughout  the  establishment,  and  tiiis   has  been 
supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Mr  Rigby.     By  this  means,, 
and  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  accommodation  obtain-* 
ed  through  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  residents,  an 
approximation  to  comfort  has  been  attained. 
Farm  Superintendent. 

Mr  Anderson,  the  gentleman  selected  to  this  office  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  continued  to  fulfil  his  duties 
satisfactorily  until  the  end  of  March,  when  he  died  sud- 
dtnly  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.     His  experience  as  a  _. 
farmer  was  extensive  and  valuable,  and  his  general- do^v^ 
meanour  was  kind  and  attractive.  -■:, ^f^Jtr'  '¥)' 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  finding  another  petWrgSJic-    • 
rally  so  well  qualified,  is  considerable  ;  and  has  induced 
the  Central  Board  to  postjtone  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor until  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

In  justice  to  Mr  Anderson,  it  should  be  said,  that  he  ever 
indicated  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  cause  prosper ;  and 
though  not  a  member  of  the  society,  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  and  experience  to  render  the  operations 


successful,  if  his  services  were  found  to  be  useful  to  the 
society, 

Scliools  and  Printing  Office.  ' 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  society,  as  well  as  in  the  circulars  of  the  Board, 
is  the  urgency  of  establishing  the  Schools  and  Printing 
Office,  as  contemplated  by  last  Congress.  The  Board  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  impress  these  matters 
on  the  attention  of  Members, 

'  Witb  regard  to  the  school,  the  resources  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  society  render  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  jMjpils,  at  the  commencement,  to  about  sixty-five ;  that 
is,  twenty- five  children  of  residents,  and  forty  others.  The 
cost  of  education,  clothing,  food,  and  every  other  requisite 
expense,  would  average  about  jC19  each,  and  qould  be 


and  Millenial   Harbinger. 
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rtStet  by  a  charge  of  £18  for  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  and  £23  for  those  above  that  age.* 

The  Board  would  beg  to  add  that  although  th«  scale  of 
charges  proposed  is  not,  at  present,  suited  to  the  condition 
erf  the  poorer  Members,  yet  it  is  only  by  making  a  begin- 
liing  on  a  sound  basis  that  these  can  ultimately,  and  it  is 
hoped  at  no  very  distant  period,  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  to  be  established  on  the  scale  proposed.-  A^  a 
means  of  aiding  the  poorer  members  in  eacli  branch,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr  Hall,  of  London,  to  establish  a  fund 
by  -subscriptions  of  pennies  and  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
ot  sending  one  or  more  children  to  the  school,  according 
to  flic  amount.     Ths  selections  to  be  made  by  ballot. 

The  Board,  feeling  that  the  interests  of  the  society  re- 
quired, not  only  that  a  guarantee  that  forty  children  should 
be  scut  to  the  school  when  established,  but  that  half-a- 
year's  payment  would  be  advanced  with  each  child,  inti- 
mated their  intention  of  not  commencing  the  school  unless 
these  conditions  should  be  complied  with  ;  but,  as  yet,  not 
one-cichth  of  the  number  have  been  positively  offered.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  resolutions  to  be  adopted 
by  Congress  may  have  the  effect  of  calling  into  action  the 
ardor  of  our  friends  for  the  attainment  of  this  most  desira- 
ble object. 

As  to  the  Printing  Office  for  the  New  Moral  World,  &c. 
the  Board  have  shown,  from  data  derived  from  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  present  working  of  the  paper,  that  the  so- 
ciety may,  with  a  very  moderate  cost,  meet  the  demand 
now  existing  for  Social  publications  recognised  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  realize  a  handsome  profit. 

The  estimates  on  those  heads  will  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress in  detail. 


*  In  describing  the  arrangements  for  a  school,  in  the 
fourth  Circular,  the  Board  stated  that,  "  The  children  to 
be  educated  will  consist  of  those  of  the  residents — say 
twenty-five  in  number;  with  forty  mort,  whom,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  take  for  education. 

"The  first  year's  expenditure  and  income,  calculated  on 
the  lowest  estimate,  for  the  above  purpose  will  be: 

Interest  o;i  capital  for  building  and  furnish-  £  s.  d. 
ings,  food,  clothing,  salaries  for  teachers, 
stationery,  cost  of  domestic  attendants  for 
forty  children  (or  say  £19  for  each  child)  758  0  0 
Income  (at  the  rate  of  £18  for  twenty  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age,  and  £23 
for  twenty  children  above  seven  years.)       820     0    0 


Balance  to  cover  contingencies,  £  62     0     0 

"  Besides  whiv'h  balance,  the  children  would  necessari- 
Iv  be,  to  some  extent,  beneficially  employed,  as  a  part  of 
tiieir  education. 

"  These  estimates  of  income  and  expenditure  are  made 
according  to  the  lowest  scale  of  outlay-  and  charge  that 
can  be  adopted  at  the  commencement;  and  they  have  been 
framed  with  the  greatest  care.  The  board  have,  however, 
to  state  that  they  tvill  not  consider  themselves  warranted 
in  taking  any  steps  with  reference  to  this  matter,  unless 
the  number  of  (40)  be  previously  guaranteed,  and  an  ad- 
vaQcc  of  at  least  half  a  year's  payment  be  made  with  each 
pupil.  Had  the  Society  possessed  sufficient  capital^  these 
rates  might  have  been  lower  ;  but  they  are  imperative',  in 
thejirit  instance,  as  the  only  means  of  forming  the  nucle- 
us of  an  establishment,  which  the  Board  confidently  anti- 
cipate will,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  enable  them  very 
greatly  to  reduce  these  terms,  and  ultimately  to  render  it 
a  self-supporting  institution,  requiring  no  money  advances 
fi'om  parentt,  3ind  yet  yielding  a  profil  to  the  Society." 


Buildings  and  Plans. 

The  accommodation  required  to  enable  the  Board  to 
carry  these  objects  into  effect,  has  befiti  stated  in  the  fourth 
Circular  to  be  about  five  houses,  forming  part  of  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  permanent  buildings. 

According  to  the  instructions  of  last  Congress,  the 
Board  Iiave  obtained  a  survey  of  the  site  of  the  proposed- 
buildings,  and  given  particulars  to  several  architects  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  plans  and  estimates  for  the  con-  ' 
si  deration  of  the  Board.  But  a  variety  of  considerations 
and  circumstances,  amongst  which,  perhaps,  the  want  of 
funds  to  pay  for  plans,  was  not  the  least  important,  have 
prevented  the  Board  from  moving  in  this  matter  until 
lately  ;  and  therefore,  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  lay 
any  designs  before  Congress  during  its  present  sitting. 
The  Board  exceedingly  regret  this  result,  but  it  has  been 
unavoidable,  and  contrary  to  their  most  anxious  wish  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  Congress. 

Designs  of  Buildings  obtained  under  a  public  competi- 
tion, such  as  was  recommended  by  last  Congress,  being 
deemed  in  general  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  parties  ad- 
vertising, the  Board  have  considered  it  the  best  course, 
under  the  advice  of  friends,  not  to  advertise,  but  rather  pri- 
vately to  invite  architects,  having  some  knowledge  of  our 
wants,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  plans  on  condition 
that  the  best  only  would  b«  taken,  and  a  certain  sum  given 
for  it. 

The  Board,  however,  could  not  have  ventured  thus  far 
had  not  one  of  our  members,  well  known  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends  in  the  metropolis,  generously  come  forward  and 
furnished  the  amount  required,  as  a  donation  to  the  society. 

Finances. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Buildings  above  referred 
to,  as  necessary  for  the  School,  Printing  Office,  and  do- 
mestic uses,  the  Board  have  stated  that  about  £3,500  will 
be  required;  and  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the 
means  for  these  purposes  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
they  authorised  Mr  Fleming  to  visit  all  the  more  import- 
ant Branches  to  explain,  to  the  members,  the  objects  in . 
view.  This  tour  of  agitation  has  already  produced  lists  of 
subscribers  to  the  extent-  of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the 
required  amounf. 

The  Board  are  much  encourag-ed  by  the  result  of  Mr' 
Fleming's  tour;  and  they  feel  assured,  that  the  informa- 
tion he  has  collected  will  be  of  great  service  to  Congress, 
in  its  deliberations  on  this  and  other  subjects. 

The  Board  further  expect  that  the  decisions  to  be  adop- 
ted by  Congress,  will  have  the  effect  of  enabling  their  suc- 
cessors to  go  on  with  certainty  in  the  course  above  indicated. 

As  slated  in  the  circulars,  it  became  necessary  to  raise 
funds  on  loan  or  otherwise,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  meet  some  of  the  heavier  wants  of  the  estate;  and  it 
was  also  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  part  of  the  rent,  and 
avoid  the  sale  of  too  much  of  last  year's  produce,  to  nego- 
tiate a  bill  of  exchange  for  £150,  payable  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1842. 

The  Board  have  thus,  aided  by  the  ordinary  contribu- 
tions of  the  members,  (which  they  regret  to  say  have  fallen 
short  'considerably,  through  the  deplorably  low  state  of  : 
trade,"  &c.,)  been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  : 
farm,  and  to  clear  ofi"  old  and  current  accounts.  The  sup-  ; 
plies  have  been  transmitted  weekly  by  the  Secretary  as  ; 
they  came  in,  and  were  required  at  the  farm. 

Community  Fund. 
In  the  Fourth  Circular,  the  Board  have  oflfered  to  the 
'Society  some  suggestions  relative  to  certain  improvements 


** 
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in  the  Community  Fund,  so  as  to  give  members  a  more 
direct  interest  in  that  fuad. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  alterations  proposed  is, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  contributions  should  be  re- 
served as  an  available  fund  in  cases  of  sickness,  want  of 
employment,  &c.;  and  that  under  particular  circumstan- 
ces, annuities  should  be  granted. 

"this  subject  has  received  much  consideration  from  the 
Board ;  and  they  endeavourbd  in  the  circular,  to  present 
the  proposed  changes  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible. 
Several  communications  have  been  received  from  the 
branches  approving  of  the  arrangement  proposed.  But  of 
course  there  are  details  to  ho  maturely  considered  by  Con- 
gress, and  worked  out  by  the  Executive,  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  stated  in  the  short  compass  allotted  to  the 
circular  of  tr.e  Board.  Among  these  the  following  points 
may  b«  noticed  : — 

1.  Some  parties  are  contributors  to  the  Community  Fund 

from  a  desire  to  lend  their  aid  in  establishing  the 
Rational  System,  without  any  intention  of  going 
into  community  themselves.  In  order  that  provi- 
sion may  be  made  for  them,  so  that  they  or  their 
successors  may  receive  an  equivalent  benefit  from 
the  funds  contributed,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
scheme  of  assurance  should  be  adopted.  The  for- 
mer contributions  of  members  might,  on  this  foot- 
ing, be  placed  to  the  account  of  such  assurance. 

2.  To  give  contributors  the  liberty  to  withdraAV  two- 

thirds  of  their  subscriptions  in  cases  of  sickness, 
&c.,  and  to  claim  residence  in  community  on  com- 
pleting the  full  payments  required  by  law,  or  to  ob- 
tain repayment  of  two-thirds  of  such  payments. 
3.  To  provide  accommodation  for  annuitants  and  others 

as  boarders  at  Greenwood. 
The  Board  have  obtained  the  rules  of  several  societies 
of  the  nature  of  mutual  assurance  benefit  societies,  enrol- 
led under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Laws,  showing  that  the 
principle  of  assurance  may  be  legally  adopted  by  our  so- 
ciety. 

Neighbours  near  Greenwood. 

The  Board  have  learned  with  much  satisfaction,  that  an 
almost  universal  res;;ect  for  the  inhabitants  atduennwood 
has  grown  up  amongst  the  neighbours.     This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact,  that  some  of  those  Avho  formerly  aided  our 
opponents  in  the  outcry,  are  now  foremost  in  speaking 
well  of  the  establishment,   and  in  a  desire  to  meet  the 
members  on  their  festive   occasions.     To  these  meetings, 
several  of  the  farmers'  families  have  from  time  to  time 
been  invited.     At  first  the  individuals  seemed  to  come  re- 
luctantly ;  but,  subsequently,  they  were  so  well  satisfied, 
that  they  introduced  other  members  of  their  families.  Some 
come  many  miles  to  participate  in  the  amusements  ;  and 
the  farmers  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queen- 
wood  begin  to  like  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  them  of 
meeting  each  other  under  circumstances  where  little  ex- 
pense is  incurred,  and  no  intoxicating  drinks  are  allowed, 
but  the  general  entertainment  is  promoted  by  the  exercise 
ef  the  talents  and  good  feelings  of  the  company. 

Throughout  the  year  many  members  and  other  persons 
have  visited  Q,ueenwood  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  several  persons  of  distinction  have  been  there,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  though  at  the  time  of  th«ir  vi- 
sits they  preserved  a  strict  incognito.  Such  persons  usu- 
ally made  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  society. 

( To  he  continued.) 


NOTICE 'THE  BOCIETA'  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  HUMAN 
HAPPINESS."  Every  Sunday,  at  three  and  >even  o'clock.  P.  M.  W^ 
coursei  on  Boiindleis  ilappineiw,  C'hriBtlan  Equalityi  (and  ihc  Univertal  R«- 
deniptionjnrtlie  Induslriona  and  producing  classes  from  thn  dpspotiim  of  cnm- 
petitiFe  srranermenti  of  Society,  will  be  d«-livcred  by  Mr  B  |Tinii  and  J  M 
Horner  in  the  Wooater  street  Hall,   No (18  Wooster  straet,  near  Bpriii|!i 

N.  B — The  reader*  of  the  above  notic«>  are  respeciivejy  Informrd,  that  lh« 
above  Society  la  connectediwith  and  inierested  in  the  promotion  of  (he  princl- 
ples  of  this  Paper,  which  if  adopted  would  tranqullizo  the  present  agitated 
world, and  surround  all  men  with  happinesa. 


THOS.  \V.  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE  for  lh<>  cure  of  all  dseasea  of 
the  I.iings  ;  It  is  a  medicine  that  baa  Iwen  oui  before  the  public  for  nlT>« 
years,  and  it  ta  well  Icnown  in  Europe  as  well  as  Amerien.  It  cures  the  fol- 
lowing compialnta — Asthma,  Phtliysic,  Inflammation  on  the  Lunga,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  &c.    Price  12^  cents,  75  cents.  %  I  35.  and  1 3  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  office  of  the  proprietress.  57}  Bowery,  and 
by  the  authorised  agents,  viz..  W.  VanJ  Emburgh.  *3I4  Pearl  a  reet,  .Inhn  B. 
nodd,  643  Broadway,  and  cornea  of  Nlntli  street  and  Broadway  Galen  Hunter, 
108  ^ixth  Avenue.  Alfred  Hill,  308 Greenwich  street.  W'm  Maunder  37  Hud- 
son street,  Wm.  Brighain,  corner  of  Avenne  1)  and  Houston  street,  Blanbiiry 
Sc  Co.  "Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-second  stre*"!,  T.  W.  Bitti",  304 
Hudson  street,  E.  L  Cotton,  253nie(ker  street,  Dr.  W.  H.  MUnor.  U3  Broad- 
way, Dr  Lee,  440  Grand  street,  James  H.  Hart,  corner  of  Chamber  etrrct  and 
Broadway,  and  corner  of  Hudson  ntid  North  Moore  street,  Daniei  II.  Bunnell, 
19  Third  Avenue.  B.  auackenbusli,  709  Greenwich  street,  and  29C  ^piine,  J. 
Wendover,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

PEASE'S  CANDY,45  Division  street.— I  have  been  trdublcd  with  a  irrrible 
alarmliigfoiigh,  wh'ch  settled  on  my  liin'B,  and  threnKtncd  ainm^t  Itnnie- 
diate  (loath.  I  made  use  of  ninny  cough  rrmcdirs  without  expericncitia  any 
relief,  and  was  Induced  to  make  trial  of  Pease's  lloarlinund,  wMcli  afforded 
immediate  relief,  and  I  .now  enjoy  as  pood  health.  If  not  lii'lier.  iliitii  I  have 
for  tcnyeara,  and  would  commend  to  all.— E.  B.  MESSERVE,  J2t  Fir^t  si. 


A  VALUABLE  REMEDY— To  Mes^fr?.  Pease  and  Pons.  43  Pi  vision  street 
Your  valuable  preparation  of  Hoarhonnd  deserves  a  few  remarks  from 
my  own  experlenee.  Belnp  in  the  haliil  of  ndilris«lnff  frequently  la'ce  niect- 
Injis,  and  my  constitution  rendered  piisreplible  of  cr)lH  from  a  sen  faring  life,  1 
found  my  health  and  sireiiglli  giHilufil  y  decityiiii!,  i^y  Spiiits  hiiikiii);.  jiiV  lunca 
falling,  and  my  voire  fnlteniip  fust.  In  fact,  I  lind  luRl  all  lifipes.  ai.d  ( \i  ry 
hour  fearful  of  luirsling  a  blord  ve^fl■l  when  jonr  Itojirhnunrt  Camly,  ,-iml  t!ie 
cures  it  had  effected,  reched  me  I  believe  I  li'okiltiit  oii<'  pnckane,  when  every 
unfavorable  symptom  disappeared,  and  my  Tceneial  licailh  im|irov((|.  1  ftcl 
now  rrgeneraied  so  completely,  that  I  am  freely  empowered  to  act  and  fjioak 
better  than  I  did  three  yars  apo.  My  ai'p'-tite  Is  pood,  and  my  peiiernl  health 
restored,  Voii  c.in  m.ike  any  use  you  please  of  this  certificate,  which  it  would 
injustice  to  withhold  from  tlie  pubic  as  wll  ns  vmircelf. 

J.  WELCH,  144  GoM  ftrcet,  Biookiyn. 
Ea"h  packnpe  of  thepenuine  Peace's  Candy  is  sipned  .1  Pea^e  and  Son. 
Closed  on  the  Pabhath. — Apenis  :  Rufhton  &.  Ai>pinwall  in  all  three  hiohs  , 
Cflbandam.  57  Sixth  Avenue  :  Allison  4P8  Grand  street ;  Axford.  1^.1  Rowcry; 
Wiiod.  corner  ef  Grand  and  Division  street.  Wtwrter,  304  Perot  d  si.  Timpson. 
corner  of  Fulton  and  William  Istreet,  Stuart.'corner  of  Houston  and  (-'linton 
and  Mon-tnn  sf.  I'ickford,  corner  of  Gnerlc  k  and  Ftantnn  street.  HwaMs,  .TO 
East  Broadwnv.  Wadsworlh,  Providence.  If,  I.  Ilaya.  1,"«»  Fulton  street,  Brook- 
lyn, and  also  by  most  of  tli«  resiM-rtable  PrnffL'ists  and  (Jmf.ers  in  tliecily. 

N  B Pedl.irs  and  Confectioners  do  not  sell  Pease's  Candy    Each  agent  ul>o 

sells  the  genuine  ims  a  certificate  of  m^ency,  signed  by  the  proprietor?, 

J  PEASE  and  SONS,  45  Division  street. 


7'EIiJ\IS.—TuE  New  Moral  World  will  be  published 
every  two  weeks,  until  there  are  Five  Hundred  Subscrib- 
ers, when  it  will  become  a  weekly  'publication^  at  ^2  per 
annum,  or  $1  25  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a 
yearly  Subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at 
Phelan's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham-street. 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given 
and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

N.  B. — All  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  he  di- 
rected to  98  Wooster  street,  or  66  Eldridge  street ;  at 
any  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Human  Happiness,  free  of  Postage, 
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«'  I  am  a  man,  and  deem  nothing  which  i*(  latrs  to  a  man  foreign  to  my  feelir  gs/* 
»•  Plato  ia  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  f rl md,  but  I'l  u'th  is  mare  my  friend." 
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THE  FATHER'S  CATECHISM  FOR  HIS  SON. 

DY   A.  J.  D.  M. 

Son.  Father,  whdt  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  matter. 

Father.  All  that  which  exists  in  the  universe,  under  the 
denomination  of  solids,  fluids,  or  gasses. 

Son.  Did  this  matter  always  exist? 

Father.  A  noted  philosopher  has  remarked,  "  most  as- 
suredly there  never  was  a  time  when  nothing  existed,  be- 
cause that  condition  must  have  continued  ;  universal  blank 
must  have  remained  ;  nothing  could  rise  up  out  of  it ;  no- 
thing could  have  existed  since ;  nothing  could  exist  now. 

Son.  W^Il  then,  father,  matter  must  be  eternal,  andcau 
never  he  Sttinihilated; 

Father.  It  may  undergo  modiflcation  bf  form. 

Soti.  What  Is  meant  by  the  terms  powers,  properties, 
and  qualiti(;s  of  matter? 

Father.  The  word  powers  signifies  its  capabilities  to 
produce,  and  the  word  properties  has  reference  to  its  ca- 
pabilities to  undergo  a  change. 

So7i,  What  has  produced  such  a  vast  variet  of  qualities 
in  matter? 

Father.  The  vast  variety  of  its  eleujents,  each  producing 
irrevocably  the  effects  for  which  they  were  constituted  by 
nature. 

Son.  Father,  1  heard  the  clergyman  observe  last  Snnday, 
that  one  of  the  prominent  exhortations  of  the  scriptures 
tvas,  "  man  know  thyself."  I  would  therefore  ask  what  is 
man. 

Father.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  his  con- 
stitution and  the  influence  of  eternal  circumstances,  which 
circumstances  and  constitution  are  constantly  acting  each 
upon  the  other,  and  make  the  man  precisely  what  we  find 
him  to  be  in  every  nation,  kindred  and  tongue;  hence 
Chinese  circumstances  make  a  Chinese  ;  Jewish  circum- 
stances make  a  Jew  ;  Popish  circumstances  make  a  Pa])ist; 
and  Protestant  circumstances  make  a  Protestant. 

Son.  What  do  you  conceive  the  highest  duty  of  man 
while  he  is  in  this  time  state. 

Father.  To  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  through 
himself  into  the  best  and  most  elevatinfi  influences,  so  that 
his  nature  may  be  improved,  his  mental  happiness  enhan- 
ced, and  to  be  qualified  to  promote  the  intellectual  wealth, 
jhe  physical  enjoyment,  and  the  highest  probable  share  of 
happiness  of  all  around  him. 

Son.  What  means  would  you  recommend  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  attain  so  noble  an  object. 

Father.  We  must  in  the  first  place  form  a  knowledge  of 
our  own  mental  and  physical  functions,  the  operations  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  universe,  and  the  laws  by  which 
Ihey  are  controlled ;  and  the  we  must  frame  the  institu- 


tion of  society  in  harmony  with  them,  so  thaf  those  insti- 
I  tutions,  like  the  laws  of  the  universe,  may  work  iu  unity/ 
harmony,  and  concord. 

So7i.  But  this  fathfir,  is  such  a  great  work  it  has  to  be 
undertaken  by  government,  and  by  tlie  combination  of  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  world. 

Father.  Yes,  all  goverftThenis  and  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils should  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  should, 

1.  Place  all  their  subjects  and  votaries  on  an  equality. 

2.  Distribute  mental  happiness  and  physical  enjoyment* 
alike  to  all.  ■      ■  j 

3  Adopt  such  arrangements  as  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  nature,  and  which  would 
lead  men  to  act  on  the  golden  rule  of  "  do  to  others  as  you 
would  others  should  do  to  you  ;"  it  is  one  of  tlic  finest  qua- 
lities of  human  nature  to  will  the  good  of  every  rhan,  and 
therefore  much  may  be  said  against  those  arrangement* 
and  institutions  which  lead  men  to  oppress  others  for  me 
sake  of  their  own  profit  and  sordid  interests. 

Son.  Father,  you  spoke  of  the  various  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  matter  ;  is  it  these  which  produce  motioa. 

Father.  Yes,  and  therefore  motion  could  not  exist  priof 
to  matter,  for  where  motion  is  there  must  be  a  body  to  W 
moved. 

Son.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  mind  f 

Father.  I  mean  all  the  fundamental  functions  ororgan# 
of  mind,  including  the  mental,  moral,  perceptive,  and  ani- 
mal faculties  or  organs  of  the  mind,  from  whence  proceed 
what  we  call  ideas. 

Son.  I  heard  you  in  one  of  your  discourses  last  Su6di^^V 
speak  of  organic  laws  :  what  do  you  mean  by  organic  law  T 

Father.  An  invariable  mode  of  action,  such  as  if  yOltf 
put  your  finger  in  the  fire  it  will  burn. 

Son.  You  s[)eak  of  desire  what  do  you  mean  by  it  I 

Father.  1  mean  those  acts  of  the  mind  which  are  the  ii- 
sultnf  the  activity  of  the  reflecting  and  perceptive  faculties.* 

Son  Do  you  stlppose  that  mind  can  exist  independent' 
of  matter? 

Father.  It  would  seem  that  mind  and  matter  are  inse- 
parably connected,  as  much  so  as  the  lungs  and  res;  iration. 

Son,  It  would  seem  then  that  matter  acts  upon  matter 
and  pnoduces  all  the  phenomena  around  us. 

J- other.  Most  assuredly,  and  proves  that  man  is  thi" 
creature  of  eiroumstanccs  or  surrounding  influences. 

Son.  If  this  is  the  case  how  can  man  be  a  free  moral' 
agent,  or  accountable  to  God  for  his  actions. 

Father.  It  is  incontrpvertibly  true  that  men's  actions  are' 
always  the  result  of  either  internal  or  external  operations, 
which  operations  arc  not  created  by  himself,  nevertheless 
nature  never  suffers  her  laws  to  be  trampled  upon  witb^ 
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impunity,  consequently  nature  or  God  always  calls  him  to 
an  account. 

Son.  What  do  you  mean  by  internal  circumstances  or 
operations? 

Father.  I  mean  that  combination  ol'  thi-  faculties  ofthe 
mind,  and  the  physical  organization  pei'uliiir  to  it,  over 
which  the  individual  partizan  has  had  no  controiil,  and 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  parents  ;  the  almospliore 
in  which  he  has  existed,  the  food  he  has  eaten,  and  the 
society  in  which  he  has  been  trained. 

Son.  Can  you  give  any  clearer  proofs  of  this  so  as  to 
make  it  more  evident  to  my  mind? 

Father.  Well,  you  should  remember  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  actions,  one  of  which  we  call  involuntary,  and  the 
other  the  result  of  reflection  and  comparison  :  Involuntary 
actions  are  those  which  result  from  sudden  and  powerful 
impressions, — such  as  when  we  ar«  Iriijhtened,  &c.,  and 
such  as  are  the  result  of  external  causes,  and  the  obser- 
vations of  the  reflcctiuif  faculties. 

Son.  Does  this  prove  that  man  has  no  free-will  ? 

Father.  It  proves  that  man  has  no  free-will  but  that 
which  is  created  for  him,  for  when  an  object  is  presented 
to  his  inind,  the  amount  of  evidence  which  his  mind  pos- 
sesses creates  his  will,  and  disposes  it  to  action.  Matter 
is  the  agent  in  the  hands  of  God,  by  which  mind  is  created, 
and  thus  mind  being  operated  upon  by  matter  creates  the 
will  ;  iind  therefore _/;e«-w:i7/  is  in  all  circumstances  crea- 
ted by  the  influence  which  surrounds  it.  You  may  have 
a  vill  to  be  a  President,  a  Monarch,  or  a  Hero,  hut  whe- 
i.icr  yi  u  are<ornot  depends  upon  circumstances  over  which 
you  have  no  controul,  and  therefore  your  will  is  in  this  as 
in  cvivy  other  case,  the  result  of  circumstances  by  which 
it^  1)1  and  and  controlled,  consequently  it  is  a  reflection 
on  common  sense  to  call  it  ^'■free-will.'''' 

Free-will  is  either  a  substance  or  a  power  ;  if  it  is  a  sub- 
fiance  it  cannot  be  self-active, — to  say  that  it  can,  is  con- 
trary to  general  observation  and  unirersul  fact;  or  if  it  is 
a  power  it  cannot  be  independent,  consequently  it  is  ab- 
surd to  call  it  '■^ free-will. 

Soil.  Do  not  aU  the  professed  christians,  sects  and  par- 
ties, I  elieve  in  free-will ;  and  if  so,  does  not  their  admis- 
sion ol  this  doctrine  militate  against  what  you  say  on  this 
6ul)ject 

Fotl.er.  No  more  than  if  they  were  to  say  as  the  Latin, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Asiatic  churches  once  saiil,  "a  general 
council  is  infallible."  Facts  are  neither  proved  nor  dis- 
proved I  y  general  consent,  but  exist  independent  of,  and 
frequently  in  despite  of  general  consent. 

Son.  What  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  this  subject. 

Father  Examine  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  trace  its 
actions  to  legitimate  causes;  and  read  the  history  of  all 
nations,  with  a  view  to  examine  the  subject,  and  remem- 
b'3r  that  difference  of  nationality,  so  observable  in  the  re- 
Fult  of  circumstances  and  influences  created  by  their  pre- 
decessors, and  consequently  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Son.  Does  the  belief  in  a  free  moral  agency  do  any  in- 
jury in  the  world. 

Father.  Yes,  because  it  is  that  which  has  created  wars, 
murders,  prisons,  inquisitions,  ignorance,  despotism,  ex- 
communications, tythes,  treason,  debts  ;  it  has  converted 
f-.iir.ts  into  brutes,  made  slaughter-houses  of  the  temple  of 
God,  destroyed  innumerable  millions  of  lives,  made  mil- 
lions of  virtuous  women  widows,  and  raiTions  of  helpless 
children  orphans.  In  a  word,  it  has  divided  the  present 
preat  family  cf  man  into  two  great  distinctions,  surround- 
ed the  one  with  unrequited  toil,  poor-houses,  and  abject 
pove.ty';  and  the  other  with  wealth,  prcdigal'fy  and  vice. 


ever  inducing  the  latter  to  oppress  and  grind  down  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  made  them  dwarfs  in  intellect,  swindled  them 
out  of  a  rational  education,  and  thus  reduced  the  intellec- 
tual man  to  a  hireling  and  a  slave. 

Son.  Does  the  New  Testament  inculcate  the  idea  and 
doctrine  oi free-will? 

Father.  No,  it  is  impossible  that  the  New  Testament, 
when  properly  explained,  can  contradict  matters  of  fact. 
Paul,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  says,  and  to  whose 
history  and  biography  the  New  Testament  was  mainly  de- 
voted, "  when  1  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me, 
and  bow  to  jierform  that  which  I  would  1  find  not,  so  that 
I  with  the  mind  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh 
the  law  of  sin  and  death;"  so  that  his  not  doing  what  he 
would,  clearly  shows  that  his  will  was  trammelled  or 
bound  by  circumstances,  and  gives  the  lie  to  nearly  all 
who  profess  to  believe  in  his  testament. 

It  is  this  fnul  doctrine  of  free-wilf  which  induces  the 
strong  to. oppress  the  weak,  and  the  brute  to  lord  it  over  the 
gentle  hearted  ;  it  disposes  the  lioB  to  tear  the  lambs,  and 
the  covetous  wolf  to  seek  the  blood  of  the  poor  the  ignorant 
and  inoffensive  sheep  of  the  human  flock  of  God.  It  is  this 
whicli  has  caused  idleness  to  glitter  in  the  palace,  while 
honesty  is  covered  with  poverty ;  It  is  this  which  makes 
idleness  revel-in  luxury,  and  laborious  industry  pine  in 
want  ;  it  is  this  which  reddens  the  records  of  history  with 
human  gore,  and  poured  out  the  life  of  man  like  water  j  it 
is  this  which  has  given  rise  to  vice,  to  ignorant  supersti- 
tions, ghostly  inventions,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
becloud  the  clear  sky  of  science  with  the  smoke  of  human 
tortures,  yet  it  is  this  which  has  whirled  from  the  stage  of 
comparative  usefulness  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  \  ii 
is  this  which  gives  chains  to  the  African,  deadly  weapons 
of  death  to  the  hunted  Indian,  triumph  to  intrigu?,  horrors 
to  intemporance,  and  victory  to  the  despot.  It  "ives  pain 
to  the  helpless,  misery  to  the  innocent,  and  all  the  evils 
which  abound,  of  every  form,  nature  and  colour  through- 
out the  whole  family  of  man.  Nay,  it  is  this  doc- 
trine of /rec-irj7/ which  has  generated  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  this  old  immoral  world,  which  produces 
misery  to  the  human  race,  tempts  and  seduces  man  to 
take  e-'ery  possible  advantage  of  his  fellow  man,  and  en- 
tice him  to  resort  to  chicanery,  slander  and  falsehood,  to 
accomplish  his  selfish  objects,  and  resort  to  every  species 
of  immorality  and  vice,  so  that  they  often  lead  to  the  per- 
petration of  slavery,  murder,  and  wretchedness  of  every 
grade  and  description.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  wars  and  ru- 
mours of  wars  ;  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  beggars ;  of  the  perpetuity  of  vice,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  virtce ;  of  the  wealth  of  the  prodigal  and  the 
poverty  of  the  Tirtuoas  widow ;  of  the  power  of  evil  and 
the  destitution  of  the  orphan.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a 
single  vice  nor  an  evil  but  what  may  be  attributed  to  the 
present  corrupting  and  demoralizing  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety, which  are  most  conclusively  subjected  and  fostered 
by  tiie  doctrine  of  "/re*  and  independent  iciW." 

For  the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World. 
Continued  from  page  88, 
Then  hear  again,  do  thou  thy  neighbour  lore 
Even  as  thou  lovest  thyself,  nor  seek  to  move 
In  higher  sphere  of  Kfe,  for  this  pursuit 
May  tempt  thy  soul  to  choose  forbidden  fruil. 
On  this  depends  thy  blessings  or  thy  woes, 
In  seeking  pleasure  where  no  pleasure  grows ; 
For  knonest  thou,  without  thy  neighbour's  aid 
Thou  car  et  not  live  thyself,  tnou  wert  not  made 
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To  be  thy  own  protector,  nor  canst  lliou  move 
Without  partaking  of  thy  neighbour's  love. 
Then  as  thou  wouldst  have  him  to  do  to  thee, 
So  do  to  him,  in  perfect  charily  ; 
On  these  two  laws  depend  life's  happiness — 
All  that  is  lovely,  all  that  leads  to  peace. 
';      If  then,  unhappy  man,  thou  woutdst  enjoy 
A  happy  mind,  then  seek  not  to  annoy 
The  minds  of  others,  but  rather  thou  forgive 
Thy  neighbour's  faults,  then  happy  shalt  thou  live  ; 
Nor  ask  of  him  that  which  thou  wouldst  not  give, 
'  ^    Nor  offer  him  what  thou  wouldst  not  receive. 
'■''      Remember  that  for  him  thou  livest  in  part, 

And  he  for  thee  (in  unity  of  heart,) 
'  .'    And  each  for  one  another  ;  by  this  abide, 
'■';    'Tis  nature's  law,  and  'tis  the  Christian's  guide. 
•  i  i  Adopt  this  system,  O  ye  simple  men, 
!     Then  Eden's  pleasures  may  be  yours  again  : 

Forsake  your  vain  forebodings,  and  draw  near 
(       To  wisdom's  better  teachings,  listen  and  give  ear — 
'    Are  not  my  ways  all  equal,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
Are  not  my  truths  declared  in  work  and  word  ? 
Then  wherefore  do  ye  stumble,  fallen  man, 
■■■•'':  Are  not  your  ways  unequal  and  in  vain, 
And  do  ye  not  the  law  of  God  profane, 
'    And  all  his  precepts  utterly  disdain  ; 
.<    And  set  at  nought  his  counsels  in  your  pride, 
:      And  wisdom's  dictates  stubbornly  deride? 
'  Then  herein  dwells  the  cause  of  all  the  pain, 
•     Of  which  mankind  so  loudly  do  qomplain  ; 
.:'i;   From  thence  proceeds  all  sorrows,  grief  and  strife, 
.  .!!  The  sad  effects  of  a  misgoverned  life. 
v,-  Owhen  will  man  let  reason  guide  his  soul, 
i><i.  And  all  his  inward  thoughts  in  love  enroll; 

To  feel  his  neighbour's  wants,  of  them  partake, 
As  portions  of  his  own  ;  each  try  to  make 
Life's  burthen's  easy,  laborious  toil  redress, 
And  render  life  a  lite  of  happiness. 
Say,  shall  it  be  so,  shall  these  things  ever  be, 
Shall  perfect  love  extend  her  charity 
On  every  one  alike,  both  great  and  small. 
And  Heaven's  blessings  be  diffused  to  all  ? 
O  yes,  these  things  shall  be,  if  men  will  join 
la  one  harmonious  strain,  themselves  combine, 
And  say  the  word,  we  will,  we  will  be  free, 
And  now  no  longer  folly's  slave  will  be  ; 
Throw  off  the  yoke  of  Mammon's  iron  chain. 
No  longer  build  our  hopes  on  deadly  gain; 
We  will  return  to  nature's  ancient  laws. 
And  with  one  heart  espouse  her  holy  cause  ; 
No  longer  will  we  bow  to  lordly  rule. 
Nor  worship  man,  nor  longer  be  the  fool 
Of  those  who  seek  to  live  upon  our  toil, 
Or  would  our  rights,  our  happiness  bespoil. 
O  no,  indeed  we've  had  enough  of  this, 
Long  hare  we  known  no  peace,  and  shared  no  bliss; 
.     We  fools  and  slaves  have  been  quite  long  enough, 
And  therefore  now  we'll  throw  our  burthens  off— 
We  will  be  free,  we'll  follow  wisdom's  ways, 
And  in  her  service  we  will  end  our  days. 
Then  shall  earth's  produce  freely  grow  and  thrive, 
And  then  shall  God  to  us  his  blessings  give, 
While  we  with  gratitude  his  truths  proclaim. 
An  sing  hosannaa  to  his  Holy  name.  J.  W. 

Admit  not  sleep  into  thine  eyes,  t  ill  thou  hast  thrice  ex- 
amined in  thv  soul  the  actions  of  fie  day.  Ask  thyself, 
where  have  I  been?  What  have  1  d  ne  ?  What  ought  I  to 
have  done? — Pythagoras. 


1  L  [.  IJ  S  T  R  A  T  1  ON  S 

or  ill    ('i>iii;i"iiii',i;  Sluleof  Society  I  depicted  in  the  charactrr  of 
MARY  BAKER. 

Whuii  .sui:li  as  iiii',  who  hdve  no  certain  roof  but  the  coffin-lid 
ami  no  nit'iiii  in  siikness  or  Death  but  the  liospital  nurse,  set  our 
li!\Tit.s  oil  iiiiy  man  fin  I  let  liim  fill  the  place  that  liome,  parents  and 
IVK'nds  liliitl  oil,!',  or  I  hat  liaa  been  a  blank  through  all  our  wretched 
liv<-^.  wild  can  hn\\f  ti)  cure  us"!  Pity  us,  lady,  pity  us  for  having 
only  oii'i  rci;liii»  of  the  woniiin  left  and  for  having  that  turned  by  a 
hi'uv  y  juilgnien;  fnun  a.  comfort  und  pride  into  a  ii«w  means  of  vio- 
lence and  sutTeriu;; — Oliver  Twist 

The  folloAvinc;  sketch  is  presented  to  our  readers  as  one 
"  romance  of  real  life,"  out  of  hundreds  which  must,  un- 
der the  existing  competitive  arrangements,  be  constantly 
taking  place.  It  is  not  submitted  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremily  of  suffering  which  the  unhappy  victim  had  to  pass 
through  ;  thousands  of  her  sex  experience  as  much,  and 
niore,  in  Old  England  ;  but  on  account  of  the  eloquent  and 
able  manner  in  which  she  justfied  herself,  and  convinced 
lier  deluded  persecutors,  and  punish  her  much  as  their  mis- 
taken zeal  could  wish,  she  was  innocent  and  blameless, 
and  no  more  able  to  coniroul  the  causes  which  had  made 
her  what  she  was,  than  those  who  condemned  her  to  pay 
such  heavy  fines,  and  suffer  so  many  cruel  punishments, 
had  in  producing  the  circumstances  which  had  placed  them 
in  a  situation  to  sit  in  judgment  over  her. 

In  Old  Society,  many  Mary  Bakers  may  be  found — in 
community  none.  The  arrangements  prevent  such  direful 
evils  taking  place,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Roebuck,  of  Lin- 
coln, may  feel  assured  the  evils  he  mentioned  will  as  sel- 
dom be  found  in  community  as  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence out.  But  we  will  proceed  to  relate  the  history  6f 
our  heroine,  whilst  we  deeply  lament  that  the  same  causes 
which  existed  then  to  make  such  .characters,  also  exist 
now,  and  that  out  of  number  of  similar  cases,  but  few,  in- 
deed, are  as  fortunate  as  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch, 
as  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

Mary  is  no  ficticious  person.  She  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Baker,  a  reputable  mechanic  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  New  England.  She  was  religiously  brought  up, 
and  educated  according  to  her  rank  in  life,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  plain  work;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
taken  home,  early  from  the  Day  School  to  be  instructed  in 
the  useful  and  domestic  duties  of  life.  She  was  gifted 
with  what  is  called  a  masculine  understanding,  but  she 
united  with  it  that  female  grace  and  captivating  soreness 
of  nature,  which  render  the  former  the  most  charming  ac- 
quisition a  woman  can  possess.  She  had  just  finished  her 
nineteenth  year,  and  as  her  li^ht  and  airy  form  moved 
gracefully  along,  she  seemed  tne  child  of  mnocence,  the 
picture  of  beauty.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  then,  that  with 
such  superior  mental  attainments,  added  to  great  personal 
attractions,  that  Mary  had  many  admirers  ?  Amidst  the 
crowd  who  swarmed  round  her  there  was  only  one,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Town,  who  found 
his  passion  returned  with  all  the  ardour  and  sinceruy  his 
utmost  wishes  could  desire.  They  experienced  the  usual 
difficulties  of  love  which  are  always  increased  by  inequal- 
ity of  condition.  The  repeated  mjunctions  and  remon- 
strance of  their  families  only  served  to  make  the  young 
couple  mors  diligent  iii  procuring  interviews,  and  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  those  precious  moments  when  pro- 
cured. . 

The  customs  and  usages  of  society,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  friends  of  the  young  man  presented  an  intenninabl* 
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barrier  to  their  union,  and  the  result  was  she  soon  found 
Jierself pregnant;  forsaken  by  him  she  loved— without  a 
friend— the  pains  of  childbirth  were  added  to  wretched- 
ness and  loss  of  reputation.  After  her  recovery,  thosi;  who 
supported  her  became  clamorous  in  their  ileinaiids,  to  sat- 
isl'y  which,  and  save  hi-rself  and  iuf.iut  fid.u  iiupuiidiug 
distress,  she  became  the  mistress  of  a  noif^hbourin;^  ira  Icr. 
Slie  was  once  the  darling  of  her  family,  duated  on  by  a 
lover,  looked  up  to  and  respected  for  virtue  and  good  sense 
by  all  her  acquaintance  ;  but  now  how,  ch  ^nged  !  a  wretch- 
ed outcast  from  society,  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  many 
with  less  virtue,  who  had  never  been  placed  in  such  trying 
circumstances  as  herself,  and  reduced  by  a  sirange  neces- 
sity^ to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  illicit  praatices,  to  iiead  the 
odious  and  disgusting  path  of  infamy,  t^uch  conduct  was 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  legal  punishment  in  New 
PiDgland^  at  that  time  the  hot-house  pf  Oalvinistic  puritan- 
ism.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  other  natural  children, 
phe  several  tirats  suffered  fines,  stripes,  and  imprisonment. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  being  brought  before  a  court  ol 
justice,  she  surprised  ^ber  heareis  by  the  followiug  remark- 
tble  address  : — 

"  I  am  a  poor  uuhappy  woman,  >vho  has  no  money  to  fee 
lawyers  to  plead  for  me,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a 
tolerable  livelihood.     I  therefore  shall  not  trouble  your  ho- 
nours with  a  long  speech,  for  I  have  not  the  presumption 
to  expect  that  you  will  deviate  from  the  sentence  of  the 
law  in  my  favor.     All  that  1  humbly  hope  is,  that  your  ho- 
nors would  charitably  move  the  governor  in  my  behalf  to 
remit  the  fine.     It  is  not,  I  confess,  the  first  time  I  have 
"been  dragged  before  this  court  on  tiie  same  account;  I  have 
paid  heavy  fines ;  I  have  been  brought  to  public  punish- 
inent.     I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  agreeabje  to  the  laws  ; 
but  since  some  laws  are  repealed  from  their  being  unrea- 
sonable, and  a  power  remains  of  some  what  dispensing 
with  others  from  their  bearing  too  hard  on  the  suljject,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  act  by  which  I  am  punish- 
ed, is  both  unreasonable,  and  in  my  case  particularly  severe. 
1  have  always  led  an  inoffensive  life  in  the  neighbourhood 
wherp  I)vas  born;  and  defy  my  enemies  (if  I  have  any) 
to  say  I  ev^r  wronged  man,  woman,  or  child.     I  cannot 
ronceive  my  offence  to  be  of  so  unpardonable  a  nature  as 
Uie  law  considers  it.     1  have  brought  several  fine  children 
into  the  world,  at  the  risque  of  my  life  ;  I  have  maintain- 
ed them  by  my  own  industry,  without  burthening  the  town- 
ship: indeed  I  should  have  done  it  better  but  for  the  heavy 
charges  and  fines  I  have  paid.     Cap  it  be  a  crime  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  a  new  country  that  really  wants  peopling  ?     I 
own  I  should  think  it  a  praiseworthy,  rather  than  a  pun- 
ishable action.    I  have  deprived  no  wpman  of  her  husband 
— t  have  not  debapched  or  enticed  any  apprentice,  nor  can 
any  parent  accuse  me  of  seducing  their  son.    No  one  has 
any  cause  of  complaint  against  me,' but  the  minister  and 
justice,  who  lose  their  fees  in  consequence  of  my  having 
cliildren  out  of  wedlock.    But  I  appeal  to  your  honours  if 
tl.is  be  a  fault  want  sense  ;  but  I  must  be  wretchedly  stu- 
jid,  indeed,  not  to  prefer  the  honourable  state  of  matriage 
to  that  condition  in  W'hich  I  have  lived.   I  always  was  and 
ftiU  am  willing  to  enter  it;  and  I  believe  riiost  who  know 
no  are  convinced,  that  I  am  not  deficient  in  the  duties  and 
iM  cessary  qualifications  for  a  wife  as  well  as  a  mother — so- 
briety, industry,  cleanliness,  and  frugality.    I  never  refus- 
V  f  an  offer  of  that  sort:  on  the  contrary,  I  readily  consent- 
*u\  to  the  only  proposal  of  marriage  that  ever  was  made  me. 
I  was  then  a  virgin,  and  confiding  too  readily  in  the  sin- 
^:;y!ty  of  the  person  who  made  it,  unhappilv  lost  my  own 


honor,  by  trusting  to  his.  After  yielding  to  him  all  that 
woman  can  ^'•ive,  on  my  being  pregnant  he  ungenerously 
forsook  me.  He  is  well  known  to  you  all,  and  since  that 
time  is  become  a  magistrate,  Indeed  1  was  not  without  a 
hope  tiiat  he  would  this  day  have  appeared  on  the  bench, 
to  try  to  moderate  tfie  court  in  my  favour.  1  should  then 
have  scoinod  to  iiientiun  it,  for  1  cannot  but  complain  of 
har:?li  and  unjust  irsage,  that  my  betrayer  and  undoer,  the 
(iist  cause  of  all  my  failings  and  faults,  should  be  advanc- 
ed to  honour  and  power  by  that  government  which  punishes 
vuj  misfortunes  with  infamy  and  stripes.  But  you  will  tell 
me  what  I  have  been  often  told,  that  were  there  no  act  of 
assembly  in  the  case,  the  precepts  of  religion  are  violated 
by  my  transgression.  If  mine  then  be  a  religious  ofl'ence, 
leave  it  to  a  religic'.;s  punishment.  You  have  already  ex- 
cluded me  from  the  church  communion  !  You  believe  I 
have  offended  heaven,  and  shall  suffer  everlastingly  I  Why 
then  increase  my  misery  by  additional  fines  and  whippings? 
I  own  that  on  this  subjeci  I  do  not  think  as  you  do,  Your 
honours  will  I  hope,  forgive  me.  if  I  speak  a  little  extra- 
vagantly. I  am  no  divine  ;  but  if  gentlemen  must  be  mak- 
ing laws,  it  would  rather  become  them  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  great  and  growing  number  of  bachelors  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  from  the  mean  fear  of  the  expences 
of  a  family,  never  sincerely  and  honourably  courted  a  wo- 
man in  their  lives!  By  their  manner  of  living,  they  leave 
unproduced  (which  is  little  better  than  mutder)  hundreds 
of  their  posterity,  to  a  thousand  generations.  Is  not  this 
a  greater  oflence  against  the  public  good  than  mine  ?  Cora- 
pel  thiem  by  law  either  to  marry,  or  to  pay  double  the  fine 
of  fornication  every  year.  What  must  poor  young  women 
do  ?  Custom  forbids  their  making  overtures  to  men  ;  thty 
cannot,  however  heartly  they  may  wish  it,  get  married 
when  they  please." 

Tiie  effect  Avhich  this  appeal  produced  was  at  once  con- 
ck'sive  in  her  favor.  Her  judges,  as  well  as  all  present, 
were  strongly  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  her  case  ; 
the  was  discharged  without  punishment,  and  a  handsome 
collection  made  for  her  in  court.  The  public  became  in- 
terested in  her  behalf,  and  her  original  seducer,  either  from 
compunction,  or  from  |the  latent  seeds  of  affection  which 
had  been  suppressed,  but  never  eradicated,  married  her 
^^hortly  after.  The  arguments  of  our  heroinq,  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  strong  and  powerful,  and  particularly  when 
she  endeavors  to  prove  herself  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
and  her  failings  not  contradictory  to  religion.  We  here 
see  the  intiuence  of  circumstances  over  this  unfortunate 
daughter,  who  after  subjecting  herself  to  difficulty,  dis- 
grace, and  punishment  for  a  number  of  yet^rs,  was  at  last 
married  to  her  original  seducer. 


The  charge  of  Atheism  has  been  so  much  hacknied  in 
religious  controversy,  as  to  have  passed  almost  into  ridicule. 
It  Avhs  the  common  charge  among  the  primitive  christians, 
and  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  be  urged,  ene  pretence  or  oth- 
er, against  every  man  who  has  dissented  from  the  generally 
received  faith. 


If  I  were  to  retort  upon  my  adversaries,  I  \yould  say,  that 
a  man  v/ho  believes  that  one  effect  may  exist  without  a 
cause,  (which  I  maintain  to  be  the  cause  with  every  per- 
son who  denies  the  doctrine  of  necessity)  may  believe  that 
any  other  effect,  and  consequently  that  all  effects  may  ex- 
ist without  a  cause,  and  therefore  that  the  whoje  univerw 
may  hai'e  done 
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NKVir  VORK,  XHrilSUAV,  JULY  8,   1811, 


Mr  Hartley,  of  Toronto,  Canada,    Mr.  Ashlon,  Paw-| 
tucket,  Mass.  are  authorized  to  act  as  Agents  i'ur  thi.s' 


paper.  ,  i 

We  wish  some  one  of  our  friends  at  Boston,  and  ano- 
ther at  Philadelphia,  would  take  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting: our  paper  ;  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  they 
will  not  fail  to  let  us  know.     Direct  to  GG  Eldridge  st.^ 

New  York.  ^    ■.;;;,,,-■;';"    ■-'' 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  and  pa- ; 
Irons  to  one  of  the  laws  regulating  the  publication  of  our  j 
paper,  viz.,  that  "no  paper  will  be   discontinued  unless | 
due  notice  is  given,  and  all  arrears  are  paid."     This  isj 
a   law,    connected    we    believe,    with    every   annual  or 
weekly  publication  in  the  city,  except  Sunday  papers, 
and  it  is  indispensable,  or  how  would  proprietors  and 
agents  know  who  did,  or  who  did  not,  desire  to  continue 
their  papers.     Some   have  chided  *us  for  not  stopping 
jheir  paper    without  notice,  and  others  without  paying' 
for  them,  but  this  cannot  be  done.     See  rules  in  last 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  growing  out 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  our  Edito- 
rial remarks  this  week.  — — 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia, who  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  a  community  ol 
common  property.  With  us,  with  which  INlr.  J.  Y.  is' 
more  or  less  connected,  we  wish  the  above  gentleman, 
or  soijie  other  member  belonging  to  the  said  Society, 
would  correspond  with  our  paper  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
form us  of  their  principles  and  prospects;  or  if  any  of 
them  visit  this  city  we  trust  they  will  not  fail  to  call  up-j 
on  us  ;  if  on  Sunday,  at  98  Wooster  street,  or  any  other 
day,  at  G6  Eldridge  street.  1 

-I I 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  delivered  before  the  Congress  of  the  Socialists,  at 
Manchester,  England  :  i 

Mr.  Hunt — "  I  hope  that  all  the  lecturers,  whenever 
they  address  audiences,  will  dwell  on  the  economies  of 
Socialism,  and  cautiously  avoid  all  matters  of  Theologi-, 
cal  disputation."  (Hear)  Perceiving  the  above  senti- 
pient  to  be  prevalent  among  the  English  Socialists,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
)VIanager8  to  their  lecturers,  that  thf  y  will  abstain  from 
Theological  disputation.  In  this  pleasing  reform  they 
have  our  devoted  co-operation,  for  certainly  they  who  do 
not  understand  Theology  should  neither  recommend  nor 
condemn  it.  Although  we  have  read  many  of  the  lec- 
tures and  writings  of  the  English  Socialists,  we  have 
always  remarked  in  all  of  them  that  they  have  mistaken 
Sectarianism  for  Christianity,  which  has  led  them  to 
such  rashness  and  severity,  till  they  have  brought  odium 
upon  what  they  designed  to  recommend. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the.  Crti/rftl  Hoard  of  the   Vnicersal  (Jommunity  So- 
drill  of  /idlional  J'etii^lonisL'ij    to  tlio.   Delegates  As- 
sembled ill.  Con^i'ess,  at  iMdiichester,  Eng.  May,  1841. 
(  Continued  from  pa-^e  9G.) 
IMANCIIESTER,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12. 
Loans  to  Covimunlty  Fund. 
At  the  be^rinning  of  December  last,  the  Board  brought 
into  operation  the  scri[)  for  loans,  which  had  been  enrolled 
and  coiiipluled  as  part  of  the  laws.      Since  tliattime  loans 
oi'  various  aniounls,  t'roui  ill  to  £50,  and  lor  ditVerent  pe- 
riods have  been  received.     A  table  of  these  sums  and  the 
lenders'  names,  &c.,  has  been  prepared.     These  funds  are 
roi)ayable  as  follows: — 
In  August  next,         -        -         -        -         X  3-i 
In  November  next,  ...  30 

In  February,  Marcli,  and  April,        *-  95 

\\\  January,  on  promissory  note  fcr  Rent,     150 
In  February,  March,  and  April,  1S43  195        : 

In  February,  March,  April  and  May,  1844     G7        ; 
III  April  and  May,   iS4lJ     -         -         -  11 

In  March,  1S4S  -         -        .-         .  50 


632     0 


There  have  been  certificates  also  granted 

for  some  old  loans  taken  in  1839,  re-  ■< 

payable  as  follows: — 
In  May,  1843        -        -        -         -       £  50  13 
Sums  to  which  no  date  is  fixed,       -       173     0 
Sum  lent  by  Mr  Green,  at  Q,ueenwood,  130     0 

V  ,      ■  -,         ,      r       -  ,:      353  13 

..         Total  up  to  10th  May,     -    -     -     £985  13 

These  funds  were  obtained  chiefly  in  aid  ol  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions at  (iueenwood,  and  have  been  so  applied. 

Secretaryship  and  Accounts  of  the  Society. 

The  Board  deeply  lament  that  the  continual  pressure  of 
business  or  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  has  prevented  a 
regular  quarterly  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  the  society  ; 
they  are,  however,  in  a  forward  state,  being  partly  in  proof 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  aud  will  be  completed  imme- 
diately. 

The  accounts  at  Tytherly  have  been  kept  in  a  regular 
manner  by  Mr  Sprague  ;  but  there  are  some  improvements 
which  should  have  been  adopted  in  the  form  of  keeping 
the  books,  both  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  simplicity : 
this  point  ^kll  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  auditor. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  General  Secretary,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  that,  with 
the  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  Tytherly,  and  the  branch- 
es generally,  it  is  almost  too  much  labour  to  impose  upon 
any  one  person,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  clerk,  to 
perform  ihem  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  to  the  society. 
The  details  of  the  Society's  affairs  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  Board  believe  the  present  Secretary  has 
been  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to  overcome  all  diflBcul- 
ties.  He  has  had  one  assistant  since.  July,  and  has  enga- 
ged another  latterly,  for  the  accounts. 

It  remains  for  the  Congress  to  examine  this  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regulate  the 
afl'airs  of  this  important  office,  so  that  neither  the  society 
may  be  inconvenienced,  nor  the  individual  oppressed  with 
duties. 

Missionaries  and  stationed  Lecturers. 

The  Board  feel  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries,  during  the  past  year,  have  fully  sustained 
the  character  given  of  them  in  the  last  annual  Report. 
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Most  of  the  missionaries  have  been  kept  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts during  the  year,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  removal;  and  the  Board  cannot  too  earnestly  ex- 
press their  hope  that  the  different  branches  will,  as  much 
as  possible,  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  missionaries,  by 
providing  missionary  houses,  and  otherwise  promoting 
their  endeavours  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  members  and 
public  by  frequent  changes. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  appointments  of 
missionaries  last  Congress,  and  the  removals  since : — 
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The  appointment  of  a  Missionary  for  the  Tytherly  Dis- 
trict was  intended  ;  but  the  Board  found  it  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Congress  in  this 
r«spect,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  at 
dueenwood,  up  to  the  end  of  last  autumn.    In  conse- 


quence of  the  delay,  the  services  of  the  new  missionary, 
who  would  have  been  appointed,  had  Mr  Campbell  been 
sent  as  proposed,  Avere  not  required.  It  was  also  found  to 
be  necessary  to  delay  the  appointment  of  another  gentle- 
man, who  was  proposed  for  the  Leeds  District ;  he  has, 
therefore,  continued  to  follow  his  profession.  The  friends 
at  Worcester  have  for  some  months,  had  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  Mr  Holyoake,  as  stationed  lecturer,  at  their  own 
cost ;  but  an  engagement  has  now  been  made  with  him  by 
the  Branch  in  Sheflield. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Board  issued  to  the  several  mis- 
sionaries, schedules  for  a  record  of  their  labours,  with  in- 
structions to  return  them  at  intervals.  By  this  means  the 
Board  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
lectures  and  audiences  of  the  missionaries.  Two  portions 
of  the  information  obtained,  have  been  thrown  into  gene* 
ral  tables  ;  and  from  these  some  interesting  results  may  be 
given  to  the  society. 

One  of  the  tables  referred  to  shews  the  chief  places 
where  the  missionaries  have  delivered  lectures,  and  the 
number  of  persons  attending.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  audiences  throughout  the  country  have  been  generally 
about  10,000  or  12,000  weekly,  even  without  taking  into 
account  the  lectures  of  two  or  three  stationed  lecturers 
whose  returns  are  not  furnished,  and  also  the  returns  of 
honorary  lecturers.  The  Board  have  pleasure  in  adding, 
that  the  labours  of  Mrs  Martin  and  Mrs  Chappellsmilh,  of 
whom  favourable  mention  was  made  in  the  last  report, 
have  been  conspicuous  during  the  past  year.  They  have 
made  extensive  tours  throughout  the  country  with  much 
advantage  to  the  cause. 

The  other  table  referred  to  gives  an  analysis  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lectures  by  most  of  the  missionaries ;  and  the 
Board  beg  to  offer  the  results  of  the  labours  of  those  from 
whom  returns  have  been  received  to  the  attention  ol  the 
society : — 

Lectures  of  a  practical  nature  relating  to 


10  communities        .    -    -     - 

128 

Social 

... 

127 

Economical 

.        -         _ 

159 

Ethical 

... 

336 

Educational 

... 

110 

Scientific 

... 

107 

Political 

... 

207 

Rehgious     - 

-        -        .. 

268 

As  answers  to 

opponents 

16 

Total 


1468 


From  the  above  abstract  it  appears  that,  next  to  the 
ethical,  or  moral  subjects  of  discourse,  those  on  religious 
topics  have  been  the  most,  numerous.  Then  follow  in 
numerical  order,  political,  economical,  practical,  social, 
educational,  scientific^  and,  lastly,  lectures  in  answer  to 
opponents. 

Thus  we  find  that  much  of  the  time  of  lecturers  and  au- 
diences is  taken  up  with  the  clearing  away  of  errors  in 
religious  and  political  matters.  These  may  be  attractive 
according  to  the  past  education  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  next  year's  returns  will  exhibit  an  in- 
crease in  the  more  useful  and  practical  departments. 

The  schedules  of  the  missionaries  are  yery  interesting 
as  a  record  of  the  subjects  selected  from  week  to  week, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  If  it  were  possible  to 
afford  space  for  their  publication,  they  would  form  a  most 
valuable  index  of  the  state  of  mental  and  moral  elevation 
prevailing  amongst  audiences  attending  the  calutnniated 
Social  Institutions. 


and  Millenial   Harbinger. 
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Progress  of  Socialism. 

The  projjress  of  the  principles  throughout  the  year  lias 
been  satisfactory.  The  result  of  last  year's  agitation  in 
the  House  of  Lords  aud  elsewhere  are  apparent  in  tiie  si- 
lent current  of  events — many  persons  who  were  opponents 
or  indifferent  to  the  subject,  being  induced,  on  calm  rcfiec- 
tion,  to  join  the  advocacy  of  social  improvement,  or  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  members  of  the  Social  body. 
In  some  places  masters  have  ceased  to  persecute  their 
workmen,  by  depriving  them  of  their  employment  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions. 

The  outcry  raised  by  the  Bishops  and  their  emissaries 
last  year  has  had  little  effect  on  the  magistrates  and  oth- 
ers against  the  Social  body. 

In  Bristol,  where  a  strong  opposition  has  been  main- 
tained since  the  opening  of  their  new  hall  in  December, 
the  result  has  been  equally  successful,  in  establishing  the 
principles  of  the  society.  The  efforts  of  Dr  Durtnall,  a 
barrister,  seconded  by  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  that  city, 
and  other  clergy,  and  a  body  of  riotous  young  men,  were 
of  no  avail  against  the  good  humour,  tact,  aod  good  sense 
of  Mr  Jones,  both  oti  the  rostrum  and  in  the  police  courts, 
aided  by  some  professional,  and  other  friends  in  Bristol. 
The  learned  Dr  Durtnall,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Woodward 
and  others,  who  relied  upon  finding  blasphemy  or  illegali- 
ty in  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  have  now  retired  dis- 
comfited, and  objects  of  the  pity  of  all  rational  men. 

Mr  Owen  opened  the  new  Hall  at  Bristol  and  discussed 
the  subject  of  Socialism  with  Mr  Brindley,  on  three  nights. 
The  arrangements  were  made  by  a  committee  of  clergy- 
men and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  Bristol.  Much  ex- 
citement and  indeed  violent  opposition  ensued,  but  not- 
withstanding great  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  Mr  Brind- 
ley and  his  friends  to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  the  result 
was  very  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Socialism. 

The  discussions  maintained  by  Mr  Jones  and  other  mis- 
sionaries with  Mr  Brindley,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, have  also  had  an  excellent  effect  in  arousing  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  op- 
ponent on  these  occasions  should  not  be  a  man  of  more 
rectitude  of  principle,  and  actuated  by  better  motives,  as 
Mr  Brindley  is  wholly  reckless  of  the  kind  of  objections 
and  arguments  he  may  use  against  Socialism,  and  he  nev 
er  departs  from  the  substance  of  his  three  anti-social  lec- 
tures, on  Infidelity,  Atheism,  and  Immorality. 

In  the  public  papers  and  reviews,  the  Socialists  are  now 
alluded  to  as  one  of  the  many  classes  into  which  the  Brit- 
ish public  is  divided;  and  though  no  weiglTtis,  in  general, 
attached  to  the  Social  views,  or  only  a  sneer  is  awarded 
to  them,  there  is  in  some  important  and  liberal  journals  a 
frequent  use  of  sentiments  very  nearly  akin  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Rational  System. 
-'^  >    •  Branches. 

Many  of  the  smaller  branches  are  at  present  in  a  backward 
state,  from  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with 
on  account  of  lowness  of  trade,  want  of  lecture  rooms,  and 
other  local  causes.  In  some  places,  however,  revivals  to 
some  extent  have  taken  place,  and  new  places  of  meeting 
are  in  contemplation,  or  in  actual  progress.  Bristol  and 
Halifax  have  most  recently  opened  Halls  for  the  purposes 
of  Social  Institutions. — To  the  following  Branches  char- 
ters have  been  granted  during  the  year — Tower  Hamlets, 
New  York,  and  Nottingham.  The  latter  branch  has  the 
benefit  of  a  good  Secretary,  and  promises  to  prosper  well. 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  was  with  much  pleasute  that  the  Board,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  received  from  New  York,  an  application  for  a 


charter  for  some  old  members  and  friends  of  the  Society, 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  This  applica- 
tion was  complied  with,  and  reports  of  progress  have  been 
received  from  them  at  different  times.  Their  present  po- 
sition is  not,  however,  sufficiently  known  to  enable  the 
Board  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate success. 

In  Australia  their  are  several  members  and  friends  re- 
siding, and  very  desirous  of  concentrating  their  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  the  system. 

In  France  a  rather  strange  manifestation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  co-operation  has  been  made  during  the  past  year, 
on  the  part  of  General  Bugaud,  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Algeria.  He  is  known  to  have  been  long 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  advantage  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation,  having  realised  them  to  some  extent  on 
his  own  estates.  He  has,  therefore,  proposed  to  give  effect 
to  them  in  the  new  French  Colony,  by  the  establishment 
of  military  agricultural  villages,  or  colonies  for  the  better 
and  more  economical  management  of  the  cavalry  depart- 
ment of  the  French  array  in  Africa.  A  very  elaborate  re- 
port on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  public  papers  from  the 
general,  and  addressed  to  the  government  of  France,  de- 
veloping the  mode  of  management  to  be  adopted  in  those 
military  colonies  ;  and  showing  how  great  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense would  be  effected  according  to  the  plans  proposed^^ 
both  with  respect  to  the  belter  direction  of  the  energies  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  facilities  to  be  found  for  the  rearing 
of  cavalry  horses.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  also  begun  an 
attempt  after  the  example  of  Russia,  to  adopt  a  sort  of  co- 
operative military  colonies. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  even  for  such  a  purpose  the 
principle  of  co-operation  should  be  esteemed  w^orthy  of(h6 
patronage  of  such  a  government  as  France,  as  it  proves 
this  principle,  though  perverted,  has  sunk  deep  into  the 
minds  of  men  directing  the  affairs  of  that  great  Empire. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  is  deemed  beneficial  to  horses 
and  soldiers  may,  ere  long,  be  extended  to  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  industrious  and  peace- 
fully disposed  citizen. 

Petitions  to  Parliament.  :, 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  Board  is- 
sued to  the  branches,  through  the  New  Moral  World,  a 
form  of  petition  for  adoption.  A  considerable  number  of 
branches  have  complied,  and  the  petitions  have  been  pre- 
spnted  by  the  members  to  whom  they  were  sent,  though 
rather  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  some  of  them. 

About  twenty  petitions,  as  far  as  yet  known,  have  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  containing  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  signatures.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  petitions  have  also  been  presented,  but  the  list  is  not 
easily  seen. 

These  petitions  answer  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement 
to  the  society,  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  inquiry  as  to  its 
principles  and  practices  ;  and,  no  doubt  such  notices  tend 
to  create  curiosity  on  the  part  of  those,  who  otherwise 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  matter. 

Publishing  Department. 

The  Board  feel  that  every  year  makes  it  more  and  more 
important  to  the  society  that  a  proper  publishing  depot 
should  be  established  for  the  society ;  and  they  have  no- 
ticed the  subject  in  the  fourth  Circular  in  connection  with 
the  printing  department. 

The  attention  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  must  also  be 
directed,  at  the  earliest  period',  to  the  systematic  prepara- 
tion of  tracts,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pr*- 
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grtss  of  the  society,  recoimnended  by  Congress  last  year. 
School  bojks  are  also  Avanted,  suitable  to  the  proper  de- 
velopetnent  of  the  youthful  mind.  In  aid  of  this  latter  de- 
partment, the  Board  are  happy  to  state  that  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Ilolyoake  the  manuscript  of  an  Elementa- 
ry Work  on  Geometry  ;  which  Avill  require  to  be  avcH  con- 
sidered before  publication. 

The  Board  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  tracts 
continue  to  be  distributed  in  very  large  numbers  ;  and  the 
"  Outline  of  the  Rational  System,"  has  been  printed  in  the 
Welsh  language  by  some  friends  in  Manchester,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board. 

Constitution  and  Laws. 

The  revision  of  the  laws  during  the  session  of  Congress 
may  perhaps  be  again  limited  to  the  improvements  requi- 
red in  the  community  department;  as  it  is  desirable  to  de- 
fer the  reprinting  of  the  whole  till  that  can  be  done  by  the 
society  itself,  or  more  time  can  be  spared  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  attention,  whether,  in  luture, 
every  candidate  should  not  be  required  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  rules,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  society. 

Deaths  of  Friends. 
The  Board  regret  to  have  the  painful  duty  of  recording 
the  deaths  of  two  valuabje  and  highly  esteemed  friends  of 
the  social  cause  during  the  past  year,  Joseph  Weston,  Esq. 
and  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist,  L.L.D.,  of  Paris.  The  life 
of  the  former  gentleman  was  prematurely  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  accident  in  Leamington,  and  has  left  us  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  a  disciple  of  thirty  years'  standing,  whose 
life  and  character  were  in  accordance  with,  and  an  illus- 
tration of,  the  principles  he  professed.  Dr  Borthwick  Gil- 
christ had  also  long  been  attached  to  our  views,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  that  attachment.  Though  re- 
sident iti  France  for  several  years  past,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  movements  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  cause  iu  this  country,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  them.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  believed,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  account  of  the  grounds 
of  his  adherence  to  the  social  views,  in  preference  to  those 
of  political  and  other  reformers,  as  formerly  he  was  one  of 
the  first  promoters  of  radical  principles,  whilst  residing  in 
England  some  years  ago,  and  advanced  gradually  to  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  higher  principles.  He  had 
been  many  years  in  India,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  and  lucid  exposition  of  Hindostanee  and  other  east- 
ern languages  in  the  works  prepared  by  him. 

Conclusion. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  year  lead  the  Board  to 
believe  that  the  society  is  in  a  condition  to  progress  rapid- 
ly, if  proper  means  can  be  adopted  to  keep  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  in  eflicient  working  condition,  which 
mainly  depends  on  the  establishment  upon  the  land  of  such 
operations  as  will  realize  a  portion  of  the  benefits  anticipa- 
ted from  the  practice  of  co-operative  principles. 

Signed  by  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 

Walter  Newall,  General  Secretary. 

Central  Board  Office,  7,  Dyer's  Buildings, 
London,  8th  May,  1841. 

The  reading  of  the  Report  having  been  concluded,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr  Goddard,  it 
was  resolved — 

"  That  the  Report  of  the  Central  Board  be  received  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Congress." 
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ilin  Lungs  ;  Ji  is  n  nit'dicine  tlm-  hits  Immmi  out  bcfori!  ilie  pulillc  for  nine 
y^rr,  nnd  it  is  well  known  in  Kurrpe  n«  wfill  as  Aiutiricn.  It  cuius  tlie  fol- 
lowing oouiplnliits— A*^llim;i,  Plitliv-ic,  liiflnnimntion  on  tho  l-iinga,  Spitting  oC 
Mood,  &c.     Trice  12i  cents  7,i  ciiln,  91  'J5  and  ^2per  boill". 

!-old  wholfiynln  and  relsll  at  the  office  of  the  p-opiielri>Rs.  57J  Bowery,  nnd 
by  tlin  niillioriscd  agiMili!,  viz  \V.  Van  I^nihurgli,  3U  I'carl  s  rect,  .L.hn  B. 
nodcl,04;)Bio!ul\vny.  and  cornea  ofNjnili  sireet  and  Brondwny  C,n\fi,  Hunter, 
I(i8  Hixtli  Avenue,  Alfred  Hill.  209  Greenwich  slrenl.  Win  Maunder  37  Hml-' 
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Hudson  street,  F..  L  Cotton,  25'?  Illcrlter  street.  Or.  W.  Tl.  Mllnor,  1KI  Hiond- 
way,  llr  Lee,  440  Grand  sireet,  Jaine?  II.  Ilari,  corner  of  Clianiher  >i|r«  et  and 
Hro.idway.  nnd  corner  of  Hudson  nnd  Nort'i  Moore  street,  Daniel  II.  Burtnelt, 
I!) 'I'hirdAve'iue.  It.  Qnackeiibusli,  709  Greenwich  ftreet,  nnd  2i)C  Sp  inp,  J. 
Wendover,  14J  KIglitb  Avenue. 

PKASr.'S  CANnY,45  Division  sireet. — I  have  been  troiib'ed  with  a  terrible 
iilarmliijf  coiiB'',  wb  rli  sf^ttlflil  on  my  Inn  s,  and*  llirenteni'd  almost  immc 
diale  death  I  made  ii^e  of  ninny  coiish  remedies  wilhoiit  experiencine  any 
relief  and  was  induced  to  innlie  trial  of  Pease's  Hoarlieund.  wliirli  HfTnrdnd 
iiivoedi  lie  relief,  and  I  now  enjoy  ;'.8  pood  healtb.  if  not  biMier,  than  1  have 
for  ten  yearn. -and  would  coiiitiiend  to  nil.— C.  B.  MK3SERVK,  121  First  at. 

A  VAUJAni.E  REMnnV-To  Me>srs.  Pease  and  Pons  4.'>  Pivision  »lreet 
/\  Your  valuable  prcpruniion  of  llonrhoiind  des<'tve»  ;i  few  remarks  froirt 
inv  own  experietiee.  Being  inthe  lialiii  of  addressing  frequently  lo'^e  meel- 
Inzs.  and  iiiv  coiisiiliillon  tendered  siiscepiibb  of  coM  from  a  sea  fariii);  life,  I 
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failins,  ami  my  voice  fnllenng  fnst.  In  fact,  I  bad  lest  nil  hopes,  and  every 
hour  fearful  of  luirsiinc  n  blond  vessel  when  your  Honrboiind  Cnndy,  nnd  the 
ciire«  il  had  efTecled.  reclied  me  I  believe  ttiok'but  one  package,  when  eierjf 
unfavorable  svinplom  disappeared,  and  my 'cneial  health  iniprovrd.  I  feet 
now  regenerated  so  cnmplelelv,  that  I  nni  freely  empowered  to  act  and  speak 
better  iban  I  did  three  y  nrs  ago.  M^  n-'p  tite  Is  good,  and  my  genernl  health 
resto'ed.  You  e:in  miike  any  use  you  please  of  this  certificate,  which  it  wouldf 
injustice  to  wiihhold  from  the  pubic  as  W'-ll  as  vniirself. 

J,  Wt;L<;iI,  144  Gold  street,  Biookiyn. 

Ka"h  package  of  theepiiuine  Peace's  Candy  Is  signed  J  Pea-e  and  Son. 

C^losed  on  the  Sahhatli. — Aeenis  ;  RiVshton  &  Aspinwnll  in  all  three  slo'ct  ; 
Gabandam  57  Sixth  Avenue  ;  Allison  488  Grand  street;  Aiford.  IKI  Boivery: 
Wood,  corner  «f  Grand  nnd  Division  sireet,  Woorler,  304  Srcni  d  SI.  'rili'l>*o'n, 
corner  of  Fulton  and  William  lstr<'et,  Sliiart,'corner  of  Houston  and  Clinton 
and  Hou-!lon  st.  Pirkford,  corner  of  Goeriik  and  Flantnn  sireet  Pwarts,  SO 
Riist  Broad«nv.  Wadswnrth,  Providence,  I'.  I.  Hays.  130 Fulton  street  Brook- 
lyn, a-id  al«o  by  most  of  llie  tesperinble  Dru^eipfs  nnd  Grocers  in  the  rily. 

N  R — I'edlnrs  and  Confer lioners  do  not  sell  Prase's  Candy  Knch  aitent  who 
sella  the  genuine  lias  a  certlficatoof  n?i?ncy,  signed  by  the  proprietors, 

J  PEASE  and  SONS,  45  Dit^ision  street. 


I'EnMS.—TiiE  New  Moral  World  irill  he  publisJitd 
every  two  'weelis,  until  there  are  Five  Hundred  Subscrib- 
ers, when  it  will  become  a  weekly  publication,  at  $2  per 
annum,  or  ^1  25  for  si.v  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a 
yearly  Subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at 
Phelan's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham-street. 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given 
and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

N.  B. — All  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  be  di- 
rected to  98  Wooster  street,  or  66  Eldridge  sireet ;  at 
any  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Human  Happiness,  free  of  Postage. 
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Moore.  A  fencing'  master  may  he  very  industrious  in  liis 
calling,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  a  useless  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  that  he  is  supported  by  the  labour  of 
others.  Only  admit  this  self-evident  proposition,  and  then 
you  will  thoroughly  comprehend  Mr.  Sidney's  and  Mr. 
Wellborn's  arguments. 

[jcon.  1  was  at  first  very  much  surprized  to  hear  you 
speak  of  so  many  respectable  persons  living  upon  the  pro- 
perly of  others,  but  now  I  see  clearly  that  many  thousands 
of  mandkind  are  not  only  engaged  in  frivolous  pursuits,  but 
that  vast  numbers,  such  as  tradesmen  and  merchants,  are 
not  pfodtirers,  but  merely  distributors  of  wealth.  Of  course 
too.  the  saving  of  their  niaintainanoe  must  greatly  enrich 
your  community. 

IVell.  There  is  another  source,  too,  from  which  we  de- 
rive much  wealth.  I  mean  the  saving  we  eflect  in  our  do- 
mi'stic  arrangements.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  youth-, 
that  a  gentlemen  who  kept  a  boarding  school  observed  to 
iiis  friend,  in  my  heariujO',  that  two  or  three  additional  boar- 
ders made  very  litle  difference  in  his  anual  expenditure, 
and  certainly  no  remark  ever  more  strikingly  displayed 
the  economical  effects  of  co-operation. 

fjcon.  You  mean  to  say,  that  if  the  members  of  this  com- 
munity were,  either  individually  or  as  small  families  lo  live 
as  competitors,  there  Avould  be  a  deal  of  unnecessary 
money  expended,  and  that  it  would  be  morally  impossible 
for  them  to  enjoy  their  present  comforts. 

Moore.  Conceive  how  much  more  fuel  and  light  wt  uiust 
save  by  having  only  one  fire  to  warm  our  rooms,  and  a  few 
gas  lamps  to  ight  them  up,  than  if  our  families  dwelt 
asunder,  and  purchased  fuel  and  caudles  for  their  own  par- 
ticular use,  and  then  you  will  judge  pretty  accurately  of 
the  vast  sums  of  money  we  must  save  by  acting  upon,  the 
same  principle  in.  our  other  domestic  concerns. 

Well.  One  more  illustration,  and  then  we  will  drop  this 
pounds, ''shillings,  and  pence  conversation*.  Four  of  our 
present  members,  before  they  joined  this  community,  had 
each  a  large  house  and.  fifteen  acres  of  land  ;  but  by  bo- 
coming  members  of  this  society,  they  find  they  have  col- 
lectively saved  as  much  property  as  the  value  of  three  of 
their  former  estates. 

Leon.  Undoubtedlv  ;  because  they  have  adopted  a  simi- 
lar plan  to  that  which  was  once  pursued  by  four  brothers, 
who  had  four  little  estates.  Th«  mutually  agreed  to  dis- 
pose of  three  of  them,  and  to  make  one  house  and  land  an- 


swer the  purpose  of  four,  which  you  may  suppose  could  be 
easily  accomplished,  without  inconvenience  to  either  broth- 
er, while  this  plan  allowed  them  to  enjoy  each  other's  so-, 
ciety,  and  saved  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  joint  property. 

Moore.  These  brothers  formed  something  like  a  com- 
munity in  miniature,  and  enjoyed  its  benefits  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Leon.  Yes  ;  and  the  example  only  proves  what  may  be 
done  by  co-operation. 

Welt.  For  the  future,  then,  friend  Leon,  do  not  wonder 
that  we  are  able  to  possess  so  many  comforts,  and  to  be. 
at  the  same  time,  more  economical  than  the  miser,  brood- 
ing over  his  gold. 

Sid.  It  is  time  to  give  over  this  conversation,  and  for 
our  visiter  to  walk  over  our  cemetery,  where  he  will  see  the 
tombs  of  departed  worthies,  and  the  monuments  of  several 
eminent  men. 

Leon.  I  shall  most  cheerfully  accompany  you.  But  stop 
one  moment,  and  allow  me  to  carry  Sir  Thomas  Moore'.s 
Utopia  to  my  apartment,  that  I  may  read  some  of  it  before 
I  retire  to  rest. 

Well.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  carrying  it,  I  will  de- 
sire one  of  my  boys  to  come  for  it.  '^ 

ScfNE. — A  beautiful  cemetery,  turroutid'ed  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  the  monuments  of  men  and  uoman  cmi 
nentfor  their  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Enter — Leon,  Welborn,  atid  Sidney. 

Leon.  What  solemn  and  holy  feelings  does  this  ex- 
cite in  the  human  breast,  and  how  strangely  constituted 
must  the  mind  of  that  man  be,  who  can  look  upon  the  stat- 
ues of  departed  worth  and  genius,  and  not  resolve  to  bless 
and  enlighten  his  fellow-ereatures. 

Well.  Yes ;  and  while  his  soul  is  awakened  to  generous 
deeds,  a  holy  melancholy  creeps  through  his  frame  when  he 
reflects  that  the  Soul  beneath  is  pregnant  with  all  that  re- 
mains of  mortality. 

Sidneu-  If  his  ambition  and  pride  were  before  excited, 
he  now  becomes  humble  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ;  for 
he  sees  also,  that  his  best  efforts  are  althogether  vanity. 

Well.  No,  my  dear  Sidney  j  a  confident  and  diviae  raith 
will  inspire  his  bosom  with  hetter  prospects.  He  will 
know  that  no  good  effort  can  be  lost,  and  that  his  good 
deeds  will  leave  an  everlasting  fragrance  behind  them.     , 

Leon.  I  think! heard  sounds  of  music.  Look  through 
yonder  trees,  a  solemn  procession  of  men,  women,  and  chil> 
dren  glides  along. 

Well.  It  is  the  funeral  o(  an  aged  sooialiit.  one  of  our 
best  friends  and  indefatigable  advocates.    I  knew  of  bia 
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deatlutut  yiav^d  not  mentwi^b^  «tt<Huiutance|  dia|t|  aiiglu 
»urpi*«e  foB'Xfilh  like  ce^#fl»n^  Of  lisburiaii  <      : 

[A  great  number  qf  Socidlista  walk  in,  with  a  cqffln 
drawn  in  a  ear  by  two  beautiful  white  horsea.  The 
men  and  boys,  dtwaed  in^mrpfe  cf<KA.  at^^  en  one 
aide,  and  the  woman  and  gtrla,  dreaaedin  white,  atand 
on  the  other.  The  relations  of  the  deceaaed  place  the 
"T-'^eoJfin  in  a  tomh,  and  Mt\  IVajaneomee  forward  and 
delivers  the  following  addreas: 

Socialists  and  Brothers !  I  would  have  now  addressed 
this  assembly  on  the  character  of  our  late  friend,  Nestor, 
had  he  not  earnestly  begged  me  to  be  silent  on  the  subject. 
O  !  may  the  mild  radiaace  of  his  virtues  fall  upon  us  and 
our  children,  and  may  all  our  days  be  spent  in  acts  of  love 
and  kindness,  that  we  may  at  last  fall  asleep  like  our  aged 
brother,  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  concience,  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  brave, 

[  The  children  sing  a  funeral  ode,  and  the  procession 
slowly  moves  off,  leaving  Leon,  Wellborn,  Trajan,  and 
Eliza  Welbom,       -viui.)  (w/*  \!.'    i.i  :)^jvfi>.  vm.     ij 

Tra.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Leon,  you  wonder  a  little  that  I  did 
not  mention  the  illness  of  pur  revered  brother ;  but  it  is  a 
custom  in  this  community  to  hide  every  appearance  of  af- 
fliction, excepting  at  the  interment.  We  cannot  preceive 
what  advantage  the  living  can  derive  by  the  mere  show  of 
grief,  although  such  are  the  arrangements  of  this  society 
that  the  particular  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
can  always  evince  their  regret  in  a  way  the  most  congenial 
to  their  feelings. 

Eliza.  We  strive,  in  short,  to  dissipate  grief  rather  than 
to  increase  it  by  the  outward  lamentations  which  are  so 
common  among  competitors.  Accordingly  we  endeavour, 
by  every  method  in  our  power,  to  withdraw  the  mourner 
from  thinking  of  departed  joys ;  and  nothing  we  find  so 
completely  answers  this  purpose  as  a  tour  to  some  foreign 
country. 

TVa.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  four  children.  After  a  while,  several  intimate 
companions  visit  the  mourners,  and,  by  suitable  conversa- 
tion, persuade  the  mother  to  travel  on  the  continent.  Of 
course  permission  is  granted  by  our  society,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  are  defrayed  from  our  funds. 

Leon.  Then  you  have  arrangements,  it  seems,  by  which 
you  are  able   to  travel  occasionally  ? 

Well.  Every  member  may,  in  his  turn,  visit  the  conti- 
nent, and  so  much  leisure  have  we  at  our  disposal,  that  by 
accommodating  one  another,  many  of  us  can  leave  the 
community  for  a  month  together,  without  injuring  its  prop- 
erty. Indeed,  we  generally  contrive  to  make  these  excur- 
sions a  source  of  profit  and  instruction  to  the  community, 
by  the  opportunities  they  afford  of  adding  to  the  stores  of 
our  museums,  libary,  and  gardens.  I  do  assure  you,  how- 
ever, my  dear  Leon,  that  we  are  so  happy  and  contented  in 
this  delightful  place  of  ours  that  we  seldom  wish  to  leave 
it. 

Sid.  We  have  not  only  attended  to  our  comfort  and  con- 
venience, but  we  have  been  particularly  careful  to  make 
the  air  round  us  as  salubrious  as  possible.  By  our  indus- 
try, and  the  ini^enuity  of  sonie  of  our  hiembers,  we  have 
removed  a  tast  numbei*  of  trees  from  a  neighbouring  wood, 
that  we  might  keeip  <^,  the  ipttisitma  of  the  atdj&cent  com- 
mon. •'-'■'   "■  '»*'-'■•'''  .n'Jiii  i-'.  iioiHB'j'jO'if;  iMiTjvj..:  R^'-oOit  1-jiiir: 

Eliza.  Our  springs  are  excellent,  and  fef  ^i^eftf  Mydi'd- 
static  contrivances,  every  part  of  (he  eomtliQnity  can  be 
iibierallv  supplied  with  good  wat*H*-'  ''''^•*  ^'^5*  fcU.'XSii     ' 
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Vta-  In  fa<K|  «tir'i#flt|  if  s(^tn#:l  improve^;  ttly  proper 
dt6l,'«xerci8e,  Igieod  ait,  aflutiioqiii,  aiid,  abovib  ;M1,  peace 
«nd  eheerfuloiss  of  romd,  tbJit  wife  haiee  not  ttidy  nw  inva- 
lids among  us,  but  also  fewer  deaths  tlum  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  > 

Leon.  Happy  a«  I  am  cerKiin  the  members  of  this  society 
muat  be,  yet  I  am  afraid,  that,  within  a  few  years  from  this 
period,  this  community  will  be.unable  to  support  the  great 
population  which  is  starting  up  \Wthin  its  borders. 

Eliza.  How,  Mr.  Leon  ?  Do  you  not  think  with  the 
psalmist,  that  "  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward  ?  As  arrows  are  in  the 
hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  the  children  of  the  youth. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  his  quiver,  full  of  them  ;  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies 
in  the  gate." 

Well.  My  dear,  our  friend's  observation  was  a  very  na- 
tural one,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  ultimately  we  must  so 
greatly  increase  in  number,  that  we  cannot  possibly  pro- 
vide for  the  rising  generation,  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent establishment. 

Tra.  By  your  permission,  brother  Wellborn,  I  will  re- 
move our  visitor's  alarm.  The  present  land  we  are  culti- 
vating will  more  than  supply  ten  times  our  present  popula- 
tion with  the  same  means  of  enjoyment  which  we  are 
already  in  possession  of.  Lest,  however,  our  posterity 
should  be  put  to  any  inconvenience,  we  annually  inclose  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  a  large  uncultivated  common  in 
our  immediate  district,  and  graduallyj)repare  it  for  an  in- 
cipient community.  Hither  a  portion  of  our  members  may 
resort,  and  adopt  these  plans  which  will  raise  them  to  an 
equality  with  ourselves. 

Sid.  By  paying  a  proper  attention  to  agriculture,  and  to 
real  political  and  domestic  economy,  there  will  always  be 
a  deal  more  laud  than  mankind  can  inhabit.  Host  assur- 
ed, too,  if  ever  tlie  blessed  day  should  arrive,  that  commu- 
nities covered  tijis  land  as  the  waters  covered  the  sea,  tlie 
members  would  imitate  the  bees,  and  swarm  to  the  wide 
plains  of  America  or  New  Holland. 

Eliza.  Very  likely,  gentlemen,  ray  hypothesis  may  be 
very  visionary,  and  quite  erroneous ;  but  nevertiielcss,  I 
firmlyjbelieve  that  such  will  be  ultimately  the  eflecls  of 
the  united  efibrtsand  scientific  improvements  of  Socialists, 
that  thoy  will  he  able  to  transform  rocks  and  deserts  into 
plentiful  orchards  and  fragrant  gardens.  The  power  of 
union  is  so  gigantic,  that  the  mind  cannot  conceive  what  it 
is  able  to  accomplish.  When  "each  for  all,  and  all  for 
each,"  becomes  the  mighty  watchword  of  the  human  race  ; 
Avhen  "the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
singing  ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  given  unto  it." 

Leon.  Madam,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  very  extrava- 
gant in  your  expectations;  especially  when  we  consider 
what  has  been  effected  in  the  Home  Colonies  in  Holland. 
The  soil  where  these  colonies  have  been  established  was, 
in  its  natural  state,  the  most  barren,  not  only  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  probably  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  land 
produced  no  vegetable  substance  except  heath,  and  in  or- 
der to  render  it  productive  it  was  an  indispensable  preli- 
minary that  its  very  essence  and  cnmpostion  should  be  al- 
tered by  tillage.  **  The  application  of  manure  alone  would 
not  have  realised  this  object.  To  bring  about  this  effect, 
it  was  found  necessary  that  (he  heath  should  be  destroyed, 
that  the  sand  of  one  stratum  should  be  mixed  with  the  clay 
of  another,  that  these  different  elements  should  be  well 
intermixed,  and  thtlt  by  dint  of  labour  and  industry,  a  per- 
fectly new  soil  shmild  be  created  from  this  amalgatailtioii," 
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fVell.  I  and  Mr.  Moore  went  orer  last  summer  to  risit 
these  Dutch  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  ^ne 
useful  information  from  their  soperintendents.  Among 
other  things,  we  learnt  how  to  improve  bad  soil  by  making 
a  particular  compost ;  and  I  hare  great  satisfaction  in  say- 
ing, that  on  our  return  home  we  were  the  means  of  turning 
some  barren  land  belonging  to  our  community  iato  ex- 
tremely productive  soil,  by  putting  this  compost  upon  it, 
and  by  enclosing  it  with  a  plantation  of  firs, 

Eliza.  It  was  this  very  circumstance  that  made  me 
think,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  deserts  of  Africa  will 
be  transformed  into  good  land.  To  be  candid  with  you, 
1  do  not  like  Malthus,  and  I  and  the  other  women  in  the 
community  exerted  ourselves  so  much,  that  we  prevented 
a  statue  being  erected  in  this  country  to  his  memory. 

Leon.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  It  was  well  for  that  political  eco- 
nomist that  he  was  not  a  member  of  this  society,  for  he 
would  have  Jed  a  sad  life  with  the  women. 

Eliza.  If  he  were  here,  we  would  punish  him  by  mak- 
ing him  the  only  old  bachelor  among  us.  Talking  of  mar- 
riage, I  must  not  neglect  to  inform  you  that  my  daughter 
is  so  much  ol  an  anti-Malthusian,  that  she  is  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Sidney,  our  worthy  schoolmaster. 

f.eou.  Fbrgive  my  prejudices,  but  surely  this  match  will 
t)e  thought  very  imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  lady's  pa- 
rents. Few  fathers  and  mothers  of  your  property  would 
consent  to  bestow  an  accomplished  daughter  upon  the  son 
of  a  poor  mechanic. 

Well.  When  I  heard  of  the  courtship,  the  leaven  of  my 
old  absurd  notion  so  operated  upon  my  feelings,  that  I  felt 
my  pride  wounded,  and  partly  resolved  that  the  marriage 
should  not  take  place.  Upon  my  declaring  my  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  to  my  wife,  I  was  surprised  to  find  her 
shockitd  that  such  irrational  prejudices  should  be  harbored 
in  my  bosom.  She  justly  exposed  the  narrowness  of  my 
views,  and  very  properly  remarked  that,  as  we  had  renoun- 
ced competition,  and  all  its  abominations,  nothing  ought  to 
be  more  abhorrent  to  our  feelings  than  to  refuse  an  amiable 
man  for  our  son-in-law,  because  he  was  j}ot  possessed  of 
that  very  wealth  which  we  had  despised,  and  truly  thought 
the  cause  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  in  the  world. 

Trajan.  A  wise  and  Christian  observation;  and  allow 
me,  brother  Wellborn,  to  add,  that  your  wife  might  have 
remarked,  that  you  would  be  more  honored  bjr  an  alliance 
with  an  industrious  man,  than  he  by  marrying  into  a  family 
who  derived  their  wealth  through  the  merits  of  their  an- 
cestors. Remember,  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and 
that  certainly  the  working  bee  appears  mote  estimable  in 
our  eyes  than  the  lazy  drone  which  fatten*  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  others.  O !  I  wish  that  our  aristocrats  and  purse- 
proud  gentry  would  study  the  polity  of  a  bee-hire,  and  then 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  boasting  of  rank,  title,  hoards  of 
gold  squeezed  from  the  blood  and  marrow  of  the  Hibourer. 

Leon.  I  really  am  ashamed  that  I  made  any  remarks  up- 
on the  intended  wedding  of  Miss  Wellborn  and  Mr.  Sid- 
ney. Alas !  I  find  I  am  so  besetted  witb-the  follies  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  unhallowed  state  of  society  in  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  live,  that  I  «m  afraid  my  spirit  is  un 
qualified  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  freedom  and  benevo- 
lence. 

7Va.  I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  rudeness,  especially  if 
any  things  I  said  led  you  to  suppose  that  I  was  referring  to 
your  sentiments.  My  remarlcs  were  intended  for  those  un- 
fortunate men  who  fancy  they  are  raising  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  others  by  despising  or  under-rating  the 
industrious  members  of  society. 

Eliia'  In  this  happy  place,  Mr.  LeoQ,  we  never  think 


of  money  or  rank,  but  are  only  desirous  of  making  our  bre- 
thren wise, ,  good,  and'  happy.  Accordingly,  when  two 
young  persons  have  formed  an  attachn^nt,  and  they  have 
seen  enough  of  each  other  to  form  a  pretty  just  estimate  of 
each  other's  temper  and  disposition,  (and  it  would  be  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  if  they  had  not  suflicient  opportunities 
for  that  purpose,  seeing  tney  are  brought  up  from  their  in- 
fancy as  play-felbws,)  they  are  allowed  to  marry  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  community,  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom. 

Leon.  Well,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  admire  Mil- 
ton's and  Bonaparte's  views  upon  matrimony,  and  when 
mankind  become  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subject, 
they  will  adopt  them  as  not  only  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote human  happiness,  but  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  gospel. 

Tra.  How!,I  have  certainly  read  the  many  writers  upon 
this  subject,  hut  I  was  not  a  ware  that  there  was  any  coun- 
tenance in  the  Scriptures  for  separating  man  and  wife,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  adultery.  1  shall  study  this  subject 
further,  and  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark,  that  we  cannot  say,  with  Dr.  Watts,  that  there  are 
few  happy  marriages  ia  our  community  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
husbands  and  wives  have  cemented  their  union  with  wis- 
dom, modesty,  and  good  temper  ;  the  friendships  of  their 
youth  have  ri|)ened  into  love,  and  their  hearts  and  souls  are 
truly  one. 

Well.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  conversation  ;  but  it 
is  tirrie  I  should  prepare  myself  for  delivering  a  lecture  on 
anatomy  to  the  young  people. 

Leon.  In  the  morning  I. intend  visiting  your  school;  this 
aiternoon  I  shall  walk  over  the  workshops  ;  and  then  I  must 
retire  to  my  apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  my 
family. 

Eliza.  We  shall  see  you  in  the  evening,  and  the  mean 
while,  farewell. 

Leon.  Adieu. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World. 

Sir — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  community 
of  property,  where  all  are  united  as  one  family,  are  I 
believe  (juite  undeniable;  it  is  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
community  of  property  and  interests  that  is  doubted. 
But  it  is  only  when  regarded  superficially  that  apparent 
diffici>lties  exist  in  carrying  into  effect  so  desirable  an 
object.  I  have  conunencea  by  saying  its  advantages  are 
undeniable,  if  we  once  admit  their  practicability :  there 
are,  however,  those  who,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  its 
influences,  may  deny  this;  but  among  its  advocates  we- 
may  number  the  really  gceatesk,  the  most  highly  gifted 
and  noble-minded  men.  of  ;«every  age.  The  dreams  of 
the  Poet — the  orations  of  tl^  Statesman,  unprejudiced  by 
party — the  writings  of  the  Philosoeher  ana  the  Philan- 
thropist— are  they  not  all  crude  ana  tindigested  plans  of 
the  scheme  we  now  advocate?  And  a»  we  believe  great 
and  gifted  minds  have  that  power  o£  searching  into  fu< 
turity  which  belongs  not  to  a  common  order  of  intellect, 
they  in  those  dreamy  musings  haitre  beheld  that  fu- 
ture fraught  with  mutual  interests,  and  undivided  lovci 
and  peace  which  is  (in  our  hearts  we  trust)  not  fitr  dis- 
tant. Diogenes,  Pythpgatas,  the  golden  aouled  I^lato— 
all  who  denied  the  advantages  of  wealth  wning  from 
the  beart's  blood  of  the  poor— of  amhition,  uniatM  even. 
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by  the  thraldom  of  a  world — all  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  simplicity,  of  content,  when  the  moderate  desires  of  life 
were  gratified — all  whose  dreams  were  of  a  brighter 
and  a  higher  world,  a  world  unpolluted  by  sin,  exempt- 
ed from  the  curses  alike  of  luxury  and  poverty,  free  from 
the  taints  of  scorn  and  wretchedness,  and  fresh  with 
youth,  and  hope,  and  love,  the  power  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness — were  they  not,  are  they  not  with  us  and  of  us. 
When  we  have  once  admitted  the  beauty  and  the  truth 
of  a  doctrine  or  system,  it  becomes  a  duty  we  owe  to 
mankind  and  principle,  to  advance  as  far  as  we  can  its 
interest  and  its  power  over  others  ;  and  the  greater  diffi- 
culties we  have  to  encounter  the  more  it  behoves  us  to 
buckle  on  the  armor  of  faith,  and  to  press  forward  to  the 
good  fight.  Among  the  moderns,  those  who  with  mo- 
ral talent  have  advocated  the  causa  of  equal  rights  have 
been,  alas!  amongst^ the  first  to  desert  its  banner — that 
genius  which  most  readily  appreciates  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  being  also  most  susceptible  to  the  influences 
of  disappointment  and  injustice.  Shellpy,  Coleridge, 
Southey — the  first  of  whom  its  most  powerful  and  ta- 
lented advocate — died  young  ;  but  not,  alas  !  until  weary 
of  endeavoring  to  e.xcito  the  energies  of  those  for  whose 
rights  lie  fought,  and  with  the  susceptibility  of  a  high 
und  generous  nature,  hurt  by  the  pettiness  and  meanness 
alike  of  friends  and  opponents,  he  yielded  up  all  hope  of 
effecting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  thought  of  the 
fervent  and  prophetic  imaginings  of  his  soul  as  but  a 
wandering  and  wayward  dream.  So  we  fear  it  must 
ever  be  ; — it  is  for  genius  to  devise,  to  consult,  and  to 
guide;  but  it  is  for  the  slower  and  less  susceptible  mind 
to  execute.  Less  hurt  lij'  disappointment,  and  less 
s;iiagby  injustice,  it  ismore  j)ertinarious  in  its  eflbrtsto 
attain  that  whic'h'  it  believes  conducive  to  its  good.  The 
feasibility  of  these  plans  therefore,  necessarily  vests  with 
ourselves — in  our  union  there  is  strength,  and  it  is  by 
union  alone  we  can  .'Succeed  :  let  those  who  doubt  the 
truth  or  feasibility  of  our  doctrines  test  them,  calmly 
and  without  prejudice — we  are  not  apprehensive  of  the 
result.  Let  those  whose  hearts  are  with  us,  give  us  also 
their  minds,  and  even  we  may  live  to  see  the  d^y  when 
wealihy  and  titled  infamy  shall  no  longer  screen  its  pos- 
sessor from  disgrace — when  poverty  and  crime  shall  no 
longer  be  synonymoui; — when  the  prayer  and  prophecy 
of  one  gifted  victim  of  our  present  social  system — "Mer- 
ciful God!  that  so  foul  a  blot  on  human  nature  should  be 
snfTeredto  exist" — shall  be  heard  and  fulfilled; — 
■  -  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
''*  As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
'^    That  man  and  man  the  wide  world  o'er, 

:"*''■  Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that.      <^     •; '         A.  Z. 

io-.rr-  "->rf  r'tff-'  "■; 

Common  Interests  of  Men.— Yes  !  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful truth  in  morals,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  a  dis- 
tinct or  divided  interest  from  our  race.  In  their  welfare  is 
our's  ;  and,  by  choosing  the  broadest  paths  to  efl'ect  their 
happiness,  We  choose  tlie  surest  and  the  shortest  way,  to 
our  own. — Bulwer. 

Woman's  Love. — What  state  could  fall,  what  liberty 
decay,  if  the  zeal  of  man's  noisy  patriotism  were  as  pure 
jis  the  silent  loyalty  of  a  woman's  love.— /d«w. 
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MKW  YORK,   THURSDAY,  JUZ^r  «a,  1841, 


TO  OUR  READERS  AND  FRIENDS  IN         > 

■''■■>:■  GENERAL.  ';>'   ii  i;u.:;Oj;„r!   Ml   h;;: 

The  self-styled  Clergy,  united  with  the  stern  unbeliev- 
ers, have  been  as  busy  as  bees  in  pouring  on  our  devoted 
heads  every  species  of  abuse:  by  them  the  principles  of 
Harraonyism  we  advocate  have  been  represented  as  lead- 
ing to  every  species  of  crime  and  wickedness— yea  !  they 
have  well  nigh  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  Billini,fs-2ate 
to  put  down  our  principles,  which  are  as  evident  as  tlie  sun 
—as  conspicuous  as  nature— and  as  eternal  as  truth.  One 
might  however  have  passed  over  their  untharitable  vitu- 
perations with  a  sigh  to  express  ourpity,  if  tliey  would  nt  t 
inveigh  at  our  moral  character.  But  such  a  sacrifice  on 
iheir  part  would  not  adniiuibter  to  the  gratification  of  tlie 
predominancy  of  their  animal  i)ropensilies.  it  will  strike 
the  readers  of  these  slanderous  documents  to  Avhich  we 
advert,  that  all  their  generalities  arc  luisupported  by  speeifie 
demonstrations.  What  a  mean,  low-lived,  and  Jesuitical 
manner  t:;is  is  of  creating  a  sectarian  and  party  prejudice 
against  those  whom  they  liave  not  the  magnanimity  to 
lace,  and  by  whose  side  they  (/a?v?  /?o/ stand  to  disprove 
a  single  position.  What  bold,  courageous  warriors  are 
these  when  .seated  among  the  dwarfs  of  an  unculiivateil 
generation  ;  but  how  silent  and  subdued  are  they  when  eon- 
fronted  witli  those  who  understand  tiieir  own  rights,  luui 
are  deterniincd  in  their  own  justification.       -  

The  combat  of  our  enemies  has  been  for  seetarian  party- 
ism  and  political  liberty— let  ours  be  for  benevolence  and 
universal  charity.  Although  they  are  our  enemies,  yet 
human  nature  must  be  respected,  because  of  its  susceptibi- 
lity to  dignity.  We  may  be  under  lasting  inducements  to 
sacrifice  good  feeling;  but  we  should  always  remember 
that  the  partial  and  mistaken  views  of  our  enemies  are  cre- 
ated for  them,  and  not  by  them;  therefore,  being  smitten 
on  the  one  side  of  our  moral  character,  avc  must  lend  the 
other  also. 

Look  round  this  compchtive  and  conflicting  world,  where 
men's  minds  are  bound  down  with  sorrow,  until  witherino- 
and  conflicting  influences  have  left  their  deep  traces  on  his 
dejected  brow,  as  though  the  sun  of  happiness  had  never 
shone  upon  him,  or  as  though  the  balm  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  harmony,  had  never  been  applied  to  his  perturbed 
mind.  Our  molto  is— a  reform  co-extensive  with  earth's 
wide  domain— we  must  therefore  be  up  and  doing:  for 
Avhere  much  v/ork  is  to  be  done  there  is  but  little  time  to 
lose.  The  adoption  of  our  principles  is  the  birth  note  of 
freedom  to  age  and  to  youth;  then  let  us  join  the  alarm 
with  trumpet  deep  tongued  against  the  foul  evils  of  compe- 
tiiivc  institutions,  until  the  stern  votaries  of  individual  and 
conflicting  intere^t9  are  driven  from  their  strong-holds,  and 
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made  to  hide  their  heads  beneath  the  rubbish  designed  for  human  family  with  the  benign  influences  of  his  fertilizing 


their  glory.  .       .....  ,, ,,„ 

The  adoption  of  our  apostolical  principles,  and  the  har 
monious  arrangements  of  society,   and   the   parental   go 


rays  :  So  will  it  be  with  our  most  glorious  principles,  the 
force,  the  brilliancy  of  which  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
human  family  perceive,  yet  their  adherents  must  take  a 

t 


, ,  ,   .         ,      .  1 .  „!„„„  ,i,„  „ir^r,r  r.f  conspicuous  Stand,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  a  city  se 

vernment  we  would  bring  about,  would  place  the  glory  ol  ^  '  i  .     <-.u   •       • 

the  creation  of  man  in  a  conspicuous  and  satisfactory  light,  "pon  a  hill,  who,  by  the  light  and  the  truth  of  their  pnn 
Truth,  reason,  the  science  of  circumstances,  and  the  na-  <^iples,  carried  by  means  of  their  orators  and  presses,  must 
ture  of  man,  are  its  foundation:  philosophy,  nature,  sci- 1 'I'ssipate  the  clouds  and  fogs  of  the  morning,  and  cause 
encc,  and  common  sense,  are  component  parts  of  our  sys-,them  to  bear  on  the  conscientious  and  the  mental  sensibi- 
lem,  which  when  generally  adopted,  will  bring  back  the  Imes  of  man,  whether  hirelings,  hirophants,  or  laymen, 
human  mind  to  its  ancient  and  penticoastial  purity,  and  until  the  world  is  baptized  with  their  salutary  effect?^, 
generate  peace  on  earth,  and  happiness  to  man.  Behold  there's  a  "star  spangled  banner,"  with  its  tblds 

Our  principles  and  arrangements  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  breeze  so  gracefully  streaming;  there's  a  silvery 
ill  the  minds  of  some  who  will  cause  them  to  flourish  and  light  of  a  bright  northern  star,  diflusing  its  refulgence,  un- 
grow,  until  the  great  family  of  raiin  shall  with  one  consent  til  the  tyrant  of  oppression  and  competitive  institutions 
acknowledge  their  healing  virtue  and  redeeming  qualities.,' will  let  fall   their  barbarous  arroAvs,  and   flee   before  file 

It    is    said   that  Washington  was  the    defender  of  our  1'?''^  "^  t^u^h  like  vanquished  cowards  :- 
rights  ami  liberties  ;  but  our  principles  are   the  defenders  |  q  long  may  it  wave  in  triumph  and  truth.      .'     i  ■ ', :   . 

of  our  health,  wealth,   lives  and  happiness.     They  would  j  t^  ^l^^  ^Iq^,^^  of  death,  (he  dread  of  the  grave.sq  • 

give  us  iVecdnm  without  mixture  of  slavery  ;  they  propose ,  gi^^^ji  ^^^i^j^  ^^^j  j-^,,^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^,,^jl  ^^^^^^       ;,,,,,,,, 

to  revohiiioinze  the  nation  Without  the  shedding  of  blood.j  ^o  ennoble  man  and  his  liberty  save.  '!  ' '" 

The  governiiu'iil  we  advocate  would  be  divested  of  that:  '  .       i      /  .  • 

harshness   and  severity  characteristic  of  the  present  irra 


.1 


j.in.\i 


tional  governments,  as  manifested  in  binod  and  slaughter,!      1^1,^3  number  commences  the   Second  half  year  ol  our 

deadi  and  carnage  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  helpless  con- 1  paper.     It  is  a  gratifying  consideration  that  out  of  all  the 

victs,  the  incarceration  of  defenceless  circumstantial  de|  number  of  half-yearly    Subscribers  we  had  on  our  books. 

Aiultois,  unhealthy  and  dangerous  dungeons,  surrounded  I  not  three  have  sent  in  a  notice  to  have  their  papers  stop- 

with  1  he  dregs  of  society,  exerting  a  vitiating  influence  on  ^  ped.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year,  our  yearly  Subscribers  stand 

the   miiuL    debauching  the    soul  where  improvement  was   by  us  as  well  as  our  half  yearly  ones,  we  shall  soon  obtain 

intended,— but    although  we  may  be  determined  we  must  ,.,„  eminence   from  whence  we  can  blow  the  Ram's  horn 

be   patient.  of  truth,  and  make  the  old  tottering  walls  of  this  compe- 

BehoM  yon  eagle  how  she  flutters,  just  ready,  and  plum-   titive    Jericho  fall  with  one  tremendous   crash;    and  the 

iiig  her  sky  cleaving  pinions,  anon  she  steers  her  airy  Babel  builders  will  cringe,  hide,  and  flee  in  every   direc- 

llight,  bidding  defiance  to  the  most  scrutinizing  light  that  lion,.r,jt.r  .5-   *  ,:   !'.hn,ta>  ^u.;*  :\\'<'i-  ,Mi<,\.i(ii  iah  r-qirni 

ever  siioiie  uiion  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  filled  with  1      t»  Jo  oic,^  ,,..o»:r,.;„^  ».>  ^ n  „.   .1    .    1.1        1  11. 

,    ,.      .  '         -  ,  .  ,  •        1   ,  It  is  also  gratifying  to  recollect,  tliat  aithouijh  our  doubl- 

I be  habitations  of  cruelty,  so  with  our  rational  doctrines.    •   „  <•„•„,!„  .,„;,„  1  ,„;.i  "  1 

,    ,,,  ,  ,    r      ■,■  11  ing  friends  united  with  our  courageous  enemies  in  prophe- 

Heboid  how  they  struggle  for  dissemination  and  elevation  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^,  ^^ 

in  the  minds  of  their  devoted  disciples,  dreading  not  the  ,^1,,,  ^,„„ber,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our  head< 
most  brilliant  light,  nor  the  scrutinizing  investigation  of  ^^^^.^  water/or  one  half  year. 

which  the  old  competitive  world  can  boast  ;  they  are  de- '  '  ' 

lermined  to  ransack  the  vocabulary  of  universal  nature,!  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^"^V  ^'^^^  ^^"  ^'^^  '^eir  heads  by  the 
and  brinff  all  that  is  important  in  history,  all  that  is  elo-'  *'™^  "^^  ^''''''  '^o">P'^««d  our  first  volume,  is  not  easy  to 
quent  in  oratory,  and  all  that  is  sublime  in  nature,  to  sub-'^^  ''°'^^'^''  ^"^  '''''  conjecture  they  will  retire  to  their  ex- 
stantiate  the  positions  they  advance,-and  throw  light  up-'  cavations  \vhich  are  sanctified  by  time,  and  canonized  by 
on  light,  evidence  on  evidence,  and  conviction  on  convic-;  P'^''"^"  prejudices.  However,  let  them  not  give  up  their 
tion,  until  the  mind  is  wrought  up  to  a  love  of  truth,  and  i  Pr^Snostications,  for  if  they  are  guilty  of  venial  faults  they 
they  enabled  to  recline  their  weary  souls  in  the  meridian  i  \^"  ji^^y^  ''^!"'"  ^^^^''^'^^'^^  «'  ^^e  hands  of  his  holiness 
rays  of  the  sun  of  truth,  until  their  minds  arc  elevated  and  j  ^^^  ^^^'  ^''-  ^^°^'^^^^'  .ll 

redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of  error, — their  souls  placed 
in  the  haven  of  rest,   the  paradise  of  the  ^' New  Moral   '■'■''/"■ 
Jfor/rf,"  and  there  bask  in  the  pleasures  of  harmony,  in      '   ^'^  MANEA  FEN.  "' 

the  abundance  of  wealth,  and  the  glory  of  riches.  We  transcribe  the  following  account  of  the  CommunitT 

We  see  yonder  sun  just  sending  a  glimmering  light  at  "  Manea  Fkn,"  (England),  for  the  purpose  of  meetini; 
which  at  first  but  a  small  portion  of  mankind  perceives,  the  assertion  so  Irequently  made,  (and  we  think  withou't 
yet  he  gradually  rises  until  he  has  blessed  the  whole  of  the  suitable  investigation,  and  therefore  wHhout  suitable  know- 
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ledge,)  "  your  principles  are  good,  but  they  are  impracti- 
cable." The  persons  who  urge  this  objection  are  not,  ge- 
nerally, aware  that  our  principles,  to  an  exteat  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  their  practicability,  are  in  operation.  We 
wish  persons  would  listen  to  matters  of  fact — it  is  lament- 
able that  people  should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  fictioft 
than  fact.  Our  principles  are  founded  upon  facts — conse- 
quently it  would  be  more  noble  for  our  opponents  to  be- 
stow a  little  labour  in  the  investigation  of  those  facts,  ra- 
ther than  spend  so  much  zeal  in  denouncing  what  they  do 
not  understand.  Our  pages  are  open  to  any  respectable 
person  inclined  to  combat  our  principles;  our  stripling 
sheet  has  already  vanquished  one  son  of  Gath,  one  haughty 
Philistine  in  the  character  of  Dr.  B, ;  and  knowing  that 
almighty  truth  is  on  our  side,  fear  not  an  host  of  such  in- 
fidels. We  are  determined  to  maintain  our  unabated  zeal 
in  exhibiting  to  the  attention  of  the  public  such  proofs  as 
the  following. — En, 

We  observe  that  our  recent  remarks  upon  this  subject 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Working  Bee,  in  the  same  friend- 
ly spirit  as  that  in  which  they  were  made.  It  seems  how- 
ever, that  we  have  erred  in  ascribing  so  much  of  the  re- 
cent prosperity  of  the  colony  to  the  exertions  of  it?  Secre- 
tary, to  whose  worth  willing  testimony  is  borne  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  stated  that  justice  to  the  parties 
who  have  laboured  on  the  spot,  through  good  and  evil, 
since  its  commencement,  requires  that  the  coFrection  should 
be  made.  It  was  far  from  our  intention  to  give  pain  to 
any  parties  by  our  remarks  ;  we  believe  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  were  correct,  and  have  therefore  thought 
it  a  duty  to  give  the  counter-statement  of  our  contempo- 
rary. Passing  from  this  matter,  trivial," save  as  affects  the 
feelings  of  our  co-labourers,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  colony,  which  we 
visited  in  returning  from  Norwich  to  Leeds,  and  stayed, 
among  them  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  building  and  agricultural  operations  are  proceeding 
with  great  vigour  and  determination  ;  the  wmter-sown 
crops  are  looking  well ;  and  though  there  is*yet  that  un- 
finished appearance  about  the  place  that  may  be  expected 
from  large  works  in  the  process  of  execution,  it  is  evident 
that  the  colonists  possess  a  command  over  many  substan- 
tial advantages,  and  their  steady  well-directed  efforts  will 
speedily  effect  all  that  can  be  desired.  Another  harvest 
will  place  the  success  of  the  establishment  beyond  doubt, 
and  afford  an  example  to  capitalists  which  we  earnestly 
hope  many  of  ihem  will  follow.  Mr.  Hodson  has  "  bated 
no  jot"  of  the  enthusia.sm  or  hope  with  which  he  commen- 
ced his  exertions,  although  he  has  had  very  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  arising  from  inexperience,  want  of  pro- 
per individuals,  and  many  concurrent  causes,  which  were 
inseparable  from  the  mode  in  which  the  concern  was 
started.  These  things,  however,  only  tend  to  shew  the 
immense  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  the  combina- 
tion principle,  and  to  prove  that  even  under  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  it  is  able  to  realise  results  which  com- 
petition can  never  produce.  The  success  of  this  estab- 
lishment will  be  hailed  by  the  Social  Reformers  as  one 
of  the  strongest  and  pleasmg  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
that  principle  ever  yet  offered  to  the  world,  and  as  afiord- 
uig  a  powerful  inducement  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

iX3*W.\NTED,  a  repectable  man  to  canvass,  or  obtain 

subscribers  for  this  paper. "'   t-  ^---'i  - 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  TRUTH. 
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BY    A.    V.    D.    M. 


Hail !  harbinger  of  Peace,  let  millions  hail  >  i  i:  i, 
The  Herald  of  the  New  and  Future  World  ; 
For  now  the  Tyrant's  heart  thy  name  makes  quail ; 
For  ihou  art  bringing  on  what  prophets  told. 

Thou  'rt  not  a  meteor  with  a  moment's  blaze 
Across  the  azure  sky,  to  fit  the  way  ; 
No  sattellite  to  shine  with  borrowed  ray — 
Thou 'rt  leading  man  unto  a  happy  day. 

Thou  art  not  periodically  doomed 
In  circl'd  orbit  round  same  sun  to  roll — 
Thou  'rt  not  a  lx>rrowed  light,  altho'  illum'd 
With  Truth,  to  light  the  mind  and  bless  the  soul. 

Thou  art  the  Herald  of  a  noble  truth — 

And  not  of  minor  magnitude  or  growtli, 

And  full  as  yon  bright  star  which  guides  the  north. 

Resplendent,  bright',  and  clear,  of  heavenly  worth. 

Thy  bright  light  the  bondman's  hopes  revive  : 
Anon  he'll  feel  his  pristine  strength  return,  ,, 

And  like  mere  flax  his  galling  fetters  rive, 
Which  once  did  bind  his  lunbs  and  makehiniyeain. 

No  more  shall  monied  men  oppress  the  poor. 
Nor  silence  freedom's  voice,  nor  goad  the  slave  ; 
But  music  shall  be  heard  from  door  to  door. 
And  freedom's  banner  shall  be  raised  to  wave. 

A  new  and  moral  world  thou  shalt  create, 
Of  all  the  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  town, 
And  peace  shall  reign,  as  monarch  of  the  state — 
Thy  records  held  in  glory  and  renown. 

Aided  by  thy  bright  rays  and  light  divine,        i  ' 'i'     m' 
Mankind  from  their  abode  despair  shall  send  ; 
And  on  their  minds  the  hope  of  peace  shall  shine — 
Benevolence  and  truth  shall  in  them  blend. 

O  glory  to  thy  name,  almighty  truth  I  ,,..,, 

How  splendid  is  thy  sway — thy  moral  strength 
Shall  burst  the  bonds  that  chain  with  venom'd  wrath 
The  human  mind,  and  make  it  free  at  length. 


O  I  hail  bright  day,  aad  let  thy  beams  divine 
Illume  the  path  we  tread,  and  cheer  us  on, 
Until  the  sun  of  peace  is  made  to  shine. 
When  truth  has  gain'd  the  day,  and  victory  won 


.f;  5  !■>!;• 
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So  vast  is  the  mind  of  man,  so  various  its  faculties,  'so 
measureless  the  range  of  his  powers,  that  if  we  had  lived 
fromi  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  now,  we  could  not 
have  compassed  a  millionth  part  of  that  which  our  capaci- 
ties, trained  to  the  utmost,  would  enable  us  to  grasp.  It 
requires  an  eternity  to  develope  all  the  elements  of  the 
soul ! 
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XI  Tke  Ucrald  of  tbe  New  Moral  IVorld 

Contains  eight  extra  large  royal  octavo  pages,  print- 
ed on  good  white  paper,  with  new  type,  making  a  hand- 
some volume  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is 
issued  to  subscribers  once  in  every  two  weeks  until 
five  hundred  subscribers  are  obtained,  when  it  will  be- 
come a  weekly  paper,  at  the  same  price,  viz. — TWO 
DOLLARS  per  annum,       ''';;.,i.',;.     ':''':,.'; 

This  publication  will  be  devoted  to  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature  and  society,  and  especially  to  the  elevation 
and  happiness  of  those  who  produce  the  Avcallh  of  the 
universe,  showing  that  all  the  Governments  thereof 
Jiave  been  founded  in  avarice  and  vice,  and  an  abject 
iirnorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws,  policy, 
and  customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrich  the 
rich,  and  impoverish  the  industrious  and  producing 
classes,  and  generate  that  ignorance  and  vice  in  which 
we  find  the  universal  family  of  man  involved. 

It  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact, 
that  man  is  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  the  iuflucncc  of  external  circumstances;  prov- 
inL"  that  man  is  only  a  vicious  being,  because  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  vicious  circumstances  ;  and  that  if  he  were 
r<unoundcd  by  virtuous  circumstances,  and  more  noble 
internal  and  external  influences,  he  would  be  more  no- 
ble, virtuous,  and  happy. 

Jn  order  to  achieve  this  God-like  object,  it  will  be 
jhown  that  all  the  productions  of  wealth  must  be  a  com- 
munity of  common  property,  and  that  by  the  adoption 
of  these  principles,  the  industripus  poor,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  need  not  labour  more  than  one  half  their 
time,  in  order  to  surround  themselves  and  families  with 
abundance  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  both  mental  and 
physical ;  and  that  they  may  immediately  enter  into 
such  an  organization  and  arrangements  as  would  pre- 
vent the  non-  producer  from  inveigling  them  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour,  and  reserve  to  thmselves  and  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  immeasurable  and  in- 
calculable wealth,  enlightening  all  their  minds,  enno- 
bling all  their  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  influences, 
and  showing  them  how  to  create  a  light  that  will  dissi- 
gate  the  clouds  of  darkness  that  inundate  the  human 


mind,  and  reform  all  the  surrounding  governments  that 
oppress  and  mislead  the  working  man. 


■  **- 


PHEiENT  Arkangemekts  OF  SociETY.— The  precent  Competitive 
and  individual  arrongtmeDls  of  Society  operate  in  creating  iDonoton- 
out  pursuit*— onpoBing  interest— conetrnini—feBr  of  want— parly 
rtrife— general  Hiitrust— dt-ceptiTe  actions— ignorance  of  men  and 
tbingg- odiousnesB,  or  a  want  of  renpect  which  always  attaches  it- 
seirto  helplers  poverty- -a  perpetual  promise  of  delusive  retormi  in 
Stale  and  Federal  Governments — mischievous,  unhappy,  isolated  and 
repulsive  labour,  often  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  fallier  and  the 
ruin  of  the  children— inadequate  reward  for  labour  and  useful  atts— 
an  erroneous  and  unwise  application  of  sex,  age,  skill  and  irgenuity 
to  mechanical  (iperniions  and  laborious  produciions  of  the  ef^scnlials 
of  mental  and  phvsical  happiness.  Hitter  conflicts  of  trades,  occupa- 
tions and  professions— deceptive  and  envious  competition — disagrce- 
menlB  in  plans,  and  opposition  in  their  execution— scanty  re waid  for 
labour,  and  general  want— individual,  national,  severe  and  protrac- 
ted oppression — disastrous  wars  and  the  consequent  numberless  evils 
— indiTic.'ual  and  national  frauds— a  prusiiiulicn  of  the  representative 
systr'm  to  individual,  party,  nrd  selfish  purposes.  Ecclesiastical 
oud  inquisitorial  persecution  for  diffrtrence  of^fai'h;  individual  end 
superabundant  wealth  in  connection  with  august  and  splendid  palo- 
ces  on  the  one  band,  and  dilapidated  evils  aud  inconvenient  dwellings, 
accompanied  with  extreme  poverty  on  the  other.  'J'hc  opnressive, 
expense  of  making  laws;  the  fluctuations  in  Commerce,  auJ  tiieruio 
q(  individuals.  'I'he  absence  of  capital  from  Agriculture  and  £ome 
ol  the  most  useful  productions.  Tbe  tyranny  of  capitalists  over  the 
humble  artisan  ana  industrious  producer.  The  erroneous  training  of 
children,  and  their  immorality,  txtruvagant  salaries  of  government 
officers,  and  their  oppressive  influence  on  operators  aud  producers, 
and  all  those  evils  incident  to  the  lives  of  all  who  live  adid  couflict- 
ing  interests,  and  opposing  unnatural  airnngements,  which  most  con- 
clusively indicate  that  the  present  organization  of  society  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  ol  liod  or  natuie,  nor  the  mental  and  physical 
wants  of  man,  and  therefore  w.;  need  a  change,  such  an  one  as  will 
be  advocated  by  this  paper. 

FUTURE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tne  adaptations  of  the  principles,  doctrines  and  arrangements  tu 
be  advocated  by  this  paper,  would  annihilotecompeti  ivc  institutions 
aud  arrangemi-nts,  which  bring  upon  society  ell  the  miseries,  vices 
and  disasters  under  wliici)  it  is  Tabouiing.  They  would  ^'Ueraie  uni- 
veisal  confidence  and  unity  of  action — cultivate  the  science  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  man,  lead  him  to  harmonious  pursuits, 
develupe  his  moral  and  intellectual  facuhies.  give  equilibrium  to  Jiis 
organization,  aud  cause  the  symmetry  of  his  mind  to  redound  to  the 
elevation  end  good  of  the  universal  family ;  oud  this  would  be  done  by 
creating  virtuous  influences  suited  to  their  nature:  leading  them  to 
honourable  and  profitable  occuf  ations  and  pursuits,  and  make  their 
occupations  attractive  by  taking  away  thatodiousncss  which. in  the  pre- 
sent arraueements  of  society,  always  ottacbes  itself  to  the  most  useful 
labour  and  industrial  pursuits  and  operatora.  They  would  produce  un- 
trammelled liberty  of  speecii.  actions,  and  pursuits,  and  perpetual 
peace  and  concord  in  tbe  universal  world,— generate  the  benign  ef- 
fect of  unsullied  charily  sn  I  unity  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
bind  them  in  the  bunds  of  one  common  brotherhood,  all  ul  whom  would 
be  producers  as  well  as  consumeis,  end  owners  consequently  interest- 
ed in  the  branches  in  M  hich  they  might  be  engaged.  These  arrange- 
ments would  produce  a  constant  supply  of  industrial  operarions  and 
generate  all  ihatcontiibutesio  the  mental  and  ph)6ical  wantsofman. 
There  would  be  nu  lirking  shifts,  no  swindling  frauds,  no  deceptive 
iraufcactions.  The  nid,  the  protection  and  tlie  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity would  be  guaianieed  to  the  weak  and  tlue  needy.  They  would 
free  man  from  abuse  and  animals  from  cruelty.  I'roduce  unity  and 
concert  of  action  in  all  undertakings :  appropriate  application  of  sex, 
age,  skill,  mind  and  muscle  to  trad«B,  labour  and  all  kinds  of  produc- 
tions. They  would  generate  abundance  cf  consumption,  attractive 
industry,  universal  lichea  and  cbutentment,  untrommelled  libeity, 
perpetual  peace  and  co  o|)eration  in  ali  important  undertakings  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  human  family,  and  unite  them  together  in.unity 
and  charity,  and  hind  them  in  the  bond*  of  one  common  brotherhood 
where  each  would  labour  (or  all  ond  all  for  tach. 


An  awful  situation.— -He  bad  been  thus  far  spared  for  a 
darker  purpose;  it  bad  been  resolved  that  he  should  perish 
at  the  stake,  with  all  those  refinements  of  torture,  by  which 
the  savages  know  how  to  enhance  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  depths  of  the  forest  were  chosen  as  the  scene  of  sacri- 
fice.. Tne  victim  was  bound  entirely  naked  to  a  tree:  large 
piles  of  fuel  were  laid  in  a  circle  around  him,  and  while  these 
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fearful  preparations  were  in  progress,  they  were  rendered 
more  appalling  by  the  wild  songs  and  exultation  of  the 
Indians.  When  all  was  ready  and  their  victim  was  await- 
ing the  hour  of  death  with  the  fortitude  which  never  failed 
hitn,  the  fire  was  set  to  the  fuel  about  him  ;  but  a  sudden 
shower  extinguished  the  flames.  After  repeated  efforts,  the 
blaze  began  to  rise  from  every  portion  of  the  circle.  Put- 
nam's hands  were  closely  bound,  but  he  was  still  able  to 
move  his  body,  and  his  convulsive  wrilhings  to  avoid  the 
llame  gave  infinite  diversion  to  his  tormentors,  who  accom- 
panied their  orgies  with  songs  and  dances,  and  their  usual 
terrific  expressions  of  delight.  All  hope  of  relief  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  nature  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  excess 
of  suffering,  when  a  French  officer  rushed  through  the 
throng,  dashed  aside  the  blazing  brands,  and  cut  the  cords 
of  the  prisoner.  A  savage,  touched  by  some  sudden  im- 
pulse of  humanity,  had  hurried  to  inform  Molang  of  the 
proceeding  of  his  fellows;  and  it  was  this  brave  partisan 
himself,  who  had  thus,  at  the  last  extremity,  redeemed  from 
the  most  liorrible  of  deaths  a  gallant  foe.—  Library  of  Ame- 
riran  ffiographij :   General  Putnam.  „  ;  , 

.1  cheering  circumsiance. — It  appeals  that  the  Hebrews 
')f  the  town  of  Rossemberg,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Oppelen  in  Prussian  Silesia,  understanding  that  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Lutheran  church  in  that  place  was  imped- 
ed for  want  of  funds,  subscribed  the  required  amount  fotits 
(Completion,  and  accompanied  the  gift  by  a  letter,  express- 
ing their  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  feeling  of  universal 
hroiherhood,  v.ndislurhed  by  differences  of  religion.  Ve- 
rily tlie  Jew  is  another  character  lost  to  the  page  of  Euro- 
i>ean  romance  I — Ibid. 

A  Commonwealth.— NoitUer  by  reason,  nor  by  experi'- 
«nce.  is  it  itnpossible  that  a  Comnionmealth  should  be  im- 
niftrtal;  seeing  the  people^  being  tlie  materials,  never  die  ; 
and  the  form,  which  is  motion,  must,  without  opi)ositiou, 
be  (nidless.  The  bowl  which  is  thrown  from  your  hand, 
:r there  be  no  rush,  no  impediment,  shall  never  cease  ;  for 
winch  cause  the  glorious. luminaries,  which  are  the  bowls 
of  God,  were  once  thrown  for  ever. — Harrington's  Oceana. 

An  e.rcelient  resolution. — A  public  meeting  has  been 
held  lately  in  Woonsacket,  Mass.  and  ihc  following  pre- 
iir.hle  and  resolution  adopted  :  "  Whereas  it  is  currently 
reported,  that  in  one  of  our  neighboring  villages,  •  a  man 
inude  during  the  last  year  1,500  dollars  by  minding  his  own 
'•)'jsine<s.  and  500  dollars  by  letting  other  people's  alone  ;' 
tnereforo  resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  some  of  the  good 
neople  of  our  village  to  try  the  experimenu  not  only  as  a 
s.)urce  of  emolument  to  themselves,  but  of  satisfaction  to 
their  neighbours." — American  Paper. 

\  am  very  far,  however,  from  charging  my  opponents  with 
actual  Atheism;  notwithstanding  atheistical  conclusions 
may  l)e  drawn  from  their  principles,  they  themselves  do 
iiot  admit  these  conclusions,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  were 
they  convinced  of  the  justness  of  those  conclusions,  they 
would  readily  abandon  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
•  iraun. — Priestly  on  Necesity.  -■*'^^  "^^  .  j.^ -n  ii<. 

Vlei)utation  and  reward  lie  rarely  in  the  path  of  opposi- 
tion. 1  have  preferred  trusting  to  the  labour  of  the  oar, 
rather  than  to  taking  apvantage  of  the  wind.  My  sheet 
.anchor  is  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  makes  the  her- 
mit's fare  sweeter  to  me  than  the  parasite's  feast.  If  I  have 
little  I  want  even  less,  and  thus  am  richer  than  those  who 
have  much,  and  wapt  vet  more.— Afr#.  Grimatone.^i  '  ,^^, 


NOTICE 'THC  fOCIBTY  FOR  THE' PROMOTION  OP  HUMAff 
HAPPINESS."  Every  SUNDAY,  at  leven  o'clock.  P.  M.  els' 
courses  on  Boundless  Happiness,  Christian  Equality,  and  thv  Universal  Rc- 
demplion  of  the  Induslrtons  iind  produr.lni;  cla»«u«  from  thp  deapotisni  nf  com- 
petitive arrangetnfnis  of  Stx-ieiy,  will  bn  dclivcrt^d  by  J  M  Horner  in  tbi 
Wooster  street  Hal4,  Ni>  08  Woosier  suaet.  near  ^piinR, 

N.  B— Tlie  readers  of  the  above  nolteu  are  respectively  inrornird,  that  lh« 
above  Sncioty  is  connected^with  and  interested  in  tite  proniotisii  nt'llie  princi- 
ples of  this  Paper,  which  if  ndnpted  would  tranquilizi;  tlie  |<re$i-nt  ngltatert 
world,  ond  xirrnund  all  men  with  happiness. 


THOS.  VV.  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE  for  the  cure  of  all  dseases  of 
the  liungs  ;  it  is  a  medicine  (hat  ha^  been  out  before  th<.-  public  for  nine 
years,  and  it  is  well  Itnown  in  Europe  an  well  as  America.  It  cures  the  fol- 
lowing complaints— Acthnia,  Phlliysic,  InflHmmation  on  the  l.unga,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  &.C.    Price  13^-  cenU,  7&  cents,  9 1  23.  and  $  8  per  botitc 

?old  wholejalR  and  retail  at  the  office  of  the  proprietress,  57J  Bowery,  and 
by  the  aiithorlAPd  agents,  viz.  \V.  Van  Enihurgh.  314  Pearl  s  reet,  .Inbn  B. 
Dodd,  f)4',>Bro;idway,  and  corncj  of  Ninth  street  and  Broadway  Oaleri  Hunter, 
108  ?i.\tli  Avenue,  Alfred  Hill,  209  Greenwich  street,  Wni  Maunder  37  Hud- 
Bonstreet,  Win.  Bri^iiam,  corner  of  Avenue  I)  ami  Houston  s!  reet.  Stnnbury 
Si.  Co.  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-second  street,  T.  \V.  Bctl^,  ;!04 
Hudson  street,  E.  L  Cotton,  253  Bleeker  ttreet,  Dr.  W.  It.  Milnor,  lf-3  Biond- 
way,  l)r  I.ee,  440  Grand  street.  James  II.  Han,  corner  of  Chamber  strrct  and 
Broadway,  and  corner  of  Hudson  nnd  Nortli  Moore  street,  Daniel  H,  Burtncll, 
19  Third  Avenue,  B.  Quackenbush,  709  Greenwich  street,  and  296  ^p:ing,  3. 
Woiidover,  141  Flglith  Avenue. 

PEASE'S  CANnV,45  Division  street.— I  have  been  troubled  with  n  terrible 
nlarinlug  congi',  wli  cti  settled  on  my  Uin  8,  nnd  llireatened  altncist  inime 
diate  doatli  I  made  use  of  many  cough  remedies,  without  experiencing  any 
relief,  and  was  iiuluced  to  make  trial  of  Pease's  Hoarliound,  wliich  nfTorded 
immediate  relief,  and  I  now  enjoy  ns  good  heallli,  if  not  betier.  than  I  have 
for  ten  years,  and  would  commend  to  all,— E.  B.  MESSERVE,  121  First  st. 


A  VALUABLE  REMEDY- To  Messrs.  Pease  and  Pons.  4.')  livisinn  street 
Yout  valuiiiile  preparnliiiu  of  Iliiarlionnd  (h  serves  :i  few  reinrrk?  firm 
my  own  evperienee.  BeipR  in  tlie  hiiliii  «if  nddresping  frecinciilly  In^ce  nietl- 
Inga,  and  inv  constitution  rendered  misccplible  of  cold  friiin  n  sen  fiu'wig  lite,  1 
foniid  inv  lii'nilli  and  strenclli  p  adnr.l  y  iliTayiii2,  ii  y  spiiils  sirkinc  my  Inn-.'s 
failinp,  nnd  my  voice  faltering  fnst.  In  fact,  I  liiid  Irct  all  lieprs,  ami  evei\ 
hour  fearful  of  liurfline  a  bloi  d  ve.-sci  w  hen  your  Hoarlii>nniI  (^aiily,  and  tlic 
cures  it  had  effected,  rcclied  me  I  believe  I  tiok;but  oni!  pn(.ka(:e,  ivlirn  evr.-y 
unfavorable  symptom  disniipenrei',  nnd  my 'Kencial  beaUli  In'prnvrd  I  feel 
now  reei-nernted  so  rompli'tely,  tbnt  I  am  freely  empowered  to  act  and  ppeak 
better  lliaii  I  did  three  yars  n'lu.  ,Mv  a-  p  tl!c  Is  sr.o.  d,  a-d  my  jci-ea'  lienltli 
restored.  \'oM  run  iMiikn  anv  ii'e  ycm  please  nf  this  certificate,  which  it  won  Id 
injustice  to  wihiiold  from  the  pnhlr,  as  will  ns  vmirself, 

J,   WELCH,   144  Gold  striel,  II  ookiyn. 

Kah  packaee  of  therr'-nninc  Pence's  Cnndy  is  sipned  .1  Pene  nnd  Son. 

(Closed  on  the  Pablinlh.— .\2enis  :  Rusliton  b.  ,\spin«all  in  nil  thiee  sio,r»  . 
Gabflndiiin  ."i?  Sintli  A  venue  ;  Allison  4«S  Graiid  slrrei ;  Axfud.  1-^3  Bowery: 
Wood,  riirneri-f  (iiiind  nnd  Division  strepi,  W<iorter,  3(14  Sceot  d  si.  'i'iiniisiin. 
corner  of  Fulton  nnd  Wlllinai  Istrn^t,  Siuarl.'corner  of  Houston  and  ('liiitoii 
and  Hon.;ti>ii  st.  Pirkfonl,  corner  of  Goiric  k  and  Piiinton  Mrr(  t  pivaits,  30 
East  Broadway.  Wadsworth,  Providence,  II.  I.  Ilnys,  139Fnll<in  slretl  Brook- 
Ivn,  and   nNo  by  most  of  ilie  respectable  Drugiiisls  and  Grocers  in  lliecily. 

N  fj — I'l'diars  and  ronfcctioriers  do  not  sell  Pinse's  Cnndy  Encli  aeent  v\  lio 
sells  tlio  gcimine  has  n  cerllfientenf  nsr^incy,  signed  bv  the  proprietors, 

J.  PEASE  .ind  Sf)N8,  45  Division  street 


7'/:/M/.S'.— TiieNkw  Mohal  World  hiU  he  ]nd)Ushr,d 
every  two  weeks,  tintil  there  are  Five  Hundred  Subscrib- 
ers, wlicn  it  will  become  a  weekly  ptiblication,  at  ^2  per 
annum,  o/'#l  25  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a 
yearly  Subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at 

Phelan's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham-street, 

.  sdi'to  suiiMi 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given 
and  all  arrears  are  paid, 

N.  B. — All  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  he  di- 
rected to  98  Wooster  street,  or  G6  Eldridge  street ;  at' 
any  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Human  Happiness,  free  of  Postage,     tv,  si)uu*i>  nu  vh^u 


ijtw'V  iM,M  *?>Kari}3o  JilniaH  Oil'! 


Il9l¥  piillf«lflil  ^nt^iUM^t* 


"  E  am  a  man,  and  deem  iiothiuK  whicb  relates  to  a  man  foreign  to  my  feelings." 
"  Plato  it  my  friendj  Stoerates  is  my  friend,  but  Tmtli  is  msre  my  friend." 


REV.  J.  M.  HORNER,; 
E  UlTOR.  i 


.-■,■('     !>!' 
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COMMUNITY. 


Continued  from  ^0.  14. 


-    Scene — An  apariuicnt — Leon  writing. 
■    '  Enter  Wellborn,  Sidney,  and  Moore. 

Sid.  I  hope  we  are  not  disturbing  you? 

Leon.  No;  I  have  just  concluded  my  letter,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  join  you  presently.  ) 

}\eU.  I  hope  you  were  pleased,  with  our  manufactories' 
yesterday.     They  ar^  not  upon  a  large  scale,  but  they  are  j 
sufficiently  extensive  to  supply  this  community  with  an 
abundance  of  useful  articles. 

Leon.  I  was  not  only  much  gratified  \\ith  the  ingenuity 
of  the^men  and  women,  in  the  way  they  made  the  goods, 
but  was  astonished  in  seeing'i  iio\v  the  most  laborious  and 
unpleaseant  part  of  every  trade  was  carried  on  by  machin- 
ery. I  noticed,  too,  that  in  many  of  your  shops  were  far- 
mers and  gardeners  engaged  in  manufacturing  different 
commodities, 

Sid.  While  we  are  convinced,  whh  Adam  Smith,  that 
a  division  of  labour  is  in  rmrny  instancies  highly  essential, 
to  increase  the  quality  of  almost  every  kind  of  goods,  and 
to  bring,  them  to  greater  perfection,  we  find  in  our  society 
that  our  members  can  not  only  skilfully  engage  in  various 
occupations,  but  greatly  enrich  the  society  by  so  doing. 
What,  indeed,  should  prevent  a  ploughman,  when  not 
wanted  in  the  fields,  from  working  as  a  tanner,  a  fustian 
cutter,  and  a  schoolmaster?.  If  a  lady  can  draw,  sew,  and 
play  on  the  piano  forte,  why  may  not  a  man  work  at  dif- 
ferent trades. 

Well.  It  is  true,  we  so  manage  to  work  at  our  respective 
trades,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  our  agricultural 
Jabours.  TJenerallyy  in  the  winter  time,  we  wave  and  spin, 
or  make  a  sufficient  number  of  shoes  to  last  us  all  the  year, 
and  in  the  spring  we  sow  our  fields,. or  work  at  some  other 
out-<ioor  employment. 

Sid,  Of  course,  we  have  no  occasion  for  many  kinds  of 
manufactories  which  are  too  common  amoogst  competitors, 
such  as  sword  manufactories  and  distilleries,  nor  are  we 
obliged  to  injure  our  health  by  any  occupation  or  pursuit. 

Leon.  Alas!  I  wish  thousands  and  ten  of  thousands  who 
are  engaged  in  many  of  our  manufactories  were  in  the 
same  favorable  circumstances  as*yonrs«lves ;  but  alas! 
their  lives  are  shortened,  and  their  minds  demofaliz^d,  by 
the  abominable  haunts  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  as- 
semble. Nor  are  our  tradesmen  and  merchants  free  from 
fraud,  cunning,  and  several  other  low  vices, — vices,  re- 


member, which  spring  entirely  from  the  shocking  state  of 
society  in  which  they  live. 

Well.  So  great  are  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  too  many 
of  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned,  that  I  verily 
believe  a  large  volume  might  be  filled  with  an  account  of 
their  misdeeds.  To  so  great  a  pitch  are  some  of  these 
abominations  carried,  and  so.  hardened  are  the  hearts  of 
those  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  them,  that  I  believe 
they  often  lay  the  fiattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they 
are  righteous  and  upright  men,  at  the  very  time  they  are 
lying  to  their  customers,  and  defrauding  them  of  their 
money. 

Moore.  I  know  something  of  the  chicanery  and  imposi- 
tions ol  trade,  and  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  astonish 
ment  to  me,  how  some  fathers  could  blame  their  children 
for  tittering  falsehoods,  or  how  they  could  have  the  assu -. 
ranee  to  condemn  an  unfortunate  pickpocket,  who  robbed, 
perhaps,  to  keep  himself  from  starving,  when  these  hypo: 
critical  censors  had,  perhaps,  that  very  mdment  either 
adulterated  th«?  goods  in  their  shops,  or  defrauded  their 
workmen  of  the  reward  of  their  labour.  How  often,  Mr. 
Leon,  have  I  heard  these  men  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  when 
they  have  just  made  a  bad  article  appear  a  good  one  in  the 
eyes  of  their  customers  ;  and  what  wretched  commodities 
are  palmed  upon  the  world  as  things  of  sterling  value,  to 
please  the  caprice  p^  fashion,  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  de- 
signing men. 

Sid.  From  these  and  a  thousand  other  evils  arising  from 
competition,  we,  of. course,  must  be  exempted. 

//Con.  Yes;  you  must  be  extremely  foolish  if  you  can 
cheat  yourselves  by  manufacturing  bad  goods,  or  by  adul- 
terating your  own  commodities. 

Moore.  So  true  is  one  of  onr  maxims,  that  every  Socia- 
list who  injures  his  brother  must  injure  himself. 

Well.  But  a  truce  to  this  coii»ersation.  We  must  leave 
you  awhile,  that  you  may -prepare  to  visit  our  school.  As 
the  day  is  likely  to  be  wet,  you  will  have  a  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  great  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  at  their 
studies. 

Sid.  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Leon,  that 
our  system  of  education  is  so  unlike  the  institutions  of  our 
neighbours,  that  you  will  scarcely  .fancy  yourself  in  an 
academy.  Not  that  wo  have  preferred  any  rabde  of  instruc- 
tion merely  on  .account  of  its  novelty.  We  have  merely 
adopted  those  plans  which  appeared  to  us  the  most  judici- 
ous^ and  the  best  calculated  to  combine  the  utile  with  the 
dulci. 

Well.  Not  a  word,  Mr.  Sidney,  upon  the  subject,  let  our 
friend  come  to  the  school  and  judge  for  himself 
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Leon.  I  am  sure  that  all  your  institutions  are  so  excel- 
lent, that  they  need  no  encomium  of  mine. 

Scene. — A  spacious  school-room,  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, with  doors  leading  into  several  apartments. 
A  great  number  of  children  improving  themselves  in  ra-i 
rious  ways.  The  walls  are  covered  with  pictures,  maps,  \ 
^c.  In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room  is  a  stage,  with  a  i 
green  curtain  before  it,  and  every  way  fitted  up  for  dra-  j 
viatic  representations.  i 

Enter  Wellborn,  Leon,  Moore,  and  Sidney.  \ 

Leon.  I  perceive  that  your  youn2;est  pupils  are  learning  to 
read  and  write,  while  they  are  learning  to  draw.  Some 
of  them  too,  I  perceive,  are  busily  engaged  in  scrawling 
little  epistles  ] 

Sid.  Away,  you  little  urchins,  and  help  your  school  fel-j 
lows  to  prepare  the  dinner  ' 

[Some  of  the  childreii  go  out. 

Jjeon.  What,  can  such  small  children  be  useful?  Sure- 
ly it  is  a  pity  to  make  them  work  at  so  young  an  age.  i 

Well  Will  you  never  put  any  confidence  in  us  old  ac'- 
iiuainlauces,  that  you  can  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that 
we  would  make  the  most  precious  members  of  our  commu- 
nity unhappy?  Be  assured,  that  not  only  those  children 
who  have  just  left  liie  room,  but  all  the  members  in  the 
society,  whether  they  be  children  or  adults,  always  take  a 
delight  in  doing  the  work  allotted  to  them  by  the  superin-' 
tendeut,  i 

Moore.  These   prattlers   who  have  just   scampered  oJV, , 
were  beginning  tube  tired  Avith  their  paper  and  studies, 
and  are  now  quite  delighted  at  the  thought  of  being  little 
cooks  or  waiters. 

Sib.  Even  to  a  child  utility  is  pleasing,  and  every  sen- 
sible mother  in  the  next  town  you  come  to  will  tell  you 
that  her  little  daughter  is  nevermore  pleased  than  when 
sife  is  engaged  in  some  household  employment. 

Ijcon.  You  must  pardon  my  blunders;  but  I  find  so  much 
novelty  in  every  port  of  your  community,  thai  I  am  really 
(juite  puzzled  at  your  proceedings.  Whoever  before  saw  a 
school  without  books,  anJ  yet  all  your  boys  and  girls  seem 
to  be  learning  something.  I 

Sid.  Much  as  I  value  reading,  and  mucli  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  books  are  some  of  the  great  engines  in  the 
liunds  of  Providence  to  bring  about  the  moral  and  mental: 
improvement  of  mankind,  still  I  am  persuaded  they  ought', 
to  be  very  seldom  put  into  the  hands  of  young  children. 
In  this  seminary  we  have  adopted  far  more  efl'ectual  nic- 
thods  of  training  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
of  filling  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 

Moure.  We  are  anxious  to  treat  the  young  Socialists  as 
friends  and  equals,  to  imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  kindness,  and  to  malW  them  love  virtue  and  wisdom 
as  their  greatest  blessings.  Accordingly,  very  frequently, 
some  of  our  best  informed  and  kind-hearted  brothers  and 
sisters  call  a  number  of  tiie  children  together,  and  ctnvtrse 
with  them  upon  various  sulyects,  which  are  calculated  to 
enjarge  their  understandings. 

Leon.  I  will  mention  a  part  of  that  course  of  education 
which  I  have  adopted  in  my  own  family.  When  I  find  it 
i-'onvenient,  I  call  my  little  ones  around  me,  and  relate  to 
them  some  interesting  event,  such  as  an  historical  fact,  or 
an  account  of  some  foreign  nation,  interspersing  my  nar- 
rative with  a  variety  of  anmsing  anecdotes.  When  1  think 
they  sufficiently  r''niember  what  they  have  heard,  I  some- 
times request  that  they  will  either  relate  the  particulars  o1 
the  narrative  to  their  young  companions,  or  write  them 


upon  a  slate  for  my  perusal.  I  find  that  tlie  ckiidren  are 
not  only  pleased  with  the  instruction  that  I  thus  afiford 
themj  but  their  attention  and  memory  are  so  much  strength- 
ened, that  visiters  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  rapid 
improvement  they  have  made  in  orthography,  grammar, 
and  composition;  for  all  these  departments  of  knowledge 
are  acquired  in  a  great  measure  by  this  means. 

Sid.  We  have  followed  your  plans  to  a  certain  extent 
only ;  we  find  it  to  answer  much  better,  when  we  employ 
some  of  the  elder  children  to  correct  the  mistakes  ol  their 
play-fellows.  In  the  room  on  your  right  hand  is  a  class  of 
boys  busily  engaged,  at  this  moment,  in  composmg  an  ac- 
count of  our  museum  for  a  London  newspaper.  We  have 
also  in  our  community  a  small  periodical  publication,  in 
which  some  of  the  children  are  occasionally  allowed  to  in- 
sert short  essays,  fables,  &c. 

Well.  But  perhaps  you  will  be  more  surprised  when  I 
mentijn  tiiat  two-tiiirds  of  the  children  can  speak  French 
and  Italian,  and  yet  they  have  never  looked  into  a  single 
book  which  has  been  written  in  those  languages. 

Leon.  You  amaze  me. 

.S'((/.  We  liavc  been  so  fortunate  as  to  liiive  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Italian  lady,  his  wife,  in  our  neighborhood,  and  they 
have  been  kind  enough  to  converse  upon  a  variety  of  .-ub- 
jeois  to  the  children,  in  their  respective  languages,  till  the 
children  so  coniplelely  understand  their  judicious  tc;u;hcrs, 
and  can  so  well  express  themselves,  that  you  would  think 
they  Uad  been  brought  up  in  France  and  Ita'y  all  their 
lives. 

Well.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  entirely  exclude 
books  from  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  a  tolera- 
ble acquaintance  with  the  languages.  On  the  contrary, 
while  1  am  speaking,  a  few  of  the  young  people  are  read- 
ing either  the  works  of  an  eminent  English  author,  or  some 
productions  of  Frencli  and  Italian  writers.  In  ttiat  room 
behind  Mr.  Moore  arc  several  boys  silting  round  a  table, 
rej)eating  the  meaning  of  those  Fruich  words  which  have 
been  just  comamnicated  to  them  by  their  uronitor. 

Leon.  I  suppose  you  principally  teach  your  pupils  geo- 
graphy by  that  ingenious  piece  of  ground  which  I  went  to 
s»ie  yesterday,  although  you  must  introduce  globes  and 
maps  occasionally  into  your  school-rooms,  to  give  the 
young  people  a  more  particular  insight  into  certain  coun- 
tries and  districts. 

Sid.  Every  ingenious  plan  that  has  been  invented  for 
making  the  bovs  acquainted  with  not  only  geography,  but 
also  with  history  and  natural  philosophy,  has  been  adopt- 
ed with  success.  If  you  look  rouiid  these  wall  you  will 
discover  a  variety  of  paintings  and  drawings,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  young  people.  Here  is  a  picture  by  which  a  to- 
lerable good  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  first  principles 
of  mechanics;  and  here  is  a  model  at  which  a  boy  has  only 
to  look,  and  he  will  presently  learn  the  orders^if  architec- 
ture. 

Well.  Of  so  much  importance  do  we  consider  the  fine 
arts,  that  not  only  is  every  child  taught  the  first  principles 
of  drawing  and  painting,  but  pictures  and  plans  are  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes,  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  and 
forms.  A  skilful  drawing-master  is  far  more  valued  in  our 
society  than  a  Greek  professor;  and,  from  continual  e.xpe 
ricncc,  we  are  convinced  that  mankind  could  be  nearly  as 
much  benefited  by  his  exertions  as  by  a  clever,  ready 
writer. 

Sid.  This  wide  roll  of  paper  on  Avliich  you  sec  diflTe- 
rent  figures,  with  here  and  there  an  explanation  in  writing, 
is  a  little  contrivance  of  my  own,  by  which  1  flatter  myself 
that  I  can  teach  a  boy  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  an- 
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cient  Britons  without  the  assistance  of  a  book.  Here  are 
several  other  pictures  of  a  similar  description,  and  there 
are  few  tolerable  sized  children  in  this  school  but  will  learn 
more  of  history  and  of  general  literature,  from  a  steady  at- 
tention to  their  contents,  than  from  studying  mere  verbal 
descriptions.  To  show  you  that  in  all  our  plans  of  tuition 
we  endeavor  to  sweeten  the  toils  of  instruction,  and  to  draw 
children  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  by  every  agreeable  mo- 
tive, we  have  raised  a  small  stage  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing our  pupils  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
nations,  and  of  giving  a  correct  notion  of  any  particular 
facts  and  circumstances  which  we  may  wish  them  to  re- 
member. As  you  came  into  the  school  with  a  view  of  see- 
ing our  juvtnilc  wonders,  I  shall  without  any  apology, 
draw  up  the  curtain,  and  let  my  puppets  commence  their 
mimic  performance. 

\ Sidney  (ouches  a  spring,  and  on  the  stage  is  seen  a 
picture  ofancii'nt  Fhcbcs.  A  number  ofpvjyprts,  in 
Egyptian  cnsfrnncs,  go  though  a,  variety  uf  prfor- 
viances,  according  to  the.  acconn'  ice  hare  of  Egyp- 
tian manners  and  customs,  in  the  books  of  Ileredotus. 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

Leon.  An  excellent  picture  of  ancient  Egypt.  I  declare 
that  is  a  trial  of  one  of  the  kings  after  his  decease,  and  tliere 
is  the  sacred  Apis.  At  a  distance  1  see  the  pyramids,  the 
ratacombs,  and  the  Nile. 

Sid.  \  conlive  to  bring  everything  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  its  history  upon  the  stage,  and  when  I  think 
my  spectators  do  not  fully  comprehend  what  is  passing  be- 
fore them,  I  generally  explain  it  to  the  youii^j-est  ,an(l  refer 
to  the  proper  books  foj  those  particulars  which  are  likely 
to  amuse  them. 

IVell.  By  this  method,  too,  the  love  of  reading  is  engen- 
dered in  the  youthful  mind,  and  becomes  ever  afterwards 
a  favourable  pursuit. 

Tra.  You  would  be  much  gratified,  Mr.  Leon,  if  you 
liaAv  the  clusters  of  little  boys  and  girls  about  an  elder  boy, 
who  is  most  likely  either  reading,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
tije  particulars  of  the  surprising  exhibitions  of  our  puppet 
show,  or  telling  them  some  facts  connected  with  it. 

Econ.  I  remember  a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
me  in  my  boyish  days.  1  went  to  the  theatre,  and  saw 
Shakspeares  Julius  Cffsar,  which  so  delighted  my  fa.icy, 
that  the  next  morning  I  eagerly  perused  Goldsmiih's  Ro- 
man Histnry,  und  some  other  works,  that  I  might  not  only 
know  all  about  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Mark  Anthony,  but 
everything  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Mistress  of  the  world. 

Well.  To  that  one  simple  circumstance,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  impute  your  great  love  for  history. 

Leon.  Undoubtedly  ;  and  it  proves  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence early  impressions  have  upon  the  htminn  mind. — 
But  pray,  Mr  Sidney,  proceed  with  your  performance. 
Trifling  as  such  exhibitions  may  appear  to  shallow  minds, 
I  am  confident  that  their  tendency  mtist  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  rising  generation. 

To  he  continued. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The   Past. 

Mr.  Editor — Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been 

written  of  late  years  on  the   progress  of  Democracy ; 

but  I  for  one  am  very  doubtful  whether  Democracy  has 


in  fact  made  any  progress.  It  seems  to  me  very  plain  thar 
the  institutions  of  the  world  have  been  progressing  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  world  itself  does — that 
is,  going  round  and  round  continually  on  theiraxis,  but 
not  progressing  one  inch.  Whether  this  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  I  leave  for  older  heads  than  mine  to  decide  ; 
but  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  dispute,  that  we  are  ex- 
actly in  the  same  social  quagmire  as  ever,  as  it  regards 
governments  and  institutions.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
when  the  continent  of  Europe  began  to  emerge  from  a 
state  of  barbarism,  Democracy,  or  a  republican  form  of 
government  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
people,  as  the  most  just  and  equitable  system  which 
could  be  adopted  for  their  government ;  and  accordinglv 
in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  them 
throwing  aside  the  despotism  and  tyranny  of  Asia  and 
of  E^ypt;  exploding  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  of  hereditary  legislation  ;  and  standing  forth 
in  the  true  dignity  of  manhood,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
aroi'nd  them,  that  all  naen  are  born  free  and  equal,  that 
nature  gave  to  all  the  same  rights  and  liberties,  and  in 
reality  placed  no  man  above  another.  But  after  all. 
what  were  Greece  and  Rome  but  mockeries  of  a  repub- 
lic? For  at  the  same  time  that  they  thus  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  equality  of  all  men,  they  scru- 
pled not  to  make  bondsmen  and  slaves  of  their  fellow- 
men — to  lay  upon  their  shoulders  burthens  which  they 
wore  too  indolent  to  bear  tliomselves — to  make  olhevs 
labour  and  toil  for  the  benefit  of  the  luxurious  and  rich. 
Here  was  the  blot  upon  their  otherwise  glorious  and  no- 
ble institutions,  which  finally  involved  tliem'in  ruin: — 
they  preached  but  they  did  not  practise — they  held  de- 
mocracy in  one  hand,  and  tjTanny  and  despotism  in  the 
other — and  look  at  the  consequences.  Luxury  and  a 
love  of  ease  grew  upon  them— the  hardy  Spartan,  the 
intellectual  Athenian,  the  refined  Corinthian,  the  all- 
conquering  Roman,  began  to  look  upon  labor  as  a  drud- 
gery, far  beneath  their  exalted  minds  and  noble  paren- 
tage; thej' became  enervated  and  slothful — their  slave-s 
rose  up  against  their  oppressors — the  Goth  and  the 
V^andal  overpowered  them — their  homes  were  made  de- 
solate—their cities  pillaged — their  country  laid  waste — 
and  the  first  republics  of  the  world  are  now  the  abodes 
of  the  most  degrading  despotism  ! 

Freemen  of  America  !  think  of  these  things  ;  let  not 
the  lessons  of  the  past  be  lost  upon  you.  The  true  mo- 
ral of  all  history  is  to  teach  you,  from  the  experience  of 
former  days,  to  shun  the  rocks  upon  which  others 
(through  ignorance  and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the. 
nature  of  man)  have  split. 
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MEW  YORK,  THURSDAY*  AVGIIWT  5,  1841, 


The  working  and  producing  classes-  of  the  community 
may  be  likened  to  a  large  fountain,  fiom  whence  proceed 
many  rivulets.  The  banker,  the  broker,  and  the  lawyer; 
the  statesman,  the  capitalist,  and  the  soldier  ;  the  police- 
man, the  magistrate,  and  the  judge,  are  all  supported  by 
the  fathomless  fountain  of  the  industrious  producers,  who 
tamely  submit,  under  the  impression  that  this  state  of 
things  is  irrevocably  decreed  by  high  heaven,  or  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  imperious  necessity,  and  constantly 
prophesying  that  no  better  state  of  things  can  be  brought 
about. 

If  this  comparisou  will  not  do,  we  naiglit  liken  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  society  to  a  great  feast,  where  all 
the  guests,  instead  of  sitting  down  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  every  one  began  to  scuffle  and  scramble,  each 
trying  to  get  the  first  snatch,  to  supply  himself  with  su- 
perabundance, although  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  being  driven  to  starvation. 

And  this  is  what  we  call  "  civilization,"  or  the  best  ar- 
rangements that  can  be  adopted.  ' '  ' 

To  say,  that  no  better  state  of  things  can  be  brought 
about,  argues  an  ignorance  of,  or  a  reckless  disregard  to, 
the  laws  of  nature,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  credit  it  gains, 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  and 
takes  man  from  the  way  to  harmony,  hap/iness  am)  abun- 
dance. 

Lest  the  working  man  sho«ki  be  found  to  be  his  own 
enemy,  indulging  in  fallacious  prophecies,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  that  his 
faith  is  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him.  With  this  view 
let  him  carefully  examine  the  Base,  or  the  Fundamental 
facta  or  laws  on  which  the  Millental  or  New  Moral  World 
may  be  founded^  in  which  are  brought  to  light  the  consti- 
tution and  the  science  of  human  nature,  being  an  effec- 
tual remedy  to  heal  the  maladies  of  the  human  race. 

After  he  has  examined  these  facts  or  laws,  let  hina  in- 
quire whether  they  canrtot  be  brought  about  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  producing  classes.  In  deciding  on  this 
subject,  let  him  reflect  on  the  power  of  the  Press.  If  he 
should  be  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  stupidity  of  man,  let 
him  remember  that  man  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  world— bin  faith  and  doc- 
trine— his  manners  and  customs — have  always  been  sub- 
jected to  the  external  influences  by  which  he  was  surround 
cd ;  and  therefore  if  proper  influences  and  external  cir- 
cumstances can  be  created,  man  can  once  more  be  chan- 
ged, especially  if  we  can  persuade  him  to  the  matter  of 
fact  that  the  arrangements  we  advocaite  would  redound  to 
his  own  interest,  atid  relieve  him  from  oppression. 
The  working  man,  for  the  most  part,  is  bound  a  slave. 


I  Congress,  nor  the  State  Legislature,  but  he  is  bound  by 
the  far  more  irrevocable  laws  of  custom  and  common  us- 
age. It  may  be  denied  that  he  works  under  the  eye  of  a 
task  master  and  the  keenness  df  the  lash,  but  he  is  con- 
stantly labouring  under  the  perpetaal  dread  of  poverty, 

land  the  starvation  of  his  family  ;  neither  can  his  distress 
be  elevated  by  the  recollection  that  the  poor-house  is  the 
ultimatum  of  Ms  distress  ;  for  when  he  recollects  that  odi- 

liim  and  execration  which  invariably  accompany  helpless 
poverty,  then  he  has  a  threatened  evil  constantly  hanging, 
over  his  head,  which  is  associated  with  a .  combination  of 
numberless  disasters,  and  improvident  circumstances,, 
which  are  more  terrific  to  the  discierning  and  sensitive 
mind,  than  the  lash  aver  the  head  of  a  southern  slave. 

Tell  me,  ye  sticklers  for  the  present  irrational  arrange- 
ments of  Society,  is  not  the  working  man  justly  goaded, 
to  madness  by  the  recollection  that  he  sows  the  seed  while 
others  reaj> ;  he  digs  while  others  enjoy  the  fruits ;  the 
many  produce  the  wealth  while  but  few  possess  it ;  and 
that  tbose  who  possess  it  but  seldom  produce  it ;  while 
,  they  who  produce  it  are  often  reduced  to  the  mortifying 
necessity  to  go  a  begging  for  tmployment.  What  pitiable 
arrangements, — how  irrational  are  our  customs,  and  how 
degrading  they  appear  when  the  torch  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture is  carried  to  their  dark  corners. 

But  does  the  working  man  desire  freedom?  Is  freedom 
his  innate  ekoice  ?  Does  he  desire  to  be  ennobled  in  his 
mind,  elevated  in  his  moral  standing?  Then  let  him  scorn 
oppression  ;  then  let  him  labour  to  bring  about  the  harmo- 
nious, the  equitable,  and  equalizing  arrangements  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  as  those  which  alone  can  redeem  him 
from  those  corroding  cares,  oppressive  circumstances,  and 
damning  influeaces,  which  must  irrevokably  attend  him  ia 
this  old  immoral  and  vitiatory  world.  Then  let  him  scorn 
the  hatred'  of  his  local  o>  foreign  foe,  and  let  him  remem- 
ber that  human  nature  possesses  some  noble  ingredients, 
which,  when  ankindlcd,  and  blown  into  a  flame  by  the 
rushing  wind  of  truth,  shall  regenerate  the  whole  face  of 


society,  and  difiuse  these  rational  arrangements  which 
;  would  be  so  beneficial  to  man,  so  congenial  to  nature,  and 
so  harmonious  to  all  the  attributes  of  Him  who  controuls 
the  storm,  and  superintends  the  agregate.  Man,  in  a  con- 
gregated or  associated  capacity,  has  the  power  to  bring 
about  BOW  arrangements'  in  society  ;  lo  determine  that  no- 
thin;  of  those  degrading  castes  which  at  present  exist,  and 
separates  man  from  his  fellow  man,  setting  them  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  shall  continue.  Let  the  working 
man  remember  that  "  union  is  strength ;"  that  when  he 
strikes  and  strikes  properly,  liberty  will  yield  a  spark,  and 
kindle  a  beacon  flame  which  wiU  lead  him  on  to  glorious 
deeds.  If  he  would  reap  the  fruit  he  must  first  sow  the 
seed  of  freedom.  If  he  %'ould  obtain  a  future  fame,  he 
must  disregard  his  present  name.  Let  him  rear  aloft  the- 
standard  flag,  hoist  out  his  main  hausers,  go  without  the 
camp  fearing  no  consequences,  so  long  as  truth  is  on  his 


He  is^  not,  it  ix  true,  bound  by  virtue  of  the  laws  made  at  |  side.    Let  no  man  lag  in  this  noble  eaterprize ;  but  let  hi& 
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spirit  hover  round  the  garden  of  nature  and  select  from 
thence  the  chMcest  flowers  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  path 
of  life,  and  if  possible  to  sweeten  those  bitter  draughts  of 
human  life,  created  by  irrational  arrangements.  All  of 
which  may  be  done  by  a  general  diffusion  of  the  doctrines, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  of  the  New  Moral 
World,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  ineans  of  public 
meetings,  orators,  and  the  press. 

THE  OPPRESSED  ENCOURAGED. 

BY  A.  D.  V.  M.  r" 

Why  is  the  workman  boufld  a  slave, 
While  nature  makes  him  freedom  crave, 
When  freedom  is  his  happy  choice. 
He'll  scorn  oppression  and  rejoice, 

To  spread  a  happy  union. 

Let  man  rejoice  that  nature  has 
The  power  to  prove  that  nought  of  caste 
Exists  when  man  is  made  a  man, 
When  the  New  World,  or,  moral  plan, 

Is  brought  about  with  union. 

Strike,  liberty  will  yield  a  spark. 
And  kindle  yonder  beacon  mark,    ' 
And  lead  you  on  to  glorious  deeds, 
To  till  the  soil  and  sow  the  seeds 

Of  everlasting  union.        ' 

Then  rear  aloft  the  standard  flag. 
Of  "  equal  rights,"  let  no  man  la«  ; 
Our  God  invites  you  now  to  see 
Your  spirits  may  be  true  and  free. 

Then  strike,  O  strike  for  union. 


The  formation  and  steady  pursuit  of  some  particular  plan 
of  life,  has  justly  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
tmanent  sources  of  happiness. 


Laugh  and  joke  as  much  as  you  can  at  the  close  of  din 
ner.  It  helps  disgestion  more  than  cheese  or  champagne- 
Indeed,  moderate  fits  of  laughter  are  better  than  pills. 


Johnson  thought  the  happiest  life  was  that  of  a  man  of 
business,  with  some  literary  pursuits  for  amusement;  and 
that  in  general  no  one  could  be  virtuous  or  happy,  that  was 
not  completely  employed.  "  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle," 
is  the  conclusion  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Jl3"  WANTED,  a  repectahle  man  to  canvass  or  obtain 
subscribers  for  this  paper. 


For  the  Herald  of.  the  New  Moral  World. 
Mr.  Editor, — During  an  operation  on  the  arm  of  a  child, 
in  my  office,  allusion  was  made  to  the  scripture  by  the  fol- 
lowing question  being  put  to  me :  "  do  you  not  believe 
that  David  .was  as  much  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
when  he  abused  Uriah's  wife  and  gave  the  order  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  his  faithful  general,  at  the  time  he 


was  leading 
be 


I 


replied  no 
Such    an 


it  would   in 


my 


The  harmonious  ar»d  ratiojial  system  of  religion  we 
advocate  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  citizens 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  on  Sunday  last,  the  ist  inst.  in  the 
Military  Park,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  opening,  which 
we  presume  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  ornament- 
ed with  verdure,  splendid  and  niagnificent  trees,  pre- 
senting a  lofty  and  majestic  appearance,  raising  their 
towering  heads  to  the  clouds,  as  though  they  were  the 
lords  of  thfi  creation,  and  very  gracefully  lent  us  the  use 
of  their  shady  boughs  Iq  screen  us  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  though  they  were  pleased  with  our 
humble  services. 

Although  in  the  open  air,  the  congregation  was  large 
and  respectable,  presenting  a  reverential  demeanor,  and 
listened  with  that  due  attention  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  It  was  afterwards  observed  by  an  in- 
telligent friend — "  Mr.  H.  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
people  of  Newark  that  will  never  be  forgotten — were  I 
a  man  of  property  I  would  make  you  a  handsome  pve^ 
sent:     The  meeting  has  exceeded  my  expectations."  - 

We  are  to  hold  another  in  the  same  town  and  place 
on  Sunday  the  15th  inst.  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  We  should 
feel  obliged  if  our  brother  Editors  of  Newark  would 
make  it  known  by  means  of  their  columns. 


his  army? 
opmioD,    be  blasphemy.      Such    an    idea    libels    com- 
mon sense, — and  the  common   opinion  that  David  was 
the  elect  of  God  ;  consequently,  whatever  act  he  commit- 
ted was  pre-ordained  by  God,  therefore  his  adultery  and 
murder  were  not  sinful,  inasinufrh  as  all  he  did  was  after 
God's  own  heart !  I  Such  monstrous  doctrines  are  entitled 
to  a  patent  right  irom  the  power  pf  darkness,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Infidelity.     Now,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  re- 
ceivers and  propagators  of  such  doctrines  would  have  sa- 
ved the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  from  ignominy,  and  them- 
selves from  the  necessity  of  enforcing  them  by  bloodshed- 
ding  and  imbibicg'the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  who  thought 
to  appeas«-  th»  King  of  Heaven  by  making  long  prayers, 
with  equally  long  and  darken  countenance.     Our  Saviour 
calls  such  Hypo^critse,  or  in  other  words,  possessed  of  a 
religion  arising  from  the  spleen  or  Hyf  ociuidriac,  and  not 
from  the  heart — and  thus  sent  vain  imaginations  to  the 
brain,  and  opposed  that  true  religion  taught  of  God  In  Je- 
sus Christ,  which  must  spring  from  the  renewed  heart — 
with  due  deference  to  public  opinion,  I  aaserl  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  text  is,  that  David  sought  after  God's  own 
heart — therefore,  a  man  seeking  after  God's  .own  heart,  or 
seeking  to  obtain  that  heart  which  God  would  own ;  which 
God  has  given  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  merely  by  asking 
and  seeking  after  it,  as  David  did  when  confronted  by  Na- 
than the  prophet,  with  these  words,  "  thou  art  the  man.'' 
In  his  day  the  servants  of  God  were  not  sycophants  even 
before  kings.     "  Thou  art  the  man,"  is  seldom  sounded  iu 
the  ears  of  those  in  high  places  in  our  days.    O  tempoi^, 
0  mores  I  All  Priests  aid  the  devil  in  wounding  Jesus' 
heel. 

I  contend  that  the  religion  of  God  abominates  a  priest- 
h6od-<-our  Saviour  never  instituted  one — it  grew  out  of 
the  cMruption  that  crept  into  Christianity — Jesus  Christ 
ridiculed  priests  while  on  earth, — read  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan ;  a  priesthood  sprung  from  idol  worship, 
and  its  origin,  is  traced  there.  Now,  it  would  be  the  heighth 
of  presumption  to  suppose  that  God  would  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  cause  and  continue  the  effect.  Moaes  was 
no  priest,  and  yet  he  delivered  the  laws  to  the  Jews  for  the 
instruction  ana  not  for  the  destruction  of  all  nations— 'and 
that  law  is  plain  and  simple,  applicable  to  all  mankind 
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t  under  all  circumstances,  and  can  be  obeyed  whatsoever  j  whom  they  consider  their  oppressors — unless  perchance- 

priests  may  say  to  the  contrary  Solomon's  lemple  was  the  crafty  priest,  with  subtle  sophistry  and  iiwposture  com- 
built  by  the  influence  of  priestcraft;  it  was  an  idolatrous  bined,  has  induced  them  to  believe  that  all  things  that  are, 
building — witness  the  graven  and  cast  images  called  che-jare  ordained  of  God,  and  that  they  "must  be  content  to 
rubim  and  seraphim.  Our  Saviour  denounced  that  build-  abide  in  the  station  to  which  an  all-wise  Providence  has 
ing,  and  God  in  Christ  Jesus  manifested  his  displeasure  placed  them."  This  consummation  of  all  that  is  base — 
by  dooming  it  to  destruction — "ye  are  a  temple  for  God's  this  ample  apology  for  all  the  wickedness  of  bad  rulers, 
holy  spirit  to  dwell  in— (not  a  building  of  stone,  &c.) — ,  bad  institutions,  and  bad  influences  of  all  kinds  — is  part 
Christianity  is  a  social  system,  and  every  true  Christian  is  of  the  system  of  fraud  which  the  old  system  of  society  has 
called  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Read  the  called  into  being.  It  is,  however,  too  holluwed-hearlcd  a 
transactions  of  the  First  congregation  in  the  time  of  the  tale  to  prevail  over  the  almost  instinctive  sense  of  justice. 
Apostles — all  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  reli-  which  man  possesses;  and  the  consequences  are,  that  whilst 
gion  of  God,  as  made  known  by  the  Saviour,  were  called  ,  one  large  class  of  society  rejects  it  althogether,  and  pur- 
upon  to  surrender  all  their  worldly  possessions,  and  thus  sues  open  and  undisguised  force  to  obtain  the  means  of 
form  a  christian  community  of  equality  of  wealth — and  living,  by  thieving,  housebreakmg,  murder,  &c.  requiring 
this  is  the  only  true  and  legitimate  principle,  otherwise,  another  class  to  counteract  (though,  far  from  effectually) 
Ananias  and  Saphira  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  their  misdeeds—  a  second  modifies  the  shape  of  its  efforts 
murdered.*  Let  the  true  disciples  of  the  Saviour  (scarcely  more  honest  than  those  of  the  parties  just  nam- 
think  well  before  they  condemn  this  conclusion, — mo-  cd)  and  we  see  chicanery,  craft,  and  law,  backed  by  police- 
modern  Christianity  [Sectarianism]  is  a  mere  mockery, —  men  and  soldiers,  take  the  place  of  bold  criminality— and 
no  more  like  anoieut  Christianity  than  light  is  assimilated  a  third  class,  niakinguse  of  the  professions  of  law,  divinity, 
to  darkness.  If  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  did  act  by  arms,  and  legislation,  maintains  itself  in  its  position  by  their 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  first  organization  of  moans. 

a  Christian  community,  they  were  right ;  and  if  right  then  Viewed  with  the  calm  and  dispassionate  eve  of  reason 
how  can  a  contrary  system  be  right  now— that  system  Ic-' and  justice,  society  is  now  nothing  but  a  thaos  of  conflicting 
veiled  all  pride,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  distinc-  elements,  wherein  the  animal  passions  reign  rampant  and 
tions  arising  from  wealth— and  struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  undisguised— seeking  their  own  gratifications,  {regardless 

of  all  elevated,  gentle,  and  philanthropic  emotions. 

To  carrv  this  statement  out,   we    may  either  take   the 

h  of 


all  evil.  J.  H.  Jr.,  M.D 

*  Can  the  Dr.  inform  ys  whether  we  are  to  understand  .  .     - 

the  death  of  Ananias  and   Saphira  in  a  literal  or  in  a  by-  general  leature  ot  the  question,  or  pass  m  -.eyiew  e 
perbolical  sense?— En.  ^''*-'  distinctive  classes  into  which  society  is  divided. 


rKO.Al  THE  WORKING  E':;r;. 


What   is   the  state  of  individualism  itself,  but  one  of 
which  animal  propensity  is  the  basi.s  ?     What  arc  the  mo- 
tives which  a  competitive  system  induces,  but  those  of  the 
7Vie  Evils  of  the  present  arrangements  and  Distribution  \  most  selfish  description  ?     Each  person  struggles  to  obtain 

of  Wealth.  '^'^r  himself  what  he  can,   and   all  his  thoughts  are  abour 

Last  week,  we  undertook  to  explain,  as  far  as  the  length  "my'  wife,  "my"  children,  "my"  trade,  *' my"  fortune, 
r)f  the  article  would  permit,  the  principles  on  which  the  and  "my"  everything— irrespective  of  the  well-being  of 
l>roduciion  of  wealth  should  be  based.  We  contrasted  the  others.  No  expanded  views  pervade  the  mass  of  mankind 
evils  of  the  existing  system  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  of  the  best  mode  of  advancing  the  happiness  of  their  fel- 
from  a  system  of  co-operation  and  united  interests.  It  is  low  creatures.  Justice  and  benevolence,  and  all  the  higher 
now  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  tnoral  feellings,  extended  bcyound  the  pretty  circle  to 
wealth  is  at  present,  and,  under  rational  arrangements,  |  which  the  individual  belongs,  drawdown  upon  him  the 
should  be,  (Z/s<n'6?«/e(/.  i  sneers  of  the  marrow-minded  and   unfortunately-trained 

Who  that,  rising  above  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  observers  of  his  conduct. 
of  the  class  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  Pnd  gazing  un  The  evil  effects  of  the  present  modes  of  producing  and 
the  aspect  of  society  around  him,  contemplates  all  the  distributing  wealth  are  so  interwoven  and  intimately  bkn- 
ramifications  of  i's  workings,  can  fail  1  ut  be  struck  at  the  ded  together  that  it  is  difllcult  to  separate  them,  and  ex- 
inconsistency,  the  insecurity,  the  cruelty,  and  the  injustice,'  amine  them  apart.  The  one  influences  the  other  in  many 
of  the  regulations  which  now  affect  the  distribution  of  that,  cases  to  an  indefinable  extent. 

which  is  produced    for   the   comfort    and  sustenance    of       Thus,  distribution  being  now  effected  by  means  of  a 
man?  {shopkeeping  class,  the  course  which  is  adopted  operates  in 

We  see  around  us  every  w^here.  not  alone  in  this  country,  1  a  most  injurious  way  on  production.  A  large  and  cxpen- 
imt  throughout  the  world,  the  few  indolently  luxuriating' sive  establishment  is  opened.  In  the  windows  various  ar- 
in  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  and  the  many  mise-  tides  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  all  of  which  display  is  a  fool- 
rably  toiling  for  a  paltry  pittance.  The  feW  monopolize!  ish  waste  of  wealth,  that  a  proper  plan  would  entirely 
power,  social  and  political,  into  their  own  hands,  to  sub- 1  supersede.  A  certain  surplus  quantity  of  the  various  kinds 
ject  the  many  to  the  institutions,  based  on  coercion  or  |  of  articles  used  and  consumed  is  thus  created,  for  no  oth- 
i'raud,  which  a  false  and  unjust  system  of  distributing  er  end  than  public  show,  and  they  frequently  become  so 
wealth  has  rendered  necessary.     The  injustice  committed !  deteriorated  in  quality  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  any  purpose 

'  whatcTer.  In  addition  to  this  error;  the  morals  of  this  class 
are  lamentably  debased.     Fraud  and  lying  are  qualities- 
which  are  rendered  of  essential, service  to  them. 

An  expensive  establishment,  a  waste  of  wealth  by  ex- 
posure of  goods  to  catch  the  eye  of  coastomers,  and  the 
calling  into  being  the  most  degrading  vices,  are  not  all  the  . 
evils  of  the  system. 


alflicts  both  parties  grievously.     The  rich  are  deprived  of 

the  noblest  and  most  elevating  pleasures  of  sympathy  and 

benevolence,  besides  being  exposed  to  robbery,  personal 

injury,  murder,  and  assassination;  the  poor^  conscious  or 

the  galling,  goading,  harsh  injustice,  of  being  compelled 

to  build   palaces,  weave  costly  attire,  and  produce  food 

they  must  not  taste,  for  the  rich,  are  compelled  to  enter- ^ 

tain  th«  most  violent  and  indignant  feelings  agaiost  those       A  large  amount  of  all  that  is  distributed  is  made  of  in 
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'ferior  quality  to  suit  the  means  of  the  consumer.  Were 
equality,  economy,  and  justice  considered,  all  the  wealth 
produced  would  be  of  the  most  serviceable  and  superior 
kind  in  every  respect.  It  is  now,  however  the  interest  of 
the  shopkeeper  to  sell  any  the  most  inferior  article  he  can, 
and  to  obtain  for  it  as  much  as  he  can.  An  extravagant 
misdirection  of  human  labour  occurs  annually  from  this 
cause  alone; 

The  merchant  is  governed  by  similar  motives.  He  cm- 
ploys  his  salesman  and  travUers  to  canvas?  for  orders,  who 
endeavour  to  sell  all  they  can  by  dint  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ception. It  is  true,  exceptions  to  the  rule  may  occur  ;  but 
•this  principle  prevails — that  they  must  "  do  business,"  as 
it  is  called,  by  some  means,  and  their  endeavour  is  to  get 
as  much  profit  as  they  can  for  their  employers,  giving  in 
return  as  little  as  possible — or,  in  other  words,  drive  good 
bargains.  The  storehouse  is  frequently  filled  with  goods 
for  which  no  sale  can  be  efl'ected,  from  some  change  in 
fashion,  or  from  having  become  injured,  and  thus  so  much 
valuable  labour  is  rfn(l(.'rc'd  entirely  useless.  At  other  times 
(  and  such  events,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  occurring  with 
more  frequency  every  year)  the  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chants are  filled  with  an  excess  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  in 
consequence  of  iwer-productioii.  Then  distress  abounds, 
for  the  warn  of  The  mecinit  of  obtaining  that  which  already 
exists  in  abundance. 

The  banker  is  a  disiributor,  Avhose  duties,  if  a  rational 
<tate  of  society  existed,  would  be  entirely  disj)enscd  Avith 
— yet  this  clar<s  abstracts  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  labouring  classes,  simply  for  trafficking  in 
the  reprcseiitatire  of  the  products  of  industry.  Paper, 
gold,  and  silver,  are  but  articles  which  society  has  agreed 
shall  represent  all  kinds  of  real  wealth  ;  and  it  is  by  count- 
ing and  circulating;  these  things,  whicii  do  not  add  an  atom 
of  real  value  to  any  one  article  of  consumption,  that  the 
banker  reaps  his  profits,  lives  in  his  country-house,  and 
keeps  a  splendid  equipage.  In  a  state  of  barter,  some  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  men  to  supply  themselves  conveniently  with 
each  other's  produce:  but  in  a  state  of  common  production 
for  common  consi'rnption,  the  work  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  all  will  not  be  dependant  on  individual,  isolated  ef- 
forts and  dealings,  such  as  those  of  barter,  but  upon  general 
arrangements  to  su|)ply  the  wants  of  all  in  the  best  and 
easiest  manner  pos.sible.  Between  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  there  will  be  no  shadow  to  prevent  him  obtain- 
ing the  substance  itself,  nor  will  there  exist  any  necessity 
for  such  a  sliadow. 

In  addition  to  the  superfluous— mischievously  superflu- 
ous— labour,  now  devoted  to  no  purpose  of  actual  utility 
in  this  department  of  Social  Science,  we  find  industry 
"lirostituled  to  the  distribution  of  articles  of  positive  injury 
to  mankind. 

The  gin  palace,  with  its  gaudy  splendor,  luring  to  its 
alters  of  destruction  the  wretched  beings  whose  palates 
have  become  so  vitiated,  that  though  their  life  is  rendered 
a  slow  death  by  indulging  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the 
poison  that  is  doled  out  to  them,  they  cannot  resist  doing  so 
— the  gin  palace  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  instances 
where  the  system  displays  a  distributive  power  used  for 
the  positive  injury  of  the  human  being.  The  opium  shop 
is  another ;  the  gambling  house  a  third  :  and  more  might 
be  named  equality  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  man. 

A  summary  ot  the  errors  of  "  Society  as  it  is"  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1.  A  larger  amount  of  distributors  are  now  employed  by 
•fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  than  wJiat  th«  real  business  of  dis- 


tribution requires.* — (See  Mr.  Owen^s  Sia:  Lectures  at 
Manchester,  n.  95.) 

2.  All  wealth  is  unequally,  unjustly,  and  inefficiently 
distributt'd. 

3.  By  its  influence  on  production  inferior  articles  are 
created,  or  unconsumed  superabundance  is  provided,  too 
little  of  some  kinds  of  consumable  wealth  is  called  into 
use,  or  that  which  is  positively  detrimental  to  moral  and 
physical  life  is  made  a  traffic  of. 

4.  Unnecessary  professions  and  trades  are  put  in  requi- 
sition, to  palliate  the  physical  ills  caused  by  the  system 
itself:  as  for  instance,  the  physician  and  apothecary  are 
rendered  necessary  by  the  bad  habits,  unhealthy  pursuits, 
and  scanty  living  of  the  population. 

5.  Soldiers,  policemen,  lawyers,  barristers,  judges, 
priests,  and  all  their  agents  and  depciudants,  are  continu- 
ed in  existence,  to  maintain  a  system  of  compulsory  obe- 
dience to  established  injustice,  or  unequal,  inadequate,  and 
unjust  division  of  the  products  of  labour  amongst  the 
people. 

So  numerous  and  widely-extended  are  the  evils,  that 
when  Ave  think  we  have  lairly  included  them,  all  in  our 
estimate,  they  lead  out  into  other  branches  beyond  our 
previous  sco])e  of  vision. 

Having,  however,  obtained  something  like  a  general 
view  of  one  side  of  the  picture,  let  us  turn  to  the  other. 
Let  us  compare  the  scientific  arrangements  of  a  well-devi- 
sed plan,  with  modes  which  have  been  adopted  as  emer- 
gencies have  arisen  in  society,  without  forethought  or  in- 
telligent contrivance.  In  the  new  state,  when  fairly  car- 
ried into  practice,  all  the  various  articles  of  consumption 
having  been  received  from  the  difl'erent  departments  of 
production,  will  be  properly  stored  in  suitable  rooms  or 
buildings,  and  then  distributed,  according  to  the  wants  of 
all  parties.  Articles  of  immediate  consumption  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  individual  requiring  them  ;  or  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  business  of  making  up  the  raw  material 
into  a  fabric  of  any  kind  is  committed.  The  work  of  the 
distributor  will  be  light  and  easy.  He  will  have  no  inter- 
est in  deceiving  any  one,  having  always  his  own  wants 
abundantly  supplied.  He  Avill  send  out  no  inferior  or  in- 
jurious articles  of  consumption,  because  none  will  be  pro- 
duced. No  unnecessary  establishment  of  gaiidy  shops, 
with  a  train  of  educated,  finished,  servile,  sharpers,  such 
as  the  large  cities  and  towns  present  to  our  notice,  will  be 
seen.  IN'o  cosily  or  superfluous  external  display  to  delude 
the  unwary— none  of  the  paltry,  despicable  arts,  of  the 
trader,  such  as  we  witness,  in  the  uses  to  which  the  print- 
ing press  is  prostituted  in  their  announcements  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  IVo  I  all  this  will  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  process  amazingly  and 
pleasinsly  simplified. 

A  well-digested  statement  of  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tion appears   in  the  admirable  essay  by  Wm.  Thompson, 

*  Carriers,  coach-proprietors,  and  railway  directors,  al- 
so come  under  the  definition  of  "  the  distributors  of  wealth." 
Much  labour  is  thrown  away  in  these  branches  of  employ- 
ment by  the  present  system.  In  Social  Communities,  the 
large  proportion  of  all  commodities  would  be  consumed 
on  the  spot,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of  the  present  ex- 
tended but  unnecessary  labour  of  transporting  goods  from 
place  to  place.  We  frequently  find,  for  instance,  that  ar- 
ticles of  many  descriptions  will  be  carried  from  the  loca- 
lity in  which  they  were  produced  to  a  distance,  and  then 
be  brought  back  agam  to  be  consumed  ! — The  actual  num- 
bers of  producers  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  of  the  distributers,  at  one  in  five  of  the  former. 
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on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.     The   obvious  benefits  of 
the  proposed  arrangements  seem  to  be  that 

1.  They  would  save  the  waste,  at  least  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  association,  of  mere  unprodtietive  con- 
sumption. 

2.  They  would  save  the  waste  of  labour  and  skill,  now 
unemployed,  through  mere  ignorance  or  want  of  mar- 
ket, or  now  uselessly,  or  perniciously,  directed. 

3.  They  would  save  the  waste  now  consumed  under  the 
name  of  profits,  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers ;  every 
co-operator  being  himself  a  joint  proprietor  and  capi- 
talist :  production  and  consumption  being  shared 
equally  by  all. 

4.  They  would  save,  by  means  of  physical  arrangements 
and  the  communication  of  knowledge,  the  waste  of 
\\{e,oi health,  and  enjoyment,  now  caused  by  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  neglect. 

,5.  They  would  save  the  incalculable  waste  of  happiness, 
now  arising  from  the  contentions,  animosities,  and 


T^OTICE 'THE  BOCIETY   FOR  TUE  PROMOTION  OP  HUMAN 

il  HAPPINESS,"  Every  SUNDAY,  at  teven  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dli* 
couries  on  Koundleis  HtppinoM,  Chriatian  Equality,  and  the  Universal  Re 
demption  qfttie  Indotirioni  and  producing  clatsta  I'lmn  the  despotism  ol'  coai- 
petiuve  ariangeinenta  of  Society,  will  l>e  delivered  by  J  M  Hornet  in  Die 
Wooster  etreel  Hall,   No  flfi  Wooster  straet,  near  fpring, 

"N.  n— Tlie  readers  of  the  above  notice  are  respectively  informed,  tbat  tlia 
alio  ve  Society  is  connectedjwith  and  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  Paper,  which  i(  adopted  would  tranquilizo  the  preeunt  iigiiated 
world, and  surround  all  men  with  htippiiiees. 


and  cruelties  engendered  by  the  institution*  of  insecu- 
rity, and  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  the  most 
chastened  pursuit  of  individual  gain  ;  the  social  com- 
binations proposed  removing  the  causes  of  those 
crimes  and  vices,  and  by  the  education  of  the  under- 
standing implanting  opposite,  ptrmanent,  dispositions 
and  habits. 
6.  They  would  render  supply  and  demand  always  com- 
mensurate, and  reduce  the  economy  of  supply  and 
demand,  population,  and  other  contested  questions  of 
morals,  legislation,  and  political  economy,  to  fixed 
and  easily  ascertained  data,  and  principles  founded 
thereon. 

To  illustrate  each  of  these  advantages  would  require  a 
separate  essay,  and  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  do  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  indicate  them  in  passing,  rather  than 
to  ejthibit  them  in  detai4. 
The  first  benefit  alluded  to  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
all  would  be  productive  or  useful  labourers  in  a  Social 
Community,  and  therefore  unproductive  consumption  must 
cease.     The  second  feature  would  be  apparent  in  an  intel- 
ligent and  well-considered  direction  of  labour  and  skill  to 
common  purposes,  which  are  now  left  to  the  caprice  and 
limited  knowledge  of  the  individuals  of  which  society  is 
composed ;  the  third  is  evident,  and  requires  no  explana- 
tion ;  the  fourth  is  equally  so  when  we  examine  the  out- 
Tmes  of  the  system  ;  the  fifth  is  made  clear  to  the  under- 
standing upon  our  perceiving  the  effects  of  a  mode  of  life 
in  which  individual  good  and  general  well-being  are  ren- 
dered co-existent  and  inseparable;  and  the  last  proposi- 
tion is  easy  demonstrable  to  those  who  take  into  consider- 
ation the  very  constitution  of  a  co-operative  association.  If 
a  Community  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals, 
the  amount  of  the  various  kinds  of  wealth  they  would  re- 
quire could  be  ascertained  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  as  readily  supplied.  The  two  principles  of  supply  and 
demand  would  be  so  plain  to  be  understood  that  an  intelli- 
gent youth  of  either  sex  could  be  made  to  understand  them; 
whereas,  now,  such  is  not  the  case.     Many  adults  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  questions,  and   the  political  econo- 
mists themselves  are  divided  in  opinion.     The  demand  for 
goods  of  all  descriptions  is  now  regulated  by  many  circum- 
stances, such  as  fist)  the  actual  and  natural  wants  of  the 
consumer,  (2nd)  nis  pecuniary  means,  and  (3dly)  the  state 
of  the  currency,  and  other  matters  ;  whilst  under  rational 
arrangcrnents  the  first  named  would  only  be  considered. 

Such  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  evils  of  t»e  old,  and  the  be- 
nefitiof  the  new  system. 


THOS.  W.  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE  for  the  cure  of  all  dseases  of 
the  Lungs ;  it  is  a  medicine  that  has  l>een  out  before  \\\m  public  i'oi  nine 
years,  and  it  is  well  known  in  Europe  an  well  mii  Americn.  It  cures  the  fol- 
lowing complaints— 'Asthma,  Phtiiysie,  Inflqinniation  on  the  Lungs,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  &c.     Trice  12^  cents.  TS  cents,  %  I  'Jj.  and  $  2  per  bottle. 

^old  wholesale  and  rettil  at  the  office  of  the  propiietri  sii,  57^  Dowery,  and 
by  the  authorised  agents,  vis.  VV.  Van.  Eiiiliurgli,  :il4  I'unrI  s  reel,  John  B. 
Doild,  643  BrondWay.  and  cornej  of  Nintli  street  and  Broadway,  Galen  Hnnter, 
108'Sixth  Avenue,  Alfred  Hill,  2(18 Greenwicli  street,  VVm  Maunder  37Hud- 
son  street,  Win.  Urighnin,  coiner  of  Avenue  I)  and  lloustun  street,  Stanbgry 
ti  Co.  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Tweniy-Fecoiid.  ctrcct,  T.  W,  Betln,  S04 
Hudson  street,  E.  L.  Cotton,  SSSBIeeker  street,  Dr.  W.  H.  Miliinr,  IKI  Utoad- 
way,  I)r  Lee,  440  Grand  street,  James  il.  Ilnn,  corner  of  Chamber  tsixret  and 
Broadway,  and  corner  o(  Hudson  and  Nortli  Moore  street,  Daniel  II.  Burtncll, 
1!)  Third  Avenue,  B.  QiiBckenbush,  709  Greenwich  street,  and  i!!;(i  fpilng,  J. 
Wendover,  )41  Eighth  Avenue. 


EASE'S  CAND-Y,45  DIvisInn  struct.— I  have  been  Irciublcd  v\  itii  a  tetriblu 
larinlug  cougl',  wli  ch  eetllcil  Oil  my  Inn  u,   aiid    lliriatened  nlinoi^t  unine- 


Uiate  death  I  made  use  of  ninny  courIi  reinediesi  williont  experiencing  any 
relief,  and  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  I'ease's  lloarlieund,  wMcli  ad'orded 
ininiediate  relief,  and  I  now  enjoy  as  good  health,  if  not  heiier,  than  I  haw 
for  ten  years,  and  would  commend  to  all. —  K.  1).  ME3SERVK,  121  First  st. 
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VALUABLE  REMEDY— To  Messrs.  Pease  and  Sons,  4.'>  Pfvision  street. 
Your  valuable  preparation  of  lloarlionnd  deserves  n  few  remarks  from 
my  own  expericnee.  Being  in  the  halill  of  addressing  Ireipiently  la'pe  meet- 
ings, and  my  constitution  rendered  susceptible  of  rolrf  from  a  sea  faring  life,  1 
Inund  inv  health  and  strength  giaduni  y  decayint',  try  s|iii!ls  siiikini;.  my  lungs 
failing,  and  my  voice  faltering  fast.  In  fact,  1  had  lost  all  li(i|i(.«,  and  every 
hour  fearful  of  bursting  a  blor  d  vessel  when  yom  Hdnrlinuiid  Candy,  and  the 
cures  it  hail  effected,  reched  me  I  believe  fti  ok^kiit  one  pnekaKe,  when  f.veiy 
unfavorable  symptom  disappeared,  and  my  lueiieiiil  health  Iniprovtil.  I  feel 
now  rrgeiicraled  so  completely,  thnt  I  am  freely  enrpnwered  to  .act  and  spenk 
better  than  I  did  three  years  ago.  My  app  lite  Is  K'*od,  and  my  general  health 
restored.  You  can  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  certilicate,  which  it  would 
itijustice  to  wlililiold  from  the  piihlc  as  well  as  voiirsell". 

J.   WELCH,  144  Gold  street,  Biookiyn. 

Eah  package  of  thec^nnine  Peace's  (Jandy  is  sicned  .1  I'en-<>  and  Son. 

Closed  on  the  Sabbath. — Agents  :  Itushtnn  k  Aspinwali  in  all  three  sio  cs  : 
Gnbandain,  57  Sixth  Avenue  ;  .Allison  -If^ri  Grand  striei ;  AxCmd.  I'-Sllowery: 
Wood,  corner  'f  Grand  and  Division  street,  Wciorter,  :!lt4Seroiid  st.  Timpfoit, 
corner  of  Fnlton  and  William  lstr»et,  Str.inrl,*cornpr  of  Houston  and  Clinton 
and  Houston  st.  I'ickforrI,  rorner  of  Goerltk  and  St.iri'nri  sirtcl.  S waits,  ."iO 
East  Broadwny.  Wadsworth,  Providenc!!,  II.  1.  Hays,  13!IFirlten  street.  Brook- 
lyn, and  also  by  most  of  the  respectable  Drufgists  and  Grocers  in  the  city. 

N  B— I'edlara  and  I'onfetlioners  do  not  sell  Pease's  Cnndy  Each  agent  who 
sells  the  genuine  has  a  certificoteofflc:«iicy,  figntd  by  the  |.ri>prieiors, 

J.  PEASE  and  SONS,  4.5  Division  street. 

Agents  for  this  Paper. — Mr.  Bartllv,  Toronto.  Cana-^ 
da  ;  Mr.  Asiiton,  Pawtucket,  Mass. 

TERMS.— 'Vn^  New  Moral  Wcirld  u-ill  he  publislu.d 
every  two  weeks,  until  there  me  Five  Hundred  Subscrib- 
ers, ichen  it  will  become  a  weekly  puhlicution,  at  ^2' per 
annum,  or  lf;;l  2b  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a 
yearly  Subscriber,  except  it  w  otherwise  expressed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  al 
Phelan's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham-street. 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given 
and  ail  arrears  are  paid.  • 

A',  B. — All  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  be  di- 
rected to  98  Woo,Her  street,  or  66  Eldridge  street ;  at 
any  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Human  Happiness,  free  of  Postage. 


f-'..  /Lir!,      \:.l   K.':L\^'1.  •    !,r.t 


<^«^ 


i(((!nnwr  ^S<^tUn^(v 


f'f-i:-      }. 


**  I  am  a  man,  and  deem  nothing  which  relates  to  a  man  foreign  to  my  feelings.*' 
*<  Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friond,  but  Trath  is  more  my  friend.*' 


RKT.   J.   M.   HORNER 
EDITOR. 
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Advice  to  the  Harmonists,  Communio7iists,  or  onr friends, 
by  wlialsoever  name  they  may  be  designated. 

SociETT,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  implies  a 
number  of  individuals  united  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve- 
ment, individually  and  collectively,  and  who  are  coji- 
vinced  that  the  surest  way  of  securing  these  advanta- 
ges is,  by  each  endetivoring  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all, — regarding  himself  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
whole,  sympathizing  in  the  sorrow,  and  participating 
in  the  joys  of  every  member.— Let  us  sonsider  how 
two  or  three  individuals,  having  their  physical  wants 
supplied  either  by  private  fortune  or  professional  pur- 
suits, convinced  of  these  truths,  and  desirous  of  attrac- 
ting the  attention  of  mankind  to  their  efficacy,  would 
proceed.  They  would  endeavor  to  realize,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  those  pleasures  of  sympathy 
which  result  from  congenial  feelings  and  objects,  and 
which  ntust  be  infinitely  more  grateful  as  those  feel- 
ings and  objects  are  the  more  e;ialted.  "  Doing 
gc^,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  **i8  the  only  certainly 
happy  action  of  a  man's  Ufa."  They  would  exempli- 
fy in  their  own  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  to 
external  society,  the  happy  result  of  true  principles. 

For  their  moral  and  intellectural  culture,  the  three 
friends  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
possible.  They  regard  themselves  as  forming  one 
body.  Is  a  fault  committed  ?  it  is  not  considered  by 
whom,  but  it  is  repaired  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  it  were 
committed  by  each ;  for  the  cause  is  tobe  found  either  in 
a  less  perfect  organisation  of  that  member,  or  in  a  defi- 
cient amount  of  moral  feeling  in  their  body  :  in  either 
case  the  remedy  is  to  be  attempted  by  striving  to  infuse  a 
larger  portion  of  health  or  moral  feeling  into  the  whole 
body,  and  this  is  affected  by  still  more  arduous  endea- 
vours to  strengthen  their  minds  and  purify  their  hearts. 
In  this  manner  would  they  correct  each  other's  errors, 
and  share  each  other's  virtues.  Such  a  procedure 
would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  idea  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  St.  Paul :  *<  So  we,  being  naany,  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  of  one  ; 
another." 

And  what  is  the  consequence  if  one  of  our  members 
be  afflicted  7  In  the  case  of  an  injured  arnr  for  in- 
stance*  the  whole  body  suffers  and  sympathizes ;  we 


not  only  refrain  from  greater  indulgence,  but  are  more 
abstemious  thanfusual,  and;a  more^exclusive  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  afflicted  member  :  it  becomes  the  subject 
of  our  constant  atteption  and  care  ;  and  even  when  it  is 
restored  to  health  and  usefulness,  we  recollect  that  it  is 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  future  accidents  and  coo. 
tikigencies  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  there- 
fore demands  more  vigilant  protection.  Thus  would 
it  be  with  a  member  of  this  society  afflicted  with  any 
moral  evil,  traced  as  it  would  be  to  the  mal.oonfotma- 
tion  of  the  individual  member  or  to  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  whole  body,  in  which  greater  care  might 
have  prevented  the  aberration  :  the  member  becomes 
at  once  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  ;  he  is  soothed 
by  the  most  tender  attentions ;  the  kindest  sympa- 
thy alleviates  his  regret,  and  animates  him  to  renew- 
ed exertions. 

By  such  means  they  could  not  fail  to  increase  in  in- 
tellectual power,  in  kind  feelings,  in  general  useful- 
ness, and  most  certainly  in  happiness.  Such  a  socie- 
ty would  realize  upon  an  extended  scale  the  idea  of  true 
friendship  expressed  by  Cicero  in  the  following  pas. 
sage.  '*  Whoever  is  in  possession  of  a  true  friend, 
sees  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  own  soul.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  moral  resemblance  between  them, 
they  are  so  intimately  one,  that  no  advantage  can  at- 
tend either,  which  does  not  equally  communicate  itself 
tu  both  :  they  are  strong  in  the  strength,  rich  in  the 
opulence,  and  powerful  in  the  power  of  each  o  her. ' 
They  can  scarcely  indeed  be  considered  in  any  re- 
spect as  separate  individuals  ;  and  wherever  the  one 
appears,  the  other  is  virtually  present.  I  will  venture 
even  a  bolder  assertion,  and  affirm  that  in  despite  of 
death  they  must  both  continue  to  exist,  so  long  as 
either  of  them  shall  remain  alive.  For  the  deceased, 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  still  to  live,  whose  me- 
mory is  preserved  with  the  highest  veneration  and  the 
most  tender  regret  in  the  bosom  of  the  survivor ; — a 
circumstance  which  renders  the  former  happy  ia 
death,  and  the  latter  honoured  in  life."  Pursuing 
their  object  in  earnest  sincerity,  they  would  in  a  year 
form  a  collective  mind  of  considerable  power. — Let  us 
suppose  that  one  were  dbtincuished  by  a  tenaciom 
memory,  another  were  a  good  logician,  and  the  third 
gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination.  If  a  composition  was 
wanted,  such  a  composition  would  receive  the  benefit 
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oftheir  varied  talents,  and  be  at  once  copious  and  felici- 
tous in  its  illustrations,  clear  in  its  reasonings,  embel- 
lished by  the  chaste  ornaments  of  fancy,  and  elevated  by 
an  expanded  imagination.  One  ofthe  leading  objects 
would  of  course  be  to  qualify  themselves  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  reading  lectures  in  the  most  impressive  manner. 

No  pe.-iod  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  appears 
to  have  been  so  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
truth  as  the  present.  When  Luther  preached,  he  could 
find  few  willing  auditors  but  the  ignorant : — now,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  collect  an  audience  in  which  a 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence  did  not  prevail. 
In  bis  days  both  readers  and  books  were  scarce  : — 
now,  they  are  increased  a  thousand-fold.  The  minds 
of  men  were  at  that  time  shrouded  in  darkness,  and 
sunk  in  torpor ; — now,  they  are  cultivated,  conscious 
of  existing  error,  and  eager  to  inquire. 

To  return  to  our  triumvirate. — If,  before  the  public, 
they  exhibited  any  irritability  from  the  annoyance  of 
ignorance  or  sarcastic  opposition,  or  attempted  to  re- 
taliate  in  the  same  style,  this  would  be  a  subject  for  cor- 
rection ;  and  by  degrees  they  would  become  attractive 
as  public  lecturers.  Their  whole  conduct  would  prove 
to  the  world  that  they  were  not  seeking  a  triumph, 
that  they  were  not  endeavouring  to  expose  the  igno- 
rance of  their  opponents, — but  that  they  were  actuat- 
ed by  a  real  desire  to  inform  them,  and  advance  their 
hippiness.  They  would  deem  it  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
detrimental  to  their  cause,  to  attack  a  prevailing  opin- 
ion, however  wrong, — satisfied  that  the  exposition  of  an 
opposite  truth  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  renounce- 
ment. Some  have  maintained  that  before  error  was 
destroyed,  truth  could  not  be  admitted, — as  if  the  mind, 
like  a  vessel,  must  be  emptied  of  its  contents  ere  new 
propositions  can  be  received.  But  the  darkness 
of  error  must  remain  until  \t  is  expelled  by  the  light  of 
truth.  To  declare  that  to  be  a  noxious  weed  which 
has  hitherto  been  esteemed  a  beautiful  flower,  spring- 
ing from  a  root  containing  healing  virtues,  arouses  the 
prejudices  of  men,  who  immediately  prepare  to  defend 
its  excellence.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  present 
them  with  a  flower  obviously  more  beautiful  and  salu- 
tary, they  will  examine  for  themselves,  and  discard 
their  former  favorite :  for  it  is  flattering  to  the  mind 
to  disabuse  itself  of  its  osvn  errors.  Those  who  found 
out  the  truths  of  astronomy  and  chemistry,  did  not 
employ  themselves  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  as- 
trologers and  alchemists,  but  simply  proclaimed  their 
discoveries ;  and  in  like  manner  would  .>iose  proceed, 
who  advocated  in  a  right  spirit  the  science  of  society. 
They  would  display  a  conciliatory  disposition  and  an 
^evation  of  mind,  more  influential  than  eloquence  it- 
self. For  whatever  ridicule  or  neglect  they  met  with 
in  the  world,  they  would  always  be  sure  in  the  bosom 
of  their  little  society  of  flnding  friendly  consolation, 
and  they  would  thence  derive  freslrcourage  and  forti- 
tude to  sustain  their  conflicts  with  those  who  mistook 
and  misrepresented  their  motives.  **  Tell  me,"  said 
Bernado,  the  father  of  Tasso,  to  his  son,  "  of  what  use 
is  that  vain  philosophy  upon  which  you  value  your- 
self so  much  ?"  « It  has  enabled  me,"  said  Tasso  mo- 
destly, «Mo  endure  the  harshnes*  of  your  reproofs." 


And  such  would  be  one  ofthe  most  important  uses  of 
this  application  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  society.  It  would  enable  each  to  endure  with 
undiminished  cheerfulness  the  harshness  ofthe  world's 
reproofs.  In  the  meanwhile  they  would  look  around 
for  the  individual  manifesting  the  greatest  proximity 
to  them  in  opinion  and  conduct ;  with  him  they  would 
often  associate,  and  in  due  time  succeed  in  uniting 
him  to  their  body.  As  they  increased  in  number  they 
would  increase  also  in  moral  power,  and  thereby  en- 
large their  sphere  of  beneficence.  "  But  there  is  one 
way,"  says  the  most  powerful  writer  of  the  age,  "  of 
attaining  what  we  may  term,  if  not  utter,  at  least 
moral  happiness ;  it  is  this, — a  sincere  and  unrelax- 
ing  activity  for  the  happiness  of  others.  In  that  one 
maxim  is  concentrated  whatever  is  noble  in  njorality, 
sublime  in  religion,  and  unanswerable  in  truth.  In 
that  pursuit  we  have  all  scope  for  whatever  is  excel- 
lent in  our  hearts,  and  none  for  tlic  petty  passions 
which  our  nature  is  heir  to.  There — whatever  be  our 
errors,  there  will  he  nobility,  not  weakness  in  our  re- 
morse ;  whatever  our  failure,  virtue,  not  selfishness  in 
our  regret  ;  and  in  success,  vanity  itself  will  become 
holy,  and  triumph  eternal." 

Now  these  would  be  more  certainly  advancing  their 
happiness  than  those  few  bands  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  institutions  of  their  own  country,  have  occasional- 
ly emigrated  to  distant  lands,  where  they  must  have 
found  a  less  extended  field  of  usefulness,  and  who  have 
rarely  perpetuated  among  their  descendants  the  good 
principles  that  prompted  their  departure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  union  we  are  contemplating 
would  contain  within  it  a  principle  of  growth  which  it 
would  he  the  constant  and  sedulous  care  of  all  to  cher- 
ish. In  time,  a  fifth  and  sixth  member  would  be  add- 
ed, until  the  number  as  well  as  their  general  influ- 
ence  became  considerable.  Their  meetings  would 
then  assume  a  more  important  character,  and  one  meet- 
ing during  the  week  or  month  would  perhaps  be  open  to 
the  public.  They  would  go  on  from  day  to  day  in- 
creasing  in  aflection  for  each  other,  and  enjoying  the 
purest  friendship.  The  sobriety,  order,  good  feeling, 
and  high  intelligence  of -the  parties  would  give  them 
great  power.  Ifthemindis  invigorated  by  exercise, 
so  likewise  the  feelings  ;  and  a  right  method  once  be- 
gun, no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  accession  of 
strength  which  a  desire  to  improve  would  guip,  or  to 
the  higher  dignity  of  conduct  to  which  such  a  society 
would  rise  ;  nothing  within  the  reach  of  human  attain- 
ment would  be  too  great  for  them  to  acheive  through 
the  silent  but  irresistible  influence  they  would  obtain 
over  the  public  mind.  Let  those  who  think  there  is 
anything  chimerical  in  this  conclusion,  observe  in  the 
example  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  although  restricted 
by  some  partial  and  exclusive  views,  how  much  im- 
provement results  from  their  assembling  themselves 
together,  and  by  striving  to  cultivate  the  better  affec- 
tions. How  much  more  would  those  gain  who  had  no 
prejudices  to  struggle  with,  no  dogmas  lying  as  stum- 
bling.blocks  in  their  way,  and  who  offered  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  mankind  !  To  firmness  of 
principle  they  would  unite  an  unaffected  deference  to 
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those  in  authority ;  a  conciliatory  manner  to  those 
from  whom  they  differed  in  opinion  ;  and  not  only 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  but  a  disposition  to  overcome 
evil  with  good.  For,  as  Archbishop  Tillostun  says, 
•*  a  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  an- 
other than  this, — that  when  the  injury  began  on  his 
part,  the  kindness  should  begin  on  ours."  If  there 
are  any  who,  above  all  others,  should  exhibit  in  their 
demeanour  that  enduring  charity  which  beareth  all 
things,  there  are  surely  those  who  recognise  in  the  acts 
of  every  individual  the  influence  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  by  whidh  he  is 
surrounded. 

Thus  would  their  conduct  harmonize  with  their  pro- 
fessions,— unlike  many  of  those  who  avow  similar 
opinions,  and  yet  condemn  even  with  severity.  There 
is  nothing  more  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  any 
system,  much  more  upon  one  which  regards  society 
alone  as  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, than  the  exhibition  of  feelings  of  antipathy  by 
its  advocates  towards  any  individual,  or  towards  any 
class.  After  witnessing  the  meekness,  the  anxiety  to 
arouse  his  hearers  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  pious  de- 
portment of  a  clergyman  in  his  parish  church,  there  is 
something  peculiarly  revolting  in  hearing  such  char- 
acters rudely  denounced  by  one  whose  vituperation  and 
sarcasm  create  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  own  profes- 
sions of  sincerity,  and  render  the  contrast  between 
the  calumniator  and  the  calumniated  greatly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  former. 

If  it  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  regard  with  indul- 
gence errors  imbibed  in  childhood,  and  professed  by 
society  at  large, — how  much  greater  consideration  is 
due  to  those  who  have  not  only  been  subjected  to  the 
same  general  bias,  but  to  other  influences  of  similar 
but  more  powerful  tendency, — upon  whom  it  has  been 
imposed  as  a  sacred  duty,  from  the  period  of  their  at- 
taining manhood,  to  uphold  the  ordinances  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  whose  lives  have  been  sgent  in 
conscientious  endeavours  to  strengthen  their  own  faith, 
and  to  impart  confldence  to  others ! 

The  enlightened  benevolence  in  the  following  re- 
marks demands  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  violent 
Reformers,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  would  as- 
sail with  contumely  and  reproach  the  ministers  of 
religion. 

*•  How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame,"  says  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  "  are  those  important  principles  which 
interest  the  good  man  in  the  prosperity  of  the  world  ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  prosperity  of  that  beloved 
community  to  which  he  belongs !  How  small,  at  the 
same  time,  is  the  number  of  individuals  who,  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  one  modilcatiou  alone  of  the  so- 
cial order,  are  able  to  distinguish  the  circumstances 
which  are  essential  to  human  happiness  from  those 
which  are  indiflerent  or  hurtful !  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence  to  ac- 
quire an  indiscriminate  and  superstitious  veneration 
for  all  the  institutions  under  which  he  has  been  educa- 
ted; as  these  institutions,  however  capricious  and  ab- 
surd in  themselves,  are  not  only  familiarized  by  habit 
to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  consecrated  in 


his  mind  by  an  indissoluble  association  with  duties 
which  nature  recommends  to  his  affections  and  whiclt 
reason  commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  a  superstitious  zeal  against  innovation,  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  God  and  good  will  to  mankind,  however  it  may 
excite  the  sorrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philosopher, 
is  justly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence,  but  to  his 
esteem  and  afiection. 

To  return  to  our  interesting  moral  communion. — 
They  would  not  only  be  all  things  to  all  men,  but  they 
would  be  the  same  thing  to  all  men ;  they  would  not 
only  endeavour  to  win  the  good  opinion  and  sympa- 
thy of  each,  by  falling  in  with  his  pursuit  so  far  as 
consistency  and  rectitude  of  principle  wuuld  permit, 
but  they  would  be  kind  and  courteous,  and  always 
ready  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  every  individual, 
of  whatever  sect  and  denomination,  or  of  whatevar 
character.  Wherever  they  went  their  approach 
would  be  hailed  with  rejoicing.  Far  from  opposing  the 
errors  of  others,  they  would  satisfy  themselves  with  re- 
commending their  truths  by  persuasive  and  irresisti> 
ble  argument ;  but  they  would  never  forfeit  esteem  by 
unseasonable  ohtrusiveness  :  they  would  be  mindful  of 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  says,  "  Of  all  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  curing  prejudices,  none  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  pleasure  to  a  wise  and  good  man,  or 
with  greater  success,  where  success  is  most  desirable, 
than  attempting  to  tarn  the  attention  of  well  meaning 
people  from  some  point  in  which  prejudice  prevails,  to 
some  other  of  greater  importance,  and  fixing  their 
thoughts  and  heart  on  some  great  truth  which  they  all 
allow,  and  which  leads  into  consequences  contrary  to 
some  other  notion  which  they  espouse  and  retain.  By 
this  means  they  may  be  led  to  forget  their  errors  while 
attentive  to  opposite  truth  ;  aiid  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  minds  open,  and  their  tempers 
grow  more  generous  and  virtuous,  may  be  induced  to 
resign  it.  And  surely  nothing  can  give  a  benevolent 
mind  more  satisfaction,  than  to  improve  his  neighbour 
in  knowledge  and  in  goodness  at  the  same  time." 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord  Bacon's  that  "  there 
is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  inclination  and '  motion  to- 
wards love  of  others,  which  if  it  be  not  spent  upon 
some  one  or  a  few,  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards 
many."  This  natural  germ>  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is 
planted  in  every  individual,  and  requires  only  a  genial 
atmosphere  for  its  developement.  Such  an  atmosphere 
would  these  societies  create,  subduing  every  harsher 
feeling  wherever  they  extended.  The  universal  prin- 
ciple of  love  has  been  resognised  and  appealed  to  in 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  that  have 
maintained  any  lengthened  existence ;  it  is  a  sympa- 
thy for  his  species  which  man  possesses  in  common 
with  all  the  animal  creation,  but  which  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  becomes  a  spring  of  perpetual  and 
refined  enjoyment ; — it  is  that  which  responds  to  the 
relation  of  sufferings  in  our  fellow-creatures, — which 
sometimes,  suddenly  aroused  by  the  affecting  eloquence 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  is  considered  as  a  divine  illu- 
mination ;  and  when  rightly  directed,  it  may  be  in- 
deed regarded  as  the  influence  of  a  holy  spirit :  it  is 
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the  mystics  of  the  Germans,  and  what  Buifon  denom- 
inated the  sixth  sense.  "  Whatever  interest,"  says 
that  eloquent  writer,  "we  may  have  to  know  our- 
selves, I  doubt  if  we  do  not  know  much  better  those 
things  which  make  no  part  of  us.  Provided  by  na- 
ture with  organs  solely  adapted  to  our  preservation, 
we  employ  them  merely  to  receive  foreign  impressions : 
aH  our  care  is  to  exist  without  ourselves.  Too  much 
taken  up  in  multiplying  the  functions  of  our  senses, 
and  increasing  the  exterior  extent  of  our  being,  we 
seldom  make  use  of  that  interior  sense  which  reduces 
us  to  our  true  dimensions.  This  is  the  only  sense  by 
which  we  can  judge  ourselves.  But  the  difficulty  is  to 
give  this  sense  its  activity  and  proper  extent ;  to  free 
our  soul,  in  which  it  resides,  from  every  illusion  of  the 
understanding.  We  have  lost  the  habit  of  employing 
it ;  it  has  remained  in  a  state  of  inaction  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  bred  by  our  corporeal  sensations."  So 
impossible  is  it  to  find  a  human  being  without  sympa- 
thy, that  the  privation  was  supposed  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  endured  only  by  Satan.  «  He  who  is 
without  affection,"  says  Brown  in  his  Lectures  on  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  •♦  may  exist,  indeed,  in  a  populous  city, 
with  crowds  around  him  wherever  he  n.ay  chance  to 
turn  :  but  even  there  he  lives  in  a  desert,  or  he  lives 
only  among  statues,  that  move  and  speak,  but  are  in- 
capable of  saying  anything  to  his  heart.  How  pa- 
thetically, and  almost  how  sublimely,  does  one  of  <he 
female  Saints  of  the  Romish  Church  express  the  im- 
portance of  affection  to  happiness,  when,  in  speaking 
of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  whose  situation  might 
seem  to  present  so  many  other  conceptions  of  misery, 
she  singles  out  this  one  circumstance,  and  says,  '<  How 
sad  is  the  state  of  that  being  condemned  to  love  no> 
thing !"  We  naay  be  assured,  then,  that  no  human 
being  is  destitute  of  sympathy ;  and  that  it  only  re- 
quires to  be  appealed  to  with  an  adequate  feeling,  to  be 
called  into  the  most  beneficial  activity. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  been  spent 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  construct  communities  with 
the  materials  of  old  society  :  this  conviction  of  the  un. 
dwrstanding  was  deemed  a  sufficient  security  for  im- 
provement of  character ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  though  the  mind  was  informed,  the  feelings  were 
undisciplined  ;  that  pretended  converts  gained  admis- 
sion ;  and  that  many  who  could  discourse  wisely  were 
still  fbund  wanting.  Hencefoward  the  first  practical 
step  to  be  taken  must  be  in  the  path  of  moral  improve- 
ment ;  this  should  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
pursuit;  then  perchance  holier  desiries  will  be  cher- 
ished and  gratified,  and  more  lasting  happiness  se- 
cured. 

A  brief  sketch  has  been  attempted  of  the  embryo  of 
a  society  which,  consisting  of  two  or  three  members 
only,  would  eoon  augment  its  power  and  its  numbers, 
and  in  the  meantime  exhibit  an  epitome  of  a  more 
comprehensive,  moral  and  intellectual  combination. 
Let  these  incipient  unions  be  formed  in  every  village, 
— in  very  neighbourhood  : — as  the  knowledge  of  thie 
principle  spreads,  they  will  arise  in  different  districts 
of  the  globe;  they  will  gradually  enlarge  the  circum- 
ference of  their  circles,  until  coming  in   contact  with 


each  other,  they  will  be  finally  resolved  into   one  un- 
bounded  sphere  of  universal  harmony, 

[Hampden  in  the  \dth  century^ 
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Ridden^$  Patent  Metallic  Razor  Strop,  ickh  Four  Side$. 

This  Tablet  combines  the  properties  of  both  a 
hone  and  strop,  requires  no  oil,  or  other  fluid,  and  is 
in  its  use  extremely  simple.  It  is  most  particularly 
recommended  to  gentlemen  who  experience  the  incon. 
venience  of  a  tender  face  and  strong  beard — as  a 
razor  occasionally  applied  to  the  Tablet  will  receive 
and  retain  so  perfect  an  edge,  as  to  render  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  it  was  be- 
fore unpleasant  and  painful.  We  have  tried  it  our- 
selves, and  find  it  a  most  capital  article,  and  in  every 
way  answering  the  description  given   it. 


U  .         Ueredd  of  the  JVeic  Moral  World. 

A  Deat  little  duodecimo  volume  has  been  thrown 
into  our  hands,  accompanied  with  a  request  to  give  it  a 
review — called  The  Science  of  Government,  Founded 
on  JVatural  Law.  By  Clinton  Roosevelt.  Published 
by  Dean  and  Trevett,  121  Fulton  St.        -        ';.     .  r  .    • 

We  hail  this  little  work,  coming  out  as  it  does  in 
the  present  day,  as  one  among  the  many  surrounding 
evidences  that  the  community  is  dissatisfied  ivith  the 
present  institutions  and  Arrangements  of  society* 
all  which  indicate  to  us  that  some  change  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  author,  in  recommending  to  our  attention 
new  arrangements  in  society,  appears  to  have  taken  as 
his  model  military  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  (not  the 
most  moral  and  virtuous  source  we  confess,)  neverthe* 
less  we  have  before  read,  **  out  of  the  eater  came  forth 
meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness," 
and  of  "  good  coming  out  of  evil,"  therefore  he  may 
afler  all  make  oiit  a  good  case. 

We  think  our  author  would  have  appeared  to  better 
advantage  had  he  chosen  to  communicate  his  senti- 
ments to  the  world  in  some  other  mode  rather  than  by 
dialogue  or  catechetical  writing,  it  being  the  most 
unfair  or  cowardly  attitude  in  which  an  author 
can  place  himself  before  the  public.  Because  he  is 
sure  not  to  put  any  thing  in  his  opponent's  mouth  but 
what  he  can  answer, — who  ever  heard  of  a  dialogue 
writer  presenting  himself  to  the  world  as  the  vanquished 
disputant. 

Our  author  may  cut   a  most  splendid  and  terrific 
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figure,  and  obtaia  a  most  singular  victory  over  the  man 
of  straw  created  by  his  partial  fancy,  nevertheless,  he 
might  be  silent  and  subdued  if  confronted  by  one  of 
nature's  genuine  sons  who  understood  the  science  of 
circumstances,  aud  the  nature  of  man^  and  w)m>  was 
determined  in  his  own  vindication.  We  have  been 
long  indisposed  towards  dialogue  writing,  nevertheless, 
we  are  of  an  opinion  it  has  its  good  as  vvell  as  its  evil, 
and  when  arranged  with  strict  regard  to  honesty,  as  we 
presume  is  the  case  with  our  author,  it  may  be  one  of 
the  simplest  modes  of  communicating  impressions  to 
the  most  numerous  class  of  the  community,  and 
therefore  in  the  end  the  most  useful. 

In  this  little,  and  in  many  respects  useful  work,  we 
perceive  a  settled  desire  to  avoid  and  leave  unsettled  all 
disputed  points  in  theology,  and  thus  leave  untouched  the 
bone  of  contention  which  has  generated  war,  divided 
nations,  separated  communities,  and  spread  ruin  and 
devastation  in  every  land  and  nation.  Wc  should 
have  been  happy  if  our  author  could  have  rendered  us 
any  assistance  in  this  dilemma,  and  have  presented  us 
H'ith  a  principle  that  would  have  redeemed  us  from  this 
gulf  of  tormenting  contention.  We  must,  however, 
excuse  him  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  we  are  in. 
formed  ho  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  law  than  the 
gospel.  We  also  regret  that  in  his  agitation  of  new 
arrangements  in  society,  he  has  left  untouched  the 
science  of  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  man,  which 
must  for  ever  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  society  and  equitable  arrangements  of  a 
well  organized  community  can  be  based.  Ho  has 
taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  new  moral  or  mil- 
lenial  world,  nor  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  its 
institutions  are  proposed  to  be  founded.  We  must, 
however,  leave  our  author  to  travel  bis  own  course. 
A  little  more  light  may  lend  him  on  a  step  further. 
Rivulets,  though  often  divided  by  extended  space,  fre- 
quently empty  themselves  in  one  fountain.  A  bad 
swimmer  often  struggles  till  he  gets  safe  to  land. 
Clear  perceptions  of  truth  are  not  always  obtained 
instantaneously.  The  perfectibility  of  the  human 
understanding  must  be  aimed  at  by  degrees.  We 
wish  our  author  success  in  the  sale  of  his, work  and 
the  agitation  of  his  doctrines,  l)ccause  we  believe  they 
will  prove  a  John  the  Baptist  to  prepare  the  way  for 
those  redeeming  principles  set  forth  in  the  Herald  of 
the  Neio  Moral  World. 

Desirous  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves, 
we  shall  give  the  following  copious  extracts  from 
this  little  book. 

Jl.  I  grant  society  is  in  a  state  of  chaos — the  hand 
of  every  man  is  raised  against  his  neighbor,  in  s  low, 


cunning,  selfish,  overreaching  competition,  in  which 
the  strong  is  snatching  from  the  weak  his  bread,  aud 
when  he  has  enough,  he  still  cries  more,  more,  and  is 
not  satisfied.  I  grant  that  men  reputed  wise,  and  ex- 
ercising at  their  ease  their  conscious  strength,  teach  as 
the  only  true  philosophy,  ^'laissez  nous  faire — Let  us 
alone."  I  know  that  those  who  most  require  help,  are 
as  it  were  on  a  lee-coast,  and  in  a  leaky  ship,. and  must 
toil  night  and  day  to  save  themselves  from  sinking,  and 
that  those  who  might  give  them  their  assistance,  are 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  by  the  false  philosophy  of 
wealth,  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  But  still  I 
hope.  There  is  sympathy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
selfishness,  in  man.  I  appeal  to  both  benevolence  and 
selfishness,  as  both  exist  in  man. 

P.  As  they  are  opposing  principles,  how  can  you 
appeal  to  both  at  once  ? 

A.  The  grand  principle  herein  advocated  is  to  har- 
monize THE  IKTERESTS  Or  MEN,  BY  AN  OROANIZA. 
TION  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS,  BT  WHICH  IT  WILL  BE  TO 
THE  IMMEDIATE  SELF-INTEREST  OF  EVERT  ONE  TO  ACT 
CONSISTENTLT  WITH  THE  GREATEST  GOOD  OF  ALL. 

P.  Do  you  desire  to  effect  a  common  stock  sys- 
tem 1  .  . 

A.  Not  by  any  means. 

P.  How,  on  your  principle,  can  you  do  otherwise  ? 

A.  Take  an  example  from  a  regular  army.  Every 
blow  a  soldier  strikes,  and  every  shot  he  fires,  is  as  muck 
to  the  advantage  of  every  other  soldier  of  the  army 
which  he  is  |i  member,  as  to  his  own  gain.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  has  his  own  private  pay  and  share  of 
spoils  to  use  as  he  desires,  so  that  there  is  an  union  in 
action,  and  mutual  assistance,  withottt  an  amalgamation 
of  self-interests.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  great  desid. 
eratum,  and  with  the  gratification  of  the  desire  for  im- 
mediate returns  for  good  endeavors  and  immediate 
accountability  for  evil  deeds,  the  system  must  be  per- 
fect. 

p.  But  so  many  systems  have  been  tried,  and  now 
so  many  are  proposed,  how  can  you  promise  more  suc- 
cess than  others  which  have  gone  before  ? 

A.  We  have  all  of  their  experience  to  warn  us  of  the 
breakers,  and  every  shipwreck  is  a  beacon  to  succeeding 
mariners. 

P.  But  no  outward  physical  arrangenients  can  re- 
form society.  The  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  reformat 
tiou. 

A.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  reformation  of  bad 
hearts ;  fur  the  contrary  ;  but  to  pirate  in  a  new  and 
well  found  ship  at  sea,  with  a  good  understanding  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  will  weather  many  a  storm  in 
which  pilgrims  and  missionaries  in  an  old  leaky  vessel 
would  he  sure  to  perish.  We  desire  to  give  a  system 
useful  alike  to  alt,  to  prevent  necessity  for  crime  and 
extreme  misery.  All  may  profit  by  it  for  each  law  of 
nature  has  its  own  penalty,  and  own  rexcard.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  the  laws  of  nature's  God.  The  book  of 
nature  is  God's  oldest  book,  and  therefore  should  be 
studied  first.     On  this  we  base  our  system. 

p.  What  great  lessons  ^ave  you  learned  from  it? 

A.  Yie  have  mentioned  some,  and  now  we  give 
another,  which  will  show  the  reason  why  all  systems  of 
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government,  heretofore  tried,  have  failed  to  be  perpetual, 
and  render  mankind  happy. 

P.  Can  yon  trace  the  desti'ucHon  of  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment to  one  simple  source^  when  historians  and  states- 
men give  so  many  reasons  for  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Empires  and  Republics  ? 

A.  Yes.  Ail  can  be  traced  back  to  a  law  of  mo- 
tives, which  governs  all  human  wills  to  greater  6r  less 
degrees  in  difierent  individuals. 

P.  What  law  of  motives  do  you  thus  refer  to  ? 

A.  It  is  a  law  analogous  to  the  great  law  of 

ATThACTION,  BY  WHICH  A  SMALL  OBJECT  WHICH  IS 
NEAR,  HAS  A  GREATER  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  WILL, 
THAN  THE  GREATEST  WHOSE  CONSEQUENCES  ABE  RE. 
MOTE. 

P.  How  do  you  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  law  of 
motives? 

A.  There  are  many  men  who  thoroughly  believe  in 
future  reioards  and  punishments,  but  who  still  give  way 
to  present  trifling  temptations,  and  do  not  begin  to  fear 
until  death  approaches  and  axoakens  all  their  terrors. 
There  are  none  who  have  the  right  to  say  they  are 
above  this  law. 

P.  How  does  the  operation  of  this  law  overthrow  all 
governments,  and  even  the  religion  of  too  many 
minds  ? 

ji.  Because,  in  the  present  deficiency  of  organization 
in  society,  the  immediate  interests  of  men  are  adverse 
to  the  general  good  ;  which  therefore  is  neglected  by 
the  well-disposed,  and  preyed  on  by  the  selfish,  and 
those  not  selfish  but  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

P.  I  desire  to  hear  examples. 

Jl.  It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  lawyers  to 
sustain  a  veneration  for  old  abuses,  even  if  they  be 
"flatly  observed  and  unjust,"  and  they  do  so,  and  op- 
pose most  pertinaciously  every  effort  to  introduce  an 
an  amicable  and  cheap  system  of  arbitrations,  on 
equitable  principles.*  Hence  all  the  expenses  of  the 
courts,  the  technicalities  and  forms  of  law,  and  uncer. 
certainties  and  delays  of  justice. 

It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  physicians  to 
palliate  diseases,  rather  than  eradicate  them ;  to  be 
plausible  and  popular,  rather  than  profound.  To  pre- 
vent diseases  entirely,  would  be  to  destroy  their  means 
of  living. 

It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  merchants  to 
export  from  Ireland,  beef,  butter,  potatoes  and  manu- 
factures, while  the  people  are  starving  and  naked,  to 
this  country,  where  we  have  all  the  natural  advanta- 
ges of  producing  and  manufacturing, — to  bring  the 
people  in  debt  may  millions  annually  by  excessive  im- 
ports, because  they  gain  a  private  pecuniary  profit  by 
so  doing. 

It  is  to  the  direct  self-interest  of  bankers  to  expand 
and  contract  the  currency,  in  order  to  raise  and  de- 
press prices,  and  force  men  to  sacrifice  to  them, 
through  brokers,  sheriffs  ann  auctioneers. 


•  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  by  Chitty,  page  47,  Eigh- 
teenth London  Ekiition,  wheCe  it  is  plainly  acknowledged  that 
"  precedents  and  rules  should  be  followed  if  flatly  absurd  and  un- 
just, if  agreeable  to  ancient  principles." 


It  is  to  the  direct  eelf-interest  of  editors  to  bepraise 
those  who  will  fee  them  best,  and  belie  the  men  of 
honor,  who  despise  their  selfish  and  contracted  policy. 

It  is  to  the  direct  self-interest  of  puMishers  to  print 
the  most  frivolous  and  demoralizing  romances,  rather 
than  the  most  profound  works  of  philosophy,  religion 
and  the  useful  sciences. 

It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  working-men 
to  destroy  machinery  which  comes  in  competition 
with  their  means  of  living. 

It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  all  to  rob  in- 
ventors. 

It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  soldiers  to  have 
war,  thus  to  obtain  bloody  spoils. 

Blackstone  truly  has  observed,  that  the  outward 
form  of  government  is  of  no  importance.  The  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  real  rulers  who  cause  the  laws  to  be 
enacted,  and  suspended  as  may  best  suit  their  own  con- 
venience.    Again  : — 

It  is  to  the  immediate  self-interest  of  nominating 
committee-men,  to  sell  their  votes  to  demagogues  with, 
out  principles,  and  for  demagogues  in  Legislatures  to 
sell  their  votes  to  their  best  patrons,  and  made  fraudu- 
lent grants  of  monopolies,  especial-privileges,  and  sus- 
pension acts.  There  is  prima  facie  as  well  as  other 
evidence  that  all  this  has  been  done,  and  only  the 
theory  of  a  republic  now  remains  existent. 

Thus  in  England  also,  when  a  man  has  moral  influ- 
ence, he  is  bought  over  by  a  place  or  pension,  if  to 
crush  him  would  be  dangerous.  If  very  great,  he  then 
is  made  a  peer,  and  all  his  opposition  ceat^es.  It  is  im- 
mediate self-interest  from  first  to  last,  in  every  form  of 
governmenk  alike.  Even  the  greatest  emperors  are 
generally  ruled  by  favorites,  and  are  strangers  to  their 
people.  When  ihey  operate  against  the  immediate 
self-interest  of  courtiers,  even  the  greatest  have  reason 
to  tremble  for  their  crowns  or  heads. 

All  governments  are  thus  alike,  and  the  only  real 
difference  of  importance  is  in  the  administration  of 
them.  "  That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 
They  are  variable,  and  dependent  on  the  master  spi- 
rit  who  raises  up  himself  above  the  law,  and  looks 
upon  his  sovereign  as  his  instrument — a  '♦  cerimony," 
or  mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  sovereign  has  the  master  mind,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  general.  In  all  countries,  inquire  who  it  is 
who  can  command  the  greatest  funds  and  property,  and 
there  you  will  find  the  government  The  outward  pa- 
geantry is  used  merely  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  who  look 
only  at  externals — music,  songs,  banners,  carriages. 
Editors,  coachmen,  legislators,  judges,  and  counsellors 
at  law,  alike  with  few  exceptions,  all  quiet  their  con- 
sciences in  the  meantime  on  the  plea  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, and  say  : 

"  You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  life,  ' 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live, '' 

and  I  submit  Shipmates  starving  on  a  raft  at  sea, 
will  devour  each  other  from  necessity,  and  mothers 
drink  their  offspring's  blood  when  pressed  by  absolute 
necessity.     It  is  -nkckssity,  operating  on  the  meoM  of 
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living,  which  note  rules  the  world.  Those  of  us  not 
under  that  iron  crown,  have  reason  to  bless  God,  not 
that  we  are  not  like  other  men,  but  have  not  been  as 
sorely  tried.  Some  will  die  for  honor,  and  nearly  all 
would  doubtless  act  according  to  the  noblest  princi- 
pies,  had  they  the  opportunity.  Unite  the  interests  of 
men  and  they  unite — divide  their  interests  and  they 
arrange  themselves  against  each  other  in  the  deadly 
combat.  All  this  may  seem  too  clear  to  be  repeated, 
and  yet  men  too  generally  overlook  this  simple  axiom 
in  their  pretending  sciences  of  law  and  government, 
political  economy,  social  systems  and  principles  of 
education.  In  all  these  cases  men  imagine  abstract  rea- 
soning on  morals  and  religion  will  have  influence. 
They  may  restrain  to  some  degree,  but  the  master 
feeling  conquers  in  the  end.  Self-preservation  over- 
comes all  weaker  influences. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the  JVexv  World. 
Lowell,  Mass,  Aug  1st,  1841. 

Sir — There  is  an  almost  impossibility  to  "train  the 
child  in  the  way  it  should  go,"  iiniid  the  present 
vacillating  and  opposing  institutions  of  society.  It 
is  therefore  concluded  that  the  cause  of  human  ad- 
vancement in  which  you  have  so  long  been  engaged, 
and  which  is  the  aim  and  the  end  of  your  "  Herald  " 
of  eternal  truth,  will  hibour  under  considerable  disad. 
vantage  until  you  and  your  friends  shall  be  able  to 
procure  a  large  tract  of  land,  say  five  hundred  acres, 
on  which  may  be  erected  a  school,  where  all  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  Harmonists,  or  Communionists,  and  as 
many  others  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  shall  be 
trained  from  infancy  to  manhood,  under  the  most 
elevating  and  rational  influences  that  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  circumstances  and  the 
nature  of  man  may  suggest. 

The  location  of  this  school  should  be  removed  as 
far  as  Convenient  from  the  immoral  influences  of  this 
old  compefitive  vorld,  lest  the  children  should  become 
contaminated  by  its  degrading  practices. 

These  children  thus  trained,  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
would  be  what  the  ennobling  influences  with  which 
they  would  be  surrounded  were  calculated  to  make 
them  ;  because  there  never  was  a  cause  without  a 
corresponding  effect. 

These  children  might  be  trained  to  study  Astrono- 
my, Geology,  Phrenology,  Pharmacology,  the  science 
of  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  all  other 
subjects  which  advancement  in  science  might  suggest 
as  being  important  and  useful. 

Among  one  or  two  thousand  children,  from  the  age 
of  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  presumed  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  capable  to  cultivate  the 
garden,  a  part  of  the  farm,  &c.,  and  manage  their 
cooking  and  domestic  concerns,  when  they  were  pro- 
perly trained  and  disciplined  ;  for  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  capable  of  being  made  more  useful  to 
themielves  and  those  around  them,  than  what  they 
generally  are  in  the  old  immoral  world. 

On  the  same  tract  of  land,  there  might  be  a  college 
for  the  reception  of  young  men,  to  be  trained  either  for 


the  old  competitive  or  for  the  New  Millennial  World. 
The  former  should  be  expected  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion, the  latter  might  consist  of  such  whose  functions 
qualified  them  for  teachers,  preachers,  or  missionaries, 
and  like  the  apostles  of  old  should  go  out  into  the 
world,  and  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  rational- 
ism, the  harmonious  doctrines  of  nature,  and  promote 
that  most  glorious  revolution,  for  which  the  pages  of 
the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World  are  unfolded  to 
the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 

On  the  same  tract  of  land,  a  community  of  common 
prosperity  might  be  formed  of  Farmers,  Mechanics  and 
others,  where  and  by  whom  the  Apostolical  arguments 
of  the  Millennial  world  might  be  carried  out  to  the 
confusion  of  all  the  Bable  builders,  and  the  substantia- 
tion of  that  complete  and  wholesale  reform  at  which 
you  are  aiming,  and  to  promote  which  I  hope  your  life 
will  be  devoted  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obsti- 
cles  which  may  lie  in  your  path. 

May  the  colors  you  have  raised  never  be  taken 
down  till  victory  is  obtained.  May  the  stand  you 
have  taken  be  supported  when  you  are  no  morCi 
and  while  you  live  may  you  maintain  that  stability  of 
mind  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  steps  of 
your  life. 

When  ever  you  sec  the  minds  of  your  friends  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  ripe  and  prepared  to  carry 
out  any  thing  in  harmony  with  the  above  proposition, 
be  sure  to  let  your  old  friend  and  correspondent  know, 
when  you  may  depend  upon  one  hundred  dollar  draft, 
from  your  humble  correspondent ;  and  I  think  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  four  others  who  would  come  forward 
each  with  the  like  sum. 

Yours,  in  the  cause  of  human  reform, '' 

AMICUS. 


The  Progress  of  Democracy. 

THE  PRESENT.  • 

After  a  lapse  of  many  centuries,  during  which  the 
foot  of  the  oppressor  trod  upon  the  heck. of  the  weak 
anjj  unresisting,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  plunged 
in  the  most  abject  bondage  and  barbarism,  while  the 
very  name  of  freedom  was  lost,  and  democracy  was 
thought  of  as  a  sweet  and  pleasant  dream  which  had 
hitherto  blessed  mankind — after  many  years  the  Old 
World  was  at  last  startled  from  its  iron  sleep.  The 
colonists  of  the  New  World,  the  descendants  of  those 
hardy  adventurers  whom  the  love  of  liberty  had  induc- 
ed to  seek  a  home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West, 
finding  that  even  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world  they 
were  not  free  from  the  tyranny  of  despotism,  resolv- 
ed to  shake  off"  the  trammels  of  custom  and  prejudice. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  once  more  raised  the  standard 
of  democracy,  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe  trem- 
bled on  their  blood  bought  thrones,  as  the  hardy  sons 
of  America  proclaimed  trumpet-tongued  that  "all  men 
were  created  equal."  Oh!  what  a  day  was  that 
when  they  shouted  in  the  coward  ears  of  despotism 
the  long  forgotten  word  "  liberty  !"  and  when  in  the 
face  of  the  enslaved  world  they  lifted  up  their  un. 
chained  hands  to  heaven,  and  swore  to  devote  **  their 
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lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors,"  to  the 
glorious  cause !  Now  was  the  dream  of  the  poet  and 
th«  philosopher,  to  be  realized.  A  free  and  indepen. 
dent  republic  was  established,  founded  upon  the  true 
principles  of  political  and  religious  liberty.  Equal 
rights  and  equal  privileges  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  to  all  appearances  a  pure  and  perfect  de 
mocracy  had  sprung  up  froni  out  the  ashes  of  colonial 
despotism  and  secona-hand  tyranny.  But !  alas  for 
human  nature !  was  it  so  ?  Had  we  indeed  a  new 
and  perfect  system  of  government?  Something  more 
glorious  than  the  world  had  ever  known  before  ?  Had 
democracy  indeed  made  a  progress  ?  Had  it  improved 
upon  the  old  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Oh  ! 
that  I  should  have  to  record  it !  We  had  not  pro. 
gressed  one  step.  The  histories  of  the  past  had 
been  written  in  vain.  Tlie  record  of  old  had  been 
useless,  and  the  teachings  of  experience  had  brought 
us  no  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  that  we  pro- 
claimed freedom  for  ourselves,  we  still  kept  in  bondage 
the  swarthy  African  !  At  the  same  time  that  we  ex- 
claimed  against  the  aggression  of  England,  we  were 
driving  farther  and  farther  frona  the  graves  of  his 
kindred  the  original  inheritor  of  the  soil.  Robbing 
the  Indian  day  by  day  of  his  hunting  grounds,  until 
he  shall  be  completely  expelled  from  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  But  worse  than  all,  with  our  new  political 
rights  we  had  entirely  overlooked  the  establishment  of 
our  social.  The  tyrannical  customs  of  the  Old  World 
were  in  as  strong  force  as  ever,  and  the  working  man 
and  producer  was  still  held  subject  to  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  if  not  of  birth,  the  old  competition  system  of 
individual  aggrandisement,  compelling  him  to  labor 
for  the  scanty  pittance  that  barely  supplies  his  daily 
wants,  in  order  that  the  monied  landowner  and  the 
haughty  capitalist  might  live  in  ease  and  luxury  upon 
the  products  of  his  toil.  Thus  at  once  producing  an 
inequality  of  condition,  of  rights,  and  of  privileges. 
Call  you  this  the  progress  of  democracy  ?  If  so,  it  is 
a  strange  progress ;  it  is  merely  a  progress  back  to  the 
governments  of  former  times,  establishing,  I  am  sorry 
say,  the  theory  with  which  I  set  out  in  my  former 
paper,  that  our  progress  like  that  of  the  world  is  just 
round  and  round.  At  one  time  tyranny  or  despotism 
is  uppermost,  at  another  monarchy  or  a  mixed  govern, 
ment,  and  at  another  a  kind  of  bastard  democracy  ; 
whether  we  are  ever  destined  to  progress  to  a  pure 
democracy  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  In  my  next  I 
will  at  least  endeavor  to  show  that  such  a  system  is 
not  impracticable,  and  would  certainly  be  highly 
beneficial. 


It  is  our  impression  that  the  following  account 
relates  to  the  Rappites'  Community  of  Confiaion 
Property.  Will  some  of  our  Pennsylvania  read- 
ers  inform  us  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
give  us  a  few  more  of  the  particulars,  for  we  ought  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Rappites, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  a  standing  monument  of  the 
propriety  of  a  community  of  common  property.— £d. 

*♦  A  roost  destructive  fire  broke  out  at  Harmony, 
Pa.,  on  Friday  evening,  17th  inst.  About  0  o'clock,  the 


steam  saw-mill,  formerly  the  granary  of  George  Rapp, 
was  discovered  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
irrecoverably  abandoned.  The  evening  was  still, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  rains  for  many  weeks,  the  fire 
was  easily  spread.  The  out.houses  and  barns  upon 
the  eld  premises  of  George  Rapp  were  soon  on  fire. 
The  Rapp  House,  owned  and  occupied  by  Isaac  Wil- 
son and  family,  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  destruc< 
tion  of  the  whole  town  was  now  threatened,  but  the 
citizens  assembling  in  great  numbers  from  Zelernople 
and  vicinity,  after  much  labor  for  several  hours,  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  flames.  The  loss  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  steam  saw.mill  was  great.  The  mill 
contained  much   grain.      Loss,  $ri,O00.      No  insu- 


rance. 


NGTCIE "THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OK  HUMAN 
HAIM'INESS."  Every  SUNDAY,  al  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Dis- 
courses on  Unumlless  Happiness,  CliriBtian  E(|uality,  and  tlio  Universal  Re- 
dsniption  of  (lie  Industrious  and  producing  classes  Troni  the  despotism  of 
competitive  arrangements  of  Society,  will  be  delivered  by  J.  M.  Horner,  in 
the  Wooster  street  Hall,  No.  98  Wooster  street,  near  Spring. 

N.  B. — The  readers  of  the  above  notice  are  respectfully  informed,  that 
the  above  Society  is  connected  with  and  interi'Sted  in  the  promotion  of  the 
principles  of  this  Paper,  which  if  adopted  would  tranquilize  the  present  ai;i- 
tated  world,  and  surrouiidall  men  with  harmony,  abundance,  and  happiness. 

libs.  W.  HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE  for  the  cu7c  ofaUdiscases 

of  the  Lungs  ;  it  is  a  medicine  that  has  been  out  before  the  public  for 

nine  years,  and  it  is  well  known  in  Europe  as  well  as. America.     It  cures 

the  following  complaints  -Asthma,  Phthisic,  Iiiflainmation  on   the  Lungs, 

Spitting  of  Blood,  ficc.    Price  12i  cents,  75  cents,  81  25,  and  $2  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  office  of  the  proprietress,  .WJ  Howery, 
and  by  authorized  agents,  namely,  W.  Van  Eniburgli,  314  Pearl  street, 
John  B.  Dodd,  ^O  Broadway,  and  comer  of  Ninth  street  and  Broadway, 
Galen  Hunter,  108  Sixth  Avenue,  Alfred  Hill,  2(18  Greenwich  street,  Wm. 
Maunder,  37  Hudson  street,  Wm.  Brigham,  corner  of  Avenue  D  and  Hous- 
ton street,  Staiibury  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-second  street, 
T.  W.  Bett.s,3t)4  Hudson  street,  E.  H.  Cotton,  253  Blcecker  street,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Milnor,  183  Broadway,  Dr.  Lee,  440  Grand  street,  James  H.  Hart,  comer 
of  Chamber  street  and  Broadway,  and  corner  of  Hud«on  andNotlh  Moore 
street,  Daniel  H.  Burtiiell,  19  Third  Avenue,  B.  Quackenbush,  TtXt  Green- 
wich street,  and  296  Spriiig  .street,  J.  Wendovf-r,  14'.  Eighth  Avenue. 

PEASE'S  CANDY,  45  Division  Street— I  have  been  troubled  with  a  ter- 
rible alarming  cough,  which  settled  on  my  lungs,  and  threate  ed  al- 
most immediate  death.  I  made  use  of  many  cough  remedies  without  ex- 
periencing any  relief,  and  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  Pcisu's  Hoarliound, 
which  afforded  immediate  relief,  and  now  enjoy  as  good  health,  if  not  better, 
than  I  have  for  ten  years,  and  would  commend  it  to  all. 

E.  B.  MESSKRVE.  121  First  street. 


A  VALUABLE  REMEDY.— To  Messrs.  Pease  &  Sons,  45  Division 
street.  Your  valuable  preparation  of  Hoarl>onnd  deserves  a  few  re- . 
marks  from  my  own  experience.  Being  in  the  habit  of  addressing  freciuent- 
ly  large  meetings,  and  my  constitution  rendered  susceptible  of  cold  from  a 
seafaring  life.  I  found  my  strength  and  health  gradually  decaying,  my  spirits 
sinking,  my  lungs  failing,  and  my  voice  faltering  fast.  In  fact,  I  had  lost  all 
hopes,  and  every  hour  tearful  of  bursting  a  blood  vessel,  when  your  Hoar- 
hound  Candy,  and  the  cures  it  had  elTected,  reached  me.  I  believe  1  took 
but  one  package,  when  eveiy  imfavorable  symptom  disappeared,  and  my 
general  health  improved.  I  feel  now  regenerated  so  completely,  that  1  am 
freely  empowered  to  act  and  speak  better  than  I  did  three  years  ago.  My 
appetite  is  good,  and  my  general  health  restored.  You  can  make  any  use 
you  please  with  this  certificate,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold 
from  the  public  as  well  as  yourself. 

J.  WELCH,  ^44  Gold  street,  Brooklyn. 

Each  package  of  the  genuine  Pease's  Candy  is  signed  J.  Pease  and  Son. 

Closed  on  the  Sabbath —Agents:  Rushton  &  Aspinwall  in  all  three 
stores  ;  Gabandam,  57  Sixth  Avenue  ;  Allison,  483  Grand  street ;  Axford. 
183  Bowery;  Wood,  corner  of  Grand  and  Divisk>n  street;  Woorter,  3(M 
Second  street ;  Tiinpson,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets  ;  Stuart, 
corner  of  Houston  and  Clinton  and  Houston  street;  Pickford,  comer  of 
Uoerck  and  Stanton  street ;  Swartz,  30  East  Broadway ;  Wadsworth,  Pro- 
vidence, R-  I. ;  R- 1.  Hays,  139  FuHon  street,  Brookfyn,  and  also  by  most 
of  the  respectable  Druggists  and  Grocers  in  the  city. 

N.  B.— Pedlars  and  Confectioners  do  not  sell  Pease's  Candy.  Each  agent 
who  sells  the  genuine  has  a  certificate  ofagency,  signed  by  the  proprietors, 

J.  PEASE  &  SONS,  45  Division  street. 

TERMS. — Thb  New  Moral  Wokld  will  be  pub- 
lished every  two  weeka,  until  there  are  Five  Hundred 
Subscribers,  when  it  shall  become  a  weekly  publication, 
at  $2  per  anmtm,  or  $1  25  for  six  months,  to  4*  paid 
in  advance. 

N.  B. — M  communications  to  ths  Editor,  must  be 
directed  to  66  Eldridge  Street. 


I^,'f'f!,« 


tfCwntai^  ^m^dtUn^ev, 


V'l      i;i;I! 


**  I  am  a  milii,.and  deeln  Bothing  whirh  relates  to  a  man  foreifm  to  my  feelings.** 
*<  Plato  is  my  fViend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  but  Truth  is  more  my  friend.** 


RSV.    J.   M.   HORNER 
EDITOR. 
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NEW-YORK,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1841. 


lVoI.LNo.17. 


^  DR.  CHANNING'S  LETTER. 
We  have  long  been  taunted,  derided,  and  persecut- 
ed for  what  is  called  "  your  libels  on  the  community," 
because  we  complain  of  its  present  innmoral  institu- 
tions and  arrangements,  but  while  labouring  under  tliis 
load  of  scorn  and  odium,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  such 
a  man  on  our  siile  as  the  author  of  the  following  Letter, 
Dr.  Channing.        ''  ' 

Society  has  hitherto  employed  its  energy  chiefly 
to  punish  crime.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  to. 
prevent  it ;  and  this  1  say  not  for  the  sake  of  those 
alone  on  whom  the  criminal  preys.  I  do  not  think 
only  or  chiefly  of  tliose  who  suffer  from  crime.  I 
plead  also,  and  plead  more,  for  those  who  perpetrate 
it.  In  moments  of  clear,  calm  thought,  I  feel  more 
for  the  wrong  doer  than  for  him  who  is  wronged.  In 
a  case  of  theft,  incomparably  the  u»ost  wretched  man 
is  he  who  steals,  not  he  who  iS  robbed.  The  inno. 
cent  are  not  undone  by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  from 
which  they  suffer.  They  are  innocent,  though  in- 
jured. They  do  not  bear  the  brand  of  infamous 
crime  ;  and  no  language  cin  express  tbo  import  of 
this  distinction.  When  I  visit  the  cell  of  tiie  convict, 
and  see  a  human  being  is  who  sunk  beneath  his  race, 
who  is  cast  out  by  his  race,  whose  name  cannot  be 
pronounced  in  iiis  home,  or  only  pronounced  to  start 
a  tear,  who  lias  forfeited  tlie  confidence  of  cvtry  friend, 
who  has  lost  the  sprinij  of  virture  and  (.-fforl,  the  iiope 
of  esteem,  whoso  conscience  is  burden«'d  with  irre- 
parable  guilt,  wbo  has  hardened  himself  against  the 
appeals  of  rcligidu  and  Invr,  here,  here,  I  see  ruin. 
The  man  whom  he  has  robbed  or  inurtlered,  how  much 
happier  than  he!  What  I  want  is,  not  merely  that 
society  should  protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that 
it  shall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its  ex|)osf;d  mem- 
bers from  crime,  and  so  do  for  the  sake  of  these  as 
truly  as  for  its  own.  I  should  not  suffei  human 
nature  to  fall  so  deeply,  so  terribly,  if  he  ruin  can  be 
avoided.  Society  ought  not  to  breed  monsters  in  its 
bosom.  If  it  will  not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the 
ignorant  and  poor  from  the  blackest  vice,  if  it  will 
even  quicken  vice  by  its  selfishness  and  luxury,  its 
worship  of  wealth,  its  scorn  of  human  nature,  then  it 
must  sufier,  and  deserves  to  suffer,  from  crime. 


I  would  that,  as  a  city,  we  might  understand  and 
feel,  how  far  we  are  chargeable  with  much  of  the  ; 
crime  and  misery  around  us,  of  which  we  complain. 
It  is  not  an  acknowledged  moral  truth,  that  we  arti 
answerable  for  all  evil  which  we  are  able,  but  hav^ 
failed,  to  prevent  ?  Were  Providence  to  put  us  in  c 
possession  of  a  remedy  for  a  man  dying  at  our  feet^ 
and  should  we  withhold  it,  would  not  the  guilt  of  his  • 
death  lie  at  our  door?  Are  we  not  accessory  to  the 
destruction  of  the  blind  man,  who,  in  our  sight  ap- 
proaches a  precipice,  and  whom  we  do  not  warn  of 
his  danger  ?  On  the  same  ground  much  of  the  guilt 
and  misery  around  us,  must  be  imputed  Yourselves. 
Why  is  it,  that  so  many  children  in  a  large  city  grow 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice?  Because  that  city  aban* 
dons  them  to  ruinous  influences,  from  which  it  might 
and  ought  to  rescue  them.  Why  is  l»eggary  so  ofien 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child  ?  Because  the  pub.  , 
lie,  and  because  individuals  do  little  or  nothing  to 
break  the  fatal  inheritance.  Whence  coipe  many  of 
the  darkest  criines?  From  despondency,  reckless, 
ness,  and  a  pressure  of  suffering,  which  sympathy 
would  have  lightened.  Human  sympathy.  Christian 
sympathy,  were  it  to  penetrate  the  dwellings  of  the 
ignoraiit,  poor  and  suffering,  were  its  voice  lifted  up 
to  encourage,  guide  and  console,  and  its  arm  stretch, 
ed  out  to  sustain,  what  a  new  world  would  it  call  into 
being!  What  a  new  city  should  we  live  in!  How 
many  victims  of  stern  justice,  would  become  the  living,  { • 
joyful,  witnesses  of, the  regenerating  power  of  a  wise  ♦ 
Christian  love. 

In  these  remarks  I   have  expressed   sympathy  with  ;• 
the  criminal ;   but  do  not   imagine  that  I  have  any  ^ 
deaire     to    screen    him    from  that   wise    punishment 
which  aims  at   once  to  reform  offenders  and  protect  » 
society.     The    mercy,   which    would    turn    aside  the  ' 
religious  penalties  of  law,  is,  however  unconsciously 
a  form  of  cruelty.     As  friends  of  the  tempted  part  of 
the  community,  we  should   make   the  escape  of  the 
criminal  next  to   hopeless.     But  let  not  society   stop 
here.     Let  it  use  every  means  in  its  power  of  rescuing 
its  members  from  the  degradation  and  misery  of  crime 
and  public   punishment.     Let  it  specially  protect  the 
exposed  child.     Here  is  a  paramount  duty,  which  noi 
community  has  yet  fulfilled.     If  the  child  be  left  to 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty,  of  its  Maker,  of 
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its  relation  to  society,  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  profanenes8  and  intemperance,  and  in  the  pructico 
of  falsehood  and  fraul,  let  not  the  cnmnmnity  com- 
plain of  his  crime.  It  has  quietly  looked  on  and 
seen  him,  year  after  year,  arming  himself  against  its 
order  and  peace  ;  and  who  is  most  to  blame,  when  at 
last  he  deals  the  guilty  blow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the 
tempted  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  state  is  a  |)rin)ary 
duty  of  society. 

I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to  this  repre- 
sentation of  duty.  It  will  i>e  said,  by  not  a  few,  "We 
have  not  time  to  take  care  of  others.  We  do  our 
part  in  taking  care  of  ourselves  and  our  families. 
Let  every  man  watch  over  his  own  household,  and  so. 
ciety  will  be  at  peace."  I  reply  first,  this  defence  is 
not  founded  in  truth.  Very  few  can  honestly  say,  that 
they  have  no  time  or  strenifth  to  spend  beyond  their 
families.  How  much  time,  tliought,  wealth,  strength, 
is  wasted,  absolutely  wasted,  hy  a  large  proportion  of 
every  people.  Were  the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were 
there  a  fraternal  concern  for  the  fallinjj  and  fallen 
members  of  the  community,  what  an  amount  of  en- 
ergy would  be  spent  in  redeeming  society  from  its  ter. 
rible  evils,  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  exertion 
at  home. 

But  still  more  we  defeat  ourselves,  when  we  neglect 
the  moral  suite  of  the  citv  where  we  live  under  pre- 
tence of  caring  for  our  families.  •  Hosv  little  may  it 
profit  you,  my  friefids,  that  you  labor  at  home,  if  in 
the  next  street,  amid  haunts  o^  vice,  the  incendiary, 
the  thief,  he  ruffian  is  learning  his  lesson,  or  prepar. 
ing  his  instruments  of  destruction  ?  How  little  may 
it  profit  you,  that  are  striving  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren,  if  around  you,  the  children  of  others  are  neglect- 
ed, are  contaminated  with  evil  principles  or  impure 
passions  ?  Where  is  it  that  our  sons  often  receive 
the  most  powerful  impulses?  In  the  street,  at  school, 
from  associates.  Their  ruin  may  be  sealed  by  a 
young  female  brought  up  in  the  haunts  of  vice.  The 
great  national  anniversaries,  on  which  the  whole  la- 
bouring population  used  to  be  dissolved  in  excess,  are 
now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise  on  ar- 
dent spirits  has  now  been  diminished  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling.  History  records  no  revolution  like 
this.  It  is  the  grand  event  of  the  present  day.  Fa- 
ther Mathew,  the  leader  of  this  moral  revolution  ranks 
far  above  the  heroes  and  statesman  of  the  times.  As 
Protestants,  we  smile  at  the  old  legends  of  the  Catho- 
lie  Church ;  but  here  is  something  greater,  and  it  is 
true.  However  we  may  mention  the  claims  of  her 
departed  saints,  she  has  a  living  minister,  if  he  may 
be  judged  from  one  work,  who  deserves  to  be  canon- 
ized,  and  whose  name  should  be  placed  in  the  calen- 
dar not  far  below  the  Apostles.  And  is  this  an  age 
in  which  to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical  changes  in 
society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass  of  men  from 
brutal  ignorance  and  still  more  brutal  vice  ? 

Their  first  oaths  may  be  echoes  of  profaneness 
which  they  hear  from  the  sons  of  the  abandoned. 
What  is  the  great  destruction  to  our  eflforts  for  edu- 
eating  our  children  ?  It  is  the  corruption  around  us. 
That  corruption  steal  into  our  homes,  and  neutralizes 


the  influence  of  home.  We  hope  to  ksep  our  little 
circle  pure  amid  general  impurity.  This  is  like  striv- 
ing to  keep  our  particular  houses  healthy,  when  infec- 
tion is  raging  around  us.  If  an  accumulation  of  filth 
in  our  neighbourhood,  were  sending  forth  foul  stench 
and  pestilential  vapours  on  every  side,  we  should  not 
plead  as  a  reason  for  not  letting  it  remain,  that  we 
were  striving  to  prevent  a  like  accumulation  within 
our  own  doors.  Disease  would  not  certainty  invade 
us,  because  the  source  of  it  was  not  prepared  by  our- 
selves.  The  infection  of  moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as 
that  of  the  plague.  We  have  a  universal  interest  in 
the  prevalence  of  order  and  good  principles  on  every 
side.  If  any  member  of  the  social  body  suffer,  all 
must  suffer,  with  it.  This  is  God's  ordination  and 
his  merciful  ordination.  It  is  thus  that  he  summons 
us  to  watch  over  our  brother  for  his  good.  In  this 
city,  where  the  children  are  taught  cliiefly  in  public 
schools,  all  parents  have  peculiar  reason  lor  seeking 
that  all  classes  of  society  be  improved. 

Let  me  add  one  more  reply  to  the  excuse  for  ne- 
glecting others,  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  their  own  families.  True,  we  must  attend  to 
our  own  families  ;  but  what  is  the  gi^t  end  which 
we  should  propose  in  regard  to  our  children  ?  Is  it, 
to  train  them  up  for  themselves  only  ?  to  shut  them 
up  in  their  own  pleasures  ?  to  give  them  a  knowledge, 
by  which  they  may  serve  their  private  interests  ? 
Should  it  not  be  our  first  care,  to  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  of  Christians?  to  give  them  a  generous  in- 
terest in  our  race?  to  fit  them  to  live  and  to  die  for 
their  fellow  beings?  Is  not  this  the  true  education? 
And  can  we  then  educate  them  better,  than  giving 
them,  in  our  own  persons,  examples  of  a  true  concern 
for  our  less  prosperous  fellow-creatures?  Should  not 
our  common  tones  awaken  in  them  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  depraved?  Should  not 
the  influences  of  home  fit  them  to  go  fofth  as  the 
benefactors  of  their  race  ?  This  is  a  Christian  edu- 
cation. This  is  worth  all  accomplishments.  Give  to 
society  a  generous,  disinterested  son  or  daughter,  and 
you  will  pay  with  interest  the  debt  you  owe  it.  Bless- 
ed is  that  home,  where  such  members  are  formed,  to 
be  heads  of  future  families  and  fountains  of  pure  in- 
fluence to  the  communities  of  which  fhev  form  a  part. 
In  this  respect  our  education  is  most  clelicionl.  VVhile 
we  pay  profusely  for  superficial  accomplishments,  very 
little  is  done  to  breathe  a  noble,  heroic,  self-sacrificing 
spirit  into  the  yovmg. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding  scepticism  will 
cry  out,  "  Why  all  this  labor'?  Society  cannot  bo 
improved.  Its  evils  cannot  be  done  away."  But 
this  croaking  has  little  significance  to  one,  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  the  divinely  ordained  Regenerator  of 
the  world,  and  who  compares,  in  the  light  of  history, 
the  present  and  past  times.  On  these  authorities,  I 
maintain  that  society  can  be  improved.  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  this  city  would  become  a  new  place,  a  new 
creation,  were  the  intelligent  and  good  to  seek  in 
earnest  to  spread  their  intelligence  and  goodness. 
We  have  powers  enough  here  for  a  mighty  change, 
were   they    faithfully   used.     I    would  add,  God   per- 
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mils  evils  for  ihis  vcrv   end,  that    tliey   should   be  re. 
sisliul  and  subdued.     He  inltnds  this  world  sliall  jjrow 
better   and  happier,  nut   tlirougii    his  own    iinrnediute 
agency,  but  through  the  labours   and  snfferings  of  lie. 
nevolence,     The   world    is  left,  in   a   measure,  to  the 
power  of  evil,  that  it  should  become  a  monument,  n 
trophy  to   the  power  of  goodness.     Tlie  greatness  of 
its  crimes  and  woes  is  not  on  a  ground  for  despair,  but 
a  coll  to  greater  effort.     On  our  earth  the  Divine  Phi- 
lanthropist has  begun  a   war  with  evil.      His  cross  is 
erected  to  gather  together  soldiers  for  tiie  conllict,  antl 
victory    is   written    in   his    blood.     The    spirit   which 
Jesus  Christ  breathes,  bus  already  proved  itself  equal 
to  this   warfare.      How   much   lias  it  already    done  to 
repress  ferocity  in  Christian  nations,  to  purify  domes- 
tic life,  to  abolish  or  mitigate  slavery,  to  provide  asy- 
lums for  disease  and  want?     These   are  but   its   first 
fruits.      In  the  progress  already  made  by  communities 
under  its  influences,  we  are  taught  that  society  is  not 
destined  to  repeat   itself  uer|)etually  to  stand   still  t"or 
ever.      We  learn  that  great  cities  need  not  continue  to 
be  sinka  of  pollution.     No  man  has  seized  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  present  age,  who  does  not  see  in  it 
(he  means  and  materials  of  a  vast  and  beneficent  social 
change.     The   revolution  which   we  are  called  on  to 
advance,  has  in  truth  begun.     The  great  distinction 
of  our  times,  is  a  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment and  of  the  spirit  of  progress  through  a  vastly 
wider  sphere  than  formerly.     The  middle  and  labour- 
ing classes  have  means  of  improvement  not  dreamed  of 
in  earlier  times;  and  why  stop  here?     Why  not  in. 
crease   these  means  where    now  enjoyed  ?     Why   not 
extend   them,  where  they  are  now   possessed  t     Why 
■hall   any  portion  of  the   community  be   deprived  of 
ight,  of  sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  which  they  may  rise 
o  comfort  and  virtue? 


Chartism,  TradesJJuionism  and  Socialism.  A  Dia- 
loi^ue.  By  T.  Hunt.  London  :  Cousins,  Duke 
Street.     'iO  pp. 

■  The  inculcation  of  principles  by  dialogue  has  been 
often  adopted  by  religious  and  political  parlies  with 
great  success,  and  we  have  many  times  observed  the 
want  of  soiiiL'tliing  of  the  kind  to  teach  tlie  eeonotnical 
views  of  the  Socialists  :  the  publication  before  us 
seetHs  to  us  well  calculated  for  tliis  purpose,  and 
would,  we  think,  I)o  a  very  useful  tract  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  person  who  wishes  to  irqiiin;  into  the 
Social  principles.  Tiie  parties  in  the  Dialogue  are  a 
Socialist,  a  Radical,  and  a  Trad  ;s-Unionist  ;  the  two 
last  bring  forward  their  own  peculiar  views  for  re- 
ieving  the  working  classes  from  their  present  dis- 
tresses,  the  fallacy  of  whic!>  are  ably  exposed  by 
the  Socialist,  and  Community  of  property  is  shown 
to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  man- 
kind. We  give  the  following  extract  as  a  sample  of 
the  style  and  matter  of  the  author. 


<*  Socialist.     It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  us 
all  thus  far  agreed,  as  it  will  not  only  serve  as  a  start- 
ing point,  but  will  smooth   the  way  to  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings.    My  view  of  this  important  subject  is,  that 
our  numbers  being  excessive,  our  only  remedy  is  re- 
duction— not  by  means  of  the  miserable  expedient  just 
spoken  of,   but  one  which  shall  rest  upon  a  broad  and 
permanent  basis.       What  dues  common  sense  dictate 
in  this  emergency  ?     Why,  that  as  we  are  at  the  mer- 
cy of  those  who  have  established  abystem  making  our 
subsistaiice  depend  upon  a  standard  of  their  creation, 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  viz.,  demand  and  sup- 
ply, it  becomes  our  interest  to   ascertain   whether  we 
have  not  the  power  of  so   far  reducing  our  numbers 
as  to  increase  the  value  of  la')or  in  the  market.     We 
find  that  there  is  no  outlet,  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, for  the   mechanical   skill   and   industry  which 
superabounds  ;     and    while    all    the    elements    which 
enter  into  the  production  of  wealth  exist  in  superfluity, 
the    industrious    classes    are    nevertheless    miserably 
poor.     Land  and  labour,  which  form  the  basis  of  pros- 
perity and  are  the  two  primary  sources  of  wealth,  exist 
in  abundance  ;  but  to  obtain  possession  of  land,  capital 
is  required  either  to  rent  or  purchase  it,  as  well  as  to 
sustain  those  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  it  until 
their  labours  shall  yield  a  return.     This  capital  the 
trade  have  within  their  power,  whenever  they   shall 
see  the  importance  of  applying  it  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  ;  and  that  they  must  ultimately  come  to  this 
mode  of  uniting  their  energies  is  demonstrable  from 
the  fact,  that  the  mechanical  and  cheu.ical  sciences, 
although  only  in  their  infancy,  have  so  far  increased 
the  powers  of  production,  as  to  destroy  even  a  ves- 
tige of  hope  that  labour  will  become  more  valuable,  or 
even  maintain  its  present  value  ;  while  the  soil,  from 
which    man   is   directly   supplied    with  at   least  five- 
sixths  of  his  wants,  calls  loudly  for  the  application  of 
his  labour,  promising  him  a  bountiful  return.     It  is 
this   department    of  industry    which    originated    all 
otiiers,  and  upon  which  they  mainly  rely  for  support. 
Man    might   exist,  as  he   has  existed  for  many  ages, 
without  the  present  manufacturing  system  ;  but  agri- 
cultural produce  forms   too  important  an  item  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  wants,  to  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
single  day.     The  soil,  then,  is  the  fulcrum  on  which 
to  fix  the  lever  of  industry.     By  so  doing  we  shall 
accomplish    more    than    Archimedet   imagined  :    we 
shall  RAisK  oritseLVEs  to  a  level  with  the  highest.  To 
the  victims  of  competition,  maddened   by  the   over- 
whelming eflfccts  of  the  inventive  powers  of  man,  the 
soil  offers  a   safe  and  sure  retreat,  where,  under  wise 
arrangements,  these  destructive  agents  may  be  made 
the    most  willing  and   docile  of  slaves,  enabling  man 
readily  to  enjoy  "  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree." 
How  important  it  is,  then,  that  our  attention  should  no 
longer  be  diverted  into  other  channels,  but  that  we 
should  at  once  commence  to  open  up  this  never-failing 
source  of  happiness.     If  the  trades,  seeing  the  cause, 
oi'  the  evils  of  their  present  position,  could  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  following  propositions,  a  committe  might 
easily  draw  up  a  practical  plan  of  operation  : — 
L   That  the  great  proximate  cause  of  all  the  change 
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which  have  taken  place  io  the  modes  of  man's 
existence  has  unquestionably  been  a  tendency  in 
the  arrangements  adopted  by  him  to  disturl)  the 
balance  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  by  which  he   bus  been   pro- 

.  pelled  onwards  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny 
through  the  unfolding  of  his  progressive  nature. 

'That  the  principal  agent  in  this  disturbance,  in  all 
past  ages,  has  been  the  pressure  of  the  popula- 
tion upon  its  productive  powers  ;  but  in  our  own 
titues,  paradoxical  as  it  nmy  appear,  our  produc- 
tive ^wers  press  heavily  upon  the  population, 
threatening  a  complete  disorganization  of  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society. 

That  mechanical  and  scienti^c  skill  having 
br.ught  into  existence  producing  powers  unknown 
in  former  ages,  greatly  abridging,  or  entirely 
superseding  manual  labour,  by  which  great  misery 
has  been  created,  and  is  still  in  process  of  crea- 
tion, with  a  certainty  of  its  going  on  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio,  unless  some  effort  shall  be  made 
by  the  working  classes  themselves  to  stay  its 
devastating  progress.  "  '   '  *  ;:. 

That  it  is  advisable,  under  such  circumstances,  as 
a  means  of  adjusting  the  balance  between  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour,  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Home  Colonies,  as  being  in  every  way 
preferable  to  the  risk,  uncertainty,  and  expense 
attending  emigration  to  distant  shores,  one  or 
other  of  which  modes  of  relief  being  unavoidable, 
as  a  means  of  averting  the  calamities  which 
threaten  the  destruction  of  those  whose  labour  is 
their  only  resource. 

That  by  the  accumulation  of  a  fund,  by  means  of 
small  subscriptions,  the  trades  would  be  enabled 
to  rent  or  purchase  land,  and  place  thereon  their 
unemployed  members  and  families. 

That,  in  proportion  as  they  might  drain  off  indi- 
viduals to  the  land,  the  superabundance  of  la- 
bourer!?  in  their  respective  txades  would  be 
reduced  ;  so  that  those  who  might  have  no  desire 
for  this  new  mode  of  life  would  be  enabled  to  en- 
joy the  old  with  greater  freedom  and  security, 
and  are,  therefore,  as  much  interested  in  the  es- 
tablishmeni  of  Home  Colonies  as  those  who  may 
become  members  of  them,  inasmuch  as  thev 
would  acquire  new  vigour  and  become  more 
powerful,  and,  through  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
would  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  demand  a  re- 
munerative price  for  their  labour,  and  break 
down  the  tyranny  generated  under  a  conscious 
weakness  of  the  producers  of  wealth. 

That  those  who  may  occupy  the  land,  from  the 
gieat  amount  of  wealth  they  must  create  under 
a  system  of  united  production  and  consumption, 
Would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  return  the  capi- 
tal advanced  for  their  original  outfit. 

That  the  capital  80  returned,  which  the  traders 
would  receive  periodically,  together  with  their 
own  additional  accumulations,  would  enable  them 
to  establish  colonies  from  time  to  time,  to  an  im- 


limited  extent,  and   thus  throw   off  their  super- 
abundance. 

Unionist.  How  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about  ? 
The  expenditure  would  be  enormous  ;  far  above  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  trai^ts. 

S.  This  subject  would  not  have  been  broached  by 
me,  had  I  not  been  prepared  to  show  that  the  means 
for  accomplishing  the  object  rec(»mmended  are  en- 
tirely within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes.  The 
immense  sums  of  money  which  the  trades  have  ex- 
pended in  strikes,  is  sufficient  to  Convince  any  one 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  trades.  From  a  calcula- 
tion which  has  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
some  of  the  most  practical  men  in  the  country,  it  ap- 
pears that  500  persons,  consisting  of  110  men,  110 
women,  and  '-iSO  children,  located  in  1000  acres  of 
land,  and  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  would  require  a  capital  of 
21,380/.,  which,  after  feeding,  clothing,  and  educating 
the  500  persons,  would  leave  a  surplus  of  5,651/. 
After  deducting  the  interest  of  capital  lent  to  the 
colonists,  at  5  per  cent.,  including  rent  and  all  other 
charges,  amounting  to  3,619/.,  a  yearly  profit  of  2,032/. 
would  be  realized,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debts.  By  this  means,  110  men  and 
their  families  would  be  effectually  removed  from  the 
labour-market,  without  costing  the  trades  a  single 
shilling,  as  the  whole  of  the  capital  borrowed,  with 
interest  thereon,  would  be  returned  in  a  few  years. 
We  have  l)efore  observed  on  the  enormous  loss  sus- 
tained by  a  trade  of  500  men,  having  100  of  its  mem- 
hers  to  support  in  idleness,  amounting  annually  to  tlie 
sum  of  2,600/.,  or  2a.  6d.  per  week  out  of  the  wages 
of  the  400  in  employment.  By  the  plan  I  recommend, 
a  LOAN  of  one  shilling  weekly  is  all  that  would  be 
required.  If  we  suppose  an  union  of  ten  trades,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  carrying  into  effeci  a  system  of  home 
colonization,  each  trade  comprising  on  an  average 
1000  men,  tht  total  number  being  10,000  individudlf, 
a  weekly  subscription  of  one  shilling  by  10,000  per- 
sons  would  realize  23,000/.  a  year,  which  would  b<3 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  required  outlay.  By 
the  variety  of  trades  the  colony  would  thus  comprise, 
they  would  contain  the  means  at  once  of  satisfying  all 
their  more  ini[)ortant  wants,  and  ultimately  becoitie 
entirely  independent  of  external  society.  Many  ad- 
vantages would  suggest  themselves  in  their  progress  ; 
for  when  the  different  trades  shall  be  placed  in  a  more 
independent  and  healthy  condition,  which  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  I'oor-house  as  a  refuge  in  which  to  spend 
the  evening  of  a  laborious  jife  ;  but  that  they  will  as. 
pire  to  something  more  worthy  of  men  wjfiose  lives 
have  been  wasted  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  others, 
and  that  arrangements  will  ultimately  be  made,  by 
means  of  a  superannuation  fund,  to  secure  to  the  de- 
cayed members  of  the  respective  trades  a  weekly 
allowance  for  their  maintenance,  should  the  principle 
of  home  colonization  not  be  efficiently  attractive  to 
induce  its  general  adoption  ;  and  where  could  th« 
superannuated  metnbers  expend  such  allowance  to  so 
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much  advantage,  so  agreeably,  or  lire  more  happily, 
than  in  the  colonies  they  themselves  had  assisted  in 
establishing  ?  And  would  not  the  colonists'  be  bound 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  -afTection  to  render  the 
lives  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care  as  happy  as 
their  declining  years  might  he  susceptible  1  This,  my 
friends,  is  my  view  of  the  important  subject  before  us, 
and  1  trust  I  may  be  permitied  to  call  it  "  no  f&nciful 
theory." 

We  conclude  by  recommending  every   Socialist  to 
purchase  the  work  forthwitl). 
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MEW.YORK,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEIMBER  16,  1841. 

LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 

The  Landlords  of  the  city  pf  New-York  possess  an 
extraordinary  and  unbridled  influence  over  the  indus- 
trious and  producing  classes.  For  this  effect  there 
must  be  a  number  of  causes  linked  together  in  the 
course  of  events,  over  which  perhaps  neither  they 
Dor  us,  individually,  have  any  control.  But  one  of 
them  is  certain  ;  namely,  the  amazing  and  almost 
unparalleled  influence  which  capital,  or  its  possessors, 
have  over  industry  and  the  powers  of  production  in 
our  country. 

We  have  no   reason  to  hope  that  an  aristocracy  of 
blood  will  ever  be  established  in  our  country,  so  long 
as  the  planets  shall  continue   to  roll  in  their  eternal 
orbits,  or    their  innumerable  satellites  dance   round 
their  dazzling  centre.      Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  we 
are  already   enslaved   beneath    the    iron   grasp  of  a 
monicd   aristocracy,  who  are  grinding  the  bowels  of 
the   poor  and  living  on  tho  blood  and  sweat  of  the  la- 
borious industrious  producers,  whose  existence  as  in- 
tellectual  beings,  in  many  cases,  is  almost  blotted  out, 
and  Veduced   to  a   level  with"  mere  working  animals, 
who  have  no  more  to  tlo  than  to  eat,  drink,  work,  and 
sleep,  and   perpetually  to  contribute  to  the  riches,  the 
artificial  amusements,  and,  therefore,  to  the  pride  and 
pomposity  of    a    monied   aristocracy.      This  monied 
aristocracy  might  be  divided  into  various  classes,  but 
that  class  whose  ponderous  and  terrific  power  is  more 
especially   felt  by  the  working  classes   in  New- York, 
is  the   Landlord's,  who  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their 
oppressive  d(!mands,  their  right  to  put  tlieir  own  esti- 
mate on  their  own  property.     We  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  landlords  of  New- 
York  grows  out   of  the   present  competitive  and  op- 
posing  institutions  of  society,  which  are   evidently 
founded   in  avarice  and  vice,  and  an  abject  ignorance 
of  tho  nature  of  man,  and  which  as  irrevocably  tend 


to  enrich  the  rich  and  impoverish  the  poor,  as  the 
floating  cork  is  necessarily  impelled  to  the  shure  by 
one  wave  necessarily  impelling  another.  Although 
the  Working  man  is  frequently  found  in  the  ranks  of 
tlK>se  who  uphold  the  present  oppressive  institutions  of 
society,  and  thereby  kissrs  the  chains  by  which  he  is 
bound,  yet  we  are  deterniined  to  raise  an  eurqclydon 
of  the  moral  kind,  to  chase  away  the  darkness  of  the 
soul,  expand  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the 
working  man  to  iiecl  that  there  is  an  almighty  and  n  re- 
deeming principle  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  we 
have  laid  down,  and  which  are  incontestably  deduced 
from  the  source  of  eternal  truth. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  one  point  out  of 
twenty  at  which  we  are  aiming,  and  as  a  harbinger 
of  that  new  moral  aijd  millenial  world  which  for  ages 
has  been  introduced  to  the  attention  of  man,  and 
which  is  now  re-agitated  by  the  apostles  of  our  cause, 
we  propose,  in  connection  with  tlie  "  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Human  Happiness"  to  form  an  associa- 
tion, the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  purchase  dwelling 
houses  and  land  suitable  for  building  lots,  and  let  them 
out  to  members'of  the  association,  at  a  certain  per  cent- 
age,  during  the  life  time  of  the  husband  and  his  widow, 
which  per  centage  shall  not  be  more  than  seven  per 
cent  besides  the  taxes,  &c.  After  the  lapse  of  years, 
when  the  seven  per  cent,  has  amounted  to  the  actual 
cost  of  such  dwelling  or  property,  it  shall  cea6e,'when 
he  who  has  paid  it  shall  continue  to  occupy  it  during 
the  life  of  himself  and  his  widow,  after  which  it  shall 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Society,  or  Association, 
when  another  member  of  the  Society  shall  have  the 
privilege  to  purchase  the  vacated  house,  or  property, 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  who  as  above  shall 
occupy  it  during  the  life  of  himself  and  widow  ; 
and  so  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until  it  is 
presumed  that  pauperism  would  be  prevented  from 
vast  thousands  of  men,  widows,  and  fntherless  chil- 

dren.  :  p» 

It  is  also  presumed  that  the  above  association  will 
pass  a  direct  and  positive  law  against  charging  inter- 
est for  salaries  of  any  officers  of  the  said  society  ;  or 
if,  through  the  multiplicity  of  business,  it  should  be 
deemed  necessary  to  employ  Secretaries,  Agents,  «fec., 
they  must  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  raised  independent 
of,  or  apart  from  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

There  are  none  of  us  but  who  feel  oppressed  by  the 
present  enormous  and  extravagant  rents  :  it  must, 
therefore,  evidtntly  be  our  duty  to  make  use  of  all  the 
moral,  righteous,  and  persuasive  means  in  our  power 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  oppressive  rents  under 
which  we  are  labouring.     And,  although  we  have  a 
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better  and  a  more  eflTectual  means  within  our  power  to 
relieve  ourselves  from  the  grievous  burthens  under 
which  we  labour,  yet,  as  the  public  mind  is  not  pre. 
pared  for  those  means,  we  must  for  the  present  con- 
'tent  ourselves  with  gaining  one  point  out  of  twenty. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a 
better,  plan  than  to  form  an  Association,  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  provide  each  of  its  members  with  a 
dwelling,  from  whence  the  relentless  and  scowling 
mandate  of  an  insatiable  landlord  cannot  eject,  nor 
penury,  nor  ur»toward  circumstances  be  capable  of 
driving  them  from  thence. 

We  are  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen  who  are 
land  and  money  holders,  and  who,  we  are  sure,  would 
lend  us  every  assistance  in  this  important  undertak- 
ing. Therefore,  reader,  let  us  have  your  corres- 
pondence on  this  momentous  subject,  let  five  or  six 
working  men  assemble  tegefher  on  this  subject  in 
every  ward  in  the  city,  let  them  engage  a  room  for  a 
public  meeting,  and  if  no  one  is  found  willing  to 
address  them  on  this  subject,  our  humble  services 
shall  be  at  their  command.  Let  the  tables  at  66  El- 
dridge  St.  be  loaded  with  their  requests,  until  better  and 
more  eloquent  tongues  can  be  employed  in  this  noble 
enterprize.  Let  the  working  and  industrious  men  be 
on  the  alert,  let  them  rally  round  the  standard  from 
whence  the  dazzling  light  that  points  the  way  to 
emancipation  shall  be  emitted,  and  where  the  forge 
of  truth  shall  be  applied  to  the  iron  mauacles  by 
which  the  working  men  and  the  industrious  producers 
have  been  bound  for  ages,  but  which  in  these  latter 
days  have  been  more  galling  than  usual.  This  is  the 
hour  when  external  circumstances  may  be  created  to 
induce  the  working  man  to  strike  for  liberty  and  com- 
plete  emancipation  from  the  growing,  selfish,  and  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  those  who  have  made  laws  to 
suit  their  own  purposes,  by  virtue  of  which  they  have 
the  power  to  turn  the  industrious  man  into  the  street, 
or  by  their  unparalleled  avaricious  demands  to  extract 
the  fruits  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  working 
man,  who  toils  for  the  good  of  others,  sweats  to  give 
them  pleasure,  and  groans  to  give  them  life. 

The  working  man  produces  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  from  the  bespangled  diamond  that  adorns  the 
crown  of  the  august  monarch,  the  stately  palace 
with  its  architectural  grandeur  and  cloud  clapped 
towers,  the  beautified  city  with  its  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  splendid  mansions,  arcades,  and  tow- 
ering temples,  down  to  the  village  cot,  the  homely  shed, 
and  the  shoe  that  is  worn  by  the  parish  pauper — all, 
yea  all,  alike  are  produced  by  the  working  man. 


But  why  should  he  toil  while  others  play,  sow  while 
others  reap,  produce  wealth  while  others  by  viciatcd 
arrangements  take  it  away  from  him  ?  Can  munifi- 
cent God  be  the  author  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Shall 
they  be  attributed  to  the  impartial  laws  of  nature,  or 
to  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  that  power  which  controls 
the  atom  and  superintends  the  aggregate ;  0  blasphe- 
mous mind,  callous  heart,  and  morbid  soul,  that  can 
without  compunction  attribute  such  a  state  of  things 
to  him  who  "  is  too  wise  to  hear,  and  too  good  to  be 
unkind." 

We  therefore  say  that  it  is  right,  perfectly  right,  to 
form  the  above  association,  by  whicli  the  working 
man  shall  be  relieved  from  one  of  the  greatest  evils  un- 
der which  he  is  labouring  ia  this  city. 

Therefore  let  every  reader,  who  has  the  same  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  be  forward  to  make  it  known. 
Let  us  assemble  together  to  strengthen  each  others 
feelings,  confirm  each  others  hopes,  and  form  a  con- 
stitution which  shall  ia  the  end  guarantee  to  us  the 
grand,  the  noble,  and  the  philanthropic  object  alluded 
to  above.         ...    ,,..."-,-.,■.   •-■-.■.    ......  ,.,•,.•,....,,  ,. 


:X)  l-iv 


OUR  MEETING. 

A  Theological  controversy  is  now  going  on  at  ou  r 
place  of  meeting,  98  Wooster  St.,  near  Spring. 

It  is  to  be  resumed  next  Sunday  Evening  at  7 
o'clock,  all  are  invited  tc  attend.     Scats  are  free. 

There  has  been  a  nightly,  underhanded,  and  some- 
what malignant  attempt  to  stop  this  controversy,  by 
secretly  taking  the  room  out  of  our  hands,  and  crowd- 
ing another  subject  on  the  attention  of  tlie  people. 
The  majority  of  tlic  congregation  have  overruled,  and 
by  their  vote  have  decided  that  the  controversy  shall 
go  on,  we  hope  our  friends  will  rally  round  the  stand 
and  save  us  from  oppression  and  encroachment 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


THE    FUTURE. 


Shall  it  be  ever  thus  ?  Shall  the  wheels  of  time 
move  onward  in  their  unvarying  progress,  day  follow 
day,  and  generation  succeed  generation,  and  yet  the 
spirit  of  Democracy  be  at  a  stand  still  ?  Shall  the  in- 
aleniablc  rights  and  liberties  of  man  be  withheld  save 
to  the  favoured  few,  and  that  which  God  gave  in  com- 
mon to  all  be  snatched  away  from  the  grasp  of  the 
many,  obliging  them  to  struggle  and  toil  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence  because  the  grasping 
and  inordinate  desires'  of  some  may  be  gratified  by  an 
unhealthy    indulgence  in  pleasures  that  enervate  the 


andMillennial  Harbinger. 
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body  and  subdue  the  mind?  Forbid  it  spirit  of  so- 
ciety !  We  will  yet  hope  that  in  the  wide  spread  for- 
ests of  the  west,  a  society  will  iu  time  be  established 
whose  ground  work  shall  be  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
aleniable  rights  of  all  men  to  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious equality.  An  equal  and  common  right  to  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
to  the  fi»h  of  the  stream,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  flow- 
era  of  the  field,  the  Tresh  breeze  of  Heaven,  and  to  all 
those  blessings  which  the  Creator  of  the  universe  so 
munificently  has  poured  forth  over  this  fruitful  and 
abundant  liiml.  Under  such  a  state  of  society  only 
can  a  pure  democracy  exist,  for  in  any  other,  where 
the  sliglitest  ineqirxlity  is  allowed  in  any  way  or  shape, 
the  strong  man  is  sure  to  encroach  upun  the  rights  of 
the  weak — the  cunning  man  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
simple-minded  and  the  unwary,  and  the  idle  and  dissi- 
pated upon  the  happiness  of  the  industrious  and  hard- 
working. But  upon  the  broad  basis  upon  which  we 
propose  to  build  a  pure  democracy ;  as  there  would  be 
no  room  for  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings  ;  fruitless 
desires,  and  longings-after  what  could  not  be  possess- 
ed, there  would  therefore  be  no  temptation  to  do  wrong, 
for  no  man  could  say  that  aught  that  ha  possessed  was 
his  own,  as  they  would  have  all  things  id  common. 

Peace  and  good  will  would  then  flourish  among 
mankind,  love  to  their  neighbours  as  to  themselves 
would  fill  the  bosoms  of  all,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  re. 
publicanism,  would  take  up  its  abode  amongst  men, 
the  dream  of  the  poet,  the  desire  of  the  philosopher, 
the  hope  of  the  christian  would  then  be  realized, 

And  earth  again  would  then  an  Eden  be 
.       And  man  an  image  of  the  deity. 


THE  POET. 

The  world  is  not  for  hi™  nor  such  aa  he, 
Whose  hearts  are,  like  the  Nightingale's,  all  song 
And  melody — he  fain  would  dream  that  wrong, 
Cold  hate,  and  selfishness,  may  never  be 
Sown  on  his  path  by  time,  that  ever  free 
From  the  low  Pas-jions  of  the  wrangling  Throng, 
His  Soul  may  dwell  apart!  alas,  erelong. 
He  loo  must  pluck  from  o(T  Life's  bitter  Tree 
The  Fruit  of  Knowledge  like  the  rest,  and  know 
Youth's  Eilengfttcs  are  shut  on  him  for  aye  ! 
That  througli  thin  world  of  Prose  he  too  must  go, 
Must  see  Ms  i)right  world  fading  far  away, 
Compelled  to  draw  the  Breath,  .10  vile  and  low, 
As  seems  to  him,  of  this  familiar  day  ! — 

DUTY. 

Would  every  man  but  of  his  duty  do 
A  tithe,  this  Earth  were  as  a  Paradise  ! 
Then  would  the  victory  be  for  the  wise, 
The  good,  the  virtuous,  and  not  unto 


The  sword,  the  spear,  the  brute-strong,  who  undo 

Their  fellow-men  and  rend  in  twain  the  ties 

Which  bind  all  hearts  to  holy  ministries  :  ■  . 

Those  ministries,  which,  like  pure  ore,  thro'  •  *    ,  .■ 

The  common  bosom  of  this  weekdaylife  ;  , 

But  we  do  lend  ourselves  to  brutish  strife, 

Blind  tools  in  a  blind  hand  :  we  violate  j,. 

Truth,  Justice,  Mercy,  and  ourselves  deprive 

Of  their  high  blessmgs,  learnings,  but  two  late. 

That  on  all  sin  self-punishment  must  wait. — H.  Ellison. 


THOS  W.  HARPER'S  COU(;H  MEDICINE  for  the  cure  of  all  disrase* 
of  the  Luii);s  ;  it  is  a  (iiediciiie  that  has  been  out  before  the  public  for 
nine  years,  anU  it  is  well  known  in  Europe  as  woll  as  America.  It  cures 
the  following;  coniplainis— Asthma,  Phthisic,  Inflammation  on  the  Lunjjs 
Spitting  of  Ulood,  &c.     Price  12t  iicnts,  7.>  cents,  $1  2.'>,  and  $2  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  tho  otiice  of  the  proprietress,  57^  Bowery, 
and  by  authorized  agents,  namely,  W.  Van  EmlJurgh.  311  Pearl  street, 
John  B.  Dodd,  0)3  Broadway,  and  corner  o(  Ninth  street  and  Broadway, 
Galen  Hunter,  l()8  Sixth  Avenue,  Alfred  Flill,  2ll8  Greenwich  street,  VVm. 
Maunder,  37  Hudson  street,  Win  UriHhuiii,  corner  of  Avenue  D  and  Hous- 
ton street,  Stanburv  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-second  street, 
T.  W.  Bett.s,  3114  Iluilson  street,  E.  H.  Cotlon, '-ivi  Bleecker  street,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Milnor.  IKJ  Broadway,  Dr.  Lee,  440  tJiand  street,  James  II.  Hart,  corner 
of  Chamber  street  anil  iJroadway,  and  corner  of  Hudson  and  Noith  Moore 
street,  Daniel  H.  Burtuell,  19  Third  Avenue,  B.  Quackenbush,  7(19  Green- 
wich street,  and  29(i  Spring  street,  J-  Wendover,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

PEASE'S  CANDV,  4')  Division  street —I  have  been  troubled  with  a  ter- 
rible alarming  cough,  which  settled  on  my  linigs,  and  ttireate  ed  al- 
most immediate  death.  I  made  use  of  many  cough  remedies  without  ex- 
periencing any  relief,  :iiid  was  imluced  to  make  trial  of  Pea.se's  Hoarhouiid, 
which  aflforded  imuii'<li;ite  relief  ami  now  enjoy  as  good  health,  if  not  better, 
ttian  1  have  for  ten  vears,  ami  would  comnn'nd  it  10  all. 

t).   B.  MESS1.RVE    121  Firat  street. 

A  VALUABLE  REMEDV.— To  Messrs  Pease  &  Sons,  45  Divi.sion 
street-  Your  valuable  preparation  of  Iloarhound  deserves  a  few  re- 
marks from  my  own  experienct;.  Being  in  the  liabil  of  addressing  frecpient- 
ly  large  meeting's,  and  my  con.stitMtion  rendered  susceptible  of  cold  from  a 
seafaring  life.  I  found  my  strength  anil  health  gradually  decaying,  <ny  spirits 
sinking,  my  lungs  failing,  and  my  voice  faltering  fast  In  fact,  I  had  lost  all 
hopes,  and  every  hour  tearful  of  bursting  a  blood  vessel,  when  your  Hoar- 
hound  Candy,  and  the  cures  it  had  iflTecled,  reached  me.  I  believe  1  look 
but  one  packsige,  when  every  unfavorable  symptom  disappeared,  and  my 
general  health  improved.  I  feel  now  regenerated  so  completely,  that  I  atu 
freely  empowered  to  act  and  speak  belfer  than  I  did  three  years  ago.  My 
appetite  i.s  good,  and  my  general  health  restored.  You  can  make  any  use 
you  please  with  thi.s  certificale,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  wjtiihold 
from  the  public  as  well  as  yourself 

J.  WELCH,  144  Gold  street,  Brooklyn. 

Each  package  of  the  genuine  Pease's  Candy  is  signed  J.  Pease  and  Son. 

Closed  on  the  Satibath  — .^srents :  Ru.sliton  <fe  Aspinwall  in  all  three 
stores;  Gabandam.  .W  Sixth  .\ venue  ;  Allison,  48S  Grand  street;  Azford. 
1.9.3  Bowery;  Wood,  corner  of  (Jrand  and  Division  street;  Woorter,  304 
Second  street  ;  Timpson,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  .streets  ;  Stuart, 
corner  of  Houston  and  Clinton  and  Houston  street ;  Pickford,  corner  of 
Goerck  and  Stanton  street ;  Swartz,  31  East  Broadway;  Wadsworth,  Pro- 
vidence, R  I. ;  R.  I.  Hays,  139  Fulton  street,  Brookfyn,  and  also  by  most 
of  the  respectable  Druguists  and  Grocers  in  the  city 

N.  H.— Pedlars  and  ("onfectiouers  do  not  sell  Pease's  Candy.  Each  agent 
who  sells  the  genuine  has  a  certificate  ofagency,  signed  by  the  proprietors, 

J.  PEASE  A;  SONS,  45  Division  street. 


TERMS.— TiiK  New  Moral  Wo.iLo  icill  be  pub- 
lished every  tivo  xceeks,  nnlil  there  are  Five  Hundred 
Subscribers,  xvhen  it  shall  become  a  weekly  publication 
at  $2  per  aimwn,  or  $1  25  for  six  months,  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

Every  one  who  signs  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a 
yearly  Suhscriber,  txcept  it  is  otherioise  txpressed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  0/  signing 

Per$ons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying 
at  Pheliin's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham  street. 

No  paper  ic///  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is 
given,  and  all  arrears  are  paid. 

Agents  (or  this  Paper. — Mr.  Bahtlky,  Toronto, 
Canada  ;   Mr.  Ashton,  Puwtticket,  Mass. 

N".  B. — M  communications  to  tht  Editor^  mtut  be 
directed  to  98  Wooster  street,  or  66  Eldridge  Street  ; 
at  any  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promoting 
of  Human  Happiness,  Jree  of  Postage, 
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VARIETY. 


Who'll  turn  thb  Grindstone  ! — When  I  was  a 
little  boy,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  remember  one  cold  win- 
ter's morning  1  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with 
an  axe  on  his  shoulder  :  '<  My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  '*  has 
your  father  a  grindstone?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  said  I.  "You 
are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he,  '*  will  you  let  me  grind 
my  axe  ou  it?"  Pleased  with  his  compliment  of  *'fine 
little  fellow,"  <•  O  yes,  Sir,"  I  answered,  it  is  down  in 
the  shop;"  ''and  will  you,  my  man,"  said  he,  patting 
me  on  the  head,  "  get  a  little  hot  water?'  How  could 
1  refuse  ?  I  ran,  and  soon  brought  a  kettle-full.  '•  How 
old  are  you,  and  what's  your  name  ?"  continued  he  ; 
without  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  one  of 
the  finest  lads  that  1  havpi  ever  seen  ;  will  you  just  turn 
a  few  minutes  for  me?"  Tickled  with  the  flattery,  like 
a  little  fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the 
day.  It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  1 
was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school. bell  rung,  and 
I  could  not  getaway  ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  it 
was  not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  the  axe  was 
sharpened,  and  the  man  turned  to  me  with  "  now,  you 
little  rascal,  you've  played  the  truant,  scud  to  school 
or  you'll  catch  it.'*  Alas!  thought  I,  it  was  hard 
enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day,  but  uow  to 
be  called  a  little  rascal,  was  too  much.  It  sunk  deep 
in  my  mind,  and  often  have  1  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  the  merchant  over  polite  to  his  custo- 
mers,— begging  them  to  taste  a  little  brandy,  and 
throwing  his  goods  on  the  counter, — thinks  I  that 
man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I  see  a  man  flatter- 
ing the  people,  making  great  professions  of  attachment 
to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant — methinks, 
look  out  good  people :  that  fellow  would  set  you  turn- 
ing  grindstones.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into 
office  by  party  spirit — without  a  single  qualification 
to  render  liim  either  respectable  or  useful,-^alas  !  me- 
thinks, deluded  people,  you  are  doomed  for  a  season  to 
turn  the  grindstone  for  a  booby  ! — Journal  of  Coin- 
mtrce. 

In  general  it  becomes  us  rather  to  seek  points  of 
agreement  than  points  of  difference  ;  but  when  points 
of  difference  are  to  he  discussed,  give  the  discussion 
the  character  of  a  joint  search  after  Irulh — an  enquiry 
by  which  both  are  to  be  benefited,  rather  than  of  con- 
tention for  victory  or  an  exhibition  of  dogmatism. — 
Benthom. 

Fear  often  provokes  danger  that  it  dreads,  and  the 
insults  upon  innocence  which  suspicion  inflicts,  the 
natural  impulse  of  retaliation  will  often  revenge — 
revenge  by  the  fatal  expedient  of  becoming  guilty. — 
JVIrs.  Grimstone. 

The  condition  of  States. — If  we  turn  from  the 
foreign  transactions  of  states  wilh  each  other,  to  the 
principles  of  their  domestic  policy,  we  shall  not  find 
much  greater  reason  to  be  satisfied.  A  numerous  class 
of  mankind  are  held  down  in  a  state  of  abject  penury, 
and  are  continually  prompted  by  disappointment  and 
distress  to  commit  violence  upon  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbours.     The  only  mode  which  is  employed 


to  repress  this  violence  and  to  maintain  the  order  and 
peace  of  society,  is  punishment.  Whips,  axes,  and 
gibbets,  dungeons,  chains,  and  racks,  are  the  most  ap. 
proved  methods  of  persuading  men  to  obedience^  and 
impressing  upon  their  minds  the  lessons  of  reason.  Han- 
dreds  of  victims  are  annually  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  positive  law  and  political  institution. — Godioin, 

Truth  is  horn  with  iis,  and  we  must  do  violence  to 
our  nature  to  shake  off  oar  teracity. 

I  regard  the  understanding,  the  virtue,  the  genius  of 
man,  as  the  product  of  instruction — Helveiiiis. 

"  Gathrr  up  the  Fkaombnts." — The  precept  ap- 
plies  to  the  improvement  of  time.  No  one  resolves 
deliberately  on  sinking  years,  or  cen  moutha,i  n  utter 
idleness  and  unprofitableness.  And  yet  the  waste  even 
of  years  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  human  life.  (A  lit- 
tle carelessness  in  scattering  will  baffle  much  careful- 
nesfin  accumulating.)  They  go  in  fragments.  The 
years  are  spent  in  weeks  or  days,  and  the  days  in  hours, 
and  the  hours  in  minutes.  We  reckon  twenty-four 
hours  to  one  day  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  day  in 
reference  to  man's  voluntary  power  over  it,  its  dispos- 
ability  for  purposes  of  improvement  or  enjoyment,  a 
very  large  deduction  must  be  made.  Taking  away  the 
sc'isons  of  rest  and  food,  and  passing  from  place  to 
place,  those  whose  circumstances  give  them  most  com- 
mand  over  their  time,  have  only  a  day  of  little  more 
than  half  that  amount.  Their  loss  of  an  hour  a  day 
is  a  loss  of  nearly  a  mouth  a^year — a  loss  of  almost  fire 
years  in  a  life  of  sixty.  But  with  the  great  majority, 
the  day  which  they  command  is  only  a  fraction  of  this. 
Their  time  is  necessarily  sold  for  the  purchase  of  the 
means  of  physical  support.  They  have  bought  bread 
with  il,  and  it  is  gone.  Their  day,  their  profitable  and 
disposable  day,  for  intellectual  and  moral  purposes,  is 
seldom  more  than  three  or  four  hours;  and  in  wasting 
only  half  an  hour  each  day,  they  fling  away  ten  years 
out  of  their  threescore  and  ten,  should  they  have  so 
many.  A  few  calculations  of  this  sort  would  make 
them  as  astonis  hed  as  the  disciples  whre  at  tee  bas- 
kets which  their  fragments  filled. 

There  are  quite  as  surprising  things  in  nature  as  in 
miracle  ;  and  they  both  enforce  ilie  same  moral  admoni- 
tions, and  warn  us  against  despising  fragments. 
Gather  them  up  ;  if  nothing  should  be  lost,  surely  not 
time,  the  most  precious  of  ail,  and  the  most  hopelessly 
irrecoverable  when  once  it  is  wasted. —  ^V.  J  Fox. 


t'O-  THE  MAYOR  desires  to  see  all  persons  of 
either  sex  who  were,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  25th  July 
last,  along  the  embankment  at  Weekawken,  New 
Jersey,  or  at  the  public  house  at  the  end  of  the  em- 
banknient.  They  will  please  call  on  him  at  the  May- 
or's Ofiice,  in  the  City  Hall,  on  any  day  between  the 
hours  of  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  or  communi- 
cate to  him  under  their  signature  where  and  when  they 
may  be  seen. 

The  Editors  of  each  paper  in  the  city  will  please 
give  this  two  insertions,  and  send  their  dills  to  the 
Mayor's  Office. 

New.  York,  Sept.  6,1841. 
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^nd  iltilUnnial   (^atbingtt. 


<•  I  am  M  mna,  and  deem  aathiniK  which  relnten  t«  a  man  Mtvisa  !•  air  ferlins*.'' 
"  Plata  in  mr  frivad,  Sacrauw  i«  my  frirad,  hat  Trath  i»  aiare  ntj  rricad." 


«£▼.   4.   M.   HOHNEK, 
EDITOtt. 
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.    ContifiurJ  from  No.   15.    "■;;'-.' 


A/r.  Sidney  touches  avMltur  sprlvg.,  and  tfte  small 
stage  rejtreseTUs  Mount  Ida  on  one  side,  and  tJic  sea 

. .  on  the  other,  and  in  the  centre,  a  incture  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Figures  reirrcsenting  the  heathen 
gods,  Charon,  ^T.,  meutioued  in  the  Pantheon, 
come  oui  and  go  throvgh  a  variety  of  iierformances. 

"'  Tra.  If  it  be  necessary  for  boys  to  know  anything 
about  the  celebrated  mythology  of  antiquity,  we  con- 
ceive that  this  exhibition  is  quite  sufficient  for  that 
pjirpose,  without  loading  their  memories  with  the 
silly,  and  often  obscene,  tales  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phosis. 

^  Leon.  Is  it  not  strange  that  our  principal  school- 
master should  load  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion with  the  indelicate  and  silly  trash  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  and  then  wonder  that  they  are  not 
more  moral  and  intellectual  ? 

Moore.  Men  are  growiitg  too  wise  to  suffer  much 
longor  such  dangerous  inconsistency  ;  and  when  they 
bettf  r  understand  the  effects  of  circumstances  upon 
ihf  human  .^onduct,  they  will  shudder  with  horror  at 
the  ihouslit  of  casting  the  seeds  of  vice  into  the  hu- 
mini  heart,  when  it  is  most  likely  to  retain  and  nour- 
ish them.  ' 

Well.  Pray  attend  ;  we  are  going  to  see  some  new 
«ight. 

.T  ■ 

£  The  scenery  an  the  stage  is  changed  to  afield,  sur^ 
roundefl  with  water  and  trees.  \Figurcs  of  beasts, 
•  J      birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  retnarkahlc  trees,  are 
?       moved  abotit  in  various  directions. 

Sid.  This  part  of  our  dramatic  proceedings  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  tlie  youngest  children,  es- 
pecially when  I  imitate  the  habits  of  the  different 
aoifnals,  and  make  the  figures  appear  to  relate  their 
■adventures. 


Tydl.  I  have  actually  seen  the  little  rogues  roll 
upon  the  floor  for  joy,  and  almost  die  of  laughing. 

Moore.  Depend  upon  it,  after  this  exhibition  we 
hear  nothing  from  these  urchins,  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  about  dogs,  lions,  crocodiles.  Sec. 

Leon.  If  I  understood  one  of  you  gentlemen  cor* 
rectly,  you  informed  me  that  you  had  a  small  mena- 
gerie, which  I  should  think  would  be  much  better 
for  the  improvement  of  the  youngsters,  than  even 
these  clever  puppet  shows. 

Tra.  At  present  our  menagerie  is  very  small,  and 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  substitute  these 
wooden  figures  in  their  place.  Rest  assured,  when- 
ever we  have  an  opportunity,  we  give  the  young 
people  an  insight  into  the  habits  of  living  animals. 
Accordingly,  we  have  in  our  possession,  and  partly 
for  that  very  purpose,  beavers,  rabbits,  horses,  dogs, 
bees,  silk-worms,  and  some  other  living  creatures, 
which  greatly  amuse  children,  and  awaken  in  their 
bosoms  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 
When  Solomon  said,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard, consider  her  ways  and  be  wise,"  he  gave  a 
useful  direction  to  all  parents  and  teachers  to  make 
their  children  familiarly  acquainted  "  with  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts." 

Lvon.  See,  Mr.  Sidney  is  coming  forward.  I  am 
afraid  we  iiave  tired  your  patience  with  our  imperti- 
nent observations. 

Sid.  1  had  a  great  many  more  of  my  dramatic 
pieces  for  your  inspection  ;  but  I  think  we  shall  not 
have  time  to  attend  to  some  other  things  in  the 
school,  if  we  devote  so  much  of  our  attention  to  on« 
subject.  , 

Leon.  I  should  wish  to  be  guided  by  your  direc- 
tions, only  do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  un- 
dervalue your  peribnnances.  I  have  for  many  years 
been  persuaded  that  such  a  medium  of  instruction, 
when  conducted  judiciously,  would  produce  the 
best  effects  upon  tlie  heart  and  iinderstanding  of  th« 
spectators. 
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:  T||a.  ft^;^  on|y  abo^  a  we«k  since  that  I  was 
ml4i|g\f>f  die  elTects  \viich  siniilfr  sho^n  produce 
upon'  diwhote  people.  Thfe  national  dramas  of  the 
Javanese,  or  scenic  shadows,  are  common  in  almost 
every  family  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  puppet  show,  and 
represent  some  of  the  principal  occurrences  in  their 
history.  The  interest  excited  (says  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles)  by  such  spectacles,  connected  with  national 
recollections,  is  almost  inconceivable.  The  eaijer 
multitude  will  sit  listening  with  rapturous  delight  and 
profound  attention  for  whole  nights  to  these  rude 
dramas.  By  means  of  them  the  lower  class  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cient legends  of  the  country,  and  with  their  verna- 
cular language. 

Sid.  V.'^ell,  gentlemen,  since  you  are  so  pleased 
with  my  automatons,  I  will  show  you  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  was  constructed  by  a 
boy  of  fifteen  in  our  community,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  French  Academy.  It  represents 
three  pieces  of  clockwork ;  first,  a  castle,  with  a 
faithful  picture  of  feudal  manners  and  customs  ;  sec- 
ondly, a  bird's-eye  view  of  London,  with  the  people 
engaged  in  various  employments;  and  thirdly,  the 
interior  of  our  community,  with  what  is  most  inter- 
esting to  a  stranger. 

\^Hr7inf  cnmcs  foruuird. 

Henry.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  say  that  this  piece  of 
clockwork  is  not  quite  finished.  1  took  it  to  pieces 
tu  make  some  alterations  in  it.  It  shall,  however, 
be  soon  put  together,  and  then  I  will  carry  it  to  our 
visitor's  apartment,  and  explain  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  to  him. 

Leon.  What !  is  your  son  a  mechanic,  friend 
Wellborn  .''  I  shall  be  quite  anxious  to  see  his  work- 
manship. 

Well.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  so  improved 
ID  mechanics  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  piece  of  clock- 
work ;  although  both  his  mother  and  myself  noticed 
that  he  had  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  we  iustanily 
cojisidered  it  our  duty  to  cultivate  it,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  might  be  useful  to  himself  and  to  our 
brother  co-operators. 

Sid.  Whenever  I  perceive  in  the  behavior  of  a 
child  a  particular  taste,  propensity,  organ,  or  whatever 
metaphysicians  may  term  our  natural  inclinations,  I 
communicate  the  result  of  my  observations  to  the 
superititendents,  and  they  then  determine  what  art 
or  science  the  child  should  particularly  attend  to. 

Tra.  Not  that  we  would  treat  any  child  as  be- 
longing to  a  particular  caste,  or  exclude  bim  frQiQ 
any  privileges  belonging  to  our  society.  All  tb« 
members  of  this  community  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
fhe  whole  of  its  advantages  ;  but  as  their  ^ppinesfr 
k  our  leading  object,  we  provide  him  witb  fiU-  IJMfc 


means  to  follow  that,  pursuit  which  js  most  congenial 
to  his  disposition. 

Leon.  Really,  my  good  Jriends,  you  need  not 
have  taken  the  pains  of  telling  me  that  you  are  no 
re$])ecter9  of  persons.  Never  was  there  so  much 
equality  to  be  found  among  any  body  of  men,  as  1 
have  witnessed  in  your  community.  But,  to  change 
the  subject,  why  are  you  going  to  send  Heniv's 
piece  of  mechanism  to  Franco.'' 

Well.  Because  we  have  expericiicfd  particular 
attention  iVom  the  members  of  the  Fiench  Academy. 
Some  of  them  have  been  so  obliging  as  lo  jtiesent 
us  with  an  automaton,  which  gives  our  young  people 
the  most  faithful  view  they  can  |)o.'<!;ibly  form  of  the 
nature  and  mechanism  of  the  human  bodv.  It 
stands  in  the  next  room,  and  when  1  lectme  on  anat- 
omy, I  do  assure  you  1  make  great  use  of  it  in  tlis 
way  of  illustration. 

Tni.  As  soon  as  the  boys  and  girls  are  of  a  prop- 
er age,  they  are  not  only  taught  anatomy,  hut  almost 
every  thing  which  leads  them  to  value  ilieir  health 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  existence.  When 
they  behold  their  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  "  kept 
in  tune  by  wholesome  food,  pure  air,  exercise,  and 
serenity  of  mind,  they  are  taught  to  avoid  everything 
that  is  calculated  to  unstring  the  beautiful  but  com- 
plicated workmanship  of  the  Almighty. 

Moore.  Rest  well  satisfied  that  if  the  poor  unfort- 
unate gluttons  and  drunkards,  in  your  large  towns, 
had  been  early  taught  the  economy  of  the  human 
frame,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  various  meat* 
and  drinks,  they  would  seldom  have  poured  so  much 
liquid  fire  and  poisonous  food  into  their  intestines. 

Leon.  True;  and  your  remark  is  only  another  il- 
lustration of  a  celebrated  writer's  remark,  viz.  "that 
ignorance  is  the  impure  and  muddy  fountain  from 
whence  nine-tenths  of  the  vice,  misery,  and  crim» 
to  be  fuund  in  the  world  are  really  derived." 

[To  he  continued.'^  >'  ; 
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[Continued  from  No.  6,  p.  44.] 

Agreeable  to  his  promise  made  in  the  mornings 
my  acquaintance  of  the  bazaar  called  upon  me  as  i 
was  sitting  after  supper  beneath  the  palm  trees  that 
shaded  the  front  of  our  dwelling,  thinking  over  io 
my  mind  the  wonderful  and  extraordinary  resultt 
produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  this  singular  people**' 
The  usual  hospitalities  of  pipes  and  coffee  having: 
having  been  arranged,  I  commenced  at  ouce  up<Nl|>. 
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and  Millennial  Harblngef* 
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the  subject  uppermost  in  my  mind,  expressing  the 
astonishment  which  every  thing  I  saw  and  heard  nat- 
urally raised  within  me. 

"  I  confess,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  that  we  are  a  sin- 
gular people  as  it  regards  our  difference  in  manners 
and  cualoins  wiili  otiier  nations,  and  1  grieve  much. 
Oh  I'ersi.in  !  that  we  should  he  thus  singular,  inas- 
much as  so  many  of  our  fellow  men  are  shut  out 
the  maniluld  blessings  derived  from  a  s}Stem  founded 
upon  the  only  true  law  of  nature,  viz,,  that  all  men 
are  horn  free  and  equal,  and  that  wiiich  one  man 
possesses  has  no  right  lo  he  denied  to  another." 

"  What,"  said  1,  more  and  more  as;4)nished,  "do 
you  njean  to  say  that  my  Ethiopian  slave  has  as 
much  right  to   my  Camels  and  Merchandise  as  1 


e  : 


?" 


hav 

"  (Certainly,"  said  he,  "  who  made  him  thy 
slave  f " 

"  1  bought  him,"  said  I,  "  at  the  slave  market  in 
Bagdad  for  one  hundred  ounces  of  silver." 

"And  how  did  he  of  whom  thou  boughtest  him 
of  gel  him  .''  " 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  I  asked  not;  he  probably  stole 
him  from  his  country." 

"  And  who  gave  him  a  right  to  steal  him  .''" 

1  confessed  to  friend  Mirza  I  could  not  answer 
him,  so  I  turned  tiie  conversation.  "  But,"  said  I, 
*'  the  Camels  are  mine,  and  not  his  ;  he  never  toiled 
as  I  did  after  the  wealth  with  which  1  purchased 
thcin." 

"  No  !  "  said  he  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  which 
shouhl  you  suppose  toils  the  most,  the  merchant 
who  sits  quietly  upon  his  Camel,  smoking  his  clii- 
boque,  or  the  slave  who  holds  the  sun  shade  over 
his  head,  cools  him  by  fanning  him  with  feathers, 
runs  here  and  there,  lifts  the  burdens  from  the  Cam- 
els, fetches  w'ater  from  the  spring,  prepares  his  cof- 
fee, spreads  his  couch,  and  finally  while  his  master 
slumbers  in  peace,  is  made  to  keep  watch  during  the 
iiiglil  to  protect  the  caravan  from  the  prowling 
theives  of  the  desert." 

"  Vou  aie  a  strange  man,"  said  I  quite  confounded 
with  his  argument,  "  we  do  not  reason  thus  in  our 
country." 

"  Truly  you  do  not."  he  replied,  "  would  that 
you  did;  you  would  then  soon  throw  aside  the 
wicked  system  of  oppression  which  now  binds  you 
to  misery.  Look  at  this  city,  saw  you  ever  a  fairer 
one  ?  Observe  our  buildings,  our  gardens,  our 
squares  ;  can  Bagdad  boast  of  any  more  excellent .'' 
Does  the  great  Harem  of  whom  we  hear  so  much, 
own  any  thing  more  beautiful ;  and  these  are  pos- 
sess^ed  by  all  here,  while  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  his  citizens  live  in  the  most  abject  want  and  mise- 
ry.    Look  at  yon  group  of  happy  youths  and  mai- 


dens before  you  ;  do  the  gardens  and  harems  of  any 
city  contain  any  such,  or  do  they  not  rather  resemble 
what  your  poets  describe  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
blessed  abode,  the  genii  of  the  unseen  world.  Y6t 
are  they  mortal,  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  share  the 
toils  as  they  do  the  blessings  of  the  world." 

"  Methinks,"  said  I,  g'ad  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
finding  some  fault  with  him,  "  that  labor  should  be 
confined  to  those  more  athletic  and  strong ;  the  del- 
icate jjfcuth,  the  tender  maiden,  are  not  fitted  for  the 
toils  but  the  pleasures  of  life ;  let  the  strong  man  la- 
bor, nature  has  fitted  him  for  it  by  giving  him  sinews 
of  iron." 

"  And  has  not,"  he  replied,  "nature  given  to  the 
weak  and  delicate  the  same  faculties  as  to  the  strong 
man ;  w-ould  you  have  these  faculties  lie  idle  .'*  would 
you  have  them  grow  more  weakly  and  more  delicate 
from  want  of  employment?  would  you  have  tliera 
enervated  and  slothful .''  or  is  it  not  better  to  give 
them  labor  according  to  their  strength  ?  In  the  wide 
field  of  productive  industry  there  is  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  employment  suited  to  the  strength  and  abilities 
of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  Even  yon  child  sporting 
with  its  playmate  the  kid,  is  capable  of  labor,  and 
is  employed  in  producing  some\Vhat  toward  the  com- 
mon stock." 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  do  you 
compel  those  tiny  hands  to  work  .''  " 

"  Compel !  "  said  he,  "  we  do  not  compel,  we 
induce.  Action  is  an  inherent  quality  in  our  nature, 
and  the  love,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  action  is  the 
earliest  developed  of  our  faculties  ;  this  faculty  in 
the  child  we  use,  but  we  do  not  abuse  it ;  we  give  it 
something  to  work  upon,  and  that  which  you  term 
labor,  is  with  us  enjoyment." 

"  What  words  are  these .'' "  I  exclaimed  utterly 
astonished,  the  more  I  see,  and  hear,  the  more  I  ana 
bewildered  ;  what  you  say  is  so  strange,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  true,  that  I  cannot  gainsay  it." 

He  smiled  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  bidding 
me  farewcli,  promised  if  I  would  call  upon  him  in 
the  mornine  'U  the  Bazaar  to  show  me  the  practical 
working  of  iheir  system  of  industry  ;  "  after  observ- 
ing which,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  I  will  leave  it 
to  thyself  to  determine  whether  it  deserves  the  nam* 
of  labor  or  enjoyment." 

What  wonderful  things,  Oh  Mirza!  have  1  not 
heard  from  the  lips  of  this  stranger !  The  precon- 
ceived notions  of  ages  seem  to  be  fleeting  fast  from 
my  mind  ;  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  appears  to  b« 
but  foolishness  compared  to  the  simple  reasonings  oi 
this  people  ;  and  the  glories  of  the  past,  vanish  away 
as  a  dream  of  the  night  when  compared  with  the 
enlightenment  of  the  present,  and  the  brilliant  anti- 
cipations of  the  future. 
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Shocking  murder  of  Mr.  Adams — our  Printer — the 
body  discovered  on  board  a  vessel  —  arrest  of  the 
supposed  Murderer,  and  observations  on  the  charac- 
ter of  both,  showing  them  to  be  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  firm  of  Scatchard  &.  Ad- 
ams, printers,  59  Gold  street,  has  been  murdered.  He 
was  last  seen  alive  at  the  office  of  the  "  Missionary  Her- 
ald," about  4  or  5  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Sept 
17tl»,  where  he  went  to  take  a  proof.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  was  met  by  an  acquaintance  in  Broadway  about 
5  P.  M.  that  afternoon,  who  said  to  lum,  "  Colt  is  go- 
ing to  leave  the  city."  To  which,  he  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  Is  he,  then  I'll  go  and  get  the  monpy  he  owes 
me  from  him."  He  went  then,  it  is  said,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Colt's  place  of  business,  which  is  the  second 
story  of  the  granite  buildings,  corner  of  Chambers  st. 
arid  Broadway.  The  Colt  here  spoken  of  is  J.  C, 
Colt,  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Book-keeping,"  and 
brother  of  Mr.  Colt,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  re- 
peating rifles  and  pistols. 

It  appears  that  on  the  evening  of  Adams's  disap- 
pearance, the  occupants  of  the  upper  stories  of  the 
large  granite  building,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Cham- 
bers St.,  were  disturbed  by  a  mysterious  noise  and  scuf- 
fling in  the  room  of  J.  C.  Cok.  A  gentleman  named 
Wheeler,  teacher  of  penmanship,  occupying  a  room 
adJ!<ining  Colt's  suspecting  foul  play,  looked  through 
the  key  liole  of  Colt's  door  and  saw  Colt  wiishing  the 
floor.  At  a  late  hour,  looking  again,  he  saw  him  sim- 
ilarly occupied.  He  ordered  his  young  man  to  watch 
until  Colt  went  out.  Colt  stayed  all  night  in  his  room 
and  was  constantly  em|)loyed..  In  the  morning,  Colt 
went  out  and  called  a  carman,  to  whom  he  delivered  a 
box  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  man,  directed  to  some 
one  at  St.  Louis  via  New  Orleans.  Tlie  young  man 
reported  the  circumstances  to  his  employer.  The  gen- 
tleman alluded  to,  some  time  afterwards  seeing  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Adams,  inade  some  enquiries,  and  ascertained  that  Mr. 
A.  was  then  executing  (or  had  previously  executed) 
printing  for  Coit  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  often  calling  at  Colt's  rooms.  This  con- 
firmed his  suspicions  that  foul  murder  had  been  done 
on  the  Friday  night  above  named  —  and  he  communi- 
cated the  whole  circumstances  to  Mayor  Morris.  Colt 
was  arrested  on  Thursday  last,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned then,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  afl^air,.or  that 
he  was  in  the  room  that  night.  The  roOiti  is  on  the 
second  storyv  facing  Chambers  street,  and  the  second 
room  from  Broadway. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Wheeler,  an  eminent  writing,  master, 
whose  rooms  in  the  same  building  nearly  adjoin  that 
of  Colt's  was  the  person  who  gave  the  information 
which  led  to  the  detection  of  this  most  foul  murder* 


Just  before  four  o'clock  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  he 
heard  a  severe  tussle  between  some  persons  in  Colt's 
room.  Presently  there  was  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor 
and  his  impression  at  the  moment  was  that  there  had 
been  a  good  natured  scuffie,  as  he  heard  no  cries.  The 
dead  silence  which  prevailed  for  some  time  afterwards 
excited  his  curiosity,  (or  suspicions,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,^  and  he  consequently  opened  the  hall  door  and 
applied  his  eye  to  the  keyhole  of  that  of  Colt's.  Colt 
was  apparently  engaged  in  washing  up  the  floor,  and 
he  could  discover  no  other  person  in  the  room,  though 
he  saw  two  hats  upon  the  table.  If  Wheeler's  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play  were  not  excited  in  the  first  instance^ 
they  certainly  now  were,  as  lie  was  sure  he  had  heard 
no  person  leave  the  rooin  since  the  scufile ;  but  as  he 
and  Colt  were  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  he  re- 
tired without  endeavoring  to  make  any  enquiry  as  to 
the  affray.  The  idea  of  foul  play,  however,  still  haun- 
ted him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  again  applied  his  eye 
to  the  key-hole.  -  Colt  was  now  emj)loyed  as  before. — 
After  some  further  time  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Wheeler  re- 
solved to  go  into  Colt's  room  aiid  iixpiire  into  the  cause 
of  the  scuffle.  He  then  gained  admittance  by  Colt 
who  appeared  pale  and  flurried. 

Mr.  Wheeler  eiujuired — "  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Colt." 

Coll  (apparently  agitated(  —  "  I  kn<»w  of  no  distur- 
bance—  1  heard  nn  disturbance." 

Wheeler  —  "I  thought  you  were  scuflling  here   as 

though  some  one  had  attacked  you  —  1  certainly  heard 

some  person  fall  u|>on  the  flooi*  a  couple  of  hours  since." 

Colt  —  "  There  has  been  no  scufllinu  here  to-dav  — 

you  are  mistaken." 

Wheeler  —  "  There  was  a  quarrel  or  scuffle  here  of 
some  kind,  I  am  sure-— and  I  know  it  was  in  this 
room." 

Colt  — "  Perhaps  you   heard   the  upsetting  of  the 
desk  —  nothing    more,    I    assure    you.      One    of  my 
scholars  accidentally  upset  his  desk  a  short  time  ago,  " 
and  has  deluged  the  floor  with  ink.    I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  noise. 

Mr.  Wheeler  then  retired,  hut  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  The  appearance  and  actions  of  Colt  rather 
confirmed  his  suspicions  than  otherwise.  He  therefore 
communicated  the  circumstances  to  a  young  man  in 
his  employ,  and  requested  that  he  would  watch  the. 
movemetits  of  Colt  the  remainder  of  the  time  he 
stayed  in  his  room.  This  task  the  young  man  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Late  in  the  evenings 
he  became  so  convinced  by  his  observation  that  there 
was  a  murder(>d  man  in  Colt's  room,  that  he  actually 
went  to  the  City  Prison  and  applied  for  the  services  of 
an  officer.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  his  application, 
though  we  believe  he  obtained  the  promise  that  one 
should  be  in  attendance  in  half  an  hour  —  hiit  th» 
officer  never  came  !  So  much  for  onr  efficient  police. _ 
On  his  return  from  the  prison,  the  young  man  heard 
Colt  sawing  some  boards,  and  presently  nailing  gp  a 
box.  At  last  beconiing  tired  of  watching,  he  retired 
to  bed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  leaving  Cok 
still  engaged  in  his  room. 
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f'  On  the  following  morning,  a  large  box  was  observed 
by  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  granite  building,  stand- 
ing in  the  entry.  Some  in  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing thought  at  first  that  it  was  for  them,  as  it  was  about 
the  length  to  contain  two  full  sized  busts.  Observing, 
however,  that  it  was  directed  to  St.  Louis  via  New  Or- 
leans, they  saw  that  it  was  going  from  the  building,  not 
that  it  had  come  to  it.  Other  persons  in  the  building, 
who  knew  that  Colt  had  only  taken  the  rooms  for  a 
short  time,  tliought  he  was  removing.  The  box  was 
removed  between  half  past  8  and  10  A.  M.  on  Satur- 
day, the  18th. 

After  the  events  of  thiit  night,  Mr.  Wheeler  did  not 
take  further  notice  of  the  suspicious  movements  of 
Colt  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  following,  when  he  saw 
an  advertisement  in  several  of  the  morning  papers  rel- 
ative to  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  A.  was  executing  work  for  Colt,  the 
appearance  of  this  advertisement  fixed  his  resolution  to 
nmke  the  matter  public,  which  he  had  hitherto  for- 
borne to  do,  fearing  that  his  being  unfriendly  to  Colt, 
and  withal  a  sort  of  rival  in  business,  his  disclosures 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  malicious  act  on  his  part, 
in  case  Colt  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  no  wrong.  Mr. 
Wheeler  accordingly  called  at  the  Police  Ofticc  and 
stated  his  business,  but  the  magistrate  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied [OA/  our  cjfic  lent  Police!]  declin<;d  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter  —  but  after  further  solicita- 
tion, kindly  recommended  Mr.  W.  to  lay  his  case  be- 
fore the  Mayor,  who,  his  honor  remarked,  had  accom- 
plished such  wonders  in  the  Mary  Rogers  case,  that  he 
could  undoubtedly  even  fix  the  murder  of  that  unfort- 
unate girl  upon  Colt,  if  it  were  necessary. 

To  Mayor  Morris  Mr.  Wheel  r  accord inffly  detailed 
the  proceedings  of  Colt  on  the  preceding  Friday  night. 
The  Mayor,  (to  his  credit  be  it  said,)  acte<l  as  prompt- 
ly in  th^  matter  as  he  thought  prUdent  —  immediately 
-  appointing  an  officer  to  watch  the  movements  of  Colt, 
and  prevent  his  leaving  the  city.  On  Wednesday  he 
caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  City  pa- 
pers calling  upon  the  carinnn  who  took  the  box  from 
the  Granite  Budding  the  previous  Saturday  morning 
to  come  forsvanl.  The  carman  did  not  appear,  how- 
ever, antl  on  Thursday  afternoon  the,  Miyor  thought 
it  advisal>le  to  arrest  Colt,  though  any  positive  testi- 
mony against  him  had  not  yet  come  to  light.'  His 
Honoi;,  accompanied  by  officers  A.  M.  C.  Smith  and 
Waldron,  and  Justice  Taylor,  thereupon  proceeded  to 
the  rooms  of  Mr.  Wheel. -r  in  the  Granite  Building, 
and  as  Colt  was  found  to  be  absent,  awaited  his  arri- 
val. 

He  shortly  came  in,  and  while  in  act  of  unlocking 
his  door,  was  seized  on  both  his  arms  by  the  iron  grasp 
of  Smith.  It  was  expected  he  would  make  resistance, 
as  he  was  reputed  to  carry  a  revolving  pistol  in  his 
pocket ;  but  he  submitted  to  his  arrest  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  he  saw  a  change  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Colt  the  moment  he  seized  him.  From  its 
natural  paleness,  his  face  turned  to  a  livid  and  death- 
like hue,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  re- 


cover himself  to  speak  audibly.  Colt  was  then  taken 
to  the  Mayor's  office  ;  and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  his  re- 
plies to  the  interrogatories  put  to  him,  went  fully  to 
confirm  the  suspicious  previously  entertained^ 

Upon  searching  Coitus  room,  a  glass  was  found  shat- 
tered— a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which  was  newly  scra- 
ped with  broken  glass — the  end  of  the  handle  of  the 
axe  was  covered  over  with  ink. — The  wall  was  also 
spotted  with  ink,  as-  we  conceive,  to  conceal  or  obliter- 
ate the  murks  of  blood.  A  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
room  has  been  sawn  away  by  the  officers  a:nd  carried 
to  the  Mayor's  office.  On  the  examination  of  Colt,  he 
said  he  made  a  box  to  hold  his  trunk  out  of  a  large 
box  which  he  had  to  hold  his  stationary.  This  state- 
ment he  probably  made  to  account  for  the  use  he  had 
for  tools,  which  he  borrowed  from  some  person  in  the 
building.  He  says  that  the  box  not  answering,  he 
threw  the  wood  out  of  the  window  into  the  street. 

The  Mayor  advertised  for  the  carman  who  had  car- 
ried the  box,  and  whom  Mr.  Godfrey,  Superintendent 
of  Hacks  discovered  on  Saturday  night.  He  was  taken 
before  the  Mayor,  where  he  stated  that  Mr.  Colt  had 
employed  and  paid  him  to  carry  a  box  from  his  room 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  St.,  to  the  ship  Ka- 
lamazoo, lying  at  the  foot  of  Maiden  lane,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18tli  inst.,  and  that  he  had  delivered  it  there 
accordingly.  The  Mayor  ordered  officers  A.  M.  C. 
Smith  and  Waldnm  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the 
hatches,  which  had  been  closed,  to  be  opened,  and  yes- 
terday afternoon,  about  one  o'clock,  the  box  was  found 
and  brought  on  deck.  On  opening  it,  the  body  of  Mr. 
Adams,  with  only  his  shirt  on,  was  found  therein, 
packed  round  tightly  with  salt,  and  an  awning  wrap- 
ped tightly  round  the  whole,  and  the  box  nailed  up/ 
It  was  conveyed  to  the  dead  house  in  the  Park,  and 
the  coroner  called  to  hold  the  inquest.  Justice  Taylor 
of  the  Upper  Police,  (who,  with  the  Mayor  and  offi- 
cers above  immed,  have  been  indefatigable  in  ferreting 
out  the  authors  of  this  horrid  murder,)  discovered  the 
woman  kept  by  Colt,  and  in  her  possession  found  the 
watch  of  IVIr.  Adams. 

On  Friday,  17th  inst.,  Mr»Chas.  Wells,  the  book- 
binder, apprised  Mr.  Adams  that  Colt  had  ordered  him 
to  box  up  all  the  books  that  were  completed,  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  them  to  Philadelphia  himself.. 
Adams  was  astonished  at  this  movement  on  the  part  of 
Colt,  and  said  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  fraud- 
ulent towards  him,  and  that  he  would  immediately  go 
and  see  Colt  about  it.  Shortly  after  three  o'clock  that 
day,  Mr.  Adams  called  at  the  Missionary.  SocietyV 
rooms  in  City  Hall  place  near  Chambers  St.,  and  this 
was  the  last  place  -that  ha  was  seen  by  any  of  hip 
friends  alive.  From  thenee  he  undoubtedly  proceeded 
direct  to  Colt's  room,  in  the  2d" story  of  the  large  gran- 
ite building  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  street. 
John  C.  Coll  is  a  person  of  some  eminence  at  a 
book-keeper,  and  is  the  author  of  a  new  system  of 
book-keeping,  several  editions  of  which  Work  have  al- 
ready appeared.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  getting  up  ah  entire  new  and  different  edition 
of  his  work,  wliich  was  stereotyped  by  J.  S.  Redfield, 
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l^'Chaniben  St.,  atid  printed  by  Mr.  Adams  the  un- 
fortunate deceased;'  He  is  a  man  of  small  means^  and 
the  difficult  task  of  getting  up  a  book  with  little  or  no 
money,  can  be  easily  imagined.  When  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Adams  to  print  his  work,  he  made  an  arningement 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  A.  should  receive  his  pay  out  of 
the  first  sales.  The  book  was  accordingly  printed  and 
sent  to  tlie  binder,  and  an  arrangement  was  effected  to 
receive  a  considerable  advance  from  a  house  in  Phila- 
delphia upon  a  consignment  of  the  first  copies.  Mr. 
Adams  was  of  course  to  make  this  consignment  and 
receive  the  proffered  advance. 

Coitus  native  place,  as  he  stated  on  his  examination, 
is  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  his  parents  still  reside.  We 
understand  that  his  father  has  been  for  many  years 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  one  of  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  also  extensively  engaged  in 
the  printing  of  silks  and  other  branches  of  manufact- 
ure. We  have  been  told  that  the  family  are  highly 
esteemed  but  known  to  be  of  violent  passions,  over 
which  few  of  them  have  any  great  control.  One  of  tlie 
sisters  of  the  prisoner  a  few  years  since  committed  sui- 
cide. We  believe  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that 
he  has  a  brother  who  is  Cashier  of  the  Hartford  Bank  ; 
that  gentleman,  whose  name  is  Colt,  being  at  best  but 
a  distant  relative. 

While  quite  young,  the  prisoner  was  detected  in 
some  dishonesty,  and  at  an  early  age  he  fled  from  his 
father's  house  to  one  of  the  Southern  States,  where  he 
remained  for  some  four  years,  procuring  a  support  bv 
▼arious  means,  sometimes  by  honorable  labor,  and  at 
others  by  dishonest  tricks.  Sometime  after  this  he  was 
charged  with  swindling  operations  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  in  1839,  he  was  brought  before  the  Police  of  this 
City  for  having  burglariously  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Inglid,  at  that  time  in  Wall  street,  and  stolen 
sundry  papers  therefrom.  A  lot  of  skeleton  keys  were 
then  found  in  his  possession,  and  he  was  held  to  bail 
under  the  name  of  Brown,  hut  his  case  was  never 
brought  to  trial. 

The  cruel  deed  was  apparently  executed  with  a  de- 
gree of  self-possession  and  steadiness  equal  to  the  wick- 
edness with  which  it  was  planned.  Tlie  destined  vic- 
tim approached  his  murd(.r*-r  with  the  full  confidence 
of  a  business  man  in  the  perf«»rmance  of  his  every  day 
duty.  With  scarcely  a  move  to  show  his  design,  the 
murderer  jjives  the  fatal  blow  !  and  the  unfortunsite  <lc- 
ceased  passes,  with  scarcely  a  struggle,  to  the  reposf; 
of  death  !  It  was  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure 
work,  and  he  yet  plied  the  deadly  hatchet,  though  per- 
haps life  was  destroyed  by  the  first  blow.  It  was  ac- 
complished —  the  deed  was  done !  no  eye  had  seen 
him  —  and,  (as  he  would  fain  imagine,)  no  ear  had 
heard  the  death  struggles  or  the  lifeless  fall  of  his  vic- 
tim. The  secret  was  then  his  own,  and  he  was  safe, 
provided  the  body  could  be  prudently  and  cautiously 
bestowed. 

That  was  a  dreadful  mistake  of  Mr.  Colt's.  Such  a 
secret  is  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has 
Aeither  nook  nor  corner  for  its  safety  from  detection, 
even  bjr  men.      How  true,  therefore,  is  the    adage, 


"  Murder,  though  it  hath  no  tongue,  will  speak  with 
most  miraculous  organs."  In  this  instance,  speedy 
detection  has  overtaken  the  guilty  man  in  a  most  mira- 
culous manner.  In  ordinary  cases  of  murder  a  thou* 
sand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every 
thing,  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  time  and 
place;  a  tlionsand  ears  catch  every  whisper  ;  athun> 
sand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  shed- 
ding all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest 
circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the 
guilty  soul  can  never  keep  its  own  secret,  and  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  very  excitement  prodiiced,  that  it  betray* 
itself. 

The  Mayor  had  taken  particular  pains  to  keep  his 
proceedings  as  private  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  wonderment  that  his  extreme  caution  did  not 
result  in  the  escape  of  Colt  —  whom  he  should  iiislant- 
ly  have  arrested  on  the  first  suspicion,  and  then  made 
the  matter  puMie.  Such  a  course  Avonid  detect  the 
murder  immediately.  On  the  contrary,  had  tin*  vessel 
sailed  in  which  the  body  was  deposited,  (and  it  was  by 
a  lucky  chance  that  it  did  not  go  to  sea  on  Saturday,) 
then  would  the  murderer  have  most  undoubtedly  es- 
caped. On  getting  out  to  sea,  and  (by  its  stcMich)  dis» 
covering  the  body,  the  captain  of  the  Kalamazoo  would 
have  had  no  alternative  but  to  launch  it  overboard.  It» 
loss,  while  unidentified,  would  of  course  previTjt  any 
positive  proof  that  the  murder  had  been  conunitted, 
and  thus  the  murderer  would  ^o  free  ! 

Fmm  this  beginning,  which  many  are  prone  to  think 
exceedingly  small,  to  what  a  depth  of  horrid  guilt  and 
blasting  infamy  has  be  plunged  !  Thus  may  we  learn 
that  crime  has  a  vital,  growing  power,  which,  tiiough 
contemptible  to  the  otitward  eye  in  its  first  shooting 
forth,  soon  spreads  abroad  its  branches,  thrusts  down- 
ward deep  into  the  In-art  its  migiity  roots,  and  overr 
shadows  the  whole  inm^  being  with  its  death-distilling 
shade.  What  treasures  would  this  wretched  man  now- 
gla/lly  give  coidd«he  again  be  placed  upon  the  scenef 
of  iiis  first  lapses  from  honesty  and  truth  —  the  bitter 
fruits  of  whose  "  foul  flowerinff  "  he  is  now  to  reap  ! 

The  imaginaticm  cannot  avoid  picturing  to  itself  this 
terrible  murder,  nor  can  it  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  scene  without  ileep  thrills  of  horror  ;  that  one  hu- 
man being,  with  tlie  warm,  bright  sunlight  streaming 
alike  upon  hini  and  his  victim,  at  the  corner  of  two  oi 
tlie  most  thronged  streets  irt  our  Metropolis,  with  the 
bustle  of  business  and  the  voices  of  men  f^oundinor  in 
his  ears,  should  thus  nuirder  his  fillow,  with  8uch  ag- 
gravat(!d  atrocity,  and  then  proceed  with  such  cool, 
heartless  indifference  to  remove  the  corse  and  to  stifle 
the  terrible  voice  which  cried  aloud,  anJ  all  around 
him,  for  swift  vengeance  upon  his  most  unholy  act, 
seems  almost  impossible  ;  and  the  mind  half  drearn»~- 
arid  rejoices  at  the  delusion  —  that  some  fiend  from  th« 
realm  of  guilt  and  woe  has  wrought  this  awful  ruin. 

Mr.  Adams  has  for  some  time  past  printed  our  pa> 
per.  We  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  plain 
and  inoffensive  manners,  of  rather  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment, and  therefore  slow  to  act ;  a  favorable  organiza> 
tion  for  the  business  in  which  he  somewhat  excelled,  at 
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least  ill  management,  if  not  in  mechanically.  He  had 
soven  or  eigiit  presses,  and  carried  on  a  lar^^e  business. 
He  had  large  Hcquisitiveness,  consequently  inclined  to 
economy.  Lartre  socretivcness,  small  language,  and 
of  course  not  very  communicative,  and  not  very  likely 
to  excite  his  murdenr.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  re.si)ectal)l('  parents,  and  we  always  found  him 
a  pleas'tnt  man  to  do  business  with. 

We  regret  ills  death,  for  he  promised  to  be  of  use  to 
our  cause  in  affording  facilities  in  publishing  our  pai)er, 
and  wh<;th('r  we  shall  meet  with  a  printer  with  similar 
kindness,  remains  a  matter  of  question. 

He  has  been  the  creature  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  If  he  had  possessed  fret 
will  as  many  suppose,  Ave  doubt  not  but  that  he  would 
have  pr^iferred  anotlior  kind  of  death,  and  at  another 
time  ;  but  alas  what  hvlpless  and  {Icpendent  creatures 
wc  arc,  aIthou;>li  we  talk  so  loud  and  lontr  about  our 
free  trill.  We  leave  our  favorite  Printer,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  is  p<'rfecfly  free  from  all  those  corroding 
cares,  and  vexatious  circumstances  and  influences  in- 
Beparably  connected  witli  eonflictive  institutions,  and 
opposing  interests  of  tiie  present  vitiated  state  of  so- 
ciety. 


VaiVs  Life  of  Pain  and  O.  S.  Fowler's  "  Phren- 
ology versus  Intemperance  "  are  two  works  recently 
published.  The  former  to  be  found  at  84  Rosevelt  st. 
and  the  latter  at  135  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  These  works 
have  been  handed  in  for  review.  But  we  regret  we 
have  not  time  to  either  read  or  comment  upon  them. 
At  some  future  day  we  will  give  them  a  respectful  at-  • 
tent  ion. 

Our  Hebrew  brethren  held  a  meeting  at  their  place  iu  Henrv  st. 
on  Siinciay  Ihsi,  th«:  3d  iriHt.  There  were  present  about  two  h mdred 
itnd  twenty  five  (it-nnaii  voers,  who  elected  as  iheir  Preuiden',  a 
Mr.  litvv  who  i^ells  i;Io'heit  for  Mi.  Cohen  in  |Chalhain  »t.  Thu« 
(•flowing  ihiit  tlic  Ueririiir.  Htbrews  are  so  at  variance  with  each.. 
oUur  ihiit  ihey  cm:'d  not  ajjree  upon  one  of  their  own  number. 


,  TO    OUR    PATRONS. 

We  respectfully  inform  our  half  yearly  subscribers 
that  their  sul)scriptions  for  the  second  half  year  is  now 
due,  and  our  collecting  agent  will  call  upon  them  the 
first  opportunity  ;  we  hope  thry  will  be  prompt  and 
give  him  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

We  have  already  experienced  what  is  gratifying,  that 
our  patrons  ptiy  for  their  paper  a  second  time  with  more 
cheerfulness  than  the  first. 

We  also  inform  those  who  have  not  payed  for  their 
paper  at  all,  after  having  been  cidled  upon  from  three 
to  twenty  tiiiics,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  sue 
for  the  money,  as  we  are  nt)w  entering  on  ilie  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  As  for  those  who  are  not  worth 
sueing,  and  those  who  have  defrauded  and  swindled 
us  out  of  a  year's  papers,  antl  a  year's  services"  without 
paying  for  them,  we  shall  publish  their  names  to  the 
world  by  way  of  guarding  our  cotemporaries  against 
the  like  impositions. 

These  remarks  are  not  designed  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  have  but  recently  subscribed,  and  who  have 
never  been  calletl  upon  for  their  subscriptions,  but  to 
those  who  have  been  called  upon  from  ten  to  twenty 
times.  We  have  now  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  due  for  our  paper ;  we  are  distressed  for  the 
want  of  it.  Wc  hope  that  every  one  indebted  to  the 
Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World  will  be  as  prompt  as 
possible,  and  give  us  but  little  trouble  to  collect  it. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our  subscribers  has  given  us 
more  trouble  to  collect  their  subscriptions  than  the 
money  was  worth,  and  then  how  are  the  paper  ma- 
kers, printers,  and  carriers  paid.  We  hope  those 
who  have  given  us  five  dollars  worth  of  trouble  to  col- 
lect two,  without  hRviiig  payed  any  thing,  will  t^ink  on 
these  things,  and  pay  immediately  without  fiuther  trou- 
ble or  expense.. 


rnHOS.  W.  HARPER'S  COUGH  MKUICINE  for  thecurcof  all  diaaasesof 
X  the  Kuiips  ;  it  is  a  nicdiciiie  that  hati  been  out  before  tlia  public  for  niu* 
years,  and  ll  it  well  known  in  Kuropeas  well  asAmorica.  it  curea  ttie  follow- 
in);  comprint.  —  Aiilhniii,  Plithii«ir,  Iiiflummation  on  tlie  I.ung8,  Spitting  of 
Blnoil.Ac.     Price,  12  1-2  centa.  7.5  ceiil.<.,  $1  25,  and  ^ti  pnr  bottlf. 

•Sold  « lioleeuln  anri  retail  ut  the  oflicn  of  thn  proprietreav,  57  1-2  Powery,  and 
by  authorized  ii^ents,  namely,  W  Van  F.mburgh,  314  Pearl  street,  John  B. 
Dodd,  (M:!  Broadway,  and  corner  of  Ninth  ttreet  and  BroiulMaT,  Galen  Hunter, 
lOH  Sixth  Aveiiun,  Alfred  Hill  2fle  Greenwich  street,  Wm.  Alaunder,  37  Hud- 
son ntrerl,  Wni.  Brifrham  corner  nf  A vnaiie  D  and  Houston  street,  Stnobury  A 
Ci. Third  Avenue,  cDriifr  of  Twenty  second  street,  T.  W.  Bett.^,  304  HudroB 
Ktreet,  K.  H.  Coiton  2.53  HIenck'T  ftreet.  Dr.  W.  H.  MiSnor.  181  Broadway,  Dr. 
Lee  440  Grand  ktreel.  James  II.  Hart  corner  of  Chamlier*  street  and  Broad- 
way, and  corner  of  lluitson  and  North  Moore  street,  Daniel  H.  Burtnell  19 
Third  Avenue,  K.  Quarkeiiliuxh,  7U9  Greenwich  »treet,and  29(i Spring  ktreet^. 
J.  Wencldver  141  Ei|,'lith  Avenue. 


PE.\SK'S  CANDY,  A't  Divition  street. — I  have  been  trotibled  with  a  terrible 
alarming  eou)ili,  which  i>et(lcd  on  my  lungs,  and  threatened  almost  inime 
diate  death.  I  made  use  of  many  rough  remedies  without  e.\pcrieiiciug  any  re- 
lief, and  »!i«  induced  to  make  trial  of  PeHse's  Hoarhound,  » hicli  afforded  im- 
mediate relief,  anil  now  enjoy  us  good  health,  if  not  better,  than  I  have  for  ten 
yearn,  and  would  recomnicnd  it  to  all. 

E.  P.  MESSERVE,  121  Firat  street. 


AVAMJABIJ;  KEMEDY.— To  Messrs.  Pease  &  Sons,  45  Division  street 
Yiiur  valuable  preparation  of  Hoarfaonnd  deserves  a  few  re'nark*  from 
my  own  experience.  Being  in  the  h.<ibit  of  addressing  frequonlly  large  meet- 
ings, and  iny  constitution  rendered  suscnptiblo  of  cold  from  a  seafaring  life,  I 
fouiid  my  strength  an<l  health  gradually  decaying,  my  spiritii  sinking,  mj 
liiiifis  faiiinu,  and  my  voice  filtering  fast.  In  fact,  (  h.ad  Install  hopeti,  and 
every  h'jur  fearful  of  bursting  a  blomi  vessel,  when  your  Hoarhouud  Candjr, 
and  the  cures  it  had  effecteil,  reached  ine.  1  believe  I  took  l)ut  one  package, 
when  every  uufavorublr  syinptoni  disappeared,  and  my  general  health  ioi- 
proveil.  I  feel  no>v  regeiiernt.d  so  com|  letely,  that  I  am  freely  empowered  to 
act  and  sjieak  better  than  I  nid  three  years  ago.  My  appetite  is  good,  and  my 
general  health  restored.  Yuii  can  make  any  use  you  please  witii  this  certifi- 
cate, which  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold  from  the  public  as  well  as  youraeIC 

J.  WFLCH,  144  Gold  street,  Brooklyn. 

Each  pack.age  of  tlio  genuine  Pease's  Candy  ia  signed  J.  IV.ise  &  Son. 

Closed  on  the  Sabbath. —  Agents:  Rushton  *  Aspinwall  in  all  three  store*;. 
tiiihuiidHin,  57  Si.\th  .\venuc :  Allison,  4^S  Grand  street ;  Axford,  183  Bowery  ;. 
Wood,  corner  of  Grand  and  Division  fctreet :  Woorler,  304  Set^ond  street : . 
Timpson,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets  :  Stuart,  corner  of  liouttonand 
Clinton  street;  i'ickford,  corner  of  (ioerck  and  Stanton  street;  Swartz,  30 
East  Broadway  :  Wadsworth,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  R.I.  Hays,  139  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  and  also  by  mo»t  of  the  respectable  Druggiats  and  Grocer*  in  tk* 
city. 

N.  K — Pedlars  and  Confectioners  do  not  sell  Peaae's  Candy^  Each  afeal 
whoicUs  the  genuine  kas  a  certificate  of  agency,  signed  by  the  proprietors 

J.  PEASE  St,  SONS,  45  Division  streeL 


TFRMS.— Thk  Nkw  Moral  World  will  b«9  published  ev- 
rv  two  weeks,  nmil  th(?re  nre  five  hundrkd  sijbscibers,  when 
it  shall  become  ii  weekly  pnhliration  at  $i  per  unnuni,  or  $1  25 
for  ni.x  iiiontli8,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

F.very  one  who  Diib.^cribes  for  Uils  paper,  ia  considered  a  yearly 
Snbj>criber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wi.shing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at  Pbk- 
lan's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham  street. 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given,  anil 
all  arrears  are  paid. 

N.  B. — .'Vll  communications  to  the  Editor,  must  be  directed  tt> 
98  Woo.ster  street,  or  66  Eldridge  Street;  or  at  any  8f  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Human  Happinean,  frM 
or  Postage. 

Aqknts. — Mr.  Bahtlet,  Torontn.Canada.. 

Mr.  Asrtur,  Pawtncket,  MaaMclnufltt... 
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A  LOVING  WIFE. — The  Wasp,  An  American  ship 
of  war,  having  mailed  from  Newbury  port,  was  lost, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  The  representatives  of 
the  crew  received,  in  consequence,  a  very  handsome 
sum  from  the  government.  At  the  tinie  the  money 
was  paid,  the  wife  of  a  lost  husband  received  about 
five  hundred  dollars,  in  the  presence  of  some  other 
wives,  whose  husbands  were  living.  One  of  them, 
looking  at  the  money  as  it  was  paid,  exclaimed,  '*  I 
wish  my  husb^md  had  been  in  the  Wasp  /  " 

Bathing. — For  youth  of  both  sexes,  cold  bath- 
ing in  summer,  and  tepid  in  winter,  is  highly  useful, 
and  ought  to  be  frequently  indulged  in;  but  great 
care  is  to  be  observed  that  bathing  in  rivers  be  not 
commenced  too  early  in  summer,  before  the  water 
has  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  temperature  ;  and, 
at  all  times,  that  there  be  not  too  great  a  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the 
water.  Exposure  to  great  and  sudden  varieties  of 
temperature  is  always  dangerous. — Curtis  on  Health. 

-  The  Journey  of  Life.^ — The  journey  of  life 
may,  in  some  'respects,  resemble  a  road  through  a 
mountainous  country,  along  which  we  travel  on  for 
some  lime,  amid  a  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of 
scenery  till,  suddenly,  a  new  winding  of  the  path 
•brings  us  upon  a  landscape  entirely  dissimilar  from 
■that  which  we  have  just  left  behind  us.  Often  do  a 
few  suffice  to  convey  us  from  accustomed  scenes  and 
familiar  society  to  those  which  are  totally  opposite  in 
appearance,  character  and  Interest,  while  the  unbri- 
dled horses  of  destiny  hurry  us  forward,  in  spile  ol 
regret  or  remonstrance. 

Nrwton  as  a  Lover. — Newton  did  once  in  his 
life  go  a  wooing,  and  had  the  greatest  indulgences 
paid  to  his  peculiarities.  Knowing  be  was  fond  of 
smoking,  the  lady  provided  him  with  a  pipe,  and, 
after  they  were  seated  to  open  the  business  of  Cupid, 
Sir  Isaac  made  a  few  whiffs  ;  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
something,  and  at  last  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
lady  ;  a  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued,  and  he 
seemed  still  more  uneasy  ;  when  Sir  Isaac  got  hold 
of  her  hand,  and  whiffed  with  redoubled  fury  ;  he 
drew  the  captive  hand  near  his  lips  ;  already  the  ex- 
pected salutation  vibrated  from  the  hand  to  the  heart, 
when,  pity  the  damsel  gentle  reader,  Sir  Isaac  only 
raised  it  to  make  the  forefinger  what  he  much  wanted, 
a  tobacco-stopper. 

Illustrations  of  the  workings  of  the 
*^Oui   System."      Birmingham. — The   oldest, 


most  extensive,  and  respectable  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  traders,  concur  in  representing  the  pre- 
sent depression  as  unprecedented  in  their  experience. 
Ten  thousand  applications,  by  working  men  and 
women,  for  free  passage  to  Australia  have  been  made 
and  refused  within  tik;  last  two  months  at  one  emi- 
gration office  in  the  town.  Between  twienty  and 
thirty  good  houses  and  retail  shops  are  untenanted  in 
three  of  the  principal  streets,  and  thousands  of  middle 
and  ^mall  rented  houses  are  unoccupied  in  every  part 
of  the  borough.  The  walls  are  literally  covered 
daily  with  auction  bills,  and  a  purchaser  can  hardly 
be  found  for  either  leasehold  or  freehold  property. 
The  brokers'  shops  are  crammed  with  goods  pur- 
chased at  half  the  cost  price.  The  pawnbrokers, 
being  completely  stocked,  refuse  any  except  what 
are  termed  best  pledges.  Thousands  of  mechanics 
are  living  on  half  wages,  thousands  on  quarter  wa- 
ges, and  numbers  of  creatures  are  sustained  by 
means  known  only  to  the  Almighty  himself  Up- 
wards of  300  applications  were  made  to  the  Glou- 
ceslor  Railway  Company  for  situations  as  guards, 
&c.,  within  the  last  month.  The  poor  rate  is  dou- 
bled, and  numbers  are  leaving  their  houses  to  escape 
paying  it.  All  is  gloomy,  and  no  one  can  see  a 
prospect  of  improvement. — Birmingham  Journal. 

Co-oPERATiON. — The  working  man  is  oppressed 
in  our  country  as  in  Great  Britain.  But  let  them 
mark  the  measures  adopted  by  them  for  relief,  and 
immilate  their  example,,  because  good  son)etimes 
comes  out  of  Nazareth.  On  I'uesday  evening 
last,  July  7th,  the  members  of  this  society  held  their 
first  half-yearly  meeting  in  their  Co-operative  Hall, 
Sunderland,  when  the  directors  submitied  the  state 
of  the  society's  affairs  and  declared  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  tiie  half  year,  or  20  per  cent  per 
annum.  This  annouicement  appeared  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  meeting,  for  when  the  (jifficultie* 
incidental  to  the  formation  of  an  instilution  of  this 
nature  are  taken  into  consideration,  tlie  degree  of 
success  is  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  trade  of  the  store  has  also  recently  much  inf>- 
proved,  and  the  applications  to  open  out  branchet 
were  very  numerous  and  pressing.  The  directors 
stated  they  had  been  anxious  to  try  the  experiment 
first  on  a  limited  scale,  before  extending  their  opera- 
tions, and  as  the  result  had  been  entirely  successful, 
and  there  was  ample  capital,  it  is  their  intention  to 
open  some  additional  branches  as  early  as  possible. 
Mr.  Williams'  the  present  manager,  addressed  the 
meeting  with  good  effect  on  the  general  business  of 
the  society,  and  the  importance  of  co-operation  as  a 
means  of  political  and  social  redemption.-— ^(^r^^era 
Star,  July  11. 
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COMMUNITY. 

C'luiinucd  from   No.    1 8. 


li^c//.  Alas,  alas !  it  is  only  ignorance  which  pre- 
vents every  man  finm  living  in  a  community,  and  from 
enjoying  the  abundant  blessings  wherewith  the  earth 
overrtows. 

'   ' '•'  [A  loud  noise,  like  a  gun. 

Leon.  Hark !  surely  you  do  not  allow  fire-arms  in 
your  school? 

Sid,  No;  iior  any  thing  else  that  is  hostUe  to  peace 
and  happiness.  The  very  sight  of  a  sword  iw  a  gun 
would  iill  the  children  with  the  same  horror  and  disgust 
ns  pugilism  or  cock-fighting;  and  y<;t,  so  heroic  and  firm 
uro  they  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  benevolence,  that  I 
have  seen  a  hoy  rusli  belu'ccn  a  fierce  dog  and  one  of 
his  companions,  and  seize  the  animal  by  the  neck, 
while  his  play-fellow  has  escaped  uninjured. 

Leon.  SViis  the  biave  little  fellow  liurlT 

Sid.  Ves;  his  arm  was  dreadfully  lacerated;  but  he 
Minilcd  in  the  midst  of  his  pain,  when  he  heard  that  Iuh 
friend  was  saff.  Such  instances  of  heroic  courage, 
however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  commu- 
nity. We  take  every  pains  in  our  power  to  train  the  ri- 
sing generation  np  to  habits  of  virtue  and  magnanimity. 

Tra.  You  will  be  a  little  astonished,  jierhaps,  Mr. 
Leon,  when  you  are  told  that  unless  their  parents  par- 
ticularly wish  it,  we  do  not  take  much  pains  to  teach 
children  their  moral  and  social  duties.  AVe  flatter  our- 
selves that  wo  act  a  wiser  and  more  eflTectuaf  part,  by 
imperceptibly  leading  tlum  into  the  ccinnii.^'sinn  of  the 
most  righteoui;  actions.  Love,  with  us,  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law  ;  and  1  believe,  from  the  constant  practice  of 
this  holy  ufiection,  every  child  among  us  would  be  more 
htirt  to  sge  his  companion  in  distress  than  if  he  were 
the  sufferer.  So  strong  is  this  passion  in  their  bosoms, 
that  if  we  were  wantonly  attacked  by  a  relentless  enemy 
which,  however,  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case,  1  firmly 
believe  that  such  heroic  courage  dwells  in  the  breasts  of 
our  young  pupils,  tha/t  they  would  die  in  each  other's 
defence,  ratlier  than  see  a  brother  perish. 

LeoH,  Very  likely :  if  by  taking  half  that  pains  to 
make,  owe  lellow-creatures  love  one  another,  which  ar« 


now  often  taken  in  many  places  to  fill  their  bosoms  with 
pride,  hatred,  and  revenge,  wotdd  they  not  live  like 
your  huppy  family,  linked  together  by  the  cords  of 
aftVction  and  esteem. 

Moore,  We  now  see  the  truth  of  Robert  Owen's  re- 
mark, viz.,  "  Give  me  a  child,  and  I  can  either  make 
him  the  most  vicious  or  the  most  amiable  of  human 
beings."  [4  loud  noise  is  heard. 

Leon.  Really,  I  must  go  and  see  what  those  boys 
are   doing. 

[  T/te  doer  of  a  side  apartment  is  opened,  and  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  are  seen  engaged  icith  a  galvanie 
trough.  Bottles,  pieces  of  metal,  an  air  pump,  ther- 
mometer, S^c.  dfr.,  arc  seen  upon  a  large  table. 

Sid.  They  are  merely  repeating  some  chemical 
experiments,  which  were  sliown  them  yesterday. 

Well.  Such  is  the  fascinating  influence  of  useful 
knowledge  that,  by  the  system  of  education  wich  we 
have  pursued,  we  find  that  children  would  rather  divert 
tliemselves  with  philosophical  amusements  than  with 
balls,  tops,  marbles,  and  such  unnecessary  play  things. 

Even  the  way  we  teach  grammar  is  more  a  matter 
of  recreation  tlnjn  of  toil.  All  the  unnecessary  phra- 
seology of  that  important  science  is  omitted,  and  every 
part  of  speech  is  well  understood,  through  the  medium 
of  conversation,  and  a  variety  of  simple  illustratioitb. 

Those  pictures,  for  instance,  in  that  corner  of  the 
room,  which  were  copied  out  of  a  little  grammar  book, 
written  by  a  respectable  man,  have  given  many  of  our 
children  a  better  insight  into  grammar  than  all  the 
writers  upon  the  subject. 

Tra.  As  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  Sidney  with  the  chil- 
dren, we  must  finish  our  conversation  upon  education, 
by  pointing  out  to  your  notice  a  piece  of  mechanism,  in- 
vented by  myself  to  illustrate  the  principle  laws  of  natiUT. 

[Two  folding  doors  are  thrown  open,  through  tehick  it 
seen  a  panorama  representing  volcanoes,  ratn,  xnoie, 
thunder,  lightning,  the  source  of  rivers,  and  a  variety 
of  other  phenomena. 

Well.  If  you  will  pay  a  little  attention  to  this  beau- 
tiful piece  of  clock-work,  you  will  not  only  have  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  those  mighty  operations  of  natui^  which  are 
constantly  passing  i  around  us,  but  |  am  sure  jrou  wiU 
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rpi  |le  that  thefte  i|  ndthing  fei^tcr  oaicuiate^  to 
loi'9*rpi'oph  to  sbid^tlta wpfki  of  G^ithajn  such 
spieeeoir  n*.ichin(;ry;  ■      ./ .-.'k  i?.  **      .'it    is  > 

Leon^  What  u  concentration  of  talent  and  benevolence 
.  M  brotii^iu  forward  in  this  community,  and  ho.w  the  abili- 
ties- and  experience  of  intelligent  meri  are  combined  foB 
the  happiniess  of  the  whole  community  !  Can  competi- 
tion effect  anvthinw  so  momentous  and  beneficial  1 

Moore.  Orom.isdes  and  Arimanes,  the  two  Persian 
deities  of  good  and  evil,- were  not  more,  opposed  to  each 
otliei  than  co-operation  and  competition. 

Enter  EnzA  Wellborn. 
4>^-   ■'■  ■"  .  "      ■---"-'  ■ 

Eliza.  Glorious  news !  Great  new.*i !  So,  Mr.  Leon* 
jou  thoui^ht  to  keepyour  secret  to  yourself.  Generous? 
kind-hearted  m:ui.  I  fc-lt  pi^rsudded  that  and  you 
your  family  could  never  live  away  from  us. 

Well.  In  the  name  of  goodness  what  has  happened 
that  has  put  you  in  such  spirits,  and  makes  you  talk  in 
such  an  incoherent  manner  ? 

Eliza.  It  seems  th  it  our  giod  friend  has  written  to 
his  wife,  that  he  intends  to  make  a  present  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  to  our  society. 

Leon.  And  how  came  you  to  be  informed  of  my  in- 
tention? I  certainly  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
known,  until  I  h  id  settled  some  particular  luisiiicss  with 
my  steward.'  When  this  business  had  been  finished  I 
meant  to  have  brou^jht  myself  and  family  to  this  delight- 
ful place,  and  to  h  ive  lixed  my  abode  with  men  who 
live  together  as  brethren.  With  respect  to  the  land 
which  your  wife  his  mentioned,  I  purposed  presenting 
it  to  this  soeiety  as  a  token  of  my  affection  and  regard 
when  I  came  amongst  you. 

Tra.  I  fjlt  c:)nvinced  that  it  would  be  almost  mor- 
ally impossi'il^  fur  a  man,  whose  views  and  seutiTnents 
are  so  congenial  with  those  of  co-operators,  ever  to  live 
among  compelilors.  It  was  only  necessary  to  let  yon 
see  our  happiness,  to  make  you  long  to  come  among  us. 

Moore.  We  sliould  be  happy  to  h*ve  Mr.  I.eon  for  a 
brother  socialist  in  this  society  of  ours,  without  being 
recipients  of  his  handsome  donation,'although  there  is 
not  one  of  us  bnt  will  b  3  very  grateful  for  such  an  un- 
expected addiTicm  to  our  instate. 

Leon.  Do  not  mention  the  circumsta.ice  a^ain.  Vet 
^till  allow  mi^  to  ask  how  came  my  wife  to  1.1  my  secret 
be  known?  It  was  my  intention  to  have  called  the 
members  oft)ie--oii:'ty  togj^ther,  and  then  to  have  otH-red 
the  land  to  them,  fu  fiict,  I  wished  to  have  had  a  littl;! 
jubilee,  and  to  have  shown  our  friends  that  my  riclies 
could  only  aftord  me  happiness  by  makiag  me  a  so- 
cialist. 

Eliza.  If  you  will  read  your  letter,  you  will  see  from 
its  contents  that  Mns.  Leon  would  conclude  that  we  were 
already  apprised  of  your  kindness  to  this  society.  To 
show,  too,  her  readiness  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  she 
18  now  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  is  quite  surprised  that 
vw,  did  not  expect  her  arrival,  or  that  you  had  not  men- 
tioned your  intention  to  u«. 

l^on*  Pish !  pish !  What  n  blunderer  I  am  \  Excuse 
me,  llowever,  a  few  minutes  while  I  hasten  to  thank  my 


ear  wife  foKtIip prompt  ,inqiiner  in  wkieh  she  hat  fol- 
Ijowed  iQe  hinei:.' 

^ell.  Stop.  As  few  of  our  members  knoW  your  in- 
tention, I  think  we  can  call  our  brethren  together,  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  of  listening  to  any  renmrks  which  you  may 
think  proper  to  mnke  upon  the  occasion. 

Leon.  Indeed,  such  a  scene  will  afford  me  great  plea- 
SHfe,  and  if  yon  will  assemble  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity upon  the  lawn,  i  will  be  ready  with  my  family 
to  join  them. 

Moore  We  will  take  care  to  have  everything  pre- 
pared for  your  reception. 

:ai  iiuf    ,,*fe^    £7'o  he  contimted.^ 


■■■v^m 


THE   CITY   OF  PEACE, 

LETTER     IV. 

One  principal  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  Socr- 
ety  among  thi;*  peo|)le,  was  their  performing  most  of 
the  bu^ness  of  the  day  at  least  that  part  which  requir- 
ed anything  like  inanoni  labour  (luring  the  earliest 
hours,  commencing  with  the  first  glimmerings  of  dawn 
over  the  Mountain  tups  and  continuing  only  to  the 
third  hour  alter  sunrise,  after  which  time  they  partook 
of  their  first  meal  for  the  day,  and  then  spent  their 
time  in  intellectual  pursuits,  innocent  amusementst 
meetings  for  the  advan(;einent  of  tearing,  or  the  Arts, 
and  the  many  other  agreeable  and  profitable  modes 
of  passing  time  which  certainly  were  more  various, 
refined  and  enlightening  than  1  ever  witnessed  in  any 
other  country.  Having  learned  from  n»y  friend  q<> 
the  preceding  Evening  that  such  was  the  cJise  1  was 
up  an  hour  before  the  sun  and  enjoyed  a  sliort,  cool, 
and  delicious  walk  to  the  worksho|)s  before  any  of  my 
fellow  travellers  had  unclosed  their  Kycs  or  shaken 
off  the  drowsy  morphidity  of  sleep. 

Delighted  with  the  unwonted  exercise,  and  feeling 
an  iiivigoratediiess  altogether  new  from  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  inoniiig,  I  ariived  a(  Oie  woikshops 
in  a  humour  to  be  [)lea-;ed  at' \  cry  t!:.j;,  and  certainly 
a  sight. of  the  happy  and  cheerfu!  ■.  ounteiu  i.cca  of 
those  who  were  busily  pursuing  the  >  ocations  around 
me  was  not  an  obj'^ct  to  detract  from  the  pleasure  1 
felt,  but  rathe*'  added  ze.^t  (o  it. 

Their  wonderful  machinery  whicli  I  lii;ve  already 
noriced  in  a  former  letter  to  the  friend  Mirza,  was 
rapidly  revolving,  and  attended  to  by  in  many  instan- 
ces the  light  labours  of  children,  llnowiii;^^  off  con- 
tinually yard  after  yard  of  beautiful  fabric,  and  piece 
after  piece  of  wrought  iron  work,  which  the  most 
skilful  artizans  among  us  coul(|  not  have  equalled  by 
ten  times  the  amount  of  labour.  I'as^jliig  through  the 
more  principal  worksltop?,  my  guide  conducted  me 
finally  into  those  whose  duties  were  performed  entirely 
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by  children,  male  and  female,  varying  in  age  from 
four  to  twelve  years.  In  one  apartment  ihey  were 
engaged  in  sorting  with  their  little  hands  the  tiny 
seeds  of  phmis,  arranging  sweet-smelling  herbs  and 
odoriferous  spices,  separately  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  in  places  where  the  warmth  of  the  noon-day 
»un  should  light  upon  them  and  properly  dry  them, 
so  as  to  be  put  by  for  future  use.  Others  were  attend- 
ing to  the  reeling  off  of  the  silkworm's  egg,  while 
some  were  supplying  fresh  food  to  ihe  worm  itself, 
and  aiding  it:-  operations  by  many  a  timely  help.  In 
other  apartments  those  of  an  older  growth,  were  oc- 
cupied in  employments  requiring  a  little  more  labor 
and  ingenuity,  but  none  were  idle;  and  more  than  all, 
none  a|»peared  unhappy,  but  so  far  otherwise,  that  it 
was  ini possible  to  look  into  their  innocent  and  happy 
faces  and  not  feel  an  inward  joy  and  delight,  that 
made  you  wish  to  I; Us  and  hug  them  all  round.  1 
can  safely  say,  Iriciid  Mir/a,  that  not  one  hour  1  ever 
spent  in  my  own  harem,  surrounded  with  the  wives 
and  children  which  t!io  blessed  Allah  has  favoured 
me  with,  and  thou  knowesl  they  are  none  of  the 
worst,  was  ever  «o  i\\\l  of  love  and  pleasure  a^  th:!f  I 
passed  in  beholding  the  labours  of  these  children. 
*' Look  at  ihein,"  said  my  conductor,  when  we  got 
10  the  end  of  the  apartment,  "  and  then  tell  me 
which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  happiei, — the  children 
you  see  before  you,  or  those  in  your  own  country  ; 
the  one  brotight  up  to  be  useful  from  early  childhood, 
the  oilier  confined  within  close  harems,  the  spoiled, 
petted,  fondled  playthings  of  your  women,  with  their 
energies  wasted  in  mischievous  pranks  and  idle 
games,  which  ejicrvate  their  bodies  at  the  same  time 
that  they  mislead  their  minds."  As  usual,  the 
contrast  was  in  favor  of  my  companion,  and  I  was 
silent. 

"  But,"  said  he  in  contintiation,  varying  the 
subject,  as  he  observed  my  unwillingness  to  reply, 
'*  there  is  one  part  of  our  system  of  attractive  in- 
dustry which  you  have  not  yet  seen."  So  saying, 
he  led  me  forth  from  the  building  into  a  large  open 
space  of  ground,  that  seemed  to  extend  a  consider- 
Tible  distance  beyond  the  back  parts  of  the  buildings. 
*•  These,"  said  he,  '•  are  our  gardens,  for  the  cul- 
ture of  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  I  think  I  can 
say,  without  boasting,  that  in  no  region  of  the  world 
beside  is  to  be  found  so  great  a  variety,  nor  so  rare  a 
quality  of  the  earth's  most  useful  productions — the 
rich  pomegranate,  the  luscious  fig,  the  abundant 
grape,  the  sweet  almond — all  that  the  ever  green 
valleys  of  the  land  of  the  sun  supply  may  be  found 
in  abundance  here.  But  it  was  not  to  speak  of  the 
fruits  that  I  brought  you  here,  but  to  show  you  how 
tven  what  is  generally  considered  laborious,  and 
Idi^retfbre  disreputable  occupation,  the  culture  of  tlie 


soil,  is  amongst  us  rendered  attractive  and  engaging. 
Behold  yon  group  of  boys ;  they  are  removing  the 
weeds,  that  otherwise  would  soon  grow  up  and 
choke  die  useful  vegetables  among  them.  See  how 
careful  they  are  in  removing  the  dirt  from  the  young 
plants,  and  piling  up  the  soil  around  their  roots,  so 
as  to  protect  and  strengthen  them.  Think  you  they 
would  be  thus  careful,  if  their  task  was  not  a  plea- 
sure to  them .'"'  "  But  how  have  you  managed," 
said  I,  "  to  make  it  a  pleasure  ?"  "  That,  O  Pei> 
sian !"  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "  is  easily  accom- 
plished. We  teach  them  the  usefulness  of  the  plant, 
explain  to  tiiem  its  particular  qualities,  narrate  the 
process  of  its  cultivation,  and  thus  get  them  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  and  anxious  to  try  their  success  in 
rearing  it ;  which  thus  naturally  makes  them  take  a 
pleasure  in  that  which  to  you  would  probably  be  a 
dull  and  uninteresting  em-jiloyment." 

"  How  much,  O  Mirza  !  is  there  }et  to  be  learned 
amongst  us  Persians,  in  regard  to  properly  educating 
the  human  race !" 


)'■!.; 


I  T/ie  Controversy  at  our  place  of  meeting,  Wooster- 
street,  between  JJr.  Humbert  at>d  Mr.  B.  Timb$^  is 
I  adjourned  till  next  Sunday  evening,  the  24:th  instant. 
!  All  who  desire  to  hear  Christianity  explained  in  har- 
I  rnony  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  matters  of  fact, 
I  are  respectively  iiivited  to  attend.  It  is  likely  that 
diis  controversy  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close ; 
after  which  we  shall  never  place  our  favorite  pliilo- 
sopher  on  the  same  carpet  with  the  anti-scripturalists, 
except  they  will  consent  to  be  bound  to  certain  points 
of  doctrine  and  rules  of  order.  When  they  are  thus 
agreed,  and  will  bring  to  the  bar  sufficient  respecta- 
ble talent,  we  will  pledge  Dr.  HvmJm't  against  the 
mightiest  ftmctions  that  can  possibly  be  raised  from 
the  camp  or  world  of  our  opponents.  Hitherto  the 
unbelievers  in  revelation  have  had  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  sects,  parties,  isms,  and  ists,  in 
consequence  of  the  uimatural  positions  tliey  have 
advanced,  the  superstitions  they  have  introduced, 
and  the  vagaries  they  have  inculcated  ;  but  when 
they  are  properly  confronted  with  our  (ihilosophicai* 
social,  and  matter  of  fact  system  of  Christianity,  they 
will  find  themselves  subdued  into  silence,  calmness, 
and  resignation.  Then  w  ill  the  lion  be  changed  into 
a  lamb,  the  raven  into  a  dove,  when  there  will  be 
none  to  destroy  in  all  the  lioly  mountain  of  truth. 


When  our  favourite  Millennium  is  established, 
the  inordinate  will  become  chaste — the  immoral  be- 
come virtuous — when  all  will  look  to  the  good  of 
each,  and  each  look  to  the  good  of  all,  and  man  will 
SHuid  up  in  the  dignity  for  which  he  was  designed, 
aa^  b«Aorrpvnded  with  harm^y  and  iiappinesiu 


Ills 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 


We  often  liears  loud  and  long  roinpbints  of  the 
usurpation,  taxations,  and  des|)oti«m  of  the  king» 
of  Europe ;  but,  alas !  how  silent  aud  submis- 
sive are  we  under  the  protracted  u.surpations,  the 
rental  taxations,  and  fiend-like  despotism  of  the  petty 
kings  of  New- York,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  *'  Landlords,"  who,  while  the  working  pro- 
ducers have  been  busy  at  their  industrial  operations, 
he  has  been  sneaking  behind  the  throne  of  power, 
and  in  a  covert  manner  has  obtained  EiGHTY-THKiin 

SECTIONS,  OK  LAWS,  \S  FAVOR  OP  HIMSELF,  while 

the  sincere  and  constituent-loving  representatives 
of  the  people  have  given  six  sections,  or  laws,  in 
favoi-  of  the  tenant !  Or,  in  other  words,  the  mer- 
cenary and  iron-fisted  petty  king  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  unwary  tenant,  and  by  stratagem,  under 
the  garb  of  republicanism ;  and,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  pleading  that  property,  and  not  working  men, 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  representative  system  ;  or 
by  some  other  means,  aristocratical  or  devilish  in 
their  nature,  no  doubt,  has  obtained  taws  in  favor  of 
himself  which  fill  thirteen  larger  octavo  pages', 
and,  lo  and  behold,  the  republican  and  most-chris- 
tian  representatives  have  given  to  the  people,  or  to 
the  tenant,  six  small  sections,  or  one-luilfofun  octavo 
page!  How  bountiful  and  munificent  are  our  Oo- 
vernors  to  the  rich  in  those  things  which  cost  them 
nothing,  but  with  what  a  sparing  hand  do  they  deal 
out  their  favors  to  the  poor  ! 

« '  The  law  of  this  State  allows  the  tenant,  in  case  of 
a  distrain  for  rent,  to  keep  certain  articles  for  family 
ose;  but  if  the  never-to-be-satisfied  landlord,  or  the 
unfeeling  and  relentless  marshal  employed  by  him, 
should  take  what  the  law  does  not  allow,  the  tenant 
has  to  go  through  such  a  process  of  laws,  so  intricate, 
expensive,  and  repulsive,  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  ohtain  redress.  It  therefore  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  said,  that  all  law,  all  jurisdiction  and  authority, 

'  lies  in  the  hands  of  these  petty  and  tyrannical  kings. 
May  God  be  merciful  to  us !  for  it  does  appear  as 
though  these  cold-blooded  despots  would  crush  ws 
out  of  existence  with  the  enormous  and  grievous 
burthens  they  are,  from  time  lo  time,  laying  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor.  May  heaven  be  propitious 
to  the  oppressej;!,  and  arrest  the  despot  in  his  mad 
career. 

In  conclusion  of  this  exciting  subject,  and  as- 
tounding facts,  we  would  remind  the  readec,  thai  this 
and  every  case  of  oppression  is  the  l^itimaie  result 


of  the  present  competitive  institutions  and  arrangt- 
meots  of  society,  and  that  there  is  no  radical  re- 
demption from  these  damning  evils  but  the  millen" 
nial,  harmonious,  and  republican  ariangemenis  We 
propose.  Therefore,  let  the  reader  study  those  ar- 
rangeojents  as  he  would  study  the  laws  of  the  Savi- 
our, who  alone  can  redeem  liiiii  fiom  destruction.  ^ 
Once  more  ;  Is  it  not  alarming,  that  out  of  the  vast 
nuuiber  of  periodicals  and  paliiy  |)enny  papers,  sup- 
ported by  the  ienani  and  the  producing  man,  there 
is  not  one  out  of  the  whole  number  that  dare  to  speak 
out  on  this  subject:'  'i'liey  are  either  blinded  by 
self-interest,  or  their  minds  arc  beclouded  by  the 
present  immoral  ami  oppiensivc  arrangements,  or 
lioin  some  other  cause,  there  is  not  one  to  speak  out 
on  this  moinentous  subject.  We  arc  thus  thrown 
into  a  world  of  inveterate  enemies,  where  wc  have  to 
stand  single-handed  and  alone  in  this  mighty  contest 
with  these  monFcd  Philisiines  of  Gath.  Never  mind, 
a  good  cause  makes  a  stout  mind  and  a  strong  hand. 
Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness;,  and  fortune 
favors  the  brave. 

N.  B.    For  farther  2>arlicnhirs  on.  this  subject,  sa 

the  nth  No.  of  our  Paper.  u'  ^  ?!l  ul  nr  f.  >  -i-f 

PHRENOLOGY  vkrsus  COMPETITIVE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Phrenology  is  an  important  science,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  wliich  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  theo- 
logical, social,  and  political  ideas  ;  and  as  it  is  the 
sun  which  has  gilded  the  tops  of  our  favorite  moun- 
tains, whose  congenial  rays  have  dissipated  the  un- 
healthy fogs  that  beclouded  the  mind,  and  caused  us 
to  behold  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  that  leads  into  the 
way  of  all  truth,  we  shall  occasionally  afford  our 
readers  a  glimpse  of  its  divine  rays. 

Phrenology  leaches  the  following  seven  leading; 
positions  : 

First — That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind. 

Se<;a  idly — That  the  mind  posseses  a  multiplicity 
of  faculties. 

Thirdly — That  these  faculties  develop  themselves 
by  means  of  certain  organs  of  the  brain. 

Fourthly — That  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigorous 
activity  of  the  system,  diere  is  an  invariable  aud  har- 
monious similarity  between  the  comparitive  size  of 
the  organ  and  its  power  and  influence. 

Fifdily — That  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  or  the 
skull,  in  a  healthy  subject,  bears  such  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  brain,  that  we  may  ascertain  the  power 
of  the  one  by  the  size  of  the  other. 

Sixthly — That  each  organ  of  the  mind,  conse- 
quently the  whole  of  the  brjain,  grow.s  in  proportion 
to  the  tempera^ients  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  eduoi-* 
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tioi)  or  external  influences  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
and  exercised. 

Seventhly — That  community  may  maite  of  man 
whatsoever  it  chooses,  whether  a  Caspar  Haiiser  or 
a  Napoleon,  a  slave  or  a  despot,  a  Christian  or  a 
Pagan. 

And  thus  wo  arc  brouglit  to  the  conchision,  from 
whence  the  sophism  of  polemical  disquisition  cannot 
drive  us,  namely,  that  man  is  a  compound  being, 
made  uj)  of  l)is  constitution  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  upon  that  constitution;  which 
circumstances  and  constitution  are  perpetually  ope- 
ratitig  cacli  upon  the  other,  and  thus  making  the 
man  what  he  is  made  from  birth  unto  deall). 

We  have  received  some  pleasing  intelligence  from 
the  East,  of  five  clergymen  breaking  oft'  from  their 
denominations,  and  propagating  principles  similar  to 
those  advocated  by  our  paper.  'J'hey  have  already 
purchased  a  large  farm,  and  a  few  candidates  for 
community  have  entered  upon  it.  There  are  also 
three  papers  stnrtod  in  this  glorious  cause,  called 
"  The  Practical  Christian,"  "  The  Simbeam,"  and 
"  The  Disciple."         •'    ;  '•""  "  ' ';  "  r    ' 

This  intelligence  seems  to  oil  the  wheels  of  our 
car,  which  hitherto  has  dragged  heavily.  Commu- 
nities will  m)doubtcdly,  ere  long,  spring  up  like 
mushrooms.  ,     (.    ';    .!  .  .  ►-.► 

We  hope  to  exchange  papers  with  the  ahove,  and 
shortly  to  form  a  convention  to  unite  us  all  in  one 
body. 

The  cause  OF  FAILURE  of  all.  THOSE 
PROPHECIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
MILLENNIUM. 

, ,  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  Uiose  ancient 
nations,  such  as  the  Indians,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  all  having  large  and 
populous  cities,  have  their  histories ;  but  the  most 
ancient  are  those  of  China,  which  succeed  each  other 
whh  an  U:iinterrupted  succession,  giving  nnvarni?h- 
ed  and  simple  statements  of  important  circumstan(  es, 
and  perhajTs  m.ore  free  from  the  productions  of  the 
marvelous  than  any  other  annals  of  the  world.  Tlioir 
fust  date  is  4152,  but  their  history  carries  us  back 
antecedent  Beveral  hundred  years  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  antedates,  they  narrate  their  facts  in  con- 
nection, with  such-  circumstantial  evidence,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  that  what  they  relate 
is  true. 

It  will  consequently  be  asked  how  the  anntils  of 
Moses,  prestimed  to  be  thd  most  ancient,  can  be  cor- 
rect, To  this  we  reply,  tlial  we  mo^l  ,unequivo- 
cably  believe,  tliat  the  ntiipqrical  power  of  thQ  l|e- 


brew  alphabetical  eharacten^  if'iiitt' entirely  so,  m  in 
a  great  measure  lost.  Neither  can  we  conceive  the 
data  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  to  t)e  essen- 
tial, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  book  designed  to  teach  us 
facts,  without  regard  to  dates. 

This  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  Babel 
building  speculators,  who,  for  century  after  century, 
have  interested  the  unwary  with  their  various  and 
contradictory  prophecies  about  the  Millennium, 
which  have  been  mostly  founded  on  a  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  ntimerical  power  of  the  Hebrew 
characters ;  but  their  vagaries  must  now  be  dis- 
carded. Enough  has  been  said  and  written  to  show, 
that  the  numerical  power  of  the  Jewish  alphabetical 
characters  have  been  mutilated,  misrepresented,  and 
garbled,  so  that  their  numerical  power  is  one  thing 
now  and  another  anciently. 

Let  us,  therefore,  do  away  with  the  idea  of  aiiy^ 
Millennium,  save  that  which  shall  be  brought  about 
by  the  adoption  of  such  arrangements  and  institu- 
tions as  shall  give  a  predominancy  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  which  alone  will  lead 
him  to  chan<i;e  the  lion-like  voraciousness  of  his  ani- 
mal  propensities  into  the  calmness  and  docility  of 
the  lamb — change  his  selfishness  into  benevolence— 
his  viciousness  into  calmness — his  sectional  love  of 
country  into  an  universal  love  of  the  world — his  (&- 
mily  love  into  a  love  of  community — his  imph;- 
ments  of  death  and  destruction  into  the  instruments 
of  education — his  artificial  character  into  the  dig- 
nity of  the  man — when  the  soldier  will  become  a 
teacher — the  Jesuit  will  throw  off  his  cloak  of  co- 
vering— and  the  idle  :\'ill  become  industrious. 


As  IT  SHOULD  BE. — A  Presbytery  in  New  Jer- 
sey has  adopted  a  rule  making  it  obligatory  on  every 
church  to  produce  the  evidence  at  the  spring  session 
of  its  having  fulfilled  its  pecuniary  contract  with  the 
pastor  for  tlje  past  year.  The  stipulated  sum  in 
most  cases  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  present  nrain- 
tenance  of  a  family,  irrespective  of  sickness,  misfw- 
tunes  and  old  age  ;  and  when  subJuctions  are  made 
from  that  sorry  pittance  by  delay,  or  neglect,  or  refii- 
sal  of  payn)ent,  it  is  fraud  in  its  most  cr«el  form. 
A  minister  can  never  throw  out  his  whole  heart  and 
energies  in  his  appropriate  work,  w  hile  he  is  pressed 
down  by  secular  cares,  and  most  of  all  by  the  evi- 
dence that  his  people  are  unable  to  learn  lessons  of 
common  l)onesty.  Their  interests  as  well  ifts  Hn 
would  be  consulted  by  adopting  a  difrereut|Couniie. 
— Con.  Jour. 

Then  let  them  give  up  their  vindication  of.  t|ic 
present  irrational,  immora},  and  cooipetitlve  arrfi^jie- 
ipeois  of  society,  audiil)eicfknBa««a  doctriiMi,  wliktk 
fail  to  make  the  people  honest.— Kp»U    *«  r»d  iim 
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ii  «  ,r^-  ..   STATISTICS  OF  CRIME,      b  ..  -.-.d 

,  The  statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  furnished  us 
late  as  September  of  the  present  year,  will  brin^  my 
calculation  to  a  minute  and  decisive  bearing.     They 

.  exhibit  tlic  fact  of  the  two  sexes  in  European  countries 
being  nearly  equil,  the  preponderance  resting  with  the 
females ;  yet,  both  in  England  and  France,  the  propor- 

•  tion  of  male  to  female  criminals  is  about  four  to  one,- 

.and  that  without  material  alteration  for  several  years. 

!  The  average  annual  number  of  persons  committed  or 

.bailed,  during  the  last  five  years,  was  2*3,174  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  annual 
number  during  the  period  was  14  per  cent.     Taking 

i^the  principal  offences   in  their  relative  order,  they  will 

'  stand  thus  : — 

1  Simple  larceny -         -  12,303 

jt  Steatint;  from  the  pfrson            •         -        -         •        •  J, .539 

3  Hoiiiicbrexking  and  burglary         .....  ],207 

4  Stealing  by  Bcrvanls 055 

4  Aaaaulw 7.t6 

.''i  HftcciviDg  siolsn  ^oods        .         .         .  .  -  .  683 

7  Riot  ai[<J  breach  of  peace  -        -         -  -  -  -  607 

8  R«-sisiiiiir  or  refusing  to  aid  peace  officer*  -  -  -  b7'.i 
'9  FraiiH-i  and  attt'mpta  to  df  fraud     -          .  .  .  .  425 

i  10  Ro'ibery  and  attempts  al  robbery          ....  392 

_11  Utieridti  Counterfeit  coin   -         -         •         -         -         -  318 

,.  12  Sheep-stealing 2;, 2 

'.'13  Einlipzzlenieni           -       i  .■    :    .:        ».>        vj         ::        .  ^62 

14  Manslaughter 209 

15  Rape  and  attempt  to  ravish         -        •        •        -        -  188 

16  Stealing  frum  hoiifes  to  the  ralue  of  £5  -  -  -  178 
-  17  Stealing  of  Fixtures,  trees  and  shrubs  -  •  -  163 
.  18  Horse  stealing            .......  155 

19  Poaching -         -         -  151 

"'20  Keeping  diiordcriy  houses  -         •         -         .         .     •      145 

The  ages  of  the  offenders  are  divided,  in  the  official 
tables,  into  eight  periods  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  greatest  variation  during  llio  lust  three  years,  in  (li»; 
proportion  of  any  class  of  criminals  at  the  same  period 
of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per  cent. 

■^!'>        ClNTISIMAt.    PROPORTION   OK    OFFEflDERS    AT    KACH    AOE. 

i'  1836.  1837.  1838.  Grfa'cst 

diirerfur*". 

.    Vnitr    12  years  1.84  1..52  1.5:S  0.^2 

'From     12  in  16  9  71  972  ;>.fi2  0.21 

do      17  (o  81  29  U3  29.23  29.13  0.20 

,        -do     22  to  30  31.42  3174  31.24  0  50 

do     3i  to  40  14.43  14..56  1476  0.32 

•ia     41  to  50  6.76  6  6i  7.02  0  26 

do      51  to  60  3.33  3.24  3  2'i  0  .S3 

AboT*«  60    -    -  I  40  1.S5  1.58  0  IH 

Not  ascertained  2.08  1.79  1.78                 

The  average  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  five  years  under  examination,  may  be  as- 

'I  aumed  to  be  15,026,447;  this  number  is  obtained  in 
the  following  manner.  The  mean  of  the  five  years  is 
1836,  which  is  also  the  mean  of  the  decennial  period 
from  1831  to  1^41  ;  the  population  of  that  year  may, 
therefore,  be  found  by  adding  to  that  of  183 1  at  a  rate 

-■d^ual  to  half  the  increase  during  the  previous  decen- 
tW  period.     Adopting^  this  total,  and  the  j(ro|M>niuii 

^l«i»rMre  given ;  the  numlwrs  existing  tit  each  period  of  lite 
will  be  as  follows^ —   :'},.u.i  a.^^uu^^  ,:w  ;»...j.ia  oiua^  . 


h'ti^ft'ji.ryu: 


•ji) 


IJiMlcr  16  .     . 

From  16  to  20 

"  21  to  30 

..    "  31  to  40  • 

"  41  to  50 

"  51  to  60 

Above  60  .     . 


T4.ial 


9,875.310 
1502  644 
2,:«74.178 
1  788.149 
1.412.486 
991,745 
1  081  907 

15  026,447 


■'.'/■,   t 


The  following,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  of  offen- 
ders annually  committed  to  the  population,  at  eac)i  in- 
terval  of  age,  adding  to  the  number  under  15  ont -fifth 
of  the  number  between  16  and  21,  and  taking  awuy 
from  that,  between  21  and  30,  one-tenth,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  periods  of  comparison. 


No  of  ihe  oflVrices  annually 

coiiiniittt'd  on  the  average  of 

th*-  five  vi'ari*. 


Proportion  of  oflfencea 
to  the  poiiulatiun. 


Under  17  -    -    - 

2  539, 

oiia 

offence  in    2432 

ndu'idualt 

Fruin  17  to  21  . 

6.468 

212 

"     22  to  30  . 

6,977 

305 

•• 

"     31   to  40 

,  3,184 

561 

•  • 

"     41    to  50  . 

1.501 

491 

•• 

"     51   to  60  .. 

70b 

1410 

Above  60 

319 

3,391 

This  table  does  not  exhibit  the  positive,  but  merely 
the  relative,  frequency  of  crime  at  different  ages.  There 
is  another  consideration,  arisins;  from  this  calculation, 
to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  ;  tlie  number  of  persons 
employed  in  both  branches  of  the  national  service,  as 
well  as  the  mercantile  interests,  will  considerably  di- 
minish the  aggregate  proportion  of  the  empire,  who 
are  subject  in  common  with  others,  to  the  commission 
of  crime,  of  the  ages  between  18  and  35,  and  cause  a 
corresponding  influence  upon  the  other  periods  of  life. 
It  is  established —  1st.  That  crime  is  most  prevalent  in 
large  towns.  2ndly.  The  difft-renee  bctwf  en  manufac- 
turing and  agrii-ultural  counties,  in  which  llie  influence 
of  commercial  <;ities  is  not  felt,  is  not  very  great.  3rd. 
Crime  is  very  much  below  the  avenge  in  mining  coun- 
ties. 4thiy.  It  is  less  frequent  in  Wales  iind  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  north  of  England.  In  all  min- 
ing counties,  widely  separated  as  they  are,  the  propor- 
tion of  eriminnis  is  less  than  half  the  average. 

To  the  Sociidist,  the  reading  i\  statement  like  the 
above,  affords  one  among  a  long  list  of  m»  lancholy 
proofs,  that  the  existing  state  of  soeitty  is  busiid  upon 
error.  Crimes  are  nearly  without  exception  the  effects 
of  individual  property,  and  every  one  of  them  are  the 
resultsof  erroneous  institutions.  The  homage  which 
society  pays  to  wealfh,  combined  with  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  poverty,  leads  to  thefts  and  roblM.ries :  bad 
education  and  the  influence  of  bad  example,  lend  to 
those  outbursts  of  passion  which  become  punishable  by 
law  ;  while  a  bad  government  and  bad  laws  are  the 
cause  of  political  offences.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
fearful  amount  of  crime  is  the  estabhshmeut  of  co-ope- 
rative communities.  In  them  all  motive  to  cooimit 
crime  is  withdrawn,  the  arrangements  at  once  prevent 
thefl,  the  very  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
vi/.,  that  man  tornis  not  ins  own  character,  eflectuall? 
prevents  murders  and  all  kind  of  violence,  and  the  su- 
perior education  which  all  will  receive  from  ii.fancv. 


and  Milleniiisil  Harbinger. 
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m\\  give  tu  each  individual  a  moral  stamina  which  wi'l 
control  and  keep  in  abeyance  all  outbursts  of  passion. 
In  these  happy  Establishments  crime  will  have   n 
place,  hi^cause  the  cause  of  it  is  withdrawn  ;  ju8t  ns  a 
tire  ceHHcH  to  burn  when  it  is  nut  supplied  with  fuel.' 

CoMi'iiTiTio.N  oropp(>singarran«^ementsa»d  insti- 
tutions, nre  rapidly  increasing  In  America,  and  as  a 
legitituatr;  consequence  crime,  in  all  its  uncomely  fea- 
tures is  increasini;  with  them,  chicanery,  fraud  and 
vice  are  constauiiy  practiced  t)y  them  in  their  walks 
in  society.  'J'he  assassin  walks  abroad  in  our  public 
streets,  approaches  our  private  <lvvt;lliugs  at  noon  day 
and  severs  the  constant  husband  from  the  assuasive 
wife,  and  ilie  dependant  children  from  affectionate 
parents.  New  York  is  the  heart  of  our  ccmnnercial 
system,  and  alas  it  is  tlie  seat  of  corruption,  in  a  word 
it  is  the  centre  of  wealth  and  the  sink  of  miseiy  ; 
although  it  is  a  city  of  refinement  and  manners,  it  is 
also  a  wilderness  where  nien  like  wild  beasts  live 
one  upon  another,  other  wild  beasts  have  Igng  been 
driven  from  o«>r  western  uilds,  the  wolf  and  the  bear 
is  no  lont^er  feared,  but  man  is  permitted  to  run  wild. 

In  view  of  the  wide  spreading  influence  of  vice, 
it  may  fearlessly  be  asserted,  that  all  men  are  what 
they  are  good  or  bad,  \iituous  or  vicious,  useful  or 
pernicious  to  society,  according  to  the  instruction 
they  receive,  the  education  administered  to  them,  or 
the  external  circumstances  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded from  birth  to  death 

These  facts  which  no  men  are  able  to  gainsay, 
should  lead  the  reader  to  recollect  that  the  insiiiu- 
tions  and  arrangements  we  set  (brlh  and  advocate, 
are  they  alone  which  would  do  awiiy  with  crime,  be- 
cause they  would  lake  away  the  cause  of  crime.  As 
an  cvidfiicc  of  this,  let  the  reader  examine  the  ar- 
rangements an<l  institutions  set  forth  in  the  fust  num- 
ber of  our  peiiodical,  where  he  will  find  the  only 
base  or  fundaniental  facts  on  which  a  moral,  virtuous 
and  p;os|)orous  connnunity  could  be  formed. 

When  these  arrangements  and  instiintions  are 
arlo|)te<l  a  holier  hue  will  bedeck  theinorning  sky 
of  forboding  circumstances,  a  brighter  sun  will  rise 
over  the  rugged  hills  that  are  climbed  by  the  weary 
worker  and  the  protlucing  man,  a  purer  and  a  more 
fervent  spirit  will  pervade  earth's  wide  <loniains,  and 
the  dtilcet  sounds  of  heavenly  harmony  and  millen- 
nial glory  will  prevail.  'J'he  noise  of  smoking  can- 
non, proud  and  haughty  tyranny,  and  the  desoluting 
innuen<e  of  war.  will  shrink  from  the  pure  effulgenc  e 
of  those  ennobling  arrangements  and  evangelical  in- 
stitutions. (Corroding  error,  degrading  superstition, 
priest-craft,  doctor-craft,  soldier-craft,  lawyer-craft, 
banker-craft,  broker-craft,  legislative-craft,  and  every 
other  imposture  which  at  present  degrade  the  work- 
ing man  and  the  community  at  large,  will  flee  from 
the  bright  dawning  of  the  millennial  era,  and  noble 


reason  will  govern,  and  by  matters  of  fact  will  dispel 
the  mists  that  hover  over  the  human  mind,  and  truth, 
simple  truth,  will  raise  a  steady  hand  as  high  as  the 
cloud  clapt  tower  and  unweave  the  web  which  super- 
stition has  wove,  and  break  asunder  the  iron  mana- 
cles with  which  goading  bigotry  has  bound  the  men 
who  have  produced  the  diadems  of  kings,  the  crown^s 
of  emperors,  and  the  laurels  of  heroes.  Then  man 
will  stand  erect  and  dignified  in  the  grandeur  of  rea- 
son, and  proudly  proclaim  and  practice  the  universal 
law  of  love,  ''anil  do  unto  all  men  as  he  would 
others  should  do  unto  him." — Ed. 


.J" 


'piIOS.  W.  HARPK.R'S  COL'iai  MRDICINE  for  tfaccureof  aUdi^aseaoT 
-L  Uiel^UDirs;  it  ins  mc<lirinr  that  hax  hRen  nut  before  the  public  for  aine 
yoHrri,  and  it  in  well  known  in  Kurope  ax  well  as  Amfirica.  It  cures  the  follcw- 
in^  coiiipUiiitH  —  Ai-thnia,  I'iitliicic,  Iiiflanmiadoii  on  the  l.ungs,  Spiltiof  »f 
Blood,  \c.    Price,  12  1-2  ceuta.  75  ceiit>,  $1  25,  aoil  |2  per  bottle. 

Sold  w  holc!i.ile  and  retail  at  the  office  of  the  propriMreti-,  57  1-2  Bowerr,  and 
Ity  authorized  ageiita,  namely,  W.  Van  Emburgn,  314  Tearl  street,  Joha  Bi 
I>o<ld,  G43  Itroadway,  and  cnrnor  of  NinthMreet  and  Brnudw  ay,  Galen  Hnntet, 
lOri  Sixth  Avenue,  Alfred  Hilt  208  Grpeuwich  street,  Wm.  Maunder,  37  Nud- 
Kon  rtreet,  Wui.  RrifihaRi  corner  of  Avenue  1)  and  IlnuKloii  street,  Staabtirjr  A 
C  >. Third  Avenue,  cirner  of  Twenty  second  street,  T.  W.  netts,3(M  Huofoa 
»(reol,  K.  H.  ('oilon  25:i  Btcecker  >tr«et.  Dr.  W.  H.  Milnor,  Iffl  BrMidwajr,  Dtt 
I.ee  44)1  Grand  street,  Jamrn  II.  Hart  rorner  of  Chambers  ktreet  and  Moad- 
wny,  and  corner  of  lluilion  and  North  Moore  street,  Daniel  H.  BurtaeB  It 
Third  Avenue,  K.  Quacken'lush,  709  Greenwich  street,  and  SlWiSpriag  (trcelj 
J.  Wcndover  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

1")KASK'S  CANDY,  45  Divinion  street. — I  have  been  troubled  with  a  terrible 
ulariciine  couph,  »hirh«ellled  on  my  lunes,  and  threatened  almost  imaM- 
diatc  death.  1  made  nnv  of  many  roiiffh  remedies  without  experiencing  any  re- 
lief, and  Ma-H  induced  to  make  trial  of  Pease's  Hoarhound,  which  afforded  Ib- 
niediute  relief,  and  now  enjoy  as  good  health,  if  not  better,  than  1  have  Tor  lea 
vearo,  and  would  recommend  it  to  all. 

E.  P.  MESSERVR,  121  First  street.  , 


AfALUAPI.E  RK.MEDV.— To  Mc*iirf,  Pease  &,  Boas,  42  UivjsioB  street. 
Your  vuliiiilde  |ire|>araii(>ii  of  Hoarhound  deserves  a  few  remark*  from 
my  own  experience.  Keinir  in  the  habit  of  uddrnrsinir  fnxfunnlly  large  ateei* 
in;:.'',  and  my  constitution  rviidereil  suxccplible  of  cold  from  a  seafaring  life,  I 
found  my  strenpth  and  health  frraduaMy  der»yin<>,  my  *j>irits  sinkinf,  my 
lunliit  fuilinu,  and  niy  voice  fultrrinc  fmU  In  iHrt,  I,  had  lu»t  all  bopes, and 
every  hour  fearful  of  liur»tiiig  ii  bU>od  vetsei,  m  hen  your  IloarhoundCandy, 
and  the  cuio  it  ha,)  eifected,  reached  mc.  !  br^lievr  I  took  but  one  package, 
«hen  every  unfavorable  symptom  disappeared,  and  my  general  health  im- 
proved. I  I'eid  now  regenerat<.d  so  completely,  thai  Iain  freely  empowered  la 
act  and  i^peak  better  thav-I  did  three  >cur>  ago.  My  appetite  is  good,  aad  my 
ccneral  health  re^tored.  You  can  make  any  Ufe  you  please  with  this  certifr- 
cate^  which  It  would  be  injustice  to  withhidd  from  riie  public  a»  well  as  youraeli 

J.  WILCH,   144  Gold  street,  BrooUya.. 

F.arh  package  of  the  genuine  Peace's  Candy  is  signed  J.  Prase  Sl  Son. 

rioMeil  on  the  Sabbath. — Agents:  Rushton  ti  Aspiuwall  in  all  three  atocea; 
(iahandam,  .")*  Sixth  Avenue  :  Alll^on.  4sS  Grand  .-treet ;  Axford,  183Rowery  : 
VVoihI,  corner  of  Grand  and  Division  street:  Woorter,  304  Second  strtwIK. 
Tiinpson,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets  ;  Stuart,  corner  of  Houston  and 
Clinton  ttreet;  Pirkford,  corner  of  Goerck  and  Stanton  street;  Swartz,  9t 
i;:i>t  Hroadwity  :  Wn(l>»ortb,  Providence,  R.  1. ;  II.  I.  Iltiys,  139  Fiilfou  sircci, 
Frooklyu,  and  also  by  mort  of  the  respectnbie  Druggists  and  Grocers  in  the 

N.  B. — Pedlars  nnd  Confectioners  do  not  sell  Pease's  Candy.    Hach  afea* 
H  hoiclls  the  gouuiiic  has  a  certificat);  of  agency,  sig'ied  bv  the  propfietcnv.   . 

J.  PEASE  &  fjiiSS,  45  Division  street.. . 


TKRMS.— The  Nkw  Mohai.  VVont.i»  will  be  pulilished  ev*- 
rv  two  weeks,  uiilil  there  are  iimi:  Hi;Mr>Ki';i)  sub^cibkks,  wheu 
it  '^^li.ill  l)eroin(>  a  weekly  piililicatioii  at  l|»i  per  uniiiim,  or  $1  25 
li' SIX  tnoiiltis,  to  lie  paitl  in  iidvaiite. 

i  V  ci y  one  who  .subscribes  Cor  li.i.-*  jsaper.  is  c«?n«i(Icrf  d  ai  yearlj 
Sub.'(  liiitr,  exei^pt  it  in  oUierwii^e  exptessud  and  agreed  upon  at 
tlu-  'iiiir  of  sisjniiig. 

{N-r^ioiis  wishing  to  suhscribe,  con  do  80  by  applying  at  Pntf' 
LAN  »  liooii  riUue,  ittJChatbajn.xtrect. 

Nil  piiper  will  be  discuiitiiiiied  unless  due  notice  is  given,  au4 
all  an  ears  nre  [laid. 

N.  Ii.— .Ml  coiuiiittnicatinni<  to  the  Kditor,  must  be  directed  H» 
98  VV'ooster  street,  or  tib  Eldridgc  Street;  oi  at  any  of  the  Meet- 
nigf  of  lite  Society  for  the  Promotion  ef  ^uinau  napi|incM,  fi-*« 
of  Postage. 

AoKKTs.— Mr.  Dahtlkx.  Tornnto,.Can«dii.  ;  > 

Mr.  AiRTuK,  PawtttCket,  MaaiacbuBeri:. 
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The  design  of  our  Harbinger. — To  restore 
woman  from  that  debasement  to  which  pliysical  hea- 
then might  has  crushed  her:  to  destroy  contempt  for 
the  poor,  and  to  award  a  crown  of  honor  to  useful 
labor :  to  unbhid  the  oppressive  burden  inflicted  on 
the  apprentice,  and  to  elevate  the  working  maid  to  her 
proper  place,  to  the  parlor,  the  equal  table,  and  equal 
tociety :  to  exterminate  from  earth,  the  impious  spirit 
of  Caste,  in  all  its  innumerable  forms,  so  that  superior 
virtue  alone  shall  give  superior  honor— are  accomplish- 
raents  which  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  pledges  itself 
to  perform,  as  well  as  to  pluck  assundcr  the  heavier 
chains  under  which  the  chattled  slave  is  gasping. 

And  while  absolute  slavery  is  already  exterminated 
from  some  entire  nations,  and  from  a  part  of  this,  these 
oppressions  of  Caste  still  abound  all  over  the  world. 

Even  that  portion  of  mankind  which  assumes  to  be 
the  Church  of  the  living  God,  is  full  of  them  as  the 
▼ery  bed-chambers  of  Egypt  were  of  frogs.  And  of 
the  nominal  Church,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  class 
that  exercise  this  spirit  more  than  the  very  ministry  it- 
self. These  things  we  feel  bound  to  rebuke.  It  will 
bean  object  of  this  paper,  as  a  "Disciple"  of  Him 
whose  spirit,  and  life,  and  every  precept  is  a  rebuke 
to  Caste  in  any  of  its  forms,  to  vindicate  his  religion 
from  the  libelous  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  those 
who  profess  to  live  under  its  influence,  and  yet  j^ac- 
tice  the  diabolical  spirit  of  Caste,  even  setting  forth 
that  abomination  among  those  things  which  they  de- 
nominate the  sanctities  of  religion.  We  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  Him  who  declares,  "All  ye  arc  brethren." 

The  kky  to  happiness. — The  excellent  Eng- 
lish poet,  Rogers,  records  the  account  of  a  nobleman, 
who,  having  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment 
within  the  sphere  of  bis  own  selfishness,  felt  life  to  be 
a  burthen,  and  was  actually  proceeding  to  throw  it  off 
by  self-destruction,  in  drowning,  when,  being  divert- 
ed from  his  purpose  to  do  a  momentary  act  of  charity, 
he  found  in  that  act  a  cure  for  the  "sickness  of  his 
soul";  and  awoke  from  his  misery  to  the  exclamation, 
"Fool that  I  was,  to  think  of  leaving  a  world  where 
such  pleasure  (as  he  found  in  relieving  the  distressed) 
was  to  be  had  so  cheaply !  "  Hogers  had  the  account 
from  the  nobleman's  own  lips,  and  records  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  Piedmontese  nobleman,  into  whose  company 
I  fell  at  Turin,  told  me  his  story  without  reserve. 
*1  was,'  said  he,  •weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such 
as  few  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remem- 
ber, 1  was  hurrying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  (to 
drown  himself,)  whan  I  felt  a  sudden  check.  I  turn- 
ed and  beheld  a  little  boy,  who  had  caught  the  skirt 
of  my  cloak  in  his  anxiety  to  soHcit  my  notice.    His 


look  and  manner  were  irresistible.  Nor  less  ho  wm 
the  lesson  he  had  learnt.  *  There  are  six  of  lis,  (said 
the  child)  nnd  we  are  dying  for  want  of  food.'  Why 
sliould  I  not,  said  1  to  myself,  leliovc  this  wrctclicd 
fimily.''  I  liavo  means — and  it  cannot  delay  me  many 
minutes — but  what  if  it  tioes  ?  The  scene  of  iniserT 
he  conducted  me  to,  1  cannot  describe.  I  shrew 
them  my  purse — and  their  burst  of  gratitude  over- 
came me.  It  filled  my  eyes — it  went  as  a  cordial  {<» 
my  heart,  'I  will  call  itgain  tomorrow,'  1  cric<l. 

'  Fool  that  i  was,  to  think  of  leaving  a  world  « lier* 
such  pleasure  was  to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply." 

;DASH  DOWN  THE  CUP. 


■(  n 

'■F 


BY    C.    H.    EATON. 

Dash  down  the  nip! — drink  not  the  draught, 
Whose  baleful  influence  lu  r^s     ?''     '    ■'» 

So  oft  iiath  chilled  thy  youthful  pulr^o. 

And  made  existence  fear.  .      r  ., 

When  the  damp  fingers  of  disnaso,      .    , , 

Which  generated  here. 
Were  placed  about  thy  fever'd  brow, 

Where  pity  dropp'd  a  tear;  ,      . 

When  censure,  breathed  from  menial  lips. 

Subdued  thy  haughty  mind ; 
When  pride  was  levelled  to  the  dust, 

And  fettered  hopes  were  blind; 

When  the  bright  lamp  of  fame  was  dimmed 

And  flickering  in  its  ray, 
When  friends  foi-sook  thee  in  that  hour^ 

What  was  thy  soul's  dismay .''  ,;,, 

Canst  thou,  who'st  felt  the  agony        '   - 
Which  that  stern  power  can  give. 

When  pent  within  its  cankered  toils. 
Where  guilt  alone  must  live. 

Retrace  thy  path  of  misery. 

But  to  renew  the  pang. 
Which  revelled  round  thy  ruined  shrine 

Where  erst  sweet  pseans  rang  i 

Bind  not  with  poison  leaves  thy  brow, 

The  festering  wreath  will  be 
The  gloomy  emblem  of  thy  fate, 

Of  hell-fraught  life  to  thee. 

But  while  the  ruddy  glow  of  health 

About  thy  form  is  breathed. 
Spurn  not  its  priceless  wealth  again, 

So  joyously  enwreathed. 

Then  dash  ye  down  the  hateful  cup  ! 

Drink  not  the  draught  of  care, 
The  potent  venom  of  its  work 

Will  hurl  tliee  back — despair. 


1.     I.Yr.i': 
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Stni>   ittilUunial   j^arbingcr. 
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"  f  nm  n  mnn,  nnd  <le«ni  n*thlnc  itrhich  rvlntm  l«  n  ntnM  rciwign  t«  mr  fircllac*.** 
'>  M*lnio  in  my  rriciid,  ^oiraie*  tat  rmy  fricud,  bai  TrntJt  is  more  uijr  frieud." 


':     .M;>.*';-  .^.■.>!l^? 


■•    loTTor^^"  J  r¥ew-l  ork,  l^oveinbep  4,  1841.        { Vol.  I.  IVo.  20. 
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Continued  from  Ay.   19- 


tJCKNK.  —  7V/C  Iiaion. — A  large  platform  is  raised  in 
l/ic  centre,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  various  ilcvices. 

[A  vast  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  dif- 
ferent coloured  dresses,  but  chifjiy  in  the  Itonian 
and  Highland  cost  tune.  Slaw  music;  and  then 
enter  Lvnn,  with  his  wife  and  family.  They  as- 
cend the  platform  with  Moore,  Trajan,  Wellborn, 
Llliza  Wellborn,  and  Sidney.] 

Leon.  I'.rotlicr  Socifilists, — You  all  know  the  Woss- 
iiiii^s  III  iriiiig  from  liviiiir  in  a  comimitiity,  and  I  trust 
_your  oaly  desire  is  to  become  entirely  independei;t  of 
the  worlil,  and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  b/otherly 
million  lhn)Ui;h  every  quarter  of  the  jrlobc. 

First  Socialist.  The  land  is  our  own,  for  wc  obtain- 
fd  ii  by  our  own  industry, 

Second  Sticialist.  Yes,  and  it  shall  be  always  a  rest- 
ing pi  ICC  for  any  weary  child  of  mortality. 

Leon.  Tru;?  ;  you  would  make  your  community  a 
Jiaven  for  ilic  cliildren  of  sorrow  and  oppression  ;  but, 
alas  !  so  nuin.rous  are  the  sons  and  dau^xhters  of  afflic- 
tion, ihiil  it  is  impossible  Air  your  port  to  contain  many 
of  th,^  shattered  barks  which  are  now  tossed  to  and  fro 
on  the  treacherous  waters  of  competition. 

I'Hrst  Socialist.  We  could  douitic  the  number  of  co- 
operatois,  if  we  had  but  the  niighlmuring  common. 

Lciiii.  Tiiut  common  will  soon  be  in  your  posses- 
sion. 

First  Sucialisf.    llow  ? 

Liion.  llrarlicn  !  I  have  long  been  the  child  of  for- 
tun:",  living  in  th.'  midst  of  afiUicnce,And  iiaving  every 
whim  and  caprice  gratified,  bj  nt«merous  servants  and 
ilepcridents.  in  tliu  midst  of  splendour,  and  rolling  in 
a  sutnptiuous  carriage  over  my  pdrks  and  grounds,  I 
hnye  been  the.  envy  of  hundreds  of  my  fellow  creatures. 
Often  have  t  Jieard  the  standers-by  cry  out,  "  Here 
comes  the  rich  squire.  What  a  happy  man.  He  has 
every  thing  that  mortals  can  desire.  Would  we  were 
in  his  place.'*  Nerer  were  human  beings  more  mis- 
taken.   Had  not  cuned  pride  raged  in  my  hoaomt  I 


would  have  cheenully  exchanged  my  mansion  for  the 
liundde  roof  of  a  cottager.  The  labouring  man  en- 
joyed his  meals,  for  they  were  the  fruits  of  bis  toil ; 
while  mine,  on  the  contrary,  were  often  tasteless,  be- 
cause they  were  obtained  without  exertion.  In  short, 
I  found  myself  a  cipher  in  the  world,  a  mere  drone  liv- 
ing; upon  the  labours  of  thy  working  class;  and  could 
I  be  happy — coulJ  I  fee!  that  self-satisfaction  which  is 
the  greatest  treasure  this  world  can  atford  ?  No  ;  im- 
possible. I  knew  that  it  was  mere  accident  which 
gave  me  that  weahb  winch  justly  belonged  to  another 
by  every  right,  human  and  divine.  I  did  not  produce 
it ;  I  did  not  even  bring  it  home  to  my  threshold  ;  and 
yet  I  was  fattening  upon  the  very  blood  and  sinews  of 
the  people.  Multitudes  worked  every  day  to  glut  my 
insatiable  jaws,  when  I  knew  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  whole  reward  of  their  labour.  Could  my  con- 
science be  at  rest?  Could  I  sec  starvation  and  wfxnt 
in  the  land,  when  I  and  other  rich  drones  were  the 
cause  of  this  wretchedness,  by  taking  from  them  that 
nourishment  which  they  merited  ten  times  more  than 
ourselves  /  I  diligently  studied  several  works  on  poli- 
tical economy,  and  read  with  avidity  and  delight  the 
works  of  Owen,  Thompson,  and  Gray,  on  co-opera- 
tion. Indeed,  I  have  once  or  twice  attended  the  So- 
cialist's Congress,  and  should  have  studied  the  science 
of  social  economy  fartlii  i ,  had  not  family  circum- 
stances taken  me  to  the  E  int  Indies.  On  my  return 
to  England,  I  was  surprised  lo  hear  that  Mr.  WelJljorn, 
one  of  njy  old  sch<Md-feIlow^,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  ba- 
ronet, had  parted  with  his  estates,  and  had  retired  to  a 
community.  The  singularity  of  such  a  proceeding 
caused  mc  to  invite  Mr.  Wellborn  to  my  liouse,  and 
to  request  him  to  give  me  every  information  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  this  society.  He  accepted  my  invi- 
tatioft,  and  gave  such  a  glowing  description  of  your 
community,  that  I  was  determined  to  visit  it,  and  to 
judge  of  its  merits  by  ocular  demonstration.  From 
what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard  of  your  proceedings, 
I  am  confident  that  the  only  way  to  be  permanently 
happy  is  to  dwell  amongst  you.  My  wife  and  children 
have  completely  entered  into  my  views,  and  arc  desir- 
ous of  following  my  example.  We  wish  to  live  no 
longer,  like  unfoirtunate  p^uipers,  uppn  the  talento  and 
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llibours  of  others  ;  but  to  be  industrious,  and  to  help 
ovr  brother  socialists  in  every  good  word .  and  deed. 
.  Ill  coining  among  you,  it  is,  of  course,  my  determina- 
tion to  part  with  my  servants  and  all  the  costly  and 
unlawful  vanities  of  competition.  I  am  glad  io  find 
that  I  can  present  your  community  with  the  adjacent 
land.  It  is  yours,  now  and  for  ever.  May  similar 
dwelllnos  to  those  which  I  see  around  nic  be  raised 
upon  its  bosom  ;  may  it  soon  be  visited  by  the  chil- 
dren of  oppression  and  affliction  ;  and  may  other  such 
idlers  imitate  my  example,  by  selling  their  property 
and  sharing  it  with  those  who  will  improve  and  culti- 
vate it  by  their  talents  and  labour. 
-.  An  old  Socialbt.  On  the  part  of  my  brethren,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  be  rejoiced  to  have  such  an  excellent  man  for  oiir 
companion  and  friend.  It  is  true,  the  land  which  you 
have  so  handsomely  bestowed  upon  us  will  make  us 
no  richer,  for  we  have  more  than  sufficient  to  supj)ly 
every  \yant,  but  it  will  increase  our  happiness,  by  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  of  bringing  many  weary  travel- 
lers to  a  peaceful  home. 

Another  as^d  Socialist.  I  should  have  died  in  the 
workhouse,  and  my  children  would  have  been  vaga- 
bonds, if  Owen,  Thompson,  Vaudeleur,  and  other 
kind-hearted  men  had  not  bronght  us  to  this  Eden. 
Now  I  can  die  in  peace,  and  my  children  will  live  like 
rational  beings. 

A  Socialist.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  vice 
and  ignorance,  and  should  have  perished,  the  victim 
of  competition,  hadiiot  my  life  been  changed  by  the 
motives  which  have  influenced  me  in  this  community. 
Everv  day  and  every  hour  do  I  sec  reason  to  live  vir- 
tuously, and  to  impfove  my  heart  and  understanding. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  new  heaven  seems  to  envelop  this 
place,  and  to  inflate  the  spirit  with  superior  health  and 
happiness.  The  affections  have  their  full  play,  and 
every  intellectual  and  moral  shackle  is  l)roken  by  the 
touch  of  socialism. 

A  Socialist.  Alas !  I  was  once  doomed  to  toil  all 
day  as  a  silk  weaver,  and  after  my  labour  to  make  a 
scanty  meal  on  potatoes  and  salt  in  a  miserable  hovel, 
and  surrounded  with  a  half-starved  wife  and  family, 
who  cried  to  me,  "  Give,  give,"  while  I  had  nothing  to 
give.  But  now,  how  is  my  condition  altered.  Here  I 
live  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  with  the  objects  of  my  af- 
fection participating  in  my  happiness  ;  and  strangely, 
indeed,  must  we  be  constituted,  if  we  did  not  acknow- 
ledge with  heart  and  voice,  that  a  community  was  a 
haven  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  or  for  those  who 
had  none  to  help  them. 

A  female  Socialist.  On  such  an  occasion  I  cannot 
keep  silent,  for  I  am  a  mother,  and  know  what  are  the 
sufferings  of  the  wretched  female  who  nmst  Work  like 
a  slave,  in  a  miserable  home,  and  frequently  endure 
the  unkind  looks  of  a  heart-broken  husband,  because 
his  dwelling  is  a  scene  of  wretchedness.  Oh  !  how 
different  is  my  situation.  How  am  I  raised  in  the 
scale  of  existence  by  being  treated  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture, and  by  seeing  my  husband  and  my  children  hap- 
py, in  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment. 


Moore.  Enough,  enough,  my  dear  friends.  The  sun 
is  sinking  behind  the  horizon,  and  like  an  emblem  of 
divine  goodness,  is  smiling  upon  this  holy  family.  His 
departure  reminds  us  that  we  must  retire  to  our  dwel- 
lings, lest  the  dews  of  evening  should  enfeeble  the 
limbs  of  oiir  aged  members.  Nearly  all  classes  and 
Conditions  of  men  are  acquainted  with  a  community, 
and  as  knowledge  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  men  will  be  as  much  disgusted  with  competitions 
as  the  philosopher  is  now  shocked  with  the  horrors  of 
feudal  barbarism.  In  a  community,  the  poor  are  re- 
lieved from  the  horrors  of  want  and  degradation  ;  the 
women  raised  to  an  eqtiality  with  the  men  ;  the  son, 
and  daughters  of  affluence  delivered  frouj  the  silken 
chains  of  listlessness  and  selfishness  ;  the  philanthro- 
pist excited  to  deeds  of  mercy  ;  the  youiig  trained  up 
in  the  way  they  siiould  go  ;  the  old  supported  by  their 
sons  and  grandsons,  and  I'vory  li<  tiit  and  soul  eneou- 
raged  to  practise  wisdom  and  viiiisf,  by  the  i'liergy  of 
righteous  motives,  and  the  absence  of  those  strong 
temptations  whieli,  in  spite  of  the  teaehing  of  })rophets 
and  teachers,  few  can  seldom  r«'Hist. 

Trajan.  Above  all,  my  d  -ar  brethren,  till  yonr  b<»- 
soms  with  holy  lov<!  and  concord.  Love  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law.  Love  will  strengthen  a  comiminity 
more  than  aates  of  brass  or  a  host  of  warriors;  it  will 
banish  all  eare  from  our  hearts,  and  ]>repare  us  for  the 
blessed  society  of  the  just  made  perfect.  . 

\^Scvfral  men,  women,   and  children  come   forward 
and  sing  :^ 

How  plea^iIl2;  is  the  lovely  siglit ; 

Oh!  how  it  does  our  hearts  delight  !  '• 

To  see  the  sons  of  peace;  agree,  ' 

And  live  ill  social  harmony.  * 

How  blest  is  that  fraternal  band,  ■      '      4- . 

Who  now  in  swt^et  agreement  stand  ;     '        "V 
Where  everv  heart  can  syinpathi/e,  u 

When  blessings  flow,  or  troubles  rise. 

^.  ' 
O  may  each  heart  among  us  be 

One  of  this  bh'st  fraternity  !  \        »       •    r 

With  moral  goodness  to  maintain,  !        ;  ; 

Where  peace;,  and  love,  and  friendship  reign. 
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THE  THIRD  GREAT  NATURAL  WANT  OF  SOCIETY 
IS  HOUSES,  OR  LODGING. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  it  is  probable  that  men 
lived  in  caves,  huts,  or  portable  or  fixed  tents.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  (which  certainly  is  a  most 
ancient  book)  probably  alludes  to  this  custom*  when  ht 
observes,  c.  4,  v.  19,  "  How  much  less  in  them  that 
dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the 
dust,  which  are  crushed  before  the  moth."  And  in  th« 
book  of  Genesis  (which,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
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both  for  its  authenticity  and  against  it,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  ancient  records  extant,  it  being  a  collection 
of  tracts  or  traditionary  stories  collected  into  a  volume 
by  Moses  or  sotne  later  historian,)  an  account  is  given 
of  Abraham  inviting  the  Lord  or  three  men  into  his 
tent,  to  partake  of  some  veal  and  cakes,  butter  and 
milk  ;  which  c  rtainly  was  very  hospitable  on  the  part 
•of  the  fiitiicr  of  the  faithful,  and  nuist  have,  no  doubt, 
been  very  grate^l  to  the  celestial  gentlemen,  who  had 
descended  ti-om  tiie  other  world.  Let  no  good  Chris- 
tian be  otlended  at  this  language  :  it  is  not  half  so  bad 
as  the  language  of  those  who  understand  the  narrative 
literally,  which  1  do  not.  I  believe  the  whole  story  re- 
lates to  astrology  or  astronomy,  either  separately  or 
combined  ;  for,  in  ancient  time^,  tritth  and  fable  were 
so  mixed  up  togetiier,  that  it  was  ditiicult  to  separate 
them.  liut,  even  though  it  has  an  astrological  mean- 
ing, it  nevertheless  relates  to  the  custom  of  living  in 
tents,  wiiicli  prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  society. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  however  the  huniaii 
race  may  have  originated,  tliey  would  at  first  be  unable 
to  construct  c«iii1modiou.s  and  splendid  habitations,  as 
we  sometimes  meet  with  in  modern  times.  Probably 
the  first  race  of  men  lived  in  woods  and  caves,  subsist- 
ing upon  acorns  and  other  fruits.  Ovid,  in  his  Meta- 
•morpbftses,  lib.  1,  observes: — 

C(»ntenti(pie  eibis  niillo  cogentc  ereatis, 
''•"■     Arbuteos  fcetus,  montaiiaque  fraga  legebant, 

•  ?''f     CoriKupie  et  in  duris  hsrrentia  mora  rubetis. 

El  (pia-  deciderant  patula  Jovis  arbore  glandes, 
'  "And  satisfied  with  food  produced,  no  one  compel- 
ling them,  they  eulle<i  Arbutus  fruits,  and  mountain 
strawberries,  and  oorneils,  and  blackberries  adhering 
to  harsh  brambles,  and  acorns  which  had  fallen  from 
the  spreading  tree  of  Jove." 

Whether  this  conjecture  of  Ovid  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
feasonal)l(!  to  suppose,  that  man  in  the  first  ages  of  so- 
-  ciety  >vould  be  in  a  strtte  of  comparative  ignorance,  re- 
lative to  those  matters  with  which  experience  would 
afterwards  make  him  acquainted.     The  most  authen- 
tic histories  of  the  ages  of  antiquity  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  remark.     Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  altout 
'"^  sixty  years  before  Christ,  says,  in  lib.  1  of  his  Histori- 
^  cal  Library  :  "  But  men,  they  say,  at  first  led  a  rude 

•  and  uncivilized  life,  and  wandered  up  and  down  in  the 
fields,  and  fed  upon  herbs  and  the  natural  fruit  of  trees. 
Their  wor<i^  were  confused,  and  without  any  certain 
signiiicati  Ml  ;  hut  by  degrees  they  spake  articulately, 
making  si^iis,  and  giving  proper  terms  to  every  thing, 
upon  occasion  ;  at  length  their  discourse  became  intel- 
ligible oiu!  U)  another,  but  being  dispersed  into  several 

'^  parts  of  the  world,  they  spake  not  all  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  and,  dispersing  themselves  into  alt  parts,  they 

t  founded  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.     But,  foras- 

f  much  as  what  was  useful  for  man's  life,  was  not  at  the 
beginning  found  out,  this  first  race  of  men  lived  a  bar- 
barous and  troublesome  life,  being  as  yet  naked,  not 
inured  to  houses,  nor  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  delicacies  for  their  food  ;  for 

,  not  knowing  as  yet  how  to  house  and  lay  up  their  food, 

•  they  had  no  barns  or  granaries  where  to  deposit  the 


fruits  of  the  eai-th  ;  and  therefore,  through  hunger  and 
cold  many  perished  in  the  winters  ;  but  being  at  length 
taught  by  experience,  they  fled  into  caves  in  the  win- 
try season,  and  laid  up  such  fruits  as  they  could  conve- 
niently keep.  Thus  coming  by  degrees  to  the  utility 
of  the  knowledge  of  fire  and  other  conveniences,  they 
began  to  invent  many  arts,  and  other  things  beneficial 
for  man's  life.  What  shall  we  say  1  Necessity  was 
man's  instructor,  and  made  him  skilful  in  every  thing; 
being  an  ingenious  creature,  assisted  with  hands, 
speech,  and  a  rational  soul,  ready  to  put  every  thing 
into  execution." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimonies  and  quota- 
tions, tending  to  shew  that  all  the  great  writers  of  anti- 
quity believed  there  was  a  time  when  man  was  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  science  of  architecture. 
Poets,  moriilists,  and  historians  speak  of  those  distant 
periods  under  the  rhetorical  figures  of  a  golden  and  an 
iron  age ;  thus  the  voice  of  humanity  estaWishes  the 
opinion  we  have  mooted. 

A  series  of  years  would  probably  elapse  before  men 
would  know  bow  to  erect  permanent  and  comfortable 
habitations,  In  the  days  of  the  Chaldeans  the  science 
of  architecture  very  probably  was  considerably  im- 
proved. Subsequent  ages  poured  in  their  contribu- 
tions, and  laid  them  at  its  feet.  W  hen  Gre*ce  was  in 
her  glory  it  became  polished  and  refined.  When  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  nations  it  leceived  considerable  ad- 
ditions. The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  almost  every 
civilized  or  half  civilized  nation,  more  or  less,  advanced 
it  on  the  road  to  perfection.  And  now  the  knowledge 
exists,  which,  when  rightly  applied,  will  enable  the 
whole  human  family  to  screen  their  persons  from  the 
midnight  tempest,  the  cold  wintry  wind,  and  the  driz- 
zling shower.  ^     ■ 

Man  cannot  continue  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  without  feel- 
ing,  in  propria  persona,  the  sad  effects  of  his  conduct. 
A  variety  of  disorders  would  naturally  result  from  re- 
maining constantly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  Rheums,  pains,  madness,  a  debili- 
tated frame,  or  shortened  life,  would  proclaim  to  his 
successors,  "  in  tones  not  loud,  but  deep,"  the  impru- 
dency  of  such  a  line  of  procedure.  And  this  remark 
holds  good  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  effeminate  men 
of  modern  times,  but  in  relation  to  man  in  general, 
whether  panting  at  the  Line  or  shuddering  amotig  the 
snows  of  Zembla.  Lodging  may,  therefore,  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

Very  few  people,  comparatively,  are  aware  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  labour  expended  in  the  production 
of  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  indivi- 
dualism reignint:  dominant  in  society.  The  one  half 
of  the  labour  employed  in  the  production  of  buildings 
of  little  real  utility  to  mankind,  would,  in  a  combina- 
tive state,  and  i  ded  by  the  powers  of  machinery,  be 
amply  sufficient  to  erect  suitable  and  splendid  resi- 
deitces  for  the  population  of  the  world.  But  this  can- 
not be  done  until  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  co-operative  prin- 
ciples.   When  this  occurs,  we  may  expect  to  find  ineo 
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^  all  the  world  over**  located  in  buildings  aa  maguifi- 
cent  as  the  generality  of  the  old  were  despicable. 
-iifWe  hear  luuch  of  the  **■  improved  cfMidition  of  man/' 
th«  '*  march  of  improveineiit,"  and  the  advancing  "  ci- 
vilization," being  applied  to  the  Europeans.  The  In- 
dian erects  his  wig-wain,  and  when  he  wishes  to  re- 
move, abandons  it.  The  Esquimaux  shapes  his  snow- 
house  oui  of  winter's  snow,  being  in  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism, and  not  knowing  how  to  do  better.  But  the  Eu- 
ropean, the  euligliteiied,  the  c'lvdized,  the  religious 
European,  erects  occasionally  a  splendid  residence  fur 
one  or  two  individuals,  which  contrasts  most  superbly 
with  the  dark,  low,  badly  ventilated,  and  disgusting  ha- 
bitations of  their  poverty-stricken  brethren.  When 
half  a  million  of  people  are  packed  up  in  a  city  like 
this  ('London),  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  fresh 
blowing  brec/,es  of  heaven,  and  exhibiting  in  their  pal- 
lid aspects  the  sad  effects  of  sueh  arrangements ;  to 
call  such  civiliz:ition,  is  virtually  to  launch  tiic  keenest 
sarcasm  at  the  term.  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  not 
all  the  advantages  tiiat  political  economists  can  point 
out,  as  resultiug  ilierofrom  to  the  division  of  labour, 
can  compensate  tor  the  deductinn  taey  make  fnmi  tlie 
amount  of  human  hippines:-.  l.od  ring  has  an  exten- 
•sive  influence  ov<  r  lieahh,  but  the  lodging  of  a  consi- 
derable poitioii  of  so'.'iety  is  so  bad  th-at  a  great  deal  of 
disease  and  misery  is  generated  by  it. 

Political  economists  assert,  tliat  tlie  means  of  na- 
tional defence  is  a  natural  want  of  man.  If  ilie  phrase 
be  understood  to  signify  protection  from  the  attacks  of 
ferocious  beasts,  we  have  no  objection  to  its  use  ;  but 
if  it  mean,  as  most  assuredly  it  is  intended  to  mean, 
preparations  for  aggressive  warfare,  we  reject  it,  as  in- 
consistent with  philosophy,  benevolence,  and  truth. 
The  means  of  national  detVnce  is  not  a  natural^ but  an 
artificial  want  of  society,  arising  from  the  bad  arrange- 
ments in  existence,  and  the  relations  between  states 
and  empires.  Perhaps  those  means  are  necessary  in 
the  present  condition  of  nations ;  but  in  a  new  world, 
where  every  man  will  recognize  in  every  other  man  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  they  wUI  not  be  needed.  And, 
only  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  horrors  and  brutalities 
of  war.  A  number  of  men  arc  employed  in  producing 
the  instruments  of  death  ;  the  energies  of  this  class  of 
artizans  arc  wasted  in  preparing  the  instruments  of  but- 
chery and  ruin,  instead  of  being  employed  in  advancing 
the  general  happiness :  in  fact,  all  such  tradesmen, 
however  good  they  may  be  in  their  private  capacity, 
hang  like  an  incubus  on  the  neck  of  society.  They 
protiu'ic  fjw  or  no  articles  of  real  utility  ;  their  whole 
life  is  spent  in  f  ibricating  the  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  philosophy, 
with  reason,  yea,  even  with  sound  thcoli.gy,  to  call  the 
means  of  national  defenca  an  absolute  and  necessary 
want  of  man.  What!  do  men  absolutely  require  the 
death  of  their  fellow-beings  to  render  their  own  lives 
agreeable  1  If  they  need  the  means  of  slaughter,  they 
must  equally  need  the  end  ;  but  if  they  need  the  end, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  human  being  should  be  slaugh- 
tered ;  which,  though  a  paradoxical  assertion,  is  never- 
^IcM  legitimately  dcducible  from  the  poftition. 


War  is  a  curse,  a  deep  and  burning  curse,  whether 
it  be  considered  relatively  to  individuals  or  to  nations. 
Of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  society,  none  wears  a  raorc 
unholy,  malignant*  and  lowering  aspect  than  it.  That 
men  should  wage  w(>r  with  their  fellow-men — that  they 
should  engage  in  i!eeJs  of  blood — that  they  should 
slaughter,  burn,  and  destroy,  are  phenomena  as  ano- 
malous as  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  8ueh  ex- 
hibitions of  the  brutality  and  degradation  of  society  ; 
such  scenes  of  carnage  and  wholesale  murder,  have 
been  dignified  by  the  historian,  the  poet,  aiid  the  legis- 
lator, with  the  pompous  appellation  of  war.  The  liis- 
torian  has  depicted  thtin  with  all  the  beauties  of  elo- 
quent and  polished  diction  ;  tiie  bard  has  lent  the  fire 
of  his  ^renins,  and  desecrated  his  song,  to  screen  their 
moral  defornjity  from  observation  ;  and  the  legislator 
has  sanctioned  and  concocted  liie  iiuasures  from 
whencR  they  have  orit;inated.  Nay,  cvt n  the  priest, 
the  professed  minister  of  peace  ami  love,  has  been 
found  on  the  battle-field,  either  wielding  individually 
the  implements  of  devastation,  or  urging  onwards  the 
nutoiiiatic  minions  of  an  unholy  despotism  to  thecom- 
inidsion  of  deeds,  which,  by  their  frontless  atrocity,  ex- 
tort from  the  genius  of  benevolence  tears  of  wue  and 
blood.  lUit  not  all  the  matchless  compass  of  a  poet's 
genius,  ;ior  all  the  cold  calculations  of  unfeeling  sena- 
tors, nor  all  the  classic  beauty  of  an  historian's  style,, 
can  palliate  that  which  in  itself  is  morally  deformedr 
or  make  war  appear  to  the  philosophic  philanthropist 
anything  better  than  devastation  and  murder  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  No  war  can  be  commenced  without 
there  be  an  aggressing  party  ;  and  no  violation  of  the 
laws  of  peace  can  be  justified.  No  political  purpose — 
BO  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement — no  wish  (mis- 
called patriotism^  to  elevate  your  own  country  on  the 
ruins  and  cemeteries  of  others — no  unholy  ragings  of 
avarice  or  ambition,  can  justify  the  madness  and  ram- 
pancy  of  war.  It  is  a  curse,  a  foul  and  horrible  curse^ 
to  the  population  of  the  globe.  It  produces  )iresent 
misery,  and  is  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. It  is  unnatural;  transforming  occasionally 
the  beautiful  field.*!  of  earth  into  a  charnel-house  steep- 
ed in  human  gore,  and  shrouded  in  des(>Iation.  In 
short,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  want  of 
such  stjenes,  and  the  instruments  that  occasion  them, 
is  inseparable  from  civilized  communities. 


l^To  he  continued.^ 


'H'X-i  <(. 


KXCIiVSION  OF  THB  ORICSINAI^  PROPRIRTOBI* 
FROMTHKIR  ITIEETINn-HOl'NK. 

A  Society  calling  themselves  ,  and  finding 

it  itnpossible  to  support  their  meetings  cither  with 
suitable  lecturers,  or'to  collect  moneys  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  niceting-liouse,  called  a  meeting, 
and  deputed  a  coniinitiee  to  us,  requesting  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  meet  with  us  ;  "  for,"  said'they, 
**  your  views  approximate  nearer  ours  than  tliose  of 
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any  other  society  in  the  city."  They,  knowing  that 
we  entertain  different  views  from  themselves,  agreed 
not  to  denounce  those  views,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
expressions  and  conduct  that  might  injure  our  feel- 
ings. We  are  no  bigots  ;  our  principles  predispose 
us  to  entertain  unvaunting  charity  towards  the  creed 
and  the  professions  of  all  parties  ;  consequently  we 
gave  our  consent,  that  they  should  meet  at  our  place 
of  meeting. 

They  have  from  time  to  time  assumed  more  and 
more  power,  taking  greater  and  increasing  liberties, 
frequ(Mitly  violating  their  covenant  or  promise,  by 
velieineiitly  dermunclng  our  sentiments,  abused  us 
with  vulgar  and  opprobioiis  epithets,  falsely  and  ma- 
lignantly rej)resented  us  ;  invented  nightly  and  dis- 
honoiiriihlc  moan.H,  by  which  they  have  deceived  the 
landlord  of  our  Hnll,  and  taken  it  out  of  our  hands; 
and  at  length,  in  a  most  impudent,  audacious,  and 
priest!,  popish  manner,  voted  that  our  favourite  lec- 
turer, 'J.)r.  H.)  should  not  be  allowed  to  preach  ac- 
cording to  appointment. 

A  protestation  against  the  proposition  to  turn  us 
out  of  our  own  Meeting-house  was  offered,  but  their 
chairman,  who  was  elected,  without  our  knowledge 
or  cori.-eiit,  to  preside  over  our  own  meetings  at  our 
own  Hall,  refused  to  allow  our  friend,  Mr.  Horner, 
to  make  any  reply  to  what  they  had  offered  in  justi- 
fication of  turning  us  out  of  our  room.  But,  al- 
thoui^h  their  chairman  had  publicly  promised  to  allow 
a  reply,  he  strenuously  and  sternly  refused. 

And  thus  we  are  clandestinely,  and  with  a  Jesuiti- 
cal low-lived  cunning,  and  popish  despotism,  turned 
out  of  our  own  Meeting-house.  What  gracious  re- 
formers I  How  worthy  of  our  imitation!  How  noble 
and  magnanimous  their  demeanour,  and  how  infi- 
nitely superior  in  spirit,  morals,  and  conduct,  they 
are  to  those  with  whom  they  pretend  to  find  so 
much  fault!  Oh !  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  o(  Ascalon  !  ♦*  Withdraw  thyself  from 
those  who  walk  disorderly."  -s»v 

•erPic   "M^uxU  of  ifie  gN«i>   ©HpotaC   WtU. 
IV7:\V.VORH,  rnVRMDAV,  IVOVEITIB12R  4,  1S41. 


Tm:  l*RoviDENCE  OF  God. — Much  has  been 
said  Jihont  an  over-ruling  Providence,  or  "the  Pro- 
videnre  of  CJod,"  until  the  idea  has  become  general 
that  God  takes  a  special  care  of,  and  controls  all  the 
affairs  of  men.  Hence  if  soldiers  are  successful  in 
murdering  or  conquering  their  enemies,  they  attribute 
it  to  the  I'rovidence  of  God.  If  in  war  the  Papists 
conquer  the  Protestants,  or  the  Protestants  conquer 
the  Papists,  they  alike  attribute  their  conquests  to  the 
the  Providence  of  God.     If  a  Clergyman  receives  a 


call  to  leave  a  two  thousand  salary,  to  go  and  enjoy 
another  of  three  thousand,  he  attributes  k  to  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God.  If  there  is  a  split  in  the  Congrega- 
tion that  has  been  conducted  in  much  strife  and 
discord,  and  one  party  gains  the  ascendency  over 
the  other,  the  latter  are  sure  to  attribute  it  to  the 
Providence  of  God.  If  the  Capitalist  is  successful 
in  obtaining  wealth,  although  it  should  be  by  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  or  extracting  the  fruits  of  labor 
from  the  industrious  producer,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others)  it  is  attributed 
to  the  Providence  of  God  ;  in  fact  the  Providence  of 
God  is  generally  spoken  of  in  such  a  way,  and  in 
such  a  connection,  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the 
mind  that  God  controls  all  the  affairs  of  men.  If 
this  is  the  case,  why  study  the  affairs  of  government 
and  legislation,  or  for  a  moment  seek  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  man  ?  why  return  from  the  gay 
amusement?  of  life,  to  consume  the  midnight  oil,  and 
ponder  over  the  affairs  of  nations,  the  hills  of  life, 
and  all  the  maladies  of  the  human  family,  if  all  our 
individual  and  associated  eflorts  cannot  effect  the 
social,  intellectual,  nor  moral  condition  of  man  ? 

Alas!  if  all  the  ills  of  the  human  family,  are  the 
result  of  God's  determined  council  and  irrevocable 
decrees ;  then  let  us  play  the  Teian  with  life,  let  u.s 
think  oidy  of  the  lily  and  the  rose :  and  since  our 
most  earnest  endeavours,  cannot  affect  or  better  the 
condition  of  man,  let  us  confine  our  struggles  for 
happiness  within  the  small  circle  of  self.  Wliy  strive 
for  a  freedom  which  we  cannot  enjoy  ;  why  struggle 
for  light  which  will  throw  the  mind  into  darkness, 
and  the  gloom  of  foreboding  evil ;  why  ardently 
strive  for  political  prosperity,  which  can  only  as 
heretofore  give  the  equipage  with  its  prancing  steeds, 
the  gilded  crown,  the  sumptuous  fair,  the  splendid 
mansion,  and  stately  putse  to  a  few,  or  those  for 
whom  they  were  partially  designed  by  him  who  is 
"no  respecter  of  persons."  If  revolutions  and  refor- 
mations can  only  improve,  as  iieretofore  they  have 
only  improved  the  condition  of  oligarchies  ;  if  they 
can  only  give  the  purple  and  fine  linen  to  a  few, 
while  they  leave  the  degraded  many  to  toil,  to  sweat, 
and  pursue  a  mnnitious  round  of  warring  labor  to 
enrich  other's,  while  that  same  labor  only  sterilizes 
themselves,  and  adds  to  the  poverty  of  the  bodies  and 
minds,  makiiig  them  strangers  to  all  that  ennobles, 
exalts,  and  refines  ;  who,  whenever  they  make  an 
effort  to  rise,  that  effort  is  darkened  into  a  crime, 
when  they  are  met  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
treated  as  felons,  incarcerated  in  dungeons,  their 
families  mined,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  If  this 
state  of  things  is  the  result  of  the  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence of  God,  and  if  that  Providence  works  as  here- 
tofore it  has  worked,  we  see  but  one  universal  arena. 
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-oftqil;  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dungeon,  the 
wheel,  the  hulks,  the  gibbets,  the  warrants,  the  rents, 
the  taxes,  all  that  ignorance,  wars,  death,  and  famine 
to  which  mankind  has  long  been  subject ;  if  these 
things  are  in  harmony  with  the  Providence  of  God, 
and  that  Providence  continues  to  manifest  itself  as 
heretofore,  why  struggle  for  a  freedom  which  the 
working  man  nor  the  iron  bound  slave  can  enjoy. 

When  we  thus  cast  our  eyes  along  the  vast  plain 
of  human  life,  we  see  nothing  but  misery,  de- 
pression, and  contempt ;  where  every  effort  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  oppressed  man  is  met  with  a 
stern  rebuke,  and  a  sullen  charge  of  infidelity  for 
attempting  to  frustrate  the  providence  of  God. 

But,  attentive  reader,  let  us  not  be  led  away  by  the 
casual  gliininering,  and  desceptive  light  of  yonder 
inconstant  ignis  J'atuus,  which  only  shines  because  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night :  let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
the  glare  which  a  false  passion  imparts  to  the  unwary 
mind ;  neither  let  us  forget  that  the  patent  lies  in  the 
principle,  and  the  principle  of  good  is  as  warm, 
though  not  as  wide  in  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  as  the 
beacon  on  the  height.  Let  every  man  examine  the 
organs  of  the  .mind,  and  consider  how  every  part  of 
the  human  system  is  made  tributory  to  it ;  and  then 
Jet  him  ask,  for  what  purpose  he  was  born.  He  will 
then  perceive  that  the  community,  like  the  individual 
system,  was  designed  for  nobler,  more  exalted,  and 
extensive  ends,  than  for  the  gratification  of  self, 
or  the  enriching  of  a  k\v.  The  man  that  becomes 
absorbed  in  selfish  purposes  is  incapable  of  pleasure, 
except  tiiat  which  is  felt  by  the  animal  faculties, 
which  impoverishes  the  mind,  and  leaves  it  barren 
and  unfruitful;  leaving  no  traces  behind  it  that  can 
dignify  human  nature. 

The  mind  of  man  was  evidently  designed  for  high 
enjoyments ;  its  functions  are  capable  of  being  trained 
to  nobleness,  dignity,  and  benevolence,  when  it 
would  keep  in  lively  activity  the  pulse  of  affections, 
universal  sociabilityj  filial  and  paternal  regard,  human 
and  divine  love ;  and  to  perpetuate  that  redundant 
How  of  love,  benignity,  and  impartiality  which  char- 
acterizes the  laws  of  Good,  and  which  has  fed  the 
fountain  of  a  mother's  mind,  and  which  spreads 
vastly  round  her  faculties,  constantly  increasing,  and 
rises  through  irresistible  deductions  to  infinite  and 
eternal  good. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hasten  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Apostolical  doctrines  and  arrangements  of  the  New 
MfjrcU  fForld,  as  those  which  alone  can  redeem 
mankind  from  sordid  selfishness,  mercenary  and 
paltry  gain,  and  that  individual  and  sectional  parti- 
ally, which  at  present  chacterizes  man  ;  and  which 
would  redeem  him  from  that  heathenish  and  poison- 
jous  doctrine,  that  God  has  a  direct  hand  not  only  in 


all  the  good  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  but  also 
in  all  the  evil.  Wherefore,  let  no  man  despise  him- 
self, nor  think  himself  disqualified  to  become  a 
harbinger  of  eternal  truths ;  circumstances  over  which 
he  has  had  no  control,  may  have  made  him  n 
tiller  of  the  soil,  a  worker  in  iron,  or  a  maker  of 
shoes  :  but  shall  he,  because  his  lot  is  cast  in  some 
humble  cot,  in  a  lonely  village :  cannot  he  still  look 
up  to  the  principle  of  eternal  truth,  and  then  embrace 
all  mankind  as  his  brethren.  Poverty  may  have 
benumbed  his  sensibilities  and  beclouded  his  ))ros- 
pects,  his  fellow  man  may  shun  him  and  pass  by  him 
on  account  of  his  poverty  ;  nevertheless  he  may  be 
capabable  of  sterling  worth,  which  will  make  itBclf 
felt,  which  will  trample  on  the  assaults  of  falsehood, 
the  aspersions  of  slander,  and  the  malignity  of  malice, 
he  may  gain  irresistible  respect  among  his  constitu- 
tional equals,  and  command  it  in  spile  of  prejudice 
from  his  conventional  superiors. 

Let  no  mail  give  up  the  princijiles  of  truth,  because 
o*'  his  want  of  ability  to  vindicate  them,  nor  consider 
an  objection  unanswerable,  merely  because  he  can 
find  no  reply  to  it ;  for  "  out  of  weakness  may  come 
forth  strentrth,  and  out  of  strengtii  may  come  forth 


n  strength, 
sweetness." 


The  principles  of  the  Millennial  Wrrld  may  not 
be  understood  by  the  mass  of  mankind ;  but  although 
these  principles  may  not  be  ackuovvledged,  yet  they 
may  ere  long  legislate  for,  and  dictate  laws  for  the 
universal  world. 

Let  us  discard  the  popular  yet  vulgar  notion  fixed 
upon  the  canting,  vague,  and  unmeaning  phrase 
"Providence  of  God  :"  and  let  us  cease  at  once 
with  Hobies,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  calumniators  and 
divines  of  the  present  day,  to  iiammer  out  the  clay 
chain  by  which  to  hang  sin,  and  all  the  baneful  actions 
of  man,  on  the  back  of  him  "who  is  too  wise  to  err, 
and  too  good  to  be  unkind."  Let  us  shrink  from 
sucii  a  doctrine  as-  from  the  face  of  a  deadly  serpent ; 
from  a  principle  which  has  poisoned  all  the  choicest 
flowers  of  human  nature,  and  benumbed  all  the  finest 
sensibilities  of  the  mind  of  man  :  and  let  the  consid- 
eration of  the  dreadful  havoc  which  such  a  doctrine 
has  made  in  the  garden  of  nature,  lead  us  to  cling 
with  a  constant  stability  to  the  doctrines,  the  principles, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  Millennial  World  ;  be- 
cause they  alone  will  communicate  all  the  pleasures 
which  men  are  capable  of  receiving  :  they  would  be 
the  light  of  life,  the  source  of  whatever  is  beautiful, 
generous,  good,  or  true.  Corruption  will  be  dis- 
charged, the  fabric  of  a  human  divine  society  would 
be  erected,  the  sacred  links  of  that  chain  of  love  de- 
signed to  bind  man  to  man  would  at  once  connect, 
animate  and  sustain  the  pleasurable  life,  the  filial 
felicity,  and  the  divine  enjoyments  of  all. 
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Harmony  would  attend  and  combine  the  best  and 
the  liap[)ie3t  movements  of  the  best  and  happiest 
minds  ;  they  would  be  elevating  and  delightful  be- 
yond the  power  of  expression.  'L'hese  principles 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  inspirations  of  the  divine 
nature.  Trouble  there  might  be  in  the  first  steps  of 
this  Israel  of  God,  but  its  footsteps  would  be  like 
those  of  the  wind  over  the  sea,  which  the  morning 
calm  would  erase,  and  the  traces  of  it  only  remain 
as  on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  leaves  it. 

These  ai-rangements  would  cultivate  the  finest 
sensibilities  of  human  nature,  and  beget  the  most 
enlarged  benevolence,  and  a  dignified  imagination, 
enligiitened  enthusiasm,  philosophical  virtue,  a  warm 
and  generous  friendship  would  link  together  the 
finest  emotions  of  filial  affection.  <SV7/' would  then 
apjjcar  like  what  it  is,  an  atom  to  the  Universe. 

We  are  not  coloring  up  the  evanescent  hues  of  an 
ethereal  world,  but  we  are  speaking  of  matters  of 
fact,  demonstrable  truths,  and  what  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  ears  ;  we  therefore  are 
determined  to  urge  our  expostulations  upon  expos- 
tulations, argument  upon  argument,  until  conviction 
is  worked  on  the  mind  ;  and  touch  the  enchanted 
chord,  reanimate  and  call  from  the  dead  those  who 
are  sleeping  amid  sombre  images  and  |)agan  relics 
of  the  past.  We  will  go  fort li  and  undaunted  arrest 
the  ap|)ariiions,  haunt  the  interlunations  of  the  pre- 
sent society,  and  bind  them  to  their  original  abodes, 
by  the  magic  wand  of  the  science  of  eiernal  tj'uth, 
where  they  must  for  ever  abide,  because  there  will 
be  no  portals  from  their  caverns,  therefore,  all  possi- 
bility of  their  enterikg  the  New  Moral  JVorld  will  be 
for  ever  precluded. 

Wherefore  the  Millennial  Arram^emcnts  will  re- 
deem  from  decay  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  man  ; 
turn  all  things  to  lovehness, .  exalt  the  nobility  of 
mind,  turn  horror  to  exultalions,  grief  to  pleasure, 
irreconcilable  things  into  unity,  clothe  deformity 
with  [)eauty  ;  the  incarnation  of  their  immaculate 
spirit  in  tlie  human,  mind,  will  create  a  sacred  influ- 
ence that  will  elevate,  ennoble,  and  transmute  all  that 
moves  within  the  radiance  of  its  angelical  presence. 
They  would  turn  into  portable  gold  the  mental  and 
visionary  commodities,  which,  at  this  moment,  is 
poisoning  the  vital  system  of  human  society,  and 
spreading  death  and  destruction  all  around,  and  bur- 
thening  it  down  to  the  lowest  regions  of  degradation, 
qf  immorality  and  vice.  The  mind  would  be  in  its 
own  element,  and  creating  a  heaven  where  hell  once 
existed.  They  would  make  us  the  inhabitants  oC'a 
world,  the  pleasures  of  which  would  make  the  pre- 
sent appear  like  a  chaos.  They  would  purge  from 
our  minds  the  film  which  at  present  obstructs  them 
from  most  of  the  sweetests  of  creation.    They  would 


compel  us  to  feel  the  force  of  truths  which  we  ought 
at  this  moment  to  perceive,  and  lead  us  to  investi- 
gate those  things  of  which  at  present  we  know  so 
little  :  they  would  create  anew  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread,  andcasue  the  solitary  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose.  u;ft-;itf>  ^o-s  i^ 


THE  BECOIVD  VOtLVmE  OF  OUR  PAPKB. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  tiie  first  vol- 
ume of  our  Harbinger,  thereby  disappointing  the 
hopes  of  our  enemies,  and  the  doubts  and  the  fears 
of  some  of  its  best  friends  and  supporters.  How 
many  of  these  will  stand  by  us  while  we  are  pub- 
lishing our  second  volume,  we  are  unable  to  divine; 
we  can  only  say  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
stand  by  us,  with  the  additional  number  of  subscri- 
bers which  our  friends  may  obtain,  we  hope  to  enlarge 
our  sheet  four  additional  pages,  making  twelve  in- 
stead of  eight.  We  shall  also  enlarge  our  pages, 
making  them  four  or  five  lines  longer,  so  as  to 
improve  their  form  and  appearance,  but  we  shall  not 
enlarge  the  pages  so  much  as  to  make  it  inconvenient 
to  bind  up  with  the  first  volume.  Thus  the  two 
years  numbers  would  make  a  fine  large  octavo  vol- 
ume; and  to  liind  them  both  up  in  one,  would  be  a 
matter  of  economy.  We  therefore  hope  that  those 
who  do  not  design  to  take  the  second  volume  will 
give  us  timely  notice,  otherwise  we  shall  do  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  all  papers  and  periodicals  in  the  country ; 
namely,  continue  sending  it  until  we  have  notice  to 
stop.  But  all  who  give  this  notice  to  stop  our  paper, 
w  ill  please  to  remember,  that  we  never  receive  notice 
to  stop  until  all  arrears  are  paid.  We  should  be 
glad  to  publish  our  paper  every  week,  but  we  have 
lost  several  hundred  dollars  by  our  paper  this  year, 
and  must  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  our  family 
abstain. 


Love  of  Children. — Tell  me  not  of  the  triinV 
precisely  arranged  homes  where  there  are  no  chil- 
dren ;  "  where,"  as  the  good  Germans  have  it,  "  the 
fly-traps  always  hang  straight  on  the  wall ;  tell  rae 
not  of  the  never-disturbed  nights  and  days;  of  the 
tranquil,  unanxious  hearts  where  children  are  not ! 
care  not  for  these  things.  God  sends  children  for 
another  purpose  than  merely  to  keep  up  the  race — 
to  enlarge  our  hearts,  to  make  us  un&elfish,  and  full 
of  kind  sympathies  and  affections ;  to  give  our  soiils 
higher  aims,  and  to  call  out  our  faculties  to  extended 
enterprize  and  exertion  ;  to  bring  round  our*fireside 
bright  faces  and  happy  smiles,  and  loving  tender 
hearts.  My  soul  blesses  the  Great  Faither  every" 
day,  that  he  has  gladdened  the  earth  with  little  chilT 
dren.— Jtfary  HowtW."  ^ 
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,)^JPree(y  yt  have  rtceived,  and  freely  ye  shall  give." 

^  ^'<   The  mind  of  man,  O  let  it  be  •'                  ;' 

Jin        A  fructifying  field,  '  "'-**?  :  *b'i.? 

:;:•*«    To  yield  to  those  surrounding  me    J  ^  'i* 

A  covert  and  a  shield.  Hi^-ui  yi'    m 


■;!;.*:#' 


,0V 


■(.'J! 


1  !"_'":■ 


Or  let  its  precious  stores  unfoid 
In  light,  and  truth,  and  grace. 

And  bring  the  blessings  yet  untold    ' 
Of  equity  and  peace. 

Let  not  the  true  enlighten'd  mind 

Shine  for  itself  alone. 
But  let  its  rays  illume  mankind, 
'      And  shew  them  truth's  their  own. 


The  mind  Lhat  shews  a  brother  errs, 

And  sighs  for  other's  pain, 
Redeems  liim  from  Ills  toil  and  cares. 

And  never  liv4?s  in  vain. 

Freely  the  mind  receives  ils  stores, 

And  freely  it  should  give, 
As  God  his  gracious  blessings  pours 

On  all  who  breathe  or  live. 

When  the  Millenninl  day  arrives,      * 
Then  man  shall  live  lor  man ; 

Each  look  to  all,  and  all  will  strive 
In  one  harmonious  plan, 

To  benefit  the  human  race,      •  i*     „ 
And  elevate  their  kind,  .     i; 

And,  shedding  forth  a  heavenly  grace, 
An  harmony  of  mind. 


tiifi  VA.\iTv  OF  PRE«.r,i>r'r  hvstitvtions  of 

SOCIETY. 

This  heart  hath  loved  the  world.    How  many  thinn's 
Of  earth  have  been  tliC  objects  of  that  lovn, 
Cannot  be  told  ;  nor  could  I  tell  with  what 
Intensity  my  soul  hath  loved  them.  ■  . 

My  love  of  some  of  them,  has  been  a  flame 
Consuming  me, — remaining  unconsumed  ! 
What  passion  in  my  childhood,  for  the  sports 
Known  to  the  country-boy !  What  deeper  passion 
In  my  youth  !   Love  !  early  love  ! — love  as  pure 
As  earthly  love  could  be,  came  over  me ; 
Mj  heart  and  soul  engrossing  in  its  thrall 
Of  pleasing,  painful,  and  mysterious. 
And  mighty  sensibilities !    It  became 
JWy  life.     Its  all-engrossing,  all-controlling 
Visions  came — and  passed — and  others  followed — 
The/  passM  away— by  others  still  succeeded. 


BKHOIiO!  BI<:H0I^»!  119  BEOLD! 

OUR  I'LACE  OF  MEETING  IS  CHANGED. 

In  consequence  of  being  cheated  out  of  our  former 
Room,  the  Congregation  of  Woostcr-sfrt^'t  liall,  and 
the  Public  in  gencrni,  are  hereby  respectfully  informed, 
that  our  Place  of  Meeting  henceforth  will  be  held  in  the 
Rroadicay  Half,  No.  554  Broadway,  3rd  Floor,  near- 
ly opposite  Stuy  vesant's  Institute,  between  Spring  and 
Prince  Streets. 

Notice. — -On  Sunday  next,  the  7tli  inst.,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  Mr.  Horner  will  resume  his  CJourse  of  Lectures 
on  Science,  Religion,  and  the  Arrangements  of  the 
New  Moral  World.  At  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  Dr.  Humbert 
wUI  deliver  an  Introduction  to  u  (^)urse  of  Lectures  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  (lod,  to  be  illustrated  and 
di.nionsti  ated  by  Scientific  Experiments  and  the  Laws 
ot  Klectricity. 

N.  B.  All  Classes  of  the  Community  are  invited  to 
attend. Seats  Free. 

rnnOS.  W.  HA«Pi:irS  rOUcn  MKDinM'.for  llincurcof  iill(lif«asP«or 
J-  the  hung)- ;  il  ■!<  a  nioliriiic  tliHt  hn»  been  out  lirt'oro  tlin  piililic  for  iiiii* 
ynari,  and  il  !►  w  ill  knuuii  in  Kiiropc  ;i>  will  :i^  Aiiii'iIlii.  It  1:11  ns  I  hi'  lollo*- 
iriR'  colnpl■lillt^  —  Asllimfi,  I'htliirir,  liiflMtiimalion  on  Ikr.  I.inics,  Spiltiiif;  »f 
RIooil,  &c.     Prirr,  12  l-S  cents, 75  r(>iil>,  (I  'J"),  ami  i'^  per  Ix.lilr. 

Soil!  wholpsali-  himI  1  rtail  at  till"  oi^in:  oC  llii'  proprii'tii'i's,  r>7  I--J  I  i.v.  rrv,  .".mI 
by  auttiori2«!il  ai-i^nls,  namely,  W  .  Van  lOiulmrpli,  '.iH  I'imiI  stmt,  John  B. 
Doilii,  Cti'.i  Rroiilnay,  ami  corno  r  of  Ninlli  slrn-t  anil  MromlH  iiy,  (irilrn  llniid^r, 
I0»  Sixth  Avi-niic,  Alfroil  Uill  "JOS  (irci-iinicli  .-tii-ct,  Wui.  Maiimli-r.  ;!7  IIliI- 
soM  strrot,  Win.  Hri^liani  ciirmr  of  A\oiuio  1)  ami  niiusinn  ^trcrl,  Maii'rny  i 
C  ). Third  Avonm-,  mrai-r  of  Twotity  M-rniid  strcnt.  T.  \V.  Itcllv.  :i(14  IIuiIfob 
strri'l,  I'..  II.  Coilon  vi.")H  Ulpi-cki'r  strcpl.  Dr.  W.  H.  Milnor,  IK)  I'loaiiuiiy,  Dr. 
I.en 'MO  Grnnd  Mrcol,  .lann's  II.  Mart  rorncr  of  Cliauilii'iK  ►in-ot  ami  Broad 
Way,  ami  r.ornrr  of  Uuilsoii  and  North  .Moore  strri'l,  Danifl  II.  l^iirlnrll  IS 
Third  Avenue,  11.  (inadn'iil'in-h,  709  (jreeuwich  .'■trcct,  and  WSM)  jiprinj;  ttrcel, 
J.  Wcudovcr  141  tiifhtli  .•\\eiiue. 


AVAl.l'Altl.K  KK.MKnV.— To  .Mr,.^.«rs.  TnHsc  &  Sons,  4.-  Divi  ii..n  Kircct. 
ViHir  »  iliialili'  ))ri')ianitiuii  uf  lloarliiiiiml  iIi'mtvi'.-.  a  li'«  n  iiiai  K-  from 
my  own  I'.vpci  iriic".  Bciiie  in  llie  hal)it  of  mliln  >sini;  IVcipii'nlly  l.i:«!r  !;!"?!- 
int'^,  and  'n  cotislilutioii  rcndrrcd  sn.-rf'ijtildf»  ol'  cold  from  .'i  M'afanni.'  lifp.,  I 
fniiiid  my  slrnnt'th  and  health  frradnally  ilrr  lyinc,  my  ^|)int-  sinkiiii,  in* 
luiifin  failinc,  ami  my  voice  filtoriiiL'  fa.-it.  In  fart,  I  liaii  io^iall  hopes,  and 
every  hour  fearful  of  bur.-tinj;  a  blood  vesM'l,  «  lien  youi  lIo:iil  oniiii  Camly, 
and  the  cure."  it  had  eD'ected,  roat.hed  me.  I  believe  I  look  bul  one  piieku)if', 
«hon  e\ery  unfavorable  syiiiploni  disappeared,  ami  my  tem  ral  lieallh  in»- 
proveil.  I  feel  now  resener;it..d  so  completely,  that  I  am  l'ri'el»  einpon  eied  I* 
act  ami  '■peak  better  than  I  did  tlirei^  years  at'O.  Sly  aijpillle  i»  tooil,  and  mT 
general  liealtli  rehtoreil.  You  can  lii'ike  any  use  you  please  »  itii  this  certifr- 
cutc,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold  from  tlie  public  as  well  as  yourkcIC 

J.   Wl  l.ni,   HI  Colli  ^lleet.  llrooklyn. 

Each  paeUiii'cof  tho  cRuiiino  Pease's  ('amly  is  siirned  J.  Pease  &  .Son. 

Closeil  o;.  I'll'  S.ibhalii. —  Auents  :  Kiishlon  »<■  .Aspiiiwall  in  all  llirie  storei; 
Ciabaiiila.n,  .77  ."^ixth  Avenue  :  Alli.-'iti,  Ai'f*  (traiid  street  ;  .\\liir(l,  IKl  I'oHcry  ; 
Wood,  I 'Miier  of  (iranil  and  l)i\  ision  street;  W'oorlir,  :)(.  1  i^erom!  street: 
Tinipson,  ei>rii"r  of  riillon  and  Wiiliain  streets  ;  .''ti:iirf,i'onier  of  lionslonand 
f,'liiilim  ."^fei't;  rii'kfo.-d,  corner  of  (ioercl,  and  Stanioii  street;  .Swurtz,  30 
r,a.-^l  Pro  iilvay  :  VVadswortli,  Providence.  K.  I. :  I(.  I.  Hays,  I.',!'  rnltoti  street, 
llrooUlyn,  aii.l  also  by  inosl  of  the  respectable  Drujfgists  and  Grocers  ill  th« 
city. 

N.  H. — Peilla'»  and  Ci  .ifectiimers  do  not  «cll  Pense'n  ("undy.  Kaeli  aircnl 
whoBclLs  the  genuine  has  ;;  certificate  of  ncencv,  sipiied  bv  tin   p'uprietor*. 

J.  PKASF,  &,  KOiNS,  4.")  Division  slrceL 


TF.RMS.— Thi.;  Nr.w  Mokai,  Wori.i)  will  he  piiblishod  eve- 
ry two  wee^s,  until  ihon;  aro  fivk  huniiuki)  .sL'itstiBKRS,  when 
it  »]in\\  her'Diiie  u  weeMy  {)iiblirntioii  ut  t^i  per  aiiiiiiiii,  or  $1  26 
A.r  si.\  iiioiilhs,  10  !»(•  jiaid  in  aflvance. 

Evnry  one  who  siilKscriln-s  for  this  paper,  is  consiilcrpcl  a  yearly 
Siihscriher,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed  ujion  at 
the  lime  of  sijrning. 

Persons  wishing  to  .subscribe,  can  do  t>o  by  applying  at  Ph»- 
i.an's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham  street. 

No  paper  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  given,  ami 
all  arrears  are  paid. 

N.  B. — All  communications  to  the  Editor,  mnst  be  directed  t» 
93  Wooster  street,  or  43  John  Street ;  or  at  any  of  tlic  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  o[  Human  Happiness,  fra* 
of  Postage. 

AoKVTs. — Mn.  Bahtlkt,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Aaaruif,  Pawtuok«t»  MaiMchuctk:.  ? 


l^t-tV^    'j^/  l».r|^^,f'^  OI^'aV*  t^tll  *l»»  f..|>.»H»-.   Ifl 


J'V 


M?»  1 


i«'-i«;  -'.nfi  if,i  ':Kys  . 


5Vni>   ittillcuniol   i^avbitigtr. 


' '(.. 


*'  I  am  n  ntnn,  aitil  deem  iiotliinc  wbicli  rclntrit  to  n  mnn  foreign  to  my  f<pcliit8«.'> 
**  l>lat«  is  luy  t'ricud,  Mocratcii  i«  my  friend,  but  'f  i-ulh  i«  more  my  friend." 
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C  O  M  ai  U  N  I  T  Y  . 


(From  the  New  Moral  World) 


Kasay  on  the  existence  of  .^oral  Krii  and  on  tiie  influ-  I 
ence  of  those  circumsiancea  wiiicli  are  placed  wi'liiu  ' 
the  control  of  Society. 


It  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  to  dilate  at 
jrreater  length  ou  the  nature  of  those  impediments 
which  retard  the  progress  of  infant  society  :  for,  in 
spite  of  every  obstruction,  the  elastic  vigour  of  the 
human  mind,  rapidly,  though  interruptedly,  contin- 
ued to  expand. 

i  In  fertile  regions,  defended  by  natural  barriers 
against  the  violence  of  foreign  incursion,  leisure  was 
found  for  ihe  exercise  of  productive  industry,  and  an 
interchange  of  superfluous  conunodities  was,  ere 
long,  established  between  coniiguous  Tribes.  But 
society  having  been  formed  upon  selfish  piinciples, 
this  humanizing  intercourse  could  not  be  carried  on 
lo  a  very  great  extent  by  simple  barter  alone,  as  that 
"was  soon  fomid  too  clumsy  an  nrrangenient  for  many 
*>f  those  complex  transactions  wlii<;h  involved  a  great 
number  of  separate  interests. 

'The  precious  inetals  were  therefore  chosen  as  a 
general  medium  of  exchange,  an('  being  coined  into 
money,  eliected  a  great  alteration  in  iiuman  affairs- 
Value,  thus  condensed  and  rendered  portable,  could 
easily  be  stolen,  secreted,  and  hoarded;  this  circum- 
stance soon  brought  into  full  expansion  and  activity, 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  which,  previously  to  that 
time,  liatl  been  but  feebly  developed.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  describe  the  power  exerted  over  the  minds 
of  the  ancients,  by  this  debasing  passion,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  every  class  by  turns  became  subjected 
to  its  pernicious  influence.  Then,  as  now,  the  most 
exahed  aims — the  fondest  aflections — the  tenderest 
sympathies— even  divine  favours  and  holy  offices 


were  bartered  for  gold  ;  and  no  sooner  were  taber- 
nacles and  temples  erected,  than  they  were  turned 
into  depots  for  the  spoils  of  nations,  or  for  treasures 
extorted  by  fraud  from  the  people.  (Exodus,  c.  12, 
V.  35,  36  ;  c.  35,  v.  22,  23,  24  ;  1  Chron.  c.  22, 
v.  14, 15,  IG.)  Wealth  thus  amassed  allnred  invaders, 
who  seldom  returned  from  their  expeditions  without 
enslaving  the  people,  (2  Chron.  c.  3,  and  4;  c.  31, 
V.  G  ;  c.  3G,  v.  6,  and  to  the  end  ;  2  Kings,  c.  25  ; 
Daniel,  c.  1.  v.  1,  2.)  In  short,  the  corruption  of 
morals  became  general,  and,  in  process  of  time,  so 
inveterate,  that  when  he  who  "spake  as  never  man 
spake"  offered  eternal  bliss  to  those  who  would  re- 
nounce such  depravity,  instead  of  accepting  the  boon, 
they  sold  their  benefactor  to  the  selfish  priests,  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver !  Could  another  such  appear, 
and  with  the  same  power  preach  the  same  doctrine, 
at  the  present  day,  a  higher  price  might  be  demanded, 
but  HE  too  would  certainly  be  sold.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  whole  world  became 
so  corrupt  as  to  fall  back  into  primitive  chaos.  Sages, 
Piiilosphers,  and  Poets,  from  time  to  lime  appeared. 
By  investigating  the  motives  of  action,  they  discovered 
the  secret  springs  of  human  depravity,  and  in  order 
to  counteract  their  force,  established  in)perfect  sys- 
tems of  morals,  and  oppressive  codes  of  laws.  Bui 
as  the  former  bad  always  superstition  for  their  base, 
and  as  protection  of  property  was  often  the  sole  object 
of  the  latter,  th-'y  generally  aggravated  the  evils  they 
were  meant  to  remedy. 

One  of  the  most  useful  occupations,  however,  in 
which  we  can  be  engaged,  is,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  those  master  minds  who,  by  benevolence  or  wis- 
dom, have  urged  mankind  along  the  stream  of 
improvement,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  stagnate, 
and  dose  away  existence  under  tlie  indolence  of 
of  barbarism,  or  the  pressure  of  tyranny.  A  bare 
list  of  these  illustrious  names  would  fill  many  columns. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  a  fewt  wliosc 
opinions  and  institutions  have  had  a  manifest  iiiftu' 
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ence  upon  those  which  now  prevail  in  the  civilized 
nations  of  the.  globe. 

One  of  the  most  ancient,  is  Zoroaster,  the  direct 
founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians, 
and  indirectly  of  that  of  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
Christians. 

Zoroaster  lived  in  such  remote  antiquity,  that  no 
agreement  is  found  among  learned  historians,  as  to 
the  exact  time :  strong  reasons  are  given  for  fixing 
the  period  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that 
whatever  relates  to  periods  so  remote,  should  be  re- 
ceived with  much  caution.  At  a  later  period  than 
the  above,  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown — except 
by  means  of  hieroglyphics — even  amoii-'  the  wealthy 
and  learned  Egyptians  :  it  is  not  therefore  very  likely 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  Deserts,  or  the  indolent  Shepherds  of  the 
mountains  of  Syria.  The  system  of  notation  used 
used  by  the  ancients  is  another  source  of  endless 
mistakes;  hence,  perhaps,  those  absurd  exaggerations 
found  in  all  translations  from  the  writings  of  antiquity, 
with  respect  to  every  thing  relating  to  numbers  or 
value. 

Doctrines  ok  Zokoaster.  According  to  the 
Persians,  the  most  esteemed  works  of  this  ancient 
writer  consisted  of  twenty-one  parts :  nevcn  on  the 
Creation  and  History  of  the  World  ;  ncven  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion;  and  .scww  on  Natural  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomy.  When  Alexander  the  (ireat 
conquered  the  country,  he  caused,  they  say,  all  these 
works  to  be  collected,  and  having  had  them  transla- 
ted into  Greek,  burned  the  originals. 

There  still  remain  several  other  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  treats — "Of  the  Matter  of  which  the  Uni- 
verse is  composed" — Of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise" — 
"Of  tiie  Dispersion  of  the  Human  Race" — "Of  the 
Origin  of  the  Respect  which  the  I'ersians  have  for 
Fire,'''  (called  by  them,  the  Son  of  God) — "Of  the 
Origin  of  Moral  and  Physical  Kvil" — Of  the  number 
of  Angels,  to  whose  Management,  the  World  is 
confided" — Predictions  concerning  the  enrl  of  the 
World  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead" — "A 
Treatise  on  Moral  Precepts,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies," 
&c.  &c. 

The  Persians  maintain  that  Zoroaster  received 
the  law  from  God,  after  having  passed  ten  years  at 
the  foot  of  his  'J'hrone. 

In  one  of  his  works,  called  "The  Book  of  Eter- 
nity," we  are  informed  that  eternity  is  the  principle 
of  the  good  and  evil  spirit ;  that  these  two  principles 
produced  all  that  exists—Ormusd  the  good,  and  Ahari- 
man  the  evil.  There  were  at  first  two  worlds — a 
pure,  and  an  impure.  Ahariman  broke  this  general 
order ;  a  combat  ensued ;   Ahariman  was  beaten. 


Then  Ormusd  created  the  Gaioiiisrd,  through  whoi'e 
agency  the  ea*th  produced  a  tree,  whose  fruit  con- 
tained the  two  sexes  united.  One  ol"  these  fruit* 
brought  forth  a  man  and  a  woman  Ahariman  being 
informed  of  this  fact,  came  on  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  seduced  and  corrupted  them  until  the 
resurrection.  This  book  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  resurrection,  on  which  occasion,  "the  mother 
will  be  separated  Irom  the  father — the  brotiior  from 
the  sister — and  one  friend  liom  aiiotlier.  The  just 
will  lament  for  the  unjust,  and  ilie  luijust  will  lament 
for  hiujself.  A  couiel  passing  below  the  moon  will, 
fall  on  the  earth,  which,  being  struck,  will  tremble," 
says  Zoroaster,  "as  the  lanib  trembles  in  the  presence 
of  the  wolf." 

"Then  fire  will  melt  the  mountains  like  rivers, 
and  man  will  have  to  pass  over  these  fiery  floods  ;  the 
flames  will  only  glance  on  the  righteous,  but  the 
wicked  will  have  to  endure  all  tlieir  Jury.  In  the  end 
their  torments  will  finish,  and  they,  also,  will  obtain 
purity  and  happiness." 

The  rest  o(  these  interesting  books,  like  all  other 
ancient  productions,  contain  matters  of  detail  not 
quite  fit  for  the  public  eye  ;  we  can  also  dispense 
with  their  use,  having  books  of  our  own,  of  a  much 
later  date,  written  after  the  experience  of  several  cen- 
turies, when  this  iniportant  science  had  attained  a 
nearer  apjiroacli  to  j)crfection. 

Whoever  can  so  far  divest  himself  of  early  preju- 
dices as  to  be  able  to  oom|)are  with  calmness,  the 
writings  of  Zoroaster,  with  the  most  ostc(Mncd  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hebrews,  will  hardly  be  able  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  former  have  at  difi'erent  times 
been  imitated  or  parodied  in  the  latter.  The  works 
of  Zoroaster  called  the  Zendavesta,  are  very  volu- 
minous ;  and  though  many  of  the  notions  contained 
in  them,  must,  as  we  have  seen,  appear  ridiculous  to 
cultivated  minds,  still  they  consist  of  a  secpient,  w  ell- 
concocted  detail  of  all  things  necessary  to  be  Ivuown 
or  done  by  a  Parsee,  with  rrforence  to  relitiion  or 
morals.  They  contain  a  prophetic  history  of  the 
world  from  its  creation  to  its  final  destruction  by  fire, 
and  prescribe  rites  and  ceremonies  by  which  every 
good  man  may  so  regulate  his  conduct  in  this  world, 
as  to  be  almost  secure  of  a  comfo.table  berth  in  the 
world  to  come. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  use  which  the  Hebrews 
and  other  nations  have  made  of  these  ancient  works, 
we  must  reflect  that  two  systems  of  morality,  very 
different  from  each  other,  have,  in  turns,  been  a- 
dopted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  According  to  one 
of  these  systems,  the  rewards  promised  for  obedience 
to  its  precepts,  are  health,  prosperity,  and  other  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  present  state — according 
to  the  other,  they  are  to  consist  of  everlasting  life, 
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unfading  joys,  and  crouns  of  eternal  glory  in  a 
(uture  Slate.     ,. .       ■   .;,"'/■,»  ^,h ''..  Vi.  ■ 

Now  the  principal  object  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions 
was  to  inflame  the  Jews  with  an  ardeiH  zeal  for  ex- 
terminating idolatry ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
love  ofconquestfor  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  rewards 
proposed  for  obedience,  under  these  institutions,  are 
victory,  wealth,  and  longevity  ;  the  punishments  de- 
nounced for  disobedience,  are  pestilence,  famine, 
defeat,  and  slavery ;  not  one  word  is  said  about 
rewards  or  punishments  in  a  future  state;  because  as 
may  reasonably  be  inferred,  Jelhro,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  a  priest  of  Midian,  afire-worshiper  and  follow- 
Mv  of  Zoroaster,  (I'^xodus,  c.  3,  v.  18)  had  persuaded 
Mo5es  that  considerations  so  remote  would  not 
supply  the  Vagabond  sons  of  Jacob  with  motives 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  them  to  invade  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  seemed  disposed  to  resist  the  claims 
which  he  set  up  to  their  territory  ;  therefore,  I  say, 
the  Pentateuch  contains  only  so  mucij  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta  as  relates  to  the  formation  of  all  things,  and  is 
totally  silent  as  to  their  destruction,  and  all  the  con- 
sequences which  are  to  be  the  result! 

Well!  the  .Jews conquered  the  province,  destoyed 
all  the  people,  divided  the  spoil,  and  as  they  thought, 
secured  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  their  Temple 
tmder  the  protection  of  heaven.  They  began,  how- 
ever, before  long,  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  for  many  years  they  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  scourge  of  civil  war,  inflicted 
by  that  heart  corroding  passion,  which  had  been  so 
carefully  excited  ;  and  finally,  they  were  conquered, 
and  in  their  turn  despoiled  and  led  into  captivity  by  a 
nation  allured  into  their  country  by  that  very  wealth 
tliev  had  stolen  from  others.  After  a  few  alternations 
of  these  calamities,  the  Jews  sank  into  the  lowest 
degree  of  vileness.  A  benevolent  atletnpl  was  then 
made  to  revive  in  their  breasts  some  sentiments  of 
humanity,  by  borrowing  from  the  Zendavesta  that 
other  part  of  its  doctrines  which  relate  to  the  resur- 
rection and  a  future  state.  The  first  distinct  intimation 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  Bible,  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  those  pro|)liets  who  had  been  captives  in 
liabylon.  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Slight  allusions  of  the  same  kind,  are,  it  is  true,  to 
be  found  in  the  book  of  Job — but  then  the  book  of 
Job  is  of  Chaldean  origin,  or,  at  least,  not  of  Hebrew, 
ns  is  [)roved  by  its  containing  scraps  of  more  elevated 
science  than  was  ever,  by  any  means,  revealed  to  the 
Jews,  or  than  was  known  even  to  Solomon  in  alibis 
glory.  X. 


,    »   THE  CITY  OF  PEACE. 
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True  Nobility. — There  is  no  nobility  like  to  that  of  a  good 
mind,  for  it  never  ttoopa  to  artifice,  uor  is  good  otiices  where 
they  are  reasonable. 


As  \ve  returned  from  our  visit  to  the  gardens,  a  large 
bell  announced  the  hour  for  the  morning  meal ;  and 
my  companion  inviting  me  to  join  in  the  repast,  for 
which  I  must  own  the  exercises  of  the  morning  had 
given  me  a  thorough  appetite,  I  sat  down  with  him  at 
one  of  the  tables  which  were  laid  out  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  building.     The  apartment  in  which  the 
meal  was  furnished  was  a  very  long  one,  open  on  both 
sides  to  the  refreshing  breeze,  but  yet  protected  from 
the  now  somewhat  intense  heat  of  the  sun  bj  long  co- 
vered colonnades,  which  extended  on  either  side  of  the 
room,  and  were  adorned  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
flowers  and  sweet-snielling  plants,  whose  aroma  most 
delightfully  refreshed  the  senses  at  the  same  time  that 
their  verdure  and  beauty  pleased  the  sight.     Our  meal 
was  simple,  though  exquisitely  delicious,  consisting 
principally  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  surround- 
ing gardens,  assisted  by  that  most  refreshing  of  drinks, 
coffee  of  their  own  culture,  served  in  cups  of  chrystnl, 
whose  beauty  has  never  been  equalled  even  ia  the 
seraglio  of  our  Sultaun.    The  company  in  this  spacious 
saloon  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  of  both  sexes, 
all  of  whom  were  heads  of  families  in  the  particular 
district  of  the  city  which  they  occupied ;  the  younger 
branches  of  their  families,  consisting  of  those  whose 
employments  I  had  devoted  the  morning  in  observing, 
were  congregated,  I  was  informed  by  my  companion, 
in  other  rooms  of  the  same  extensive  building.     One 
very  surprizing  thin^  at  this  meal  I  caimot  help  men- 
tioning to  thee,  my  friend,  which  was,  that  although 
there  was  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  persons  to 
partake  of  this  meal,  not  one  single  slave  or  attendant 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  from  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment to  ihe  other.  Moreover,  which  to  you  will  probably 
be  more  surprizing,   there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
such ;  every  thing  was  so   admirably  arranged,  and 
c\iiry  necessary  want  so  well  supplied,  that  you  had 
only  to  stretcli  out  your  hand,  and  that  which  you  de- 
sired was  sure  to  be  within  its  reach.     Conversation  ot' 
a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  nature  was  sustained 
without  any  apparent  effort  during  the  whole  meal, 
and  served  to  make  it  pass  more  pleasantly.     *'  There 
is  one  thinff  wanting  though,"  said  I  to  my  companion, 
"  which  we  Persians  esteem  as  of  some  consequence  to 
the  due  enjoyment  of  the  meal."     "Indeed!"  he  re. 
plied,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  music.     But  in  order  to 
shew  you  we  are  not  behind  you  even  in  this,  I  will 
soon  supply  the  deficiency  ;  although  we  do  not  consi- 
der it  of  much  importance  amongst  persons  whose  con- 
versation is  so  agreeable  as  that  of  most  of  our  friends 
here."  .  Saying  this,  he  left  his  seat  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  and,  before  he  returned,  a  most  delicious  burst  of 
harmony  swelled   upon  the   ear,  and  poured  its  rich 
strains  through  the  whole  apartment.     "  What  magic 
are  you  possessed   of?"  said  I,  as  he  smilingly   sat 
down  again  beside  me.     "  There  is  no  magic  in  tin; 
matter  at  all,  my  friend,"  he  replied  ;  "  only  an  exer- 
cise of  the  many  bounteous  gifts  vhich  the  beneficent 
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Creator  of  all  thing!)  has  b^stdwed  upoh  his  creatures. 
The  delicious  strain:*  that  you. hear,  which  h;ivu  so  sud- 
denly come,  and  can  be  made  us  suddenly  to  cease,  are 
produced  by  setting  in  motion  a  curious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, invented  by  one  of  our  friends  here,  and  which 
yet  discourseth  as  most  excellent  music  as  a  whole  band 
of  hired  singers  ;  nay,  sweeter,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  discordance  of  sounds  from  any  cause  wluitever." 
"  What  you  tell  me  is  most  'Yi>nderful,"  said  I ;  *'  but 
I  cannot  doubt  it,  as,  in  faci,  1  saw  u  siinUar  instru- 
ment on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in  your  city.  But 
how  is  it  that  you  only,  of  all  thu  nations  I  have  visit- 
ed, have  carried  the  knowledge  of  mechanism  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  such  extraordinary  results  V 
"  That,"  he  renlied,  "  is  onj  of  the  many  benefits  re- 
sulting from  our  peculiar  system  of  government.  The 
feature  that  more  particularly  distinguishes  our  govern- 
ment from  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  eartli  is  this  : 
That  among  us  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  one  man 
with  another,  we  have  no  ranks  and  no  titles,  no  prin- 
ces, potentates,  kings,  judges,  priests,  or  rulers  of  any 
kind  ;  neither  have  we  any  slaves.  Every  man,there- 
forr,  being  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  Ins  neighbour, 
in  property  as  well  as  power,  looks  upon  his  neighbour 
as  himself.  Thus  we  have  no  poor  and  no  ignorant 
among  us  ;  although  it  is  certain,  that  some  are  more 
learned  and  ingenious  than  others,  arising  from  their 
possessing  from  nature  a  peculiar  facility  for  acquiring 
certain  branches  of  knowledge.  When  we  find  such 
to  be  the  case,  we  give  him  the  privilege  of  devoting,  if 
he  chooses,  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  particular  pur- 
suit which  is  most  congenial  to  him,  rendering  liini  at 
the  same  time;  every  facility  in  our  power  towards  car- 
rvingoutthe  object  he  has  in  view,  helping  him  along 
by  the  experience  of  all  who  preceded  him  in  the  same 
branch  of  study,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  produce  re- 
sults which  in  other  countries  he  never  could  have  ob- 
tained. Now,"  said  he.  "  among  other  nations  our 
friend,  who  invented  this  curious  piece  of  mechanism, 
would  have  been  lotjked  upon  as  a  visionary,  or  perhaps 
a  madman  ;  and  instead  of  having  any  assistance  ren- 
dered him,  would  have  been  opooaed  in  every  possibh; 
way,  laughed  at  for  his  folly,  and  starv«!d  for  his  perse- 
verance. Nay,  instances  are  hy  no  means  rare,  of  im- 
prisonment and  even  death  following  the  unfortunite 
individual  who  dares  to  bo  wiser  than  his  neigh!)()ur>, 
and  to  find  out  things  of  which  they  in  their  dulh;ess 
never  dreamt."  sa  " ,;  Si,ii.>t^  im;   r'i 

"  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  scarcely  know  what  to  thiiik 
of  me,  friend  Mirza,  when  I  say,  that  the  more  I  st  e 
and  the  more  I  hear  in  this  City  of  PcJjce,  the  more  I 
become  dissatisfied  with  my  own  country,  and  inclined 
to  think,  that  as  yet  we  are  only  babes  in  swaddling 
clothes  compared  to  this  people." 
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In  T&'rance  out  of  a  population  ofthirty-two  millions, 
twenty-two  miHions  have  but  six  cents  a  day  to  defray 
all  expenses — food,  lodging,  raiment,  and  education. 

Engbnd  and  Ireland  are  in  no  better  condition. 


THB    OBSTACI.KS  AND  ENCOlRACiEITIKNTN   OF 
OUR    EN'reRPKlKK. 

The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  most  ar- 
duous one.  To  revolutionize  tlie  arrangeinenls  and 
institutions  of  society  is  a  herculean  task.  The 
legislators,  philosophers,  and  moralists  have  labour- 
ed for  years  after  one  point  out  of  twenty  at  which 
we  are  aiming,  but  have  heen^  neces.sitated  to  retire 
without  accomplishing  their  desired  object,  if  these 
persons,  with  all  their  learning,  means,  infliiriice,  and 
wealth,  have  failed,  what  arc  our  prospects:'  The 
mind  of  man  is  naturally  st  lipid.  Lexicographers, 
lawyers,  and  priests,  have  invented  hypocritical 
phrases,  unmeaning  terms,  and  unnatural  language, 
hy  which  they  have  most  awfully  deceived  the  hott- 
est but  unwary  multitude.  Hence  (he  (linirnlty  of 
disal)nsing  (he  public  mind  of  all  the  heathenish, 
ignorant,  and  unnatural  impressions  made  upon  it. 

In  days  which  are  past  and  gone,  colxiJt  was  con- 
sidered useless  by  miners ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it 
was  regarded  as  a  nuisance  whenever  and  wherever 
it  was  found  among  ores.  There  was  anciently  a 
jirayer  used  in  the  (Jernian  church,  ilinl  (Jod  would 
preserve  miners  from  ro/v/^///  and  evil  spirits.  ]iui, 
in  modern  times,  lo  a.id  behold  !  the  oxit'e  of  mbdlf 
forms  the  most  permanent  blue  colour  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  and  the  painter  now,  tlirongli 
knowledge,  most  highly  prizes  that  which  the  miners 
and  the  shrewd  German  divine  liieropliants  an<l  their 
consistories  rejected  through  ignorance. 

A  parallel  (or  if  any  difference,  a  nioie  palpable) 
case  will  occur,  when  the  darkness  shall  liave  passed 
away^  which  at  present  pervades  the  popidar  mind, 
relative  to  the  nature  of  man,  llic  science  of  society, 
and  the  demorali/ing  tendency  of  opposing  and  con- 
flicting institutions,  aiul  all  the  ignorance  which 
rover  the  minds  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
legislators. 

in  the  jiresent  organization  of  society,  tiie  imme- 
diate interests  of  individuals  are  adverse  to  ihe  gen- 
eral good  of  all;  consequently  the  general  good  of 
all  is  neglected  by  the  well-disposed,  and  j^reycd 
upon  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  by  those  under  tho 
pressure  of  circumstantial  necessity. 

The  city  municipality  presses  heavily  on  the  land- 
lord or  the  holder  of  real  estate,  the  landlord  raises 
the  rent  of  his  tenant,  the  tenant  drives  his  workmen 
to  the  last  extreme  of  mental  and  physical  excitement, 
that  he  may  be  the  better  preparer!  to  meet  the  stern 
demands  of  bis  landlord.     And  thus  the  lawyer,  the 
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doctor,  and  the  merchant — the  banker,  the  broker, 
and  the  statesman — the  policeman,  the  watchman, 
and  the  soldier,  are  all  made,  by  the  present  arrange- 
ments, to  combine  against  the  industrious  producer, 
and  aro  forced  to  urge  a  stern  necessity  for  their 
general  demeanour. 

To  cliange  this  state  of  things  is  the  all-important 
and  tangible  object  of  our  meetings,  lectures,  and 
the  publication  of  our  matter-of-fact  periodical,  in 
the  promotion  of  ibis  object,  we  are  necessarily  led 
to  oppose  public  prejudices,  and,  consequently,  have 
to  bear  popular  indignation,  and  are  heavily  loaded 
with  the  gratuitous  cl)arges  of  sceptics,  infidels,  and 
disorganizers.  But  we  solemnly  and  deliberately 
deny  the  justness  of  these  charges.  We  are  no  in- 
lidels,  for  we  sincerely  believe  the  sentiments  we  ad- 
vance; and,  whatever  of  imperfection  there  may  be 
In  our  demeanour,  we  charge  it  upon  the  imperfect 
or^ianization  of  society. 

We  most  dcvote<lly  believe  in  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  Him  who  controls  the  atom  and  superin- 
tends the  aiigregate. 

VV'e  believe  in  a  God  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
holiness. 

With  regard  to  the  Bible,  we  believe  it  is  not  pro-' 
perly  explaine<l  by  any  of  the  sects  in  Christendom; 
but  that  when  it  is  explained,  in  harmony  with  the 
light  of  science  and  the  laws  of  nature,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  most  valuable  book,  by  which  wc 
might  steer  our  course  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the 
paradise  of  ( lod,  (Mc  new  moral  world. 

We  believe,  when  this  Bible  is  cx[)Iairicd,  in  har- 
mony with  nvatlers  of  fact,  as  it  always  should  be,  it 
woidd  ihcn  be  the  chart  and  compass  of  bewildered 
man,  to  lead  bim  ilnougb  the  sea  of  gross  darkness, 
and  guard  bim  against  those  illusive  lights,  treacher- 
ous guides,  and  bidden  dangers,  known  in  the  way 
by  modern  superstitious  cx[)oun(l(.rs  and  commen- 
tators. It  would  then  prove  his  sheet-anchor  amid 
the  conflicting  elements  of  wind  and  wave,  and  se- 
cure ilie  stability  of  bis  mind  against  the  slioals, 
rocks,  and  quicksands  of  this  troublesome  and  com- 
petitive o(  ean. 

When  explained  in  harmony  with  matters  of  fact, 
it  will  prove  a  i  erfect  standard,  a  text  and  test  book, 
and  with  it  wo  a.ii  prepared  to  wage  war  with  all  op- 
position, whedier  from  self-interested  priests  or  de- 
luiieil  ii.fideis.  From  it  we  propose  to  derive  what- 
ever we  advocate,  and  abide  by  its  testimony  and 
principles.  ..  ..  v       > 

We  believe  that  the  New  Testament  inculcates 
the  doctrine,  that  *'  Man  is  a  compound  being,  made 
up  of  his  constitution  and  the  influence  of  external 
circun)stances,  which  circumstances  and  constitution 
are  constantly  operating  each  upon  tii«  other,  and 


these  make  the  man  pr«ciMly  wiiAt  fat  »  m$i9  from 
birth  to  death."  Which  &ct,  if  duly,  properiy,  and 
generally  realized,  would  lead  mankiiid  to  the  grand 
motto  at  wiiich  we  are  aiming,  namely,  to  surround 
man  with  such  external  influences  and  circumstancce 
as  shall  remove  from  him  all  erroneous,  immoral, 
and  superstitious  influences,  and  all  inducements  to 
vice  and  immorality,  and  give  him  an  organization 
that  shall  develop  the  supremacy  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties. 

To  proujote  these  principles  should  engage  the 
talent,  erdist  the  influence,  and  command  the  ener- 
gies of  every  individual  member  of  the  community;' 
because  these  principles  would  lead  all  the  members 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  millennial  woild 
to  act  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Therefore,  if  man  would  do  his  duty  to  himself,  he 
must  aim  to  promoie  the  doctrines,  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  institutions  of  the  millennial  woild  : 
to  do  which  would  be  the  same  as  promoting  pru- 
dence, justice,  sanctity,  temperance,  holiness,  the 
temporal  and  eternal  good  ol  all.  Because,  if  the 
arrangements  of  the  New  Moral  World  were  adopt- 
ed, every  man  would  be  under  the  strongest  induce- 
ments possible  to  do  bis  duty  to  his  neighbour ;  he 
would  feel  a  pleasure  in  protecting  and  serving 
others  ;  he  would  not  think  himself  born  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  the  common  good  of  all  mankind;  he 
would  be  ready  to  exercise  lenity  and  benignity,  and 
always  attend  to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  htmian  family.  Consequently,  our 
great  object  should  be  to  lead  men  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  themselves — to  convince  them  of  their 
follies,  their  vice? — to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of 
virtue — and  furnish  them  with  oral  and  useful  in- 
fortnntion.  In  the  prosecution  of  our  duty  we  niust 
unite  the  just  degrees  of  the  ardour  o'the  poet  with 
the  forbearance  of  the  philosopher,  the  discrimina- 
tions of  the  scholar,  the  gcnerositv  of  the  bene- 
volent, and  the  patience  of  an  enlightened  mind  with 
the  zeal  of  the  fervent.  W' iih  su( '  a  spirit  devoted 
to  such  a  cause,  we  may  well  ha\ :  onfiden.ee  in  the 
success  of  our  work,  as  well  as  frofv.  the  reeoli-'ction 
of  the  law  of  attraction,  by  which  a  Muall  object  that 
is  near  has  a  greater  influence  on  tiie  will  than  one 
the  consequences  of  which  is  remote. 

DR.   HVITIBEBT'S    T>RCTVRK8. 

We  last  Simday  evening  listened  to  r  !  interesting 
lecture  from  Dr.  Ilnmba't,  on  the  Beiui^  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,  in  the  course  of  which  he  denmnsiraied 
his  positions  by  scientific  experiments  and  tl>e  laws 
of  electricity.  Having  declared  that  (iod  is  an  ele- 
mentary being,  he  called  a  number  of  gentlemen  for- 
ward, and  gave  them  to/eel  the  great  ^Htwer  of  G<fd^. 
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to  the  conviction  of  all  present ;  who«  it  is  presumed, 
will  never  henceforth  deny  that  power. 
-'     We  invite  all  our  readers,  and  the  city  at  large,  to 
attend  these  lectures,  and  we  will  guarantee  a  source 
of  high  enjoyment  to  every  thinking  mind. 

Our  lectures  on  the  Arrangements  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  New  Moral  World  will  be  resumed  next 
Sunday,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Broadway 
Hall,  554  Broadway,  between  Spring  and  Prince- 
streets.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  our  congregation 
is  improving  in  appearance  and  numbers ;  and  if  it 
continues,  we  hope  the  idea  of  building  a  meeting- 
house will  suggest  itself  to  our  friends,  for  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  out  of  all  the  number  of  meeting- 
houses in  this  city  there  are  none  where  an  impar- 
tial investigation  of  truth  is  pursued  :  and  no  won- 
der, therefore,  if  we  desire  such  an  one.  We  hope 
some  of  our  readers  and  friends,  who  can  command 
capital,  will  think  on  these  things. 


VBOn  1*IR.  HOBNBR»S  I^KCTVRB  ; 

Being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Hoflin's  "  Dissertation  un  the  Chritttian 
Devil,"  delivered  at  Tammany  Hall,  1833. 

**  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  many  religious  people, 
as  a  Mr.  Hothn  tias  affirmed,  are  averse  to  reason. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  since  many  points  of 
their  favourite  doctrines  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
reason.  ,.r     •  .  ^ 

"  To  prove,  however,  that  Christianity  is  opposed 
to  reason,  would  be  a  reflection  on  its  Author,  and 
degrade  some  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 
Christianity  has  been  given,  not  to  contradict  the 
reflecting  faculties,  but  to  enlarge  their  range,  in- 
crease their  powers,  and  dignify  tlieir  ideas. 

'*  All  that  Christianity  means,  when  it  speaks  of  a 
devil,  is  the  vniversality  of  evil ;  and  that,  evil  is  uni- 
versal, and  everywhere  present,  *  seeking  whom  it 
may  devour,'  Mr,  Hoffin  has  not  undertaken  to  show. 

"  That  this  evil,  or  the  devil,  has  a  local  pliysi- 
cai  organization,  ha.s  nowhere  been  maintained  within 
the  lids  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  Mr.  Hoflin  should 
insinuate  such  an  idea,  withoiit  devoting  a  nioinent 
to  its  substanliaiion,  is  a  work  of  .supererrogation, 
and  needs  no  grave  reply  at  our  hands. 

"  Evil,  or  the  devil.,  is  an  elementary  principle, 
acting  upon  organization,  as  may  he  seen  by  looking 
at  all  men  in  all  nations,  at  all  history  in  all  time; 
and  if  Mr.  Hoffin  again  a.?ks  where  the  devil  (or 
evil)  i.s,  we  will  then  ask  him  where  evil  is  not." 


It  has  been  generally  believed  that  phrenology 
contradicts  revelation.  This,  however,  is  an  error, 
which  can  only  be  committed  by  those  who  have  not 
a  correct  knowledge  of  both.  Phrenology  is  the 
first  science  ever  introduced  to  the  attention  of  man, 
that  has  found  out  a  fundamental  faculty  of  religion, 
or  that  proves  the  innateness  of  religious  feeling,  and 
reproves  that  feeling  when  it  acts  contrary  to  die 
reflecting  faculties,  or  without  the  understanding. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  reflecting  faculties  being 
exercised  and  educated  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  matters  of  fact. 

If  phrenology,  surrounded  as  she  is  with  innu- 
merable demonstrations,  admits  a  fundamental  faculty 
of  God  and  religion,  then  it  must  he  a  species  of  in- 
justice, and  argues  a  want  of  benevolence,  to  say 
that  it  shall  not  be  exercised. 

Phrenology  maintains,  that  camaUttj  searches  foi 
the  cause  ofeveryUung  and  every  event.  Individu- 
ality personifies  a  supernatural  cause.  Marvdhmsnns 
and  reverence  inspires  with  admiration  and  wonder, 
and  predisposes  the  mind  to  a  belief  in  a  relationship 
between  God  and  man.  A  third  feeling  inspires 
respect  and  reverence.  All  of  which  are  assisted  by 
hope^  conscientiousness,  and  cautiunsntss. 

The  difference  of  organization  in  different  indivi- 
duals, or  the  preponderance  of  brain  in  certain  re- 
gions, may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  great  poets 
cannot  become  great  musicians,  useful  legislators 
may  be  miserable  generals,  and  excellent  painters 
may  be  without  a  taste  or  qualification  for  mathe- 
matics. 


Business  of  the  City. — According  to  the 
Business  Directory,  there  are  in  this  city  about  500 
commission  merchants,  about  the  same  nimiber  of 
importers,  grocers  550,  lawyers  596,  brokers  of 
different  classes  314,  auctioneers  59,  hotels  58, 
porter  houses  161,  restorators  70,  hardware  dealers 
01,  hide  and  leather  dealer  42,  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers 64,  newspapers  45,  periodicals  G4,  printers 
56,  drugirists  83,  hatters  OS,  tailors  175,  hair 
dressers  60.      ,  ,        ,  ■  ' 


PIIRGNOI.OOV  not  OPPOSED  ta   CHRIATIANlTVi 

Phrenology  is  certainly  an  important  subject,  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  examine  tilings  in  relation  to 
man,  and  the  principles  or  agencies  of  his  moral 

conduct.  jw^^  ^j; 


A  Touch  op  Romance. — A  young  lady  appeared 
at  the  jail  in  Dedham,  Mass.  last  week,  with  a  cer- 
tificate fronj  the  town  clerk  of  the  marriage  bans,  and 
requested  to  be  united  to  her  lover  who  was  shut  up 
for  debt.  The  ceremony  was  legally  performed,  and 
the  'bonnie  lassie'  went  on  her  wsiy  rerjoicing.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  prisoner  bridegroom  was  set  at 
liberty — his  debt  having  been  fully  satisfied  doubtless 
by  his  bride.  That  is  what  we  call  marrying  to 
some  advantage.    '«  »•'»»«  ^•>**';-:*>|«i'  *4«i»»j~:t,'*?»-"'.-i?£K 


^  « 
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all  in  a  roar  of  laugliter 
agrec(' 


HrHISKBV  AND  THB  IWONKBY. 

During  a  recent  series  of  meetings  in  New  York 
city,  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Baltimore  Tem- 
perance Society  related  the  following : — 

A  man  in  Ann  Arundel  county  had  a  monkey, 
wliicli  he  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars.  We  always 
took  him  out  on  our  chesnut  parlies.  lie  shook  all 
our  che.snuls  for  us  ;  and  when  he  could  not  shake 
them  off,  he  would  go  to  every  end  of  the  limh  and 
knock  them  off  witli  his  fist.  This  was  great  sport 
lor  us.  One  day  wo  stopped  at  a  tavern,  and  drank 
freely.  Ahout  lialf  a  glass  of  whiskey  was  lelt,  and 
.Tack  took  his  gku^s  and  drank  it  all  up.  ribon  he 
was  merry,  skipped,  hopped  anil  danced,  and  set  us 

Jack  was  drunk.  We  all 
six  of  us — that  we  would  come  to  the  tav- 
ern next  (lay,  and  get  Jack  drunk  again,  and  have 
sport  all  day.  T  called  in  the  morning  at  my  friend's 
residence.  We  went  out  for  Jack.  Instead  of  he- 
ing  as  usual  on  his  hox,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  We 
looked  inside,  and  he  was  crouched  up  in  a  heap. 
"  Come  out  here  !"  said  his  master.  Jack  came 
out  on  three  legs  ;  one  fore  paw  was  on  his  head, 
•lack  had  the  headache.  I  knew  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  lie  felt  just  as  I  had  felt  many  a 
morning.  .lack  was  sick,  and  couldn't  go  ;  so  we 
put  it  off  three  days.  We  then  met ;  and  while 
drinking,  a  glass  was  provided  for  .Jack.  But  wlieie 
was  he  ?  Skulking  around  behind  the  chairs.  "  Come 
here,  Jack  !"  said  his  master,  "  and  drink  ;"  holding 
out  the  glass  to  him.  Jack  retreated  ;  and  as  the 
door  opened  he  slipi)e(l  out,  and  in  a  moment  was 
on  the  lop  of  ihc  house.  His  master  went  out  and 
called  him  down.  He  got  a  cow-skin  and  shook  it 
at  him.  .Tack  sat  on  the  ridgepole,  and  would  not 
come.  His  master  got  a  gun  and  pointed  it  at  him. 
A  monkey  is  much  afraid  of  a  gun.  .Jack  slipped 
over  the  back  si<le  of  the  roof.  His  master  then  got 
two  guns,  and  [)lanted  one  on  each  side  of  the  house; 
when  tlie  monkey,  seeing  his  bad  predicamcni,  at 
once  whipt  up  on  the  chimney,  and  down  into  one 
of  the  flues,  holding  on  by  his  fore  paws.  That 
man  kept  that  monkey  twelve  years,  and  could 
never  get  him  to  taste  one  drop  of  whiskey  after  that. 
'I'hc  beast  had  more  sense  than  a  man  who  has  an 
immortal  soul,  and  thinks  himself  the  best  of  all 
trcaiioi). — Mr.  Pollard  addressed  himself  to  the 
youth  ;  and  in  view  of  his  example,  urged  them  all 
to  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge  while  they  were 
young. 

Such  was  the  dense  crowd,  that  none  could  come 
up  to  the  pledge.  A  few  papers  were  circulated, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  names  were  obtained.— 
Amcriain  Temperance  Union, 


rrhot^D! 


iB!  BEHOIiB! 


orit  ii,a«;k  of  meeting  is  changed. 

In  consequence  of  being  clieateu  out  of  our  former 
Room,  the  Congregation  of  Wooster-street  Hall,  and 
the  Public  in  general,  are  hereby  respectfully  informed, 
that  our  Place  of  Meeting  henceforth  will  be  held  in  the 
BroaduMy  Hall,  No.  554  Broadway,  3rd  Floor,  be- 
tween Spring  and  Prince  Streets. 

Notice. — On  Sunday  next,  the  7th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  Mr.  Horner  will  resume  his  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Science,  Religion,  and  the  Arrangements  of  the 
New  Moral  Worlil.  At  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  Dr.  Humbert 
will  commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  to  be  illustrated  and  demonstrated 
by  Scientific  Experiments  and  the  Laws  ot  Electricity. 

N.  B.  All  Classes  of  the  Community  are  invited  to 
attend. Seats  Free.        "  ;  -^  •      •"-.;;■    ^  •• « 


rilHOS.  W.  HARPER'S  COUGH  MKDICINE  for  the  cure  of  all  diseaMi  of 
-1-  tlie  Lungs;  it  i<  a  medicine  that  has  been  out  before  the  public  for  nin* 
years,  and  it  i(  well  known  in  Europe  aa  well  a»  America.  It  cure<  the  follew- 
iii);  ciinipl-iinte  —  At>thinn,  Phthisic,  Inflammation  on  the  I.ungi,  Spitting  «f 
Bloo<l,  &c.    Price,  12  1-2  cents,  7o  centy,  tl  25,  »nd  ifi  per  bottle. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  office  of  the  proprietrcu,  57  1-2  Bowery,  and 
hy  authorized  agents,  namely,  W.  Van  Emburgh,  3f4  Pearl  atreet,  John  B. 
l)o(ld,  C43  Broadway,  and  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Broadway,  Galen  Hunter, 
lOS  Sixth  Avenue,  Alfred  Hill  206  Greenwich  street,  Wm.  Maunder,  37  Hud- 
son street,  Wm.  Brigham  corner  of  Avenue  D  and  Houston  street,' Stauhury  A 
('■). Third  Avenue,  cornT  of  Twenty  second  street,  T.  VV.  Betts,  304;IIudsoa 
street,  E.  H.  Cotton  253  Blcecker  street.  Dr.  W.  H.  Milnor,  183  Broadway,  Dr. 
I.ec  4'tO  Grand  street,  James  II.  Hart  corner  of  Chamber*  street  and  Broad- 
way, and  corner  of  Hudson  and  North  Moore  street,  Daniel  H.  Burtnell  19 
Third  Avenue,  B.  QuRckenliush,  709  Greenwich  street,  and  296  Spring  street, 
J.  WcndoverHl  Ehehlh  Avenue. 


\  VAU'ABIJ;  REMEDY.— To  Messrs.  Pease  &  Sons,  45  Division  street. 
^V  Your  valuable  prepnriition  nf  Honrhound  deserves  a  few  remarks  fron 
my  own  experience.  Being  in  the  habit  of  addressing  frctiucnily  largo  meel- 
inss,  and  my  constitution  rendered  susceptible  of  cold  from  a  sealkrinir  life.  I 
foniiil  my  strength  and  health  gradually  decaying,  niy  spirits  sinking,  my 
lunfis  fiilinc,  and  my  voice  faltering  fast.  In  fact,  I  had  lost  all  hopei,  and 
every  hour  fearful  of  bursting  a  blood  vessel,  when  your  Hoarhound  Candy, 
and  the  cures  it  had  eflTocted,  reached  roe.  I  tir'iuvi  I  took  hut  one  package, 
when  every  unfavorable  symptom  disapiieared,  Hiid  my  general  health  im- 
proved. I  feel  now  regener.atr-.d  so  completely,  that  I  am  freely  empowered  to 
act  and  speak  better  ttian  I  did  three  years  ago.  My  appititc  is  good,  and  inr 
general  health  restored.  You  can  make  any  use  you  please  with  this  ccrtifr- 
cnte,  which  it  would  bo  inju.'-tice  to  withhold  from  the  public  as  well  as  yourselC 

J.  VVKLCH,  144  Gold  street,  Brooklyn. 

Each  package  of  the  genuine  Pease's  Candy  is  signed  J.  Pease  &.  Son. 

(lo'cil  on  the  .Sabbath. — Agents:  Rushtoii  &  Aspiuwall  in  all  three  stores; 
Oabandnm,  57  Sixth  Avenue  :  Allison,  4SS  Grand  street ;  Axford,  183  Bowery  ; 
W^>0(t,  corner  of  Grand  and  Division  street:  VVoorter,  304  Second  street: 
Tinipsnn,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets  ;  Stuart,  corner  of  Houston  and 
Clinton  street;  Pickford,  corner  of  Goerck  and  Stanton  street;  Swartz,  30 
East  Broadway  :  Wadswortli,  Providence,  H.  1. :  R.  1.  Hays,  139  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  and  also  by  most  of  the  respectabj.^  Druggists  and  Groeersintb* 
city. 

N.  B. — Pedlars  and  Confectioners  do  not  sell  Pease's  Candy.  Each  agent 
who  sells  the  genuine  has  a  certificate  of  aecncy,  signed  bv  the  proprietors. 

J.  PEASE  &  SONS,  45  Division  street. 


TERMS.— The  New  Moral  World  will  be  pabliBhed  ev*- 
ry  two  weeks,  until  there  arc  five  hunpreu  subscibkks,  whes 
it  shall  become  a  weekly  publication  at  $8  per  annum,  or  $1 25 
lor  six  moDtlis,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  subscribea  for  this  paper,  is  considered  a  yearij 
Stibscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  mod  agreed  upon  M 
the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at  Pbb- 
i.an's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham  street. 

Nn  piipcr  will  be  discontinued  unless  due  notice  is  giiren,  and 
all  iirrt'!U-s  are  paid. 

N.  n. — Siibscriptiuns  and  couuiiuiiications  must  be  directed 
to  the  Editor,  No.  48  John-.street ;  or  at  any  of  the  Meetings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Human  Happiness,  nt  No,  &04 
Broadway,  New- York,  free  of  postage. 

AcicsTS. — Mr.  Bartlkv,  Toronto,  Canada.  / 

Mr.  Ashtun,  Pawtncket,  MassachMel'v.'.  'h 
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lioud  is  the  boast  of  Liberty !  i  •' 

Within  this  laud,  so  fam'd  abroad, 
Most  loftily  she  rears  her  head, 
While  hundreds  wear  the  chains  of  fraud. 

*Tis  said  that  all  are  born  alike, 
That  all  have  equal  rights  to  claim  ; 
While  one  is  born  to  wealth  and  gold, 
Another's  born  to  bear  the  chairi. 

How  vain,  how  empty  is  the  boast :  .' 

While  widows,  mothers,  and  the  child, 
Are  barter'd  to  the  highest  bid. 
And  made  beneath  the  lash  to  toil. 

We  boast  of  luxuries  and  wealth,  >, 

While  millions  pine  and  groan  unfed  :       . 
•Virtue  is  cloth'd  in  heavy  chains — 
Vice  claims  its  labour  and  its  bread. 

We  crush  the  mass,  and  make  them  poor  ; 
And,  by  relentless  tyranny, 
We  mock  their  sufferings  and  their  pain. 
And  swear  that  they  shall  not  be  free. 

If  this  is  freedom,  they  indeed 
Are  surely  freest  of  the  free ; 
Well  may  ye  sing,  Columbia  ! 
O  happy,  happy  land,  for  ine ! 

Drink,  unfed  thousands,  to  the  dregs. 
And  let  the  flowing  bowl  go  round ; 
'  Sweet  Liberty  shall  be  your  toast,' 
For  ye  are  free,  while  ye  are  bound. 


,- ' 


I  was  struck  with  a  fnrce  enacted  at  one  of  our 
triennial  festivals.  Some  uiembers  of  the  learned 
professions  were  invited.  Many  toasts,  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  mechanic,  were  given.  At  length, 
one  of  the  professional  guests  arose  and  made  a  very 
appropriate  speecii.  'I'he  mechanic  was  elevated, 
and  his  occupation  male  honourable.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  hear !  It  occurred,  of  course,  to  our 
minds,  that  a  man  who  had  so  high  a  regard  for  me- 
chanics and  the  arts  they  cultivate,  would  have  put 
one  or  more  of  his  sons  to  a  trade  !  But,  on  rellec- 
tion,  they  were  at  college!  Another  gentleman  of 
the  same  class  arose,  and  did  us  equal  honour.  Were 
any  of  his  sons  mechanic?,  or  acquiring  a  trade  ^ 
No — they  were  at  college  !  Now  no  one,  I  suppose, 
will  disj)Ute  the  right  or  necessity  of  some  lads  being 
jSeut  to  college.  It  is,  however,  paying  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  our  good  sense,  for  a  person  lo  flatter 
mechanics  in  this  way,  when  he  must  be  aware,  if  he 
allows  us  to  possess  any  shrewdness,  that  we  know 
he  does  not  practice  his  own  precepts.  And  the  re- 
flection, that  we  should  be  patted  on  the  head,  and 
called  useful  people,  as  a  reward  for  our  proffered 
entertainment,  is  equally  contemptuous  of  our  un- 
.derstandings. 


The  DVKB  af  SVMiBX  aiid  tkc  TKHn  '<  CIIVBCU.*' 

The  following  observations  on  the  term  Church 
were  uttered  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  London.  'J'hey  arc 
ideas  similar  lo  those  of  ours,  and  tend  to  uiiburthen 
the  term  from  those  abuses  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  it ;  a  correct  understanding  of  which  is  decpl\ 
connected  with  our  cause,  and  would  rcjjrove  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  many  who  have  been  led  by  an 
erroneous  meaning  of  the  term  : — [Kd.] 

"  What  is  It,  let  me  ask,  that  is  defined  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  constitute  a  church  .''  The 
church  is  described  in  those  articles  to  he  a  religi- 
ous congregation.  We  will  take  those  words.  I 
consider,  then,  that  any  community  is  a  riTigiuut 
congrcgdt'um,  thcmemhers  of  ichkh  blixl  thcitist/ves  to- 
gether bij  covc/unitf  they  feeling  that  their  opinions 
agree  iq/oncertainficts.  Upon  those  facts  a  certain 
code  is  formed,  containing  rules  for  the  interior  go- 
vernment of  that  establishment.  So  long  as  any  one 
agrees  with  that  community,  and  is  willing  to  act  up 
to  its  rules,  he  is  bound  by  those  rules;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  differs  from  them,  he  n)ay,  in  (he  first  instance, 
make  a  respectful  representation  to  the  community 
of  the  ground  of  his  difference;  and  if  the  commu- 
nity should  think  that  he  is  in  error,  they  may  endea- 
vour to  convince  him  of  that  error ;  but  if  he  can- 
not conscientiously  alter  his  opinion,  then  he  re- 
tires. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  convince  the 
rest  of  the  community  that  they  are  in  error  and  that 
he  is  right,  then  the  coHsequenc<!  would  necessarily 
follow  that  they  would  alter  their  oj)inions.  This  is 
what  1  considtM'  to  be  the  system  on  which  all  reli- 
gious societies  ought  to  be  conducted  [cheers].  Then 
it  came  to  this — that  a  iiifi7t  nas  not  the.  (/.ss  Hhehj  to 
he  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen,  hrann^v  he  happen- 
ed to  differ  in  npiiiion  xoith  that  coiiimnnihi  to  which 
he  had.  once  belonged  [cheers].  There  Is,  I  believe, 
a  l(}rn)  among  the  Sot-iety  of  Friends  desigiintive  of 
such  a  character.  He  is  called  a  '  wet  Quaker' 
[laughter],  lint  he  may  he  a  very  good  man  for  al) 
that  [cheers].  His  going  out  of  that  roiuiiivnity  dorf 
not  make  him  an  immoral  or  an  irreligioi':--  man.  Let 
us,  my  friends,  keep  down  our  little  diflerences, 
whether  we  go  to  churches,  or  chajjcls,  or  conven- 
ticles, or  to  any  place  by  whatever  other  name  it  nniy 
be  called,  and  keep  steadily  in  view  the  one  great 
cause — our  common  Christianity  [cheers].  As  my 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Burnett,  has  .said,  '  I  am  a 
Briton'  [cheers].  If  you  be  Christians — in  the  true 
sense  of  the  expression,  without  any  splitting  of  hair? 
about  creeds — if  you  be  sincere  Christians,  believe 
nie,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  as  Christians  and  at; 
Britons  united,  you  will  carry  the  world  befor^e 
you."  [cheers.] 
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**  I  am  a  niaa,  and  4«eai  ■•fhiag  which  relate*  t«  a  oaaM  farelca  «•  imr  fecliagiu" 
«  Plata  i«  aty  friend,  Sacratea  ia  aay  friend,  bat  Trnth  la  Mare  my  friend." 
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PROSFSOTUS.  r 

The  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  Worid,  Vol.  2, 

And  Millennial  Harbinger,  '**'  ^ 
Contains  eight,  and  if  its  patronage  will  justify  it 
will  contain  twelve,  extra  large  octavo  pages,  printed 
■on  good  white  paper,  with  new  type,  making  a  hand- 
some volume  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is 
issued  to  subscribers  once  in  every  two  weeks  until 

five  hundred  subscribers  are  obtained,  when  it  will  be- 
come  a  weekly  paper,  at  the  same  price,  viz.— TWO 

DOLLARS  per  annum. 

Thcs  publication  will  contain  contributions  from 
Authors  of  the  highest  dislincton  at  home  and  abroad. 
Memoirs,  biography,  tales,  travels,  voyag«s,  poetry, 
criticism,  history,  arts,  sciences,  narratives,  incidents, 
adventures,  scenery,  correspondence,  sketches  of  so- 
ciety and  manners,  passing  events  of  the  times,anecdote, 
literature,  are  embraced  in  its  plan,  and  be  devoted  to 
the  science  of  human  nature  and  society,  and  especialy 
to  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  those  who  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  universe,  showing  that  all  the  Govern- 
ments thereof  are  founded  in  avarice  and  vice,  and  an 
abject  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  their  laws, 
policy  and  customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to 
enrich  the  rich,  and  impoverish  the  industrious  and 
producing  classes,  and  generate  that  ignorance  and 
vice  in  which  we  find  the  universal  family  of  man  in 
volved. 

It  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact, 
that  man  is  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  ;  pro- 
ving that  man  is  only  a  vicious  being,  because  he  is 
surrounded  by  vicious  circumstances ;  and  that  if  he 
were  surrounded  by  virtuous  circumstances,  and  more 
noble  internal  and  external  inflnences,  he  would  be 
more  noble,  virtuous,  and  happy. 


In  order  to  achieve  this  God-like  objecton,  it  will  be 
shown  that  all  the  productions  of  wealth  must  be  a  com- 
munity of  common  property*  and  that  by  the  adoption 
of  these  principles,  the  industrious  poor,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  need  not  labor  more  than  one  half  their 
time,  in  order  to  surround  themselves  and  families  with 
abundance  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  both  mental  and 
physical ;  and  that  they  may  immediately  enter  into 
such  an  organization  and  arrangements  as  would  pre- 
vent the  capilarist  and  non-producer  from  inveigling 
them  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  reserve  to 
themselves  and  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
immeasurable  and  in  calculable  wealth,  enlightening 
all  their  minds,  ennobling  all  their  feelings,  moralizing 
all  their  influences,  and  showing  them  how  to  create  a 
light  that  would  dissipate  the  clouds  of  darkness  that 
inundate  the  human  mind,  and  reform  all  the  surroun- 
ding governments  which  oppress  and  mislead  the  wor- 
king man.  -^ 

0^  Editors  will  subserve  the  cause  of  Human  Pro- ' 
gress  by  copying  or  noticing  this  Prospectus. 


Mt.if-Vi 


Present  arrangemetUs  of  society  of  tohich  we  com- 
plain, — The  present  competive  &  individual  arrange- 
ments of  Society  operate  in  creating  monotonous  pur- 
suits—opposing interest — constraiiit — fear  of  want — 
party  strife — general  distrust — deceptive  actions — 
ignorance  of  men  and  things — odiousness,  or  a  want  of 
resepct  which  always  attaches  itself  to  helpless  poverty 
—perpetual  promise  of  delusive  reforms  in  State  and 
Federal  Governments — mischievous,  unhapp} ,  isolated 
and  repulsive  labour,  often  resulting  in  the  death  of  the 
father  and  the  ruin  of  the  children — inadequate  reward 
for  labour  and  useful  art8--an  erroneous  and  unwise 
application  of  sex,  age,  skill  and  ingenuity  to  mechani- 
cal operations  and  loborious  productions  of  the  essen- 
tials  of  mental  and  physical  happiness.  Bitter  conflicts 
of  trades,  occupations  and  professions — deceptive  anp 
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ei^iput  ooniMtition^isagreenieDt*  in  plans,  tmd  oppa. 
sitt[}i»  in  thjBV  exeoution — scanty  reward  for  labour, 
and  general  want — individual,  national,  severe  oppres- 
9ion---disa8trous  wars  and  the  consequent  numberless 
evils— extravagant  salaries  of  government  officers,  and 
their  oppressive  influence  on  operators  and  producers, 
and  all  those  evils  incident  to  the  lives  of  all  who  live 
amid  conflicting  interest,  and  opposing  unnatural  ar- 
rangements, which,  most  conclusively  indicate  that  the 
present  organization  of  society  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  God  or  nature,  nor  the  mental  and  physical 
wants  of  man,  and  therefore  we  need  a  change,  such 
zu)  one  as  we  propose,  which  would  benefit  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men. 


Tf"'  TTri 
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Future  arrangements  toe  desire  to  effect. 

The  adoption  of  the  principles,  doctrins  and  arrange- 
ments to  be  advocated  by  this  paper,  would  annihilate 
competive  institutions  and  arrangements,  which  bring 
upon  society  all  the  miseries,  vices,  and  disasters  under 
which  it  is  labouring.  They  would  generate  universal 
confidence  and  unity  of  action— cultivate  the  science 
of  circumstance  and  the  nature  of  man,  lead  him  to 
harmonious  pursuits,which  would  redound  to  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  universal  family, — a  thorough  cultivation  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  by  creating  virtu- 
ous influences  suited  to  their  nature  ;  leading  them  to 
honourable  and  profitable  occupation  and  pursuits,  ta- 
king away  that  odiousness  wiiich,  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  society,  always  attaches  itself  to  the 
most  useful  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  and  operators. 
These  arrangements  would  bring  about  a  variety  of 
occupations  subjected  to  the  untrammelled  choice  of 
the  various  tastes  and  inclinations  of  producers — unity 
and  concert  of  action  in  all  undertakings — appropriate 
application  of  sex,  age,  skill,  mind  and  muscle  to  trades 
labour  and  all  kinds  of  productions.  They  would 
generate  abundance  for  consumption — attractive  indus- 
try— universal  riches  and  contentment — untrammelled 
liberty — perpetual  peace  and  co-operation  in  all  impor- 
tant  undertakings  calculated  to  benefit  the  human 
family,  and  unite  them  together  in  unity  and  charity, 
and  bind  them  in  the  bonds  of  one  common  brotherhood, 
whore  each  would  labour  for  all  and  ail  for  each,  tran. 
quilize  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  world  and 
surround  all  men  with  happiness,  harmony  and 
abundanee.  '> ':* 


IVE^V.YORK,  SATURDAY,  I>KC.  18,  1841. 

kiisiiftu  OPPONENTS  CONFUTED. 

;*'  Time  lilie  the  tide  its  motions  keeps,'  and  has 
brought  us  to  fix  our  astonished  pen  on  the  last  num. 
ber  of  our  paper  of  the  present  year.  And  now  what 
has  become  of  all  those  holy  seers  who  so  voluminoui- 
ly  inedicted  at  the  commencement  of  our  career,  that 
we   slioLild  never  be  able   to  bring  out  our  second  or 


third  number.  Alae,  these  holy  Prophets,  abashed, 
8<MU|nper  to  their  excavations,  and  leave  us  in  our 
struggling  attempts  to  bring  out  the  second  volume  of 
our  illuminating  periodical. 

This  conquest  over  doubt,  and  subjugation  of  suspi- 
cion,  has  not  beert  achieved  without  unusual  sacrifices, 
extreme  cconon>y,  and  incessant  labor  on  our  part. — 
But  our  unabating  purpose  is  answered.  We  have 
set  our  brow  as  brass,  and  our  face  as  flint  against  the 
formidable  obstacles  thrown  in  our  path,  and  the  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  bigotry  which  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  noble  enterprize  in  which  we  have  em- 
barked. Dark  and  foreboding  storms  are  yet  hanging 
over  our  heads.  The  wind  berAs  heavily,  and  the 
waves  rise  furiously,  but  our  anchor  is  cast  in  ll)C  rock 
of  eternal  truth,  and  our  little  burk  is  well  manned 
with  blooming  hope  and  strong  coiifulonco. 

We  have  always  remembered  tliat  while  the  sturdy 
oak  is  blown  up  by  roots,  the  gentle  reed  maintains  it* 
position  in  the  most  boisterous  storm. 

And  what  has  been  done  by  the  energies  manifested 
in  tliis  noble  enterprise  ;  O,  why,  inquiry  has  been 
started  ;  a  few  noble  spirits  have  been  drawn  together; 
seed  has  been  sown,  which  will  in-oducc  fruit,  and 
bread  has  been  cast  upon  the  wutois,  which  may  bo 
seen  after  many  days.  And  as  a  litt  Ic  leaven  leaven- 
eth  the  whole  lump,  so  we  may  have  disseminated 
principles  which  in  the  end  may  unite  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  subdivided  families  of  man 
in  the  bonds  of  one  common  brotherhood,  when  each 
will  act  for  all  and  all  for  each,  and  man  do  to  his  fel- 
low man  as  he  would  his  fellow  man  should  do  unto 
him. 
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-ta  ,pjjj,  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  TME  '"'"  " 
HERALD  OF  THE  NEW  MORAL  WORLD. 
We  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  patrons  and  the 
public  in  general,  to  the  second  volume  of  our  periodi- 
cal. The  wholesale  and  ennobling  reform  which  is 
the  ostensible  object  of  our  periodical,  and  of  all  the 
sacrifices  we  have  to  make,  the  obstacles  we  have  to 
encounter,  the  persecution  we  have  to  endure,  demand 
the  concentrated  energies,  and  the  liiost  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  hung  their  harp  upon 
the  wdlow,  in  consequence  of  the  present  irrational 
state  and  institutions  of  society.  And  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  children  of  men  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  organized,  and  all  their  affairs  controlled  in  per~ 
feet  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  and  Naturct  or  in 
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such  a  tnanner  as  shall  guarantee  to  universal  man, 
Peace,  Harmony  and  Plenty. 

To  agitate  this  subject,  to  elicit  light,  and  diffuse  in- 
telligence on  this  the  most  important  object  which  can 
possibly  engage  the  attention  of  theologians,  legisla- 
tors or  philosophers,  is  the  primary  object  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  second  volume  of  our  paper. 

Then  lot  not  our  friends  nor  the  public  withhold 
their  assistance  from  such  a  God-like  enterprise.  We 
have  at  present  about  three  hundred  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  subscribers,  but  few  of  whom  have  given  no- 
tice to  have  their  papers  stopped,  and  we  confidently 
liopc  that  there  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
who  will  continue  their  subscriptions  to  the  second  vol- 
ume  of  our  Harbinger  of  Peace,  Charity  and  Concord. 

On  the  strength  of  this  presumption  we  shall  enlarge 
our 'paper  four  adduional  pages,  making  twelve  in  the 
whole.  This  enlargement  will  be  continued  if  the  pat- 
roniigo  we  receive  will  justify  it,  without  which  no 
reader  or  friend  of  the  cause  would  desire  it.  There- 
fore, let  every  subscriber  obtain  another  subscriber, 
and  'Jihe  object  will  be  accomplished.  Light  will  be 
diffused.  Truth  will  be  established.  And  men  will 
behold  the  chains  with  which  they  are  bound,  desire  to 
come  out  of  Babylon,  and  possess  the  Canaan  designed 
for  thcni  by  the  God  of  Nature. 

To  uchicve  this  object  is  the  grand  and  leading  de- 
sign of  our  periodical,  being  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  producing  classes. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  they  for  whose  good  it 
is  designed,  will  not  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
sacrifices  wo  are  called. upon  to  make  in  their  behalf. 
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Lo  AND  Behold  :  Our  place  of  meeting  is  changed 
to  No.  418  Broadway,  second  door  above  Cana[  street. 
We  have  always  been  incommoded  by  having  our 
place  of  meeting  occupied  for  other  purposes ;  but  we 
have  now  through  the  energies  and  liberal  offers  of 
our  friends,  been  able  to  engage  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Athenian  Hall,  located  in  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare, and  the  most  desirable  situation  in  the  city  for  the 
above  purpose.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  un- 
adulterated Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  is  preached  in 
the  city  ;  where  those  elevating  and  redeeming  prin- 
ciples which  alone  niay  be  desigonted  '  Good  news  and 
glad  tidings,'  and  which  propose  *  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  man,'  and  which,  if  carried  out  woald 
tranquilisc  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  world,  and 


surround  all  men  with  happiness,  haiinony  and  abun- 
dance. 

Opponents!  This  is  the  place  where  you fpppf^sjtion, 
shall  meet  with  confutation.  ,     .,     -..*.wf-,— ^^^  h:'^'. 

Theologians  !  This  is  the  School  where  natural  the- 
ology is  taught,  and  where  the  mind  is  disabused  of  all 
the  subterfuge,  paganism  and  sophecism  with  which  ye 
have  been  accustomed  to  darken  it. 

Enthusiasts  !  This  is  the  place  where  matters  of 
fact  are  brought  forward,  to  demonstrate  the  positions 
we  take.  "  •- ;  ^'^;"  .\  '•■""''  "  "' '' 

Devotees  !  This  is  the  temple  where  God,  in  all  the 
charms  of  grace,  loveliness  and  truth  is  contemplated. 

Atheists  !  This  is  the  place  where  the  being  of  God, 
and  all  his  philosophical  attributes,  can  be  demonstra- 
ted to  your  external  senses.  '     •'•-.J    .;....■,*. 

Compelitors  !  This  is  the  place  where  your  irration- 
al arrangements,  oppressive  institutions,  and  immo- 
ral practices  shall  be  exposed,  confuted  and  subju- 
gated. 

Legislators !  Here  you  may  learn  the  science  of 
natural  laws,  ennobling  institutions  and  democratical 
doctrines,  and  where  astounding  truths,  natural  science 
and  harmonious  arrangements  are  presented,  which,  if 
carried  out  by  mankind,  would  change  the  solitary 
wilderness  into  a  paradise,  cause  the  Lion  of  war  to 
lie  down  with  the  Lamb  of  Peace,  and  bless  the  be- 
nighted world  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  truth. — 
Therefore  let  not  our  city  readers  lose  this  opportunity 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  eternal  truth.  Remem- 
ber, the  seats  are  free,  consequently  he  that  is  athirst 
may  come  ;  he  who  is  an  hungered  let  him  come  ;  he 
that  has  ho  money  let  him  come  and  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price. 

N.  B.  Remember  Sunday,  30th  inst.  at  three  and 
seven  o'clock,  P.  M. 


THE  REVOLUTION    WORKING    OUT   BY 

fii    iitf        Tju  DISCOVERY  OF   JAMES   WATT. 


From  the  Leeds  Times. 


Every  body  is  now  anxiously  looking  out  for  relief, 
and  scanning  the  aspect  of  the  times,  from  whence  to 
descry  the  coming  signs  of  prosperity  and  welfare. — 
Many  there  are  who  say  in  the  morning,  "  would  to 
God  it  were  night !  and  in  the  night  season,  whe  n  will 
it  be  day  ?"  Thousands  of  unemployed  operatives 
and  their  families  are  yet  starving,  and  the  prospect 
of  their  employment  continues  as  remote  as  belbre. — 
Mills  are  continuing  shut  up,  and  manufacturers  are 
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waiting  for  the  influx  of  money  and  orders  from  abroad. 
Merchants  are  yet  "  stopping  payment ;"  and,  in  short, 
all  the  industrious  classes  continue  to  sufTur  as  serious- 
ly  as  before,  from  the  preasure  of  the  present  money 
and  commercial  crisis. 

"When  will  we  get  over  these  difficulties?"  has  long 
been  the  prevailing  question.  Three  months  ago,  De- 
cembre  was  the  assigned  period  of  returning  prosperi- 
ty ;  then  the  New  Year  ;  and  now  the  very  sanguine 
are  postponing  their  hopes  to  the  congenial  season  of 
Spring,  probably  with  equal  prospect  of  disappoint 
nient. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  argued,  the  present  distress 
be  only  one  of  a  series  of  effects  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  deeply  rooted  and  fixed  evils,  long  fester- 
ing but  now  rapidly  coming  to  a  head,  then,  without  a 
radical  removal  of  these  evils,  all  such  hopes  of  future 
commercial  prosperity  and  welfare  cannot  fail  to  prove 
utterly  baseless  and  unfounded.  Recurring  glimpse 
of  prosperity  we  may  have — of  rapid  production,  and 
keen  competition  for  small  profits  to  musters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  deer  food  to 
workmen,*on  the  other ;  but  without  radical  changes 
in  our  social  and  politcial  system  these  will  prove  as 
llie  "  prosperous  periods"  which  have  preccedcd  them  ; 
and  new  crises,  bankruptcies,  and  famines,  will  recur  at 
shorter  intervals,  and  with  increasingly  disastrous  and 
alarming  results  to  our  population. 

"  What  are  the  causes  of  the  present  distress  ?"  is  n 
([uestion  which  has  been  again  and  agin  propounded 
and  answered,  and  in  a  thousand  difl^erent  ways,  to  suit 
the  capacities  and  interest  of  all  ranks  and  classes. — 
►Surface  thinkers  see  no  farther  than  the  firstjink  in  the 
chain  of  causes — namely,  want  of  orders  from  foreign 
countries  for  our  manufactured  productions.  Those 
again,  who  see  a  link  farther  back  perceive  that  this 
interruption  of  the  demand  is  in  a  great  measure  pro. 
duced  by  the  barriers  which  hove  been  thrown  up  by 
our  Corn  Laws  in  the  way  of  national  interchanges  of 
wealth  and  industry  ;  and  springing  out  of  tins  are  the 
derangements  which  periodically  beset  our  entire  sys- 
tern  of  credit  and  currency.  Still  further  removed 
are  the  aristocratic  institutions,  of  the  evils  and  ini- 
qities  perpetrated,  by  which  these  are  but  the  smallest 
and  the  most  insignificant  portion.  Bnt,  beyond  all, 
frliere  is  the  illimitable  productive  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  capitalists  by  the  great  discovery  of  James 
Watt,  which  has  deranged  all  the  previous  laws  of  pro- 
duction  and  labour,  and  yet  threatens  to  subvert  the 
entire  institutions  of,  civilised   nations. 

This  subject  has  not  yet  been  generally  looked  into 
in  its  proper  light.  James  Watt,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  found  our  country  laboring  with  dificulty  to 
produce  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  existence. — 
Wages  were  then  high  in  proportion  to  food ;  England 
(.'Xijorted  but  a  small  portion  of  her  labor  to  other 
countries ;  the  laboring  classes  were  generally  con- 
tented, and  well  fed,  and  well  clothed.  James  Watt's 
discovery  of  the  infinitely  productive  powers  of  steam 
suddenly  burst  upon  us;  it  created  an  instant  demand 
for  human  labour ;  called  a  new  population   into  exis- 


tence ;  produced  an  influx  of  wealth  upon  England 
unparalled  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  enabled 
this  country,  single-handed,  to  contend  in  war  against 
the  united  powers  of  the  entire  Continent. 

Our  productive  mechanical  power  multiplied  space. 
Inventions  succeeded  each  other  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, progressively  increasing  our  facalitiej  of  fabricat- 
ing and  manufacturing.  Year  by  year  saw  new  addi- 
tions to  our  machinery  and  our  operative  population. 
The  rapidity  of  increse  in  our  mechanicle  productive 
powers  may-  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Lancashire  alone,  machinery  has 
been  increased  within  the  last  five  years,  by  ninety.four 
per  cent  !*  In  short,  it  has  been  calculated,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  perfect  correctness,  that  James  Watt's  dis- 
covery  has  enabled  this  country  to  exercise  a  produc- 
tive power  equal  to  that  of  400,000,000  men — that  the 
steam  power  which  keeps  in  operation  the  beautiful 
machnies  of  the  British  manufacturer,  is  more  than 
equal  to  that  which  lives  in  the  naked  hands  of  half  the 
jKipulation  of  the  world. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  these  extraordinary 
inventions  !'  Immense  production  of  manufactured 
goods];  keenness  of  comi)etition  among  producers  un- 
paralleled ;  an  immense'increase  in  our  importing  and 
exporting  trade  ;  the  whole  earth  lansacked  for  its  raw 
materials  of  silk,  flax,  cotton,  and  wool,  to  feed  the  de- 
vouring maw  of  the  British  Factory  ;  then  the  markets 
of  the  world  glutted  :  demand  ceasing ;  and  suddenly 
our  producers  are  appalled  by  the  occurrence  of  suc- 
cessive panics,  and  crisis,  and  commercial  bankruptcies 
and  embarassments.  And  why?  Steam  power  and 
production  have  run  a-head  of  consumption.  We  have 
produced  too  much  wealtli,  which  the  world  can  neither 
buy  nor  consume.  Hence  our  mills  and  machinery 
must  rest  until  consumption  clear  the  markets,  and 
make  room  for  a  new  deluge  of  our  manufactured  com- 
modities. 

But  this  is  not  all..  Not  only  has  the  production  of 
English  manufactures  far  exceeded  the  demand  ;  but 
foreign  nations,  conceiving  that  England  owes  her  great- 
ness to  her  manufactures,  have  commenced,  in  imitation 
of  her,  to  fabricate  their  own  apparel ;  and  engaged  in 
all  the  branches  of  trade  and  manfucture  with  an  ardour 
which  promises  soon  far  to  outsrip  our  own.  Thus  have 
they  not  only  driven  us  out  of  continental  markets,  but 
they  have  competed  with  us  and  beat  us  abroad  too, 
and  are  now  actually  deluging  our  own  markets  with 
their  hardware  and  cutlery,  woollen  and  silk  product- 
ions. America,  too,  is  about  to  adopt  means  to  keep  our 
productions  out  of  her  market,  by  imposing  on  them 
heavy  duties,  and  thus  to  foster  her  own  commerce  and 
manufactures.  The  time  therefore,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, if  it  have  not  already  arrived,  when  Europe  and 
America,  by  empolying  eificiont  machinery  and  a  large 
proportion  of  their  population  in  all  the  branches  of  in. 
dustry,  will  deluge  the  world  with  their  manufactured 
productions,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which  will  be 
required.  And  then  comes  the  great  revolution  which 
James  Watt's  discovery  has  been  silently  but  surely 
working  out  during  the  last  fifty  years !   .^^y  ^^i;„.„„^,^ 
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'  Whiitlias  boon  iho  opoivition  of  iho  great  discoveries 
rtf  staam  po'vcr,  an  I  of  our  high  mechanical  inventions, 
upon  tho  groal  boJy  of  tho  working  classes  ?  Consider 
thuir  prccoptihh  results  but  for  a  moment ;  for  though 
oonfi.uid  to  th(j  limited  period  of  scarcely  two  score 
year-',  during  which  they  have  not  had  space  fairly  to 
dovelope  themselves,  yet  tliey  cannot  fail  to  be  sugges- 
tive of  tho  most  important  reflections.  First,  there  was 
immense  demand  for  our  manufactured  pro<luctions ; 
England  had  exclusive  possession  of  the  market  of  the 
world,  and  no  compotors  were  they  to  meet  her , 
manufactories  sprung  up  every  where  as  if  by  magic, 
tbrming  whole  towns  and  cities,  with  their  teeming 
populations  of  masters  and  labourers  ;  profits  were 
tiien  high,  because  competition  was  scnrcely  begun  ; 
ami  v/agcs  were  high,  because  labour  was  in  great 
demand.  Then  England  pride  herself  as  the  workshop 
oi"  tho  world  ;  and  her  "  nation  of  shopkeepers"  and 
Icagions  of  artisans  could  set  the  united  empires  of 
Kuropc,  leagued  against  her,  at  defence.  But  at 
length,  production  got  a-head  of  consumption  and  de- 
mand ;  competition  for  a  living,  both  among  capitalists 
and  labourers,  began  to  grow  urgent ;  wages  rapidly 
fed  ;  chddrcn's  labour  was  employed  to  eke  out  family 
income? ;  gluts  took  place  at.  intervals,  and  labourers 
wore  thrown  idle;  production  and  increased  competi- 
tion again  went  on  as  before;  and  agiin  and  again,  at 
I  Mpidly  decreasing  intorvails,  crises,  gluts,  and  depres- 
sion of  trad 3,  roctirred  ;  ruining  merchants  by  tho 
!i  mill  red,  and  abandoning  to  destitution  and  want  tens 
')i"  thousands  of  our  industrious  population.  At  the 
present  moment,  in  Leeds  alone,  more  than  ten  thou, 
sand  operatives  have  been  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
absolute  starvation  and  misery. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  they  prove 
ti)  us  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tho  revolution  of  James 
Watt  is  rapidly  approaching.  If  machinery  go  on 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  increased  of 
late,  then,  in  loss  than  twenty  years,  we  shall  be  pro- 
ducing more  than  six-times  the  quantity  of  manufactur- 
ed articles  that  the  civilized  world  can  consume.  Then 
will  arrive  the  period  when  mankind  will  be  compelled 
to  apply  James  Watt's  discovery  to  its  proper  purposes 
— to  abridge  the  hours  of  toil,  and  afford  to  all  that 
opportunity  for  mental  and  more  cultivotion  which  the 
happiness,  security,  and,  welfare  of  society  absolutely 
requires.  Thus  will  mechanical  inventions  prove  Ihc 
grand  instruments  of  civilization,  by  giving  leisure  to 
tho  mass  of  the  people  to  cultivate  and  dnjoy  their 
moral,  intelectual,  and  religious  endowments.  Tho 
ultimato  effect  of  the  grand  mechanical  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  our  country,  upon  society  at  large,  it  is 
impossiblo  to  divine  ;  but,  assuredly,  tho  true  applica- 
tion of  them  is  to  increaso  the  sum  total  of  human  hap. 
pincss ;  and  thus  extend  the  blessing  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  among  the  members  of  tbe  entire 
human  family.  !  -S'.>j'i  ;vtiT 

N.  B.-^AU  comnMni^cUioM  to  the  Editor^  nuut  be 
directed  to  A19  Broiulway,  at  any  of  the  Meetingi  of  the 
Flocietyfor  the  promoting  of  Hwnun  HappintUtfre*  of 
Postage, 


THOs.  w.  harper'h  cough  medicihb  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  the  Lungs ;  it  is  a  medicine  that  has  been 
out  before  the  publio  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  well  known  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America.  It  cures  the  following  com- 
plaints— Asthmi,  Phthisic,  Inflamation  on  the  Lungs  Spit- 
ting of  Blood,  &,c.  Price  12  1-2  cents,  75  cents,  $1  25,  and 
^2  per  bottle; 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  office  of  the  proprietress, 
57  1-2  Bowery,  and  by  authorized  agents,  namely,  W.  Van 
Emburgh,  314  Pearl  street,  John  B.  Oood,  643  Broadway, 
and  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Broadway,  Galen  Hunter, 
108  Sixth  Avenue,  Alfred  Hill,  208  Greenwich  street,  Wm. 
Launder,  37  lludsoh  street,  Win.  Brighain,  corner  of  Ave- 
nue D  and  Houston  street,  Stanbury  &  Co,  Third  AAenue, 
cornor  of  Twenty-second  street,  T.  VV.  Betts,  304  Hudson 
■Ueet,  E.  H.  Cotton,  353  Bleeker  street,  Dr.  W.  A  Milnor, 
183  BroadwBy,  Dr.  Lee,  440  Grand  street,  James  H.  Hart, 
corner  of  Chamber  street  and  broad  way,  and  corner  of  Hud- 
son and  North  More  street,  Daniel  H.  Burtnell,  19  Third 
Avenue,  B.  Qeackenbiisli,  700  Greenwich  street,  and  206 
Spring  street,  J.  Wendover,  141  Eighth  Avenue. 

PEASE'S  CANDY,  45  Division  street— I  have  been 
troubled  with  a  terrible  alarming  cough,  which  settled 
on  my  lungs,  and  threatened  almost  immediate  death.  I 
made  use  of  many  cough  remedies  without  experiencing 
any  relief,  and  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  Peass'a  Hoar 
hound,  which  afforded  immediate  relief,  and  now  enjoy  as 
good  health,  if  not  better,  than  I  have  for  ten  years,  and 
would  commend  it  to  all.  u^  > 

E.  B.  MESSERVE.  121  First  street. 

A  VALUABLE  REMEDY.— To  Messrs.  Pease  &  Sons, 
45  Division  street.  Your  valuable  preparation  of 
Hoarhound  deserves  a  few  remarks  from  my  own  experience . 
Being  in  the  habit  of  addressing  frequently  large  meetings, 
and  my  constitution  rendered  susceptible  ot  cold  from  a 
seafaring  life,  I  found  my  strength  and  health  gradually  de- 
caying, my  spirits  sinking,  my  lungs  failing,  and  my  voice 
faltering  fast.  In  fact,  I  had  lost  all  hopes,  and  every  hour 
fearful  of  bursting  a  blood  vessel,  when  your  Hoarhound 
Candy,  and  the  course  it  had  efiected,  reached  me.  I  believe 
I  took  but  one  package,  wheji  every  unfavorable  symptom 
disappeared,  and  my  general  health  improved.  I  reel  now 
regenerated  so  completely,  that  I  am  freely  empowered  to 
to  act  and  speak  better  than  I  did  three  years  ago.  My  ap- 
petite is  good  and  my  general  health  restorea.  You  can 
make  any  use  you  please  with  this  certificate,  which  it  would 
be  injustice  to  withhold  from  the  public  as  well  as  yourself 
J.  WELCH,  144  Gold  street,  Brookln. 

Each  package  of  the  gennine  Peases  Candy  is  signed  J. 
Pease  and  Son. 

Closed  on  the  Sabbath. — Agents  :  Ruahton  &  Aspinwall 
in  all  three  stores  ;  Gabandam,  57  Sixth  Avenue  ;  Allison, 
488  Grand  street ;  Axford,  183  Bowery;  Wood,  corner  of 
Grand  and  Division  street;  Woorter,  304  Second  street; 
Timpson,  corner  of  Fulton  and  Williams  streets;  Stuart,  cor- 
ner of  Houston  and  Clinton  and  Houston  street;  Pickford, 
corner  of  Goerck  and  stanton  street;  Swartz,  30  East  Broad- 
way; Wadsworth,  Providence,  R.  L;  R.  I.  Hays,  139  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  also  by  most  of  the  respectable  Drug- 
gists and  Grocers  in  the  city. 

N.  B. — Pedlars  and  confectioners  do  not  sell  Pease's 
Candy.  Each  agent  who  sells  the  genuine  has  a  certificate 
of  agency,  signed  by  the  proprietors. 

J.  PEASE  &  SONS,  45  Division  street 


TBRMS.— The  New  Moral  World  wUl  he  pnb- 
lished  every  two  weeks,  until  there  are  Five  Hundred 
Subscribers,  when  it  shall  become  a  weekly  publication 
at  $2  per  anmun^  or.^l  2,ofor  «w  monllUi  to  be  paid 
in  advance*  r-jj    j^^.. 
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Contiiins  cigJit.,  and  if  its  patronage  juptify,  it  will 
contain  turlrc,  extra  larf^c  octavo  pa^c?.  printed  on 
good  white  paper,  with  new  type,  niakiiij^  a  liand^oine 
vohinie  toiiveiiient  for  biudinijat  the  end  of  the  vear, 
and  is  i>sucd  to  subscribers  once  in  every  two  weeks 
at  TWO  DOLI.AUS  per  annum. 

'I'his  ])ublicalion  v.ill  contain  contributions  from 
Authors  of  the  iiighesl  distinction  at  home  and 
abroad.  Memoirs,  biography,  tales,  travels,  vqjfages, 
poetry,  criticism,  history,  arts,  sciences,  narratives, 
incidents,  adventures,  scenery,  correspondence, 
sketches  of  society  an(]  manners,  passing  events  of 
the  tiines,  anecdote,  literature,  are  cndjraced  in  its 
plan,  and  be  devoted  to  tiie  science  of  human  nature 
and  society,  and  especially  to  th.c  elevation  and  hap- 
piness of  those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verse, showing  t!iat  all  tjie  (Jovernments  thereof  are 
founded  in  avarice  and  vice,  and  an  abject  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  man;  that  their  laws,  policy  and 
customs  have  one  invariable  tendency  to  enrich  the 
rich,  and  impoverish  ti)0  industrious  and  producing 
classes,  and  generate  that  ignorance  and  vice  in 
which  we  find  the  imiversal  family  of  man  involved. 

it  will  frequently  throw  illustrations  upon  the  fact, 
that  man  is  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  the  induciice  of  external  circumstances  ; 
proving  that  man  is  only  a  vicious  being,  because  be 
is  surrounded  by  vicious  circumstances  ;  and  that  if 
hft  were  surrounded  by  virtuous  cir?Mmstances,  and 
more  noble  internal  and  external  influences,  he  would 
be  more  noble,  virtuous,  and  happy. 


In  order  to  achieve  this  God-like  object,  it  will  be 
shown  that  all  the  productions  ol  wealth  must  be  a 
community  of  common  property,  and  that  by  the  a- 
doption  of  these  principles,  the  industrious  poor,  and 
the  ingenious  mechanic,  need  not  labor  more  than 
one  half  their  time,  in  order  to  surround  themselves 
and  families  with  abundance  of  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  both  mental  and  physical ;  and  that  they  may 
imn>ediately  enter  into  such  an  organization  and  ar- 
rangements as  would  prevent  the  capitalist  and  non- 
producer  from  inveigling  them  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  and  reserve  to  themselves  and  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  immeasurable  and  in- 
calculable wealth,  enlightening  all  their  minds,  en- 
nobling all  their  feelings,  moralizing  all  their  influen- 
ces, and  show  ing  them  how  to  create  a  light  that  would 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  darkness  that  inundate  the 
lumian  mind,  and  reform  all  the  surrounding  govern- 
ments which  oppress  and  mislead  the  working  man. 

Present  orravgrmaid^  nfn-hich  ive  compJaiyi. — 

The  present  competitive  and  individual  arrangement 
of  Society  operate  in  creating  monotonous  pursuits 
— opposing  interest — constraint — fear  of  want — 
party  strife — general  distrust — deceptive  actions — 
ignorance  of  men  and  things — odiousness,  or  a  want 
of  respect  w!)ich  always  attaches  itself  to  helpless 
poverty — perpetual  promise  of  delusive  reforms  in 
State  and  Ferderal  Governmients — mischievous,  un- 
happy, isolated  and  repulsive  labour,  often  resulting 
in  the.  death  of  the  father  and  the  ruin  of  the  children 
— inadequate  reward  for  labour  and  useful  arts — an 
erroneous  and  unwise  application  of  sex,  age,  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  mechanical  operations  and  labouri- 
ous  productions  of  the  essentials  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical happiness. — Bitter  conflicts  of  trades,  occupa- 
tions and  professions — deceptive  and  envious  com- 
petition— disagreements  in  plans,  and  opposition  in 
(heir  cxcution — scanty  reward  for  labour,  and  gene- 
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ral  want — ^individual,  national,  severe  oppression — 
disastrous  wars  and  the  consequent  iutml>eriess 
evils — extravairant  salaries  of  i^overnmeut  officers, 
and  their  oppressive  inniience  on  op'^raiors  and  pro- 
ducers, and  all  those  evils  incident  to  the  hves  of 
all  who  live  atnid  conflicting  interests,  and  opposing 
unnatural  arrangements,  which  n)ost  conclusively  in- 
dicate that  the  pre;ient  organization  of  society  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  CJod  or  nature,  nor  the 
mental  and  physical  wants  of  man,  and  therefore  we 
need  a  change,  such  an  one  as  we  propose,  wjjich 
would  benefit  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

Future  arrangements  we  desire  to  rlfcct. 

•  The  ado|)tion  of  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  ar- 
rangemiMits  to  be  advocated  by  this  paper,  would  an- 
iiihilale  competitive  institutions  and  arrangements, 
wiiich  bring  upon  society  all  the  miseries,  vices,  and 
disasters  under  which  it  is  labouring, — 'I'hey  would 
generate  universal  confidence  and  unity  of  action — 
cullivate  the  science  of  ciicumstauce  ami  the  nature 
of  man — lead  hiuj  to  hannonious  pursuits,  which 
wouxi  redound  to  the  elovaiion  of  the  universal  fam- 
ily,— a  thorough  cullivaiion  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  by  creating  \  irluous  influences  suited 
to  their  nature  ; — Icadiuij  to  honorable  and  proQtable 
occupation  and  pursuits,  taking  away  that  odiousiu'ss 
wliicli,  in  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  always 
attaches  itsidf  to  ihc  most  useful  labor  and  industrial 
pursuits  and  '  penUors. — These  arrangements  woidd 
bring  a!)()nt  a  variety  of  occupations  subjected  to  the 
untraunneled  ciioico  of  the  various  tastes  and  indi- 
najio.ns  of  producers — unity  ami  concert  of  action  in 
all  luidertakings — appropriate  application  of  sex,  age, 
skill,  mind  and  muscle  to  trades  labour  and  all  kinds 
oi  ijioductiuus. — Tlitv  would  iienerate  abundaiue  for 
consumpiir;,) — attru!  ilvo  iudu-try — uTjiviM'sal  riclici* 
and  contennueni — uiurammeled  liberty — j)erpetual 
peace  and  co-operation  in  all  imporlasu  imderlakings 
calculated  Xo  benefit  the  human  family,  and  unite 
them  together  in  unity  and  charity,  and  bind  them  in 
the  bonds  of  one  common  brotherhood,  where  each 
Avould  labour  for  all  and  all  for  each,  tranquilize  the 
present  agitated  state  of  the  world  and  surround  all 
men  with  happiness,  harmony  and  abundance. 

Insects  tn  Chalic. — I'lofessor  Ehrenberg  has 
made  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his 
various  experiments  on  chalk.  He  found  that  a 
cu!)ic  inch  possessed  upwards  of  a  million  micros- 
copical animalcnlae  consequently  a  pound  weight  of 
chalk  contains  about  ten  millions  of  these  animal- 
culea !  From  his  researches  it  appears  probable  that 
all  the  strata  of  chalk  in  Europe  are  the  product  of 
microscopical  animalculae,  most  of  them  invisible  to 
the  iiak<?d  eye. 


The  BsMV,  the  Fundameiiliil  Facta  or  K.Rwa  on  which  the 
jflillcnini  World  ihrt  be  Fonufivd,  in  which  urr  broMKhl 
to  liKtit,  the  Cenaiilation  of  Mocicly,  nnd  the  !flci«-nce  of 
Hnmnn  IVniurc,  bt-Iiiv  nn  KflVctnni  Kcmedr  to  llcni  the 
Mnlndira  of  the  Hnmnn  ICnce  and  aurroHnd  all  men 
M'ith  liiirniony,  happincaa  nnd  abnndant-c. 

J.  God  or  {Good)  is  an  elementary  being  desiring 
the  present  happiness  and  harmony  of  all  mankind. 

2.  Man  is  a  compound  being  of  animal  propensi- 
ties, moral  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties,  which 
are  united  in  different  proportions  in  dificrent  individ- 
uals, constituting  that  diversity  every  where  seen  in 
the  human  species,  whose  character  is  formed  of  his 
constitution  or  organization,  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  are  perpetually  acting 
each  upon  the  other,  anil  thus  creating  bis  icelings, 
convictions,  and  his  will,  and  make  the  man  precisely 
what  he  is  made. 

3.  All  the  productions  of  wealth  shoidd  be  a  com- 
inunitN'  of  common  property,  and  all  the  States  of  the 
earth,  the  Connuonwealtb  of  al!  maid\iiul. 

The  Prcre</iiisi/cs  Jur  a  Vir/uous  Comiimn/tij  ami  the 
JJtipijincss  of  the  Ilvvuin   Faniihj. 

1.  'I'he  human  race  must  be  prgnuized  into  sepa- 
ate  families  or  connuunities,  with  their  separate  or 
local  governiiieuts,  out  of  which  must  be  formed  a 
council   of  elders. 

2.  The  local  departments  of  each  community  shall 
be  goveri'.eti  by  a  coimcil  to  consist  of  membeis  elect- 
ed for  ifial  pnr))ose  by  all  the  uKMubers  ol  the  com- 
munity above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  until  the  time 
when  all  the  members  shall  have  been  educated,  and 
traiuftl  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  when  all 
above  thirty  years  of  age  shall  be  called  upon  to  take 
their  share  of  the  duties  of  the  council,  whose  duty  it 
shall   1,0— 

To  govern  all  the  circumstances  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  community. 

To  deliberate  upon  and  creatje  such  circumstan- 
ces as  will  ennoble  the  mind  and  diffuse  iiappincss 
to  all. 

To  remove  such  crrcumslancesas  are  the  least 
favorable  to  the  happiness  and  rdevalion  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

To  superintend  and  control  the  formation  of 
character. 

To  control  and  organize  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  and  production. 

To  !*ee  that  the  fruits  of  industry  are  distributed 
with  equality,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to 
administer  happiness  to  the  consumer. 

3.  The  possession  of  a  good  animal  mora!  percep- 
tive and  mental  organization,  and  the  power  of  pro- 
curing  at  jpleasure    whatever  is    essential  to  pre- 
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serve  such  an  orj^anization  in  a  state  of  vigorous  ac- 
tivity and  health. 

4.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  huvs  of  nature,  the 
nieiital  and  political  organization  of  man,  and  al?o  tlie 
intlueoce  that  controls  them,  and  the  education  that 
niatines  them. 

5.  A  henevolent  disposition,  and  a  proper  control 
of  the  means  by  whicli  we  can  constantly  manifest 
and  entertain  untarnished  charity  and  pure  benevo- 
len((;  for  the  sentiments  and  demeanor  of  all  man- 
kind, and  promote  their  happiness. 

G.  To  reside  in  a  well  organized  and  well  govern- 
ed social  or  millennial  community,  who.-e  religious, 
moral  and  |)oruical  arrangements  are  in  concord  with 
the  laws  of  Kloliim  and  nauire. 

7.  An  entire  emancipation  from  superstition  and 
the  fear  of  dealli. 

8.  The  inclination  and  the  means  of  traveling  at 
pleastne,  and  increasing  our  stock  of  knowledge. 

i).  A  knowk'dire  of  the  best  mode  of  iHochicinG; 
ahundaiice  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  distiibuting 
them  alik(!  to  all. 

10.  A  liberty  to  express  our  thoughts  on  all  sul)- 
jecls,  and  a  freedom  of  action  com|)atiblc  with  the 
present  and  future  good  of  society,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  ot'   naime. 

1 1 .  .Such  a  knowledge  of  Cod  and  nature  by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  Corn)  a  new  combination  of 
circumstances  : 

l''or  training  the  infant  from  the  commenceimMit 
of  its  tiiilxini  (.'xistence,  to  become  at  niiinhood  tlio 
most  intellectual,  nmral  and  noble  being  jiossible. 

For  ,:ioverning  man  in  a  nianner  compatil)le  with 
his  mental  and  ph}sical  organization  and  the  laws  of 
natm-e,  securing  to  him  the  greatest  amount  of  mental 
and  physical  enjoyment. 

\2.  All  partyisu)  in  religion  and  politics,  all  rc- 
war'ls  and  pmiislmuMits,  for  foruis  of  worsbip  and 
modes  of  faith,  must  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  they 
ever  tend  to  set  man  at  variance  with  his  fellow  man, 
and  are  predicated  on  an  abject  ignorance  of  the  natu- 
ral and  organic  laws. 

hi.  The  removal  of  all  those  baneful  and  detri- 
mental influences  growing  out  of  competitive  arrange- 
ments of  the  present  demoralizing  state  of  society, 
whether  religions,  political  or  domestic,  under  which 
it  is  impossible  to  train  man  to  become  rational. 

14.  All  the  members  of  the  millennial  communion- 
ists,  or  the  rational  governments  must  have  equal 
rights  to  express  their  sentiments,  relative  to  that  in- 
com|)rehensib|e  power  which  moves  the  atom  and 
controls  the  universe,  and  to  worship  that  power  by 
any  form,  or  in  any  manner  most  agreeable  to  their 
conscience  and  universal  nature,  and  on  all  other  sub- 
jects whatsoever. 


1 5.  The  members  of  the  millennial  or  moral  world, 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their  animal  moral  per- 
ceptive intellectual  organization,  not  for  the  impres- 
sions, feelings  and  convictions  made  on  their  organi- 
zation, by  external  circun)stances,  after  they  have 
been  trained,  from  their  earliest  existence  to  manhood, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rational  sys-* 
tern  of  society. 

I G.  Kvery  member  of.the  millennial  world  must  be 
prn\  ided  for  through  life  with  the  best  of  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  the  endowment  of  mind,  eimobles 
the  morals,  and  the  hap.piuess  of  human  nature. 

17.  It  must  be  the  care  and  concern  of  the  com- 
mimily  council  to  give  the  best  direction  to  such 
public  arrangements  as  shall  give  the  most  encourage- 
ment to  the  industry  and  talent  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  couunimit}'. 

IS.  As  s()ot»  as  the  members  of  the  millennial 
world  shall  have  been  educated  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  their  /////;(■//•«  existence  to  maidiood,  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  ol  nature,  or  the  rational  system  of 
society,  trained  properly  to  act  in  union  with  them, 
surroiituled  by  circumstances  congenial  with  tlicm, 
and  rcuu)V'.Hi  I'rom,  and  unbiassed  by  competitixe  and 
demoralizing  arrangements,  there  must  be  no  useless 
j)rlvate  properly — no  physical  inHiclions — no  rewards 
and  punishments,  to  diiecl  the  faith,  control  the  opin- 
ions, and  guide  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

J  9.  'J'he  sexes  shall  have  equal  riglits  and  privi- 
leges ;ind  personal  liberties  ;  their  marriage  shall  be 
unbiassed  by  sectional,  heathenish  or  anidcial  dis- 
tinctions, atul  allowed  to  rise  horn  the  svmmetrv  of 
their  organizali<m,  the  congeniality  of  their  views, 
and  the  sympathies  of  their  natures. 

20.  When  a  connniujiiy  increases  in  numbers,  so 
as  to  dispose  a  portion  of  them  to  form  a  seperate 
l)ranch  ol  the  great  milleninal  family,  they  shall  be  al- 
IowimI  to  do  so  seeking,  at  the  satne  time,  the  consent 
of  the  local  and  general  councils. 

21.  The  industrious  ])roiliK'er  must  he  surrounded 
by  all  that  can  minister  to  the  gralificati(m  of  his  sen- 
ses, and  exalt  morality  and  industry  in  his  estima- 
tion. 

22.  Each  community  must  possess  sudiciency  of 
land  for  the  support  of  its  members,  even  when  it 
shall  contain  the  maximum  in  numbers. 

23.  All  the  members  of  the  community  shall  be  edu- 
cated rationally,except  in  case  of  organic  or  other  men- 
tal dksease.  In  which  case  they  shall  be  removed  to  a 
hospital,  to  be  erected  and  su|)ported  for  that  purpose, 
where  the  mildest  treatment  possible,  shall  be  adopted 
for  their  recovery. 

The  Education  and  Training  of  Children. 

84.  All  children  born  within  the  boundaries  of  th« 
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communities,  must  be  educated  within  the  limits  there- 
of, and  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the  sectional 
government  in  which  they  shall  reside,  and  shall 

Be  educated  together,  or  in  one  general  school, 
as  children  of  one  common  family. 

Their  parents  shall  have  free  access  to  them  at 
all  times. 

They  shall  all  pass  through  the  same  system  and 
forms  of  domestic  teaching;  useful  employment,  and 
scholastic  education.  They  shall  be  early  taught  the 
laws  of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

The  sexes  shall  have  equal  education,  privileges 
and  rights,  civil,  religious  and  personal  liberties. 

All  inducements  to  vice  and  fraud  shall  be  care- 
fully removed  from  every  child,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  express  their  convictions  on  all  subjects, 
and  speak  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it. 

They  shall  be  trained  from  infancy  to  regard 
■uith  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem,  all  kinds  of 
labour,  which  have  for  their  object  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life — their  rational  and  economical 
distribution,  for  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  a  superior  organization  of  the  faculties  for  the 
practice  of  virtue. 

There  must  be  imparted  to  them  an  habitual 
love  and  desire  for  labour,  by  leading  them  to  edu- 
raiioual  employment,  suited  to  their  physical  and 
mental  powers. 

The  Formation  of  A  Gcnmd  Council. 

25.  A  general  council.,  which  may  be  called  the 
council  of  elders,  may  bo  formed  consisting  of  all  tlio 
members  of  all  the  communities  who  are  between  for- 
ty and  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  diuies  shall  be — 

To  receive  delegates,  visitors  or  ambassadors 
from  dilTerent  communities  and  distant  nations, 
Avhethcr  they  act  on  the  principles  of  the  primitive 
and  apostolical  christians,  or  on  comj)Cti!ive  and 
carnal  arrangements. 

To  comn)unicate  with  diflerent  and  distant  na- 
tions. 

To  superintend  and  consult  on  the  best  means 
for  forming  roads  for  contracting  and  conveying  llic 
surplus  produce  of  the  different  commimities,  from 
one  community  to  another. 

To  regulate  and  control  the  formations  of  new 
communities,  to  be  formed  of  the  redundant  popula- 
tion. 

To  travel  to  give  and  receive  information  of  all 
new  inventions,  discoveries  and  improvements. 

To  control  and  superintend  the  siir[)lus  land. 

To  govern  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  communities. 

2G.  If  the  council  of  elders  shall  conceive  that  any 


of  the  community  councils  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  they  shall  endeavour,  by  the  mildest 
means  possible,  to  correct  their  judgment  and  remove 
the  cause,  and  if  a  majority  of  them  shall  decide  thai 
the  said  council  of  theconnnunity  have  acted  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature  a  third  time,  they  shall  form 
another  council  consisting  of  the  minor  members  of 
the  community  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty,  and 
also  of  those  senior  members  of  the  community,  who 
have  served  in  and  passed  the  general  council  of 
elders. 

27.  Should  the  general  council  ever  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  members  of  the  community  coun- 
cils shall  call  a  general  convention,  to  consist  of  them- 
selves and  such  senior  members  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, as  are  fifty  years  of  ago,  and  have  passed  the  gen- 
eral council,  llicy  shall  calmly  and  patiently  investi- 
gate the  cause  and  the  demeanor  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  if  a  majority  of  them  shall  decide  that  the 
general  council  have  acted  contiaiy  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  then  the  duties  of  the  general  council  shall 
devolve  on  tlKHUsolves. 

2S.  If  any  difference  occur  between  the  members 
of  anv  vS  the  conununities  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
adjusted,  the  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  five 
senior  members  of  the  community  ^onncil,  except 
when  the  differences  exist  between  the  said  senior 
nicmbcM's,  in  which  case  the  difference  shall  be  decided 
by  the  council. 


'ZTfic   ?JGW«fJ.  of  if.*  o'Sca.    ettotuP.  m.JL 


Ni:\V.YOH5i,  'J'SItKNOAV,  JAXl^AKV  O,  tSVi. 

NB'.W  Vi: All's  AUDKICSM, 

To  our  2'rifiid!«  niiil  l!ic  Public  in  g«n«ral. 

Wi-;  have  now  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  in  any  way  contributed  their  money  or 
inHiience  to  the  support  of  our  Harbinger,  and 
througii  whom  we  have  been  able  to  j)ursue  our 
uneaven  and  unbeaten  trade  to  the  close  of  the  first, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  of 
our  rioneer,  which  is  leading  w^  to  those  blissful  ar- 
rangements of  the  millennial  world,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  practical  Christianity,  it  becomes  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  examine  oiuselves,  in  order  to  change, 
if  fotind  necessary,  or  to  pursue  if  discovered  bene- 
ficial, all  plans  suggested,  and  institutions  proposed 
for  the  mental  culture,  the  physical  improvement,  or 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

If  there  ever  were  a  period  more  calculated  than 
any  other  to  awaken  within  us  a  sense  of  our  duty 
to  examine  the  present  arrangements  and  institutions 
of  society,  to  look  into  llie  causes  which  have  pro- 
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duced  llie  present  disastrous  (jffocls,  demoralizing 
influences,  and  impoverishing  tendencies,  we  think 
this  is  the  |)eriod  ;  when  cliicanery,  fraud  and  vice 
pervade  every  department,  rank  and  condition  of  so- 
ciety, where  the  n)any  are  w>m|)elled  to  wear  away 
a  iniserahle  existence,  and  pnrsnea  wearisome  round 
of  monotonous  hd)our  for  tho  few  to  enjoy. 

For  the  hist  half  century  it  lias  been  fondly  ho|)cd 
that  the  estahlishment  of  republicanism  in  our  coun- 
try would  cure  the  impoveris'iing  evils  under  v.-hich 
other  countries  were  labouring  ;  but  that  hope  has 
now  vanisheil  like  the  morning  dew,  or  the  rising 
vapour  before  the  gentle  breeze  ;  year  alter  year  has 
rolled  along  each  contributing  their  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  non-producers  and  monied  mo- 
nopolists, all  of  whom  are  compelled  by  every  mo- 
tive of  sellishness  to  act  simidtaneously  against  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  industrious  and  [)roducing 
classes. 

Who,  that  has  the  smallest  portion  of  benevolence 
in  his  mind,  or  the  slightest  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  beings,  can  perpen<l  or  pause  on  this  fact 
without  compunciion  of  miufl,  and  deep  and  lasting 
regret,  that  notwithstanding  our  boasted  improve- 
ments in  art  and  science,  and  all  the  charatable  in- 
stitutions with  which  we  are  surrounded,  yet  nothing 
comparatively  nothing  is  done,  which  promises 
lasting  benefit  to  the  family  of  mankind,  or  in  the 
least  proposes  to  redeem  them  from  the  appalling 
disasters,  demoralizing  arrangements,  and  opposing 
interests,  with  all  their  degrading  consequences,  im- 
der  which  mankind  are  labouring.  'J'he  philosophi- 
cal mind,  the  stMious  and  the  deliberative  judj^mcnt, 
when  considering  on  these  things  will  find  benevo- 
lence struggling  for  existence,  and  seeking  to  burst 
its  native  confines  and  eagerly  grasp  at  the  bright 
and  beautifiul  images  and  plans  of  redemption  winch 
have  been  presented  in  the  last  year's  volume  ol  our 
HarbingtM",  and  which  are  ngnin  to  be  sot  forth,  com- 
mciited  on  and  demonstrated,  in  a  more  poetical 
style,  glowing  colours,  and  conspicuous  attitude  in 
the  following  year. 

liiii  this  magnanimous  and  God-like  work  must 
not  be  undertaken  by  its  friends  and  advocates  with- 
out the  precautious  recollection,  that  ours  is  a  feint- 
hearted,  dull-sighted  and  pharlsaical  generation,  who 
strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  catneis.  constantly  mak- 
ing a  noise  about  trifles  and  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  laws  of  God,  the  institutions  of  nature, 
and  the  comnton  good  of  man ;  neither  must  they 
forget  that  the  learned  and  the  influential  who  possess 
more  facilities  to  benefit  the  human  race,  desire 
merely  to  follow  out  the  same  beaten  track  marked 
out  for  them  by  their  forefathers ;  and  will  we  fear 
refuse  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  those  barriers  which 


impede  the  progress  of  that  philosophical,  scientific 
and  wholesale  reformation  which  is  the  ostensible 
object  of  our  labours  and  the  publication  of  our  pe- 
riodical. 

Notwithstanding  the  discourafjements  thrown  in 
our  patii,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light  we  shall 
throw  upon  a  subject  (which  above  all  others  has 
been  the  most  neglected,  but  which  above  all 
others  demanded  the  most  profound  attention,) 
the  inquiry  we  may  be  able  to  start,  and  the  influ-  " 
ences  we  may  be  able  to  create,  will  in  the  end  lead 
this  generation  to  discover  the  immorality  of  the 
present  institutions  of  society,  the  generous  thoughts 
and  the  benevolent  fn-qjects  of  which  they  are  the 
destroyers,  and  the  vast  amount  of  happiness  they 
shut  out  from  the  great  family  of  mankind.  Let 
the  present  New  Year  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
this  earth  is  filled  with  beings  each  possessing  rich 
stores  of  hiighty  energies,  which  if  properly  directed 
would  convert  this  solitary  wilderness  into  an  Kden, 
a  paradise  of  unsullied  happiness,  and  surround  man 
with  all  that  is  worth  living  for  upon  earth.  Happi- 
ness is  the  desire  of  all  men,  and  were  it  not  for  his 
weakness  generated  by  the  present  erroneous,  un- 
wise and  opposing  institutions  of  society  he  would 
obtain  it.  t!  .  •, 

It  has  been  said  that  religion  is  die  great  tcaclier 
of  morality ;  if  by  religion  is  meant  sectarianism, 
there  never  was  a  more  complete  failure,  for  immo- 
rality and  vice  are  as  extensive  as  sectarianism.  But 
if  by  religion  is  meant  those  scientific  truths,  moral  - 
axioms  and  institutions  laid  down  by  Christ,  then  we 
say  thai  no  system  could  be  more  moral  and  virtuous, 
and  had  that  system  have  been  taught  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  we  should  not 
at  this  day  have  been  surrounded  with  competiti\e 
institutions,  opposing  interests,  which  irresistably  and 
invariably  have  an  immoral  tendency  on  the  mind  ; 
hence  the  immorality  of  all  ranks,  classes  find  con- 
ditions of  community,  and  which  must  ever  remain 
until  the  millennial  arrangements,  the  harmonious 
doctrines,  and  virtuous  institutions  we  advocate  shall 
t)e  established. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregolnff 
remarks  that  we  have  any  dislike  to  any  of  the  reli- 
gious or  political  sects  or  parties  of  the  day,  for 
those  of  us  who  understand  the  science  of  circum- 
stances, and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man, 
know  most  assuredly  that  they  all  originate  in,  and 
are  held  together  by,  circumstances  which  the  indi- 
viduals did  not  create,  and  over  which  they  have  no 
controul. 

To  excel  in  manners  and  deportment  those  much 
more  advanced  in  learning,  is  not  impossible ;  for 
it  has  been  accomplished  by  many  of  our  friends, 
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and,  as  time  advances  will  be  by  many  more.     Sfroni^ 
language,  I  iiave  heard  it  said,    requires  the  use  of 
strong  language  in  return;  as  an  edgeless  sword  (l(jes  ' 
not  match  with  a  sharp,  well-polisiied  one.      But  I 
do  not  perceive  this.     No  reproof  is  felt  so  severely 
as  when  given  by  one  who  exhibits,  neither  in  word  or 
look,  the  smallest  appearance  of  violence  or  ill-nature 
towards  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.     No  contrast  is 
so  striking  as  that  presicnted  by  the  man  who.^e  de-  j 
m»ianour  and  language  are  equal    in  the    midst    of  [ 
excitements,    and  he,  who  when  opposed,  breathes 
anger  and  rage. 

To  bear  and  forbear  is,  we  believe,  the  advice  of  a 
philosoi)her.  Whether  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  instructions  of  the  highest  philosophy  are  contained 
in  it.  Laboiuers  in  the  same  field,  working  for  the 
same  ends,  that  of  making  ourselves  happy  :  why 
should  trifles  like  these  sever  and  disunite  us?  The 
sphere  in  which  we  live  is  habitation  for  us  all,  not 
for  a  portion  only.  Let  us  enjoy  it;  and  we  can  do 
so  only  by  obeying  that  beautiful  injunction  containiii;^ 
the  fragrance  of  morality — "Love  one  another;" 
hoping  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  before  ii.-s  mankind 
will  be  raised  from  their  present  depression,  so  iliat 
they  may  be  enabled  to  look  around  and  before  tlicni 
without  fear  or  trembling,  at  the  prospects  it  affords 
them.  In  that  period  how  much  a:ood  our  hieiids  I 
will  seciu'c — for  themselves — for  all !  Widi  an  in-  \ 
crease  of  the  sufferings  of  poor  Innnanity,  they  must  \ 
become  doubly  anxious  to  rescue  and   relieve  lliem.  | 

And,  now,  we  have  oily  to  assure  our  hiends  i 
thai  we  nmst  sinceiely  wisli  them  a  hapfjy  year  of 
success  in  improving  society  in  the  knoXvlcd^e  of  , 
truth.  Keal  ha|)piness  it  is  iinj)ossihle  any  one  of  us 
can  know — there  is  too  much  suffering  abroad  fo'r  j 
thai.  How  great  is  our  co-isolation  in  knowini;-  that  ' 
there  is  a  remedy  for  them,  only  awaiting  the  general  | 
voice  lo  be  fully  applied. 


the  Institution  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  Abbey  which  is  about  to  be 
converted  to  uses  so  alien  from  die  intention  of  its 
fiiuuder  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  having  at- 
tained to  great  eminenre  at  the  period  of  the  war 
against  the  Albigenses  at  the  conmiencemeni  of  the 
lucll'th  century,  being  then  most  richly  endowed 
and  governed  by  a  mitred  Abhoi,  w'.ose  cruel  i'ny- 
ing  at  the  siege  of  Beziers  is  recorded  in  his  histcry, 
'how  shall  we  know,'  said  the  orthodox  soldier 
engaged  in  the  iniquitous  crusade.  '  how  shall  we 
know  the  heretics  from  the  son>  of  the  churc  h  ? 
'  slay  all'  replied  the  ferocious  monster  and  heaxcn 
will  know  its  own." 

Faurierism  is  but  one  point  out  of  iwenty  at  whicn 
wo  are  aiming,  nevertheless  we  rcjoic*  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  one  point,  and  lujpe  die  lime  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  second  Yoimg  will  bt;  found,  who 
shall  march  first  in  the  .  ighiy  phalanx  we  are  form- 
ing, and  show  humanity  ihe  way  lo  practical  Chris- 
tianity or  the  establishment  of  haiinoi!}  ism. — Ed. 


FAVRIRKIS.^I  IX  FICAKCB. 

Thk  old  Abbey  of  Citeanx,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious  remains  of  the  middle-age  splendours  of 
France,  has  been  purchased  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, by  the  name  of  Young,  for  the  sum  of 
l,:iO(),000  franks,  which  the  Journals  of  France 
annoinice  will  shortly  be  erected  into  a  Medal- 
phatasterium,  which  is  to  be  a  receptacle  for  those 
who  choose  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Charles 
Faurier.  In  addition  to  this  enormoii?  cost,  Mr. 
Young  has  made  up  his  mind  to  expend  1,000,000 
franks  upon  this  extensive  estate. 

The  London  Times  states,  that  *'th«  locality  of 


THE   CITY   OF    P  C  A  C  E . 

L  K  T  T  E  R       VI.  ,    ,  ,      . 

Our  morning  meal  i)(ing  at  'mi  < ml,  my  companion 
pro[)(»sc(i  that  as  I  had  began  the  (lii>  wnli  tlit  m,  I  may 
as  wi  11,  if  my  uvocatious  pt'rmittfd  it,  sptMid  the  re- 
mainder in  their  society.  To  this  proposal,  bt'ing  fond 
of  obs«  rvatioii,  I  acceded,  as  I  really  wished  to  lir-conie 
better  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  among  wlioin  it  was  my  fortune  to  sojourn. 

Accordingly  in  company  witii  my  friend  and  several 
otiiers,  we  |)roceeded  lo  anotlier  apartment  in  the  same 
building,  which  they  called  the  room  of  instruction,  aa 
the  other  had  been  deiioininuted  the  rottm  of  refresh- 
ment. My  astonishment  was  great  O  Mir/-a  !  upon 
entering  it  to  find  the  most  wonderful  collectiou  of 
books  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  Thousands  of  vol 
umes  more  than  I  iiad  supposed  the  whole  world  con- 
tained were  piled  above  one  anotlier  on  shelves, 
decorated  on  the  outside  with  gold  and  bound  in  costly 
red  leather,  while  beautiful  statues,  and  paintings 
resembling  life  were  placed  here  and  there  hetwctn  the 
book-shelves  and  surrounded  me  on  all  sides  with  in- 
tellectual grace.  My  eyes  wandered  round  the  room 
and  knew  not  where  to  rest,  or  on  what  to  gaze,  and 
indeed  admiration  at  all  these  wonders  almost  took 
from  me  the  power  to  observe  anything  with  distinct- 
ness. But  seating  myself  upon  a  couch  of  which  there 
were  many  in  the  room  I  was 'in  a  little  time  enabled 
to  take  more  at  leisure  a  careful  survey  of  all  that  it 
contained.  The  books  were  all  of  them  of  the  fineit 
parchment  and  beautifully  written  in  Arabic  characters, 
and  contained  as  far  as  I  could  investigate  the  accu* 
mulated  learning  of  all  the  philosophers  and  wise  men 
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that  ever  existed  in  every  ngc  and  clime  of  the  world  ; 
one  which  I  looked  upon  aa  the  most  curious  of  all 
they  made  me  a  present  of.  It  was  "A  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress"  of  their  own  City,  whicli  1  look 
upon  as  a  great  treasure,  and  the  singuhir  contents  of 
which  I  intend  at  some  future  day  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with.  "  It  is  to  this  room"  said  my  conductor, 
"that  we  delight  to  repair  after  meals  to  drink  in  from 
these  Everlasting  Fountains  of  instruction"  (pointing 
to  the  books)  "the  knowledge  which  wiser  men  have 
accumulated  before  us,  and  to  learn  from  their  precepts 
the  nature  and  duties  of  man,  the  purposes  of  provi- 
dence, the  l-iws  that  regulate  the  universe,  and  the 
wonderful  discoveries  in  arts,  sciences,  and  manufac- 
tures, wliich  the  studies  of  preceding  ages  have  dis- 
covered." "But,"  he  continued,  "as  you  may  perceive 
we  do  not  all  spend  our  time  iicrc,  some  prefer  one 
hour  of  tlie  diiy  and  some  another,  the  room  being  ac- 
cessible at  all  hours  after  the  first  four  hours  of  the  day, 
which  as  you  perceived  we  devote  to  manual  labour, 
in  onler  to  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life."  "But,"  said  I,  "do  you  lind 
four  hours  a  day  sufficient  for  that  purpose]  In  my 
country  we  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  nearly  if 
not  all  our  time  t')  it,  leaving  sometimes  scarcely  an 
hour  to  the  refreshment  of  the  bath."  "You  do  not 
consider,"  he  replied,  "the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  tim*  tl):st  we  suve  by  the  use  of  machinery,  whicii 
is  totallv  unknown  among  you,  which  of  itself  is  almost 
if  not  quiet  enough  to  account  for  the  difference  in  our 
hours  of  labour,  yet  there  is  still  another  reason,  which 
is  this,  that  amongst  us  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
between  the  ages  of  five,  and  fifty  years,  except  in  cases 
of  sickness,  perforin  their  quota  of  labour;  whereas 
amonijst  you  one  half  of  the  population  live  in  idleness 
and  sliitli,  and  yet  have  to  be  icd  and  clothed  as  well  as 
the  most  indn.slrious.  In  addition  to  this  we  save  a 
ViV'.t  ainuunt  of  labour  by  living  in  community  instead 
of  isoLited  families  as  among  you.  Take  as  an  in- 
stance the  labour  required  in  preparing  our  morning 
meal.  One  thousand  individuals  partook  of  a  repast 
wliieh  I  think  you  will  cdlow  was  abundant  and  satis- 
factory in  every  sense.  To  prepare  tfiat  repast  only 
fifiy  individuals  were  employ*  d.  In  the  way  in  which 
you  Persians;  live,  each  family  in  a  seperate  house,  it 
would  re.piire  the  labour  of  five  hundred  to  produce  the 
"amc  result.  Thus  in  three  important  particulars  we 
have  so  much  the  advantage  of  you,  that  I  should  think 
you  are  no  longer  surprised  al  our  only  requiring  four 
hours  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  manual  labour."  "I  con- 
fess you  are  right  again,"  said  I,  "hut  am  I  to  under- 
stand from  what  you  have  said  that  you  have  none 
among  you  but  what  perform  their  share  of  labour. 

Your  philosophers  and  men  of  learning,  your  gover- 
nors, and  instructors,  they  surely  are  exempt  from  the 
toil  and  drudgery  of  such  things."  "By  ho  means," 
he  replied,  "  they  are  of  us  and  amongst  us.  And 
sharing  in  the  advantages,  they  also  share  in  the  labours 
of  all."  "  You  are  wrong  however  in  supposing  that 
there  is  anything  like  what  you  call  toil  and  drudgery 
amongst  u«,  no  man  toils  above  his  strength  or  against 


his  will,  and  therefore  that  labour  which  is  toil  with  you 
is  pleasure  with  us,  and  only  the  healthful  exercise  of 
our  bodies  which  but  few  among  us  would  be  willing 
to  be  deprived  of."  "But  come,"  said  he,  "the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath  will  not  I  think  be  ungrateful  to  you 
and 'we  will  therefore  finish  our  discourse  for  the 
present."  Everything  at  the  baths  I  found  in  the  same 
state  of  perfection  as  to  arrangement,  convenience, 
and  comfort  which  characterized  the  habits  of  this 
people,  and  few  if  any  in  the  glorious  city  of  Al  Shiraz 
ever  enjoyed  a  more  luxurious  hour  than  I  did  in 
company  with  my  friend.  But  you  must  be  tired  of 
my  letter  by  this  time  friend  Mirza,  so  I  commend 
thee  to  the  Angel  of  Peace  and  bid  thee  for  the  present 
farewell.  ■,'■■     -;.■■'.■>,-  .-■.■•a..-,,     .,  -    -   ■.    -^ _ 


COMMUNITY. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Herald  of  the  New  Mural  World. 


OJi  TflB  PUNISHMENT  OP  DEATB. 

SIR,  r  -■;,,. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  Dr. 
Humbert's  remarks  a  short  time  since,  and  with  the 
light  lie  threw  upon  sundry  passages  of  scripture 
whose  meaning  has  been  so  shamefully  perverted  by 
our  modern  divines,  turning  in  very  truth  the  word 
of  Ood  into  a  lie  in  order  to  uphold  the  wicked 
doctrines  which  they  preach.  One  passage  explained 
by  the  Doctor  1  wisli  more  particularly  to  refer  to,  as 
one  of  great  importance,  and  wiiich  has  been  and  is 
olten  quoted  by  men  in  justification  of  their  own  re- 
vengeful dispositions.  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  is  invariably 
brought  forward  by  the  judge  when  pronouncing  the 
judgment  of  death  upon  the  miserable  criminal  before 
hjin,  in  justification  of  the  crime  he  himself  is  about 
to  commit.  The  Doctor's  remarks  upon  this  text 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  your  readers,  I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  repeat  them  here  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  oi'my  own,  which  probably  may  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  Doctor's  mind  is  only  he 
liad  not  sufiicient  time  to  advert  to  them  in  so  short 
a  lecture.  The  Doctor  supposes  the  passage  to  be 
an  admonitory  one,  and  not  condemnatory  as  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be,  and  he  reads  the  passage 
thus.  ''Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man 
WILL  his  blood  be  shed,"  and  he  supported  this 
reading  by  reference  to  Che  laws  of  nature,  of  cause 
end  eilect,  and  of  the  known  imitative  nature  of  man 
which  induces  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others, 
be  they  evil  or  otherwise.  He  also  quoted  in  support 
of  his  argument,  the  passage  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  Cain  after  the  murder  of  bit  brother 
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says,  *'  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear" 
•     *  *'  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me.     And  the  lord  said  unto 
him,  therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold."     Now,  says  the 
Doctor,  if  the  law  of  God  was  that  one  man's  life  shall 
be  forfeited  for  taking  that  of  his  fellow  man,  how 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  he  thus  suftered  this  first 
murderer  to  escape  ?     In  addition  to  the  Doctor's 
remarks  I  would  beg  to  add  the  following — If  the 
word  shall,  in  the  first  quoted    passage  is  insisted 
upon  to  be  of  the  positive  meaning  which  we  gener- 
ally attach  to  it,  why  not  give  the  same  positive  mean- 
ing to  the  same  word  in  the  second  quoted  passage, 
where  Cain  says,   "every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me,"     Did  Cain  mean  to  say  that  they  *Ao?//<^Z 
do  it,  or  did  he  only  mean  to  speak  of  a  probability 
or  his  fear  that  they  loould  slay  him  f     No  one  I  pre- 
sume will  doubt  but  tiiat  he  spoke  of  the  prol)ability 
of  the  thing,  "every  one  that  findeth  me  iviU  slay 
me."   Such  is  the  true  reading.  Why  is  it  not  the  same 
in  the  other  case  ?  "  whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood 
by  man  mill  his  blood  be  shed."     Again  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  live  under  a  Christian,  and  not 
a  Jewish  dispensation,  and  that  it  is  the  law  of  Christ 
and  not  of  Moses  which   wc  sliould  follow.     Does 
the  law  of  Christ  command  us  to  shed  blood  ? 

Has  he  anywhere  said  blood  for  blood,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  life  for  life?  I  think  not. 
But  this  he  doth  say  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  MAlthew, 
"Ye  have  heard  tliat  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  :  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shah  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy:  !'Ut  I  say  tmio  you 
love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that,  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  uso  ou  and  persecute 
you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven,  for  he  makelh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."  "  Vengeaice  is  mine  I  will 
repay  it  saith  the  lord  !  "  \Vliy  then  should  feeble 
man  take  upon  hiciself  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
life  of  his  fellow  man ;  and  why  should  priests  and 
judges  take  upon  them  to  expound  the  laws  of  God, 
when  the  text  book  of  their  creeds  and  the  founder 
of  their  faith  says,  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged!"  J.  G.  F. 


THE  POLITICAL  AND    ^K)RAL  ECONOMY  OF 
HARMONYISM. 


By  jl  Missionary. 


Two  country  attorneys  overtaking  a  waggoner  on 
the  road,  and  thinking  to  be  witty  upon  him,  asked 
why  his  fore  horse  was  so  fat  and  the  rest  so  lean  ? 
The  waggoner  knowing  them,  answered, '  that  Jiis  fore 
horse  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  rest  were  his  clients.' 


THE  FOURTH  IVATVKAI^  WANT  OF  MAN  IM  A 
CERTAIN  AinOUNT  OV  KI>V€ATION. 

Continued  from  Vol.  1. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  atien- 
tivelv  considered  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  should 
place  education  among  his  natural  wants  ;  but  those 
who  have  seriously  reflected  on  the  matter  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  agree  with  us,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  education  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  in  short,  that 
without  it  human  beings  could  not  exist.      The  earth 
will  not }  ield  its  products  spontaneously  ;  its  surface 
must  be  cidtivatcd  by  the  labour  of  man  before  he  can 
enjoy  tlie  rich  and  abundant  harvest.      But  the  earth 
cannot   be   cultivated   without  a   certain   amount  of 
skill  ;  and  that   skill  cannot  be   acquired  without  a 
certain  amount  of  education.     Education  should  be 
considered  as  the  synonym  of  iruintvg,  rather  than 
of  knowledge.     Education  is  the  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  itself;  in  short,  any 
process  which  tends  to  form  the  manners,  habits,  and 
dispositions  of  the  individual  may  be  termed  educa- 
tional.    When  we  say  a  man  is  well  educated,  we 
generally  mean  that  he  has  been    placed    under  a 
process  of   mental  or  moral  discij)line  which  society 
considers  of  an  elevating  character,  and  without  which 
he  could  not  possess  the  knowledge  which  in  most 
cases  results  from  the  adoption  of  such  measures. 
Now,    man    could   not   supply   himself  with    food, 
raiment,  or  a  habitation  without  a  ceitain  amount  of 
knowledge  ;  and  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired 
unless  he  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  educated. 

Tiint  education  is  a  natural  want  is  evident,  or  may 
be  so,  to  all.  We  may  easily  ascertain  whether  man 
wants  a  thing  naturally  or  artificially,  by  simply  asking 
ourselves  the  question,  can  he  exist  without  it.''  But 
man  can  no  more  exist  without  a  certain  amount  of 
education  than  he  can  without  food  ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  procuring  of 
the  latter.  In  short,  to  use  a  metaphor  "knowledge 
is  power;"  for  without  it  nothing  can  be  done. 
Were  it  not  for  knowledge  the  mariner  could  not 
traverse  the  immense  world  of  waters,  direct  his 
vessel  while  she  beards  the  tempest,  or  glides  along 
the  stormless  surface  of  the  sea.  The  astronomer 
could  not  calculate  the  densities  and  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  without  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical science.  Knowledge  is  necessary  to  the 
agriculturist,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  even  to  the 
wild  Indian  who  roams  over  the  prairies  of  Northi|. 


And  Millennial  Harbinger. 
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America.  As  education,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
<lered  tlie  means  by  wliich  knowledge  is  obtained,  it 
becomes  a  real  necessary  of  life. 

But  liioMgli  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  education 
may  be  esteemed  the  staple  necessaries  of  life,  yet 
there  are  other  wants  of  an  artificial  (diameter,  the 
j)roper  supply  of  which  afford  man  a  considerable 
•amount  of  gratification.  This  supply,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  mere  support  of  life, 
tends  to  render  it  fascinating  and  agreeable,  Tiie 
number  of  man's  artificial  wants  may  easily  be  as- 
certained, by  considering  the  sources  from  whence 
his  pleasures  originate  :  these  may  be  classed  under 
the  respective  heads  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  The  physical  pleasures  are  those  whicii  r 
suit  from  the  gratification  of  the  senses  up  to  the 
point  of  temperance.  The  intellectual  pleasures 
spring  from  the  proper  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing and  imagination  ;  and  the  pleasures  which  man 
experiences  of  a  moral  cliaracter,  arise  out  of  the 
due  cuhivalion  and  evolvement  of  the  moral  senti- 
luetit.s. 

It  is  very  diflicult  in  some  cases  to  Jra\v  a  line  of 
distinction  between  intellectual  and  moral  pleasures  : 
as  the  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry  dovetail 
into  each  other,  so  do  intellectual  and  moral  gratifi- 
cations. It  will  be  found  upon  analysis,  also,  that 
that  those  pleasures  which  a  cursory  observation 
would  denominate  yurchj  pliystical,  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced without  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  j)ow- 
ers.  The  rich  and  glowing  landscape  may  be  at- 
tired in  all  the  beauty  of  a  summer  efflorescence  ; 
but  if  there  be  not  in  the  beholder  a  taste  for  its 
beauty,  and  a  power  to  appreciate  it,  it  appears  a 
!)lank  and  desolate  waste,  thoiii^h  in  reality  both 
lovely  and  magnificent. 

The  sources  of  the  physical  pleasures  may  be 
said  to  consist  in — First,  good  health,  which  serves 
a.  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest;  second,  luxuries  in 
t!u  sliapc  of  food,  which  are  not  required  for  the 
nil  re  support  of  existence;  third,  a  habitation  calcu- 
lated to  delight  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart ;  and 
fourth,  clothing  of  a  superior  descripiion. 

The  sources  of  the  intellectual  pleasures  may  be 
said  to  be  as  vast  as  the  universe  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding  and  of  the  imaginative 
^powers  on  the  different  objects  and  opinions  which 
present  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  mind.-  If 
the  understanding  be  j)roperly  cultivated,  a  vast  va- 
riety of  pleasures  may  be  expected  from  its  exercise. 
The  arts  and  sciences,  the  actions  and  opinions,  of 
our  contemporaries,  the  origin  of  laws,  religions, 
languages,  and  institutions,  the  history  of  empires, 
and  the  averments  of  politicians  and  legislators,  are 


phenomena  which  are  explored  and  analyzed  by  the 
understanding.  Who  will  have  the  temerity  to  affirm, 
that  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  afford  no  de- 
light to  the  philosopher.''  and  who  will  deny  the 
fact,  that  such  enjoyments  render  life  agreeable  .'' 

The  want  of  those  pleasures,  resulting  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  imagination,  may  also  be  said 
to  be  of  an  artificial  character.  The  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  imagination  nrise  from  the  perception  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  deformity.  These  are 
of  several  kinds:  there  are,  first,  the  pleasures  aris- 
ing from  the  perception  of  beauty  in  the  natural 
world;  second,  from  the  works  of  art;  ihiid,  from 
the  liberal  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry  ; 
fourtli,  from  the  study  of  the  sciences,  wherein  the 
imagination  is  often  as  much  employed  as  the  under- 
standing; fifth,  from  beauty  of  person,  and  from  wit 
and  humour.  As  for  the  pleasures  and  pains  result- 
ing from  ambition,  though  they  are  experienced  un- 
der the  present  arrangements  of  society,  yet  they  are 
undeserving  of  consideration  in  this  account,  because 
they  are  peculiarly  of  a  factitious  character. 

A  large  class  of  pleasures  and  pains  arise  from 
the  gratification  or  non-gratification  of  self-interest. 
t>elf-interest  is  a  passion  inherent  in  all  human  be- 
ings, and  ever  will  be  their  guiding  instinct  under 
all  circumstances,  and  throughout  all  time.  Legiti- 
mate self-iove  is  an  allowable  and  holy  passion,  and 
when  not  abused  is  a  source  of  happiness.  Self-love 
is  the  desire  every  organized  and  animated  being 
evinces  to  conserve  its  existence,  or  to  ward  off  every 
real  or  apparent  dange) ,  The  circumstances  which 
have  in  general  surrounded  mankind  up  to  the  pre- 
sent period  have  causv  d  this  passion  to  degenerate 
into  a  brutal  individ'ializing  unpatriotic  selfishness: 
i.  e.  each  individual  ^  oks  his  owu  advantage  in  op- 
position to,  and  ai  liie  expence  of,  the  interest  of 
others.  But  this  is  'he  abuse  of  the  passion,  and 
not  the  passion  itself.  When  men  become  properly 
educated  they  will  perceive  that  the  only  certain  way 
to  promote  their  own  permanent  well-being  is  to  aim 
at  the  perfection  of  those  arrangements  which  ad- 
vance the  happiness  of  all. 

Champagne. — An  English  paper  states  diat  the 
entire  quantity  of  champagne,  fit  for  bottling,  grown 
in  1840,  according  to  the  local  journals,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  4,700,000  Knglish  gallons. — 
although  ten  times  this  quantity  is  sold  in  France,  or 
sent  abroad,  as  genuine  champagne.  Three  quarters 
of  the  wine  drank  in  this  country,  and  which  bibbers 
suppose  to  be  a  pnre  imported  article,  is  manufac- 
tured almost  under  their  noses. 

So  much  for  the  present  arrangements,  which  ar? 
the  cause  of  all  impositions  and  frauds. 
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LO,  AND  BEHOLD  ! 
ovat  pitACB  OF  ihectino  is  changes. 

Mr.  Horner  will  resume  his  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Science,  Religion,  and  the  Laws  of  the  New 
Moral  World,  on  Sunday  next,  in  the  Bkkean 
Hall,  No.  4 IS  Broadway, near  Canal  St.  at  3 o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  at  7  P.  M.  Dr.  Hirnbert  will  preach  the 
gospel  of  truth,  or  good  news  and  glad  tidings  to  all 
people,  without  mistery,  mixture  of  error,  or  the 
fear  of  man.  The  truth  of  which  we  challenge  the 
world  to  disprove. 

N.  B.  At  these  meetings  there  is  no  Mormonism 
taught,  as  our  enemies  have  insinuated  ;  no  sectari- 
anism, nor  superstitions  of  any  description,  but  all 
that  which  is  calculated  to  dignify  the  mind,  to  enno- 
ble the  soul  and  generate  benignity,  charity  and  good 
will  towards  all  mankind. 

The  union  we  are  contemplating  by  the  above 
meetings,  would  contain  within  it  a  principle  of 
growth  which  it  would  be  the  constant  and  sedulous 
care  of  all  to  cherish.  In  time,  a  flftl]  and  sixth 
member  vvotild  be  added,  until  the  number  as  well 
as  their  general  influence  became  considerable. 
Their  meetings  would  then  assume  i  more  impor- 
tant character,  and  one  meeting  during  the  week  or 
month  would  perliaps  be  open  to  the  public.  They 
would  go  on  from  day  to  day  increasing  in  aflection 
for  each  other,  and  enjoying  the  purest  friendship. 
The  sobriety,  order,  good  feeling,  and  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  parlies  would  give  them  great  power. 
If  the  mind  is-invigorated  by  exercise,  so  likewise 
the  feelings  ;  and  a  right  method  once  begun,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  accession  of  strength 
which  a  desire  to  improve  would  gain,  or  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  conduct  to  which  such  a  society 
would  rise  ;  nothing  within  the  reach  of  human  at- 
tainment would  be  too  great  for  them  to  achieve 
through  the  silent  but  irresistible  inftuence  they  would 
obtain  over  the  public  mind.  Let  those  who  think 
there  is  anything  chimerical  in  this  conclusion,  ob- 
serve in  the  example  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  al- 
though restricted  by  some  partial  and  exclusive 
views,  how  much  improvement  results  from  their 
assembling  together,  and  by  striving  to  cultivate  the 
better  afifections.  How  raucb  more  would  those 
gain  who  had  no  prejudices  to  struggle  with,  no  dog- 
mas lying  as  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  and  who 
offered  the  right  band  of  fellowship  to  all  mankind  ! 
To  firmness  of  principle  they  would  unite  an  unaf^ 
fected  deference  to  those  in  authority  ;  a  conciliatory 
manner  to  those  from  whom  they  differed  in  opinion ; 
and  not  only  forgiveness  of  injuries,  but  a  disposition 
to  orercome  evil  with  good. 
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God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light !" 
Grim  darkness  felt  his  might, 
And  J9ed  away: 
Then  startled  seas,  and  mountains  cold         /. 
Shone  forth  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 
And  cried,  "'Tis  day,  'tis  day  !" 

"Hail,  holy  light !"  exclaimed 
The  thunderous  cloud,  that  flamed 
O'er  daisies  white ; 
And,  lo  !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress'd, 
Leaned  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast, 

And  blushing  murmur'd,  "  Light  !'* 

Then  was  the  skylark  born  :  ,.  ;^  -, 

Then  rose  the  embattled  com; 
The  streams  of  praise 
Flow'd  o'er  the  sunny  hills  of  noon  ; 
And  when  night  came,  the  pallid  moon 
Pour'd  forth  her  pensive  rays. 

Lo,  heaven's  bright  bow  is  glad!  ■]■' 

Lo,  trees  and  flowers,  all  clad  '  ;'    . 

In  glory  bloom  ! 
And  shall  the  mortal  sons  of  God  • . ' 

Be  senseless  as  the  trodden  clod. 
And  darker  than  the  tomb  X 

No,  by  the  Mind  of  man  I 
By  the  swart  Artizan  ! 
By  God,  our  Sire  ! 
Our  souls  have  holy  light  within. 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 
Shall  see  and  feel  its  fire. 

By  earth  and  hell  and  heaven 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven  ; 
Mind,  mind  alone 
Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ; 
Earth's  deepest  night,  from  this  bless'd  hour. 
The  night  of  minds,  is  gone. 

The  second  Ark  we  bring  : 
"  The  Press  !"  all  nations  sing ; 
What  can  they  less  1 
Oh  !  pallid  want ;  oh  !  labour  stark  ; 
Behold,  we  bring  the  second  Ark— 

The  Press !  the  Press !  the  Press  ! 
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it  ehall  become  a  weeldy  publication  at  9^  per  anoum,  or  ^1  2S 
Tor  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at  Pb»- 
lar's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham  street,  or  418  Broadway. 
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to  418  Broadway,  or  at  any  of  the  Meetiiigs  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of- Human  Happiness,  free  of  Poetage. 
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'•  There  is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  natural  law,  why  a  set 
ufworda  upon  parchment  should  convey  the  dominion  of  land." 
—BlacJistone. 

"  I  truftt  tlic  good  sense  of  our  country  will  gee  that  its  greatest 
prnapcrity  depends  on  a  </u«  Wancc  between  agricultur«,nianu- 
fftcturea,  and  commerce." — Jefferson. 

TO  THE  WORKING  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  thorough  and  radical  reform  we  pro- 
pose, has  given  rise  to  many  haU'-way  meas- 
ures, all  of  which  manifest  more  or  less  in- 
terest for  the  preseirt  oppressed  state  and 
condition  of  the  working  and  producing  clas- 
.les  of  the  community.  In  all  this  we  rejoice, 
because  if  but  one  point  out  of  twenty  at 
which  we  are  aiming  can  but  be  attainjed, 
then  we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  the 
losses,  and  vexatious  circumstances  we  are 
called  upon  to  face  in  consequence  of  the 
bold  and  undaunted  stand  we  have  taken. 
As  an  evidence  we  copy  the  foljowing  from 
the  Radical  Ed. 

Fellow  Laborers — It  has,  no  doubt,  been  re- 
marked by  many  of  you,  that,  with  a  superabundance 
of  wealth  in  our  countrj',  there  is  every  variety  of 
misery  among  those  who  produce  chat  wealth  ;  mis- 
ery, too,  arising  from  the  toant  of  a  small  potion  of 
that  which  th«y  produce  in  such  superabundance. — 
That  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  this  state 
of  things,  has,  no  doubt,  occurred  to  most  of  you  ; 
and  that*  while  the  evil  has  been  increasing,  you 
have  not  been  feeble  in  our  efforts  to  discover  its 
cause,  our  political  history  for  the  last  dozen  yeiurs 
fully  evinces.  But  (hat  those  .efforts  -have  not  been 
succeasful,  the  still  increasing  evil  affords  proof  too 
plain  *,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  error  has  not 
been  traced  to  its  source. 

That  there  are  not  some  among  you  who  have 
found  ouC-th«  great  error  in  our -social  cooditioD,!  do 


not  assert.  I  know  that,  for  years  past,  there  have 
been  individuals  viho  have  been  confident  that  they 
have  discovered  this  error,  and  that  the  number  of 
these  has  been  of  late  rapidly  increasing;  but,  till  re- 
cently, their  number  has  not  been  supposed  suffi- 
cient to  induce  any  portion  of  the  press  to  espouse 
their  doctrine  with  any  pfospect  of  being  sustained  in 
such  espousal.  I  believo,  however,  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  great  body  of  the  democratic  press 
of  the  United  States  will  be  impelled  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  which  this  paper  is  established  to  support.* 

To  come,  without  further  preface,  t»  the  point» 
my  doctrine  is  •his-:— -TAo/  the  use  <f  the  LANI^  is 
the  equal  natural  right  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  and 
all  future  genermtvsns,  and  therefore  that  the  land 
should  not  %€  a  matter  of  trajfic,  gift,  or  will.  In 
other  words,  that  the  land  is  not  property,  andy  there- 
fore, should  not  he  transferable  like  the  products  of 
man's  labor.  From  which  it  will  be  inferred  that  I 
consider  the  institution  o( property  in  land  to  be  the 
great  error  above  alluded  to,  wbidi  makes  labor  sub- 
ject to  the  landlords,  contracts  the  sphere  of  its  opera* 
tions,  and  deprives  it  of  its  just  reward. 

In  the  beginning,  if  there  ever  was  a  beginning  ; 
and  whether  there  was  or  not  is  of  no  consequence  to 
my  argument;  I  mean  at  the  most  remote  periods  of 
time  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  the 
land  was  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country,  as  it  still  is  by  those  of  many  countries  aad 
of  portions  of  our  own.  When  the  inhabitants  ofany 
country  thought  proper  to  enclose  and  divide  the  land 
for  culuvation,  instead  of  holding  it  in  common  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  where  did  they  get  the  right 
to  divide  it  on  any  other  than  equal  principles  ? — : 
Where  the  right  to  say  that  one. man  should  hold  a 
thousand  acres,  another  one  hundred,  another  none  9 
Where  the  right  to  wUl  that  one  child  should  come 

'The  Boiton  "  Quarterly  Review"  aad  the  New  York  "  Me-i 
ehanic,"have  recently  eontained  ably  written artielea  infikvor.ef 
aa  aboUtieo  ofthe  Land  Nooopely. 
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.  into  existence  the  owner  of  a  superfluity,  and  another 
without  land  enough  lo  lay  its  head  upon  ?  In  vahi 
we  seek  for  answers  to  these  questions,  and  are  con- 
sequently compelled  to  conclude  that  the  division  of 
the  land  on  any  other  than  equal  principles  was  a  vio- 
lation oi  natural  right,  and  none  the  less  so  because 
brought  about,  as  it  most  probably  was,  by  a  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible  process.  -r^-,-;.,^*  •• 

]f  any  man  has  a  right  on  the  earth,  he  has  a  right 
to  land  enough  to  raise  a  habitation  on.  If  he  has  a 
riglit  to  lice,  he  has  a  right  to  land  enongli  to  till  tor 
his  subsistence.  Deprive  any  one  of  the^e  rights, 
and  you  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  pos- 
sess ihem. 

As  (ivery  one's  subsistence  is  derived,  direclly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  land,  those  who  po.ssesslan(l  niusl 
possess  control  over  the  forlinies  and  even  the  lives 
of  those  who  do  not.  It  is  the  iiiteiest,  however,  of 
the  landholders,  nottode])i'ive  the  non-possessors  oia 
subsistence,  but  to  give  them  that  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving such  a  portion  of  their  lal)(ir  as  will  enable 
them  (the  landholders)  to  live  with  little  or  no  labor. 
I  speak  now  of  llie  class  ol'landlioldeis  wl;ohold  such 
a  quantity  ar,  to  enable  tlictn  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
others  by  biro  or  rent.  A  large  class  of  the  land- 
holders possess  no  more  than  their  just  share,  and  are 
also  oppressed  by  the   |)resent  unccjna]  system. 

Such  is  yoiu"  condition,  fellow  laborers,  at  the 
present  day.  With  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
within  your  territory,  to  the  free  use  of  which  you 
have  as  good. a  right  as  yon  have  to  the  water  which 
you  drink,  or  to  the  air  which  you  bieaLhe  ;  for  the 
land  is  as  necessary  to  your  free  exii^tence  as  the  air 
and  the  water  ;  strange  to  say,  many  of  you  will  toil 
incessantly  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  be  thankful 
for  the  priri/ngc  of  toiling,  for  those  who  claim  title  to 
your  birthright !  Others  of  you,  after  humiliating 
yourselves  to  brg  employment,  have  been  ri;fused, 
and  are  perhaps  at  this  moment  necessarily  delibera- 
ting whetheryou  shall  become  the  tenants  of  a  poor 
house  or  a  prison  ;  whether  you  shall  be  considered 
dependants  on  public  charity,  or  help  yonrselves, 
without  leave,  to  a  portion  of  that  superabundance  of 
wealth  which  you  have  assissted  to  create  !  If  this 
be  a  varnished  picture,  let  the  oppressed  working 
tradesmen  and  other  laboring  legions  ihroughtout  the 
country,  the  sempstresses  of  our  cities,  the  children 
of  our  factories,  the  tenants  of  our  prisons  and  poor 
houses,  tell  the  unvarnished  truth. 

Why  need  there  be  any  want  of  employment,  until 
the  country  is  over-populated  .''  The  thought  is  mon- 
strous, that  not  only  individuals,  but  the  government 
of  a  free  people,  should  hold  large  tracts  of  laud,  say- 
ing to  its  destitute  citizens,  unless  you  will  luiy  us 
(whether  yon  have  money  or  not)  for  this  land,  you ' 


may  remain  in  idleness  or  become  a  burden  on  your 
fellows.*     This  is  an  absurdity  only  to  be  accounted 

for  by  its  antiquity  ;  only  siirpasscd  by  the  act  of  the 
self-same  government  permitting  the  purchase  of 
those  lands  by  men  whose  sole  ol)ject  is  to  enhance 
the  pric«  to  the  actual  settler.'' 

]f  the  whole  people  had  free  access  to  the  land, 
the  laborer  would  not  be  dependant  on  the  employer, 
and  would  consequently  rise  lo  his  proper  rank  in 
society,  instead  of  being  debased  in  [iioportion  to  his 
ujcfidness.  lie  would  receive  the  lull  value  of  hiy 
labor,  because  be  woidd  have  the  ready  alternative 
of  laboring  for  himself. 

1  woidd  begin  the  de.-ired  reforiii  by  makiiif  tlie 
Tuljlic  Lands  free  to  aclual  selllers,  and  to  them 
only. 

The  subject  of  the  ]^lbl!c  Lands  was  before 
Congress  at  the  date  of  the  latc-si  accounts  I  have 
seen  from  Washington,  and  lour  sclienn.'S  were  under 
discussion,  with  the  names  (jf  (iradualidn,  J'rt- 
cnrpiun,  iScccsaion  and  Dislribiilwn.  'V\\c  Gradiia- 
tinii  scheme,  f  believe,  proposes  pi'iiporlioiiing  the 
price  of  the  lands  to  ;hc  ()ua!iiy,  with  SJ  2o  an  acre 
as  the  iiiaxium  price;  the  I'rc-c.inplfdii  scheme  pro- 
poses lo  give  to  scpiatters  (i.  e.  aeliial  settlers)  a  right 
to  |)nrchase  their  lands  at  the  government  price, 
nulv,  ithstandi:ig  inqxovemenls,  w  l:eiiever  the  govern- 
ment n)ay  order  them  to  \m  so!(i  ;  the  Sccesnio-n 
scheme  proposes  to  give  the  lands  to  the  states  in 
which  they  lie;  and  the  .Dis/ribin'inn,  ov,  as  I  would 
term  it,  for  want  of  a  more  appiopiiaic  name,  the 
Djtdjnlind  scheme,  jiroposes  to  sell  the  lands  and 
divide  the  proceeds  anion-'  the  several  slates. 

With  the  details  of  the  four  schemes  now  before 
congress,  I  am  not  acquainted  ;  but  1  can  see  that  the 
authors  of  the  first  two,  and  perlia|)s  the  third,  arc 
looking  towards  a  right  state  of  things  on  the  subject, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  ptiblic  lands  are  concerned. 
The  proposition  to  divide  the  |)rocce<ls  of  the  lands 
among  the  states,  1  pronounce  to  be,  without  excep- 
tion, the  worst  ever  made  to  the  peoj)lc  of  the  United 
States  by  one  of  their  own  citizens,  though  1  caimof 
believe^  that  it  is  so  considered  by  its  author. 

The  reasons  for  the  opinions  just  expressed  re- 
specting the  laud  schemes  now  before  congress  will 
be  better  understood  by  an  outline  of  the  plan  that  I 
would  propose,  and  do  now  propose  to  the  people, 
which  is  tins : 

*Iti  Iht  sweat  of  thy  face  *ha!t  thou  cat  brend. — BiMe. 
T'lou   9\id\l  noX  tiU  tht  ground  unless  Uiou   paycst  me  rent. — 
Landlord. 

To  be  eolUinued. 


Business  first— and  pleasure  afterwards. 


// 


and  Millennial  Harbinger. 
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THB  FOVnTIT  I¥ATVRAI<  WAfTT  0P  SIAJH  W  A 
CKKTAIi'V  A.TIOUNT  OV  KOUCATIOIV. 

[  Continued  from  ottr  List.  ] 

That  the  pleasures  or  feelings  arising,  from  some 
of  the  above  nameii  sources,  are  factitious  and 
deducible  from  association,  may  be  illustrated  by 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  passion  for 
mon-cij.  When  cliildrcn  first  see  a  piece  of  coin  tiiey 
derive  no  more  pleasure  from  its  possession  than 
ihcy  would  from  the  possession  of  any  other  toy. 
By  degree:?  ihey  learn  that  it  is  the  means  of  pro- 
curing other  f)b)ects  which  aflord  them  pleasure,  or 
which  I'ley  desire.  Tliey  thus  are  taught  to  know 
its  value-  As  they  advance  in  years  they  pei'ceive 
iurther  uses  to  u!ii(di  it  may  be  applied,  such  a.s 
procuring  the  ncfessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  in- 
liuonce  and  rcsj)ectabilit}".  Tlic  love  of  money,  or 
the  desire  to  pos:^(;.ss  it,  therefore  grows  with  their 
growth  and  stifMigihcn.s  with  their  strength.  IJesire, 
iniluences  ihciu  to  make  clTorls  to  actjiiire  it  and 
iFeasurc  it  up  ;  the  repetition  of  these  efibrts  gener- 
ate.? habit,  and  by  degrees  the  love  of  money  becomes 
<;no  of  the  nio.^t  constant  and  tyrauijical  passions  of 
the  human  miiul. 

Money  is  generally  loved,  on  account  of  its  fac- 
titious value.  Tliere  are  many  circumstances  which 
lunder  the  pa.=.-!(>a  for  money  from  becoming,  in  all 
cases,  so  rampant  as  it  appears  to  be,  when  exhibited 
in  the  life  and  de[)ortment  of  a  miser.  -Money,  bf'ing 
the  medium  of  exciiange,  must  l)e  parted  will)  for' 
other  things  wliich  ail'urd  gratification.  This,  in 
some  measure;,  controls  and  crosses  the  passion  for 
it,  yet  in  another  point  of  view  increases  tliat  passion. 
The  insignificance  of  nmney  in  warding  ofi'  pain, 
disease,  and  death,  and  its  inability,  in  some  cases, 
to  procure  intellectual  pleasmes  and  those  arising 
from  disinterested  friendship  and  sympathy,  have  a 
tendency  to  make  individuals  despise  it.  Hence  we 
can  account  for  the  formation  of  a  character  (which, 
however  anomalous,  is  sometiines  met  with  in  the 
present  state  of  society)  which  embodies  the  most 
griping  avarice  and  profuse  liberality.  The  individ- 
ual perceives  that  money  is  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  that  without  it  he  cannot  procure  other  gratifica- 
tions ;  hence  his  avarice :  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
under  the  dominion  of  passions  which  run  iiTa  con- 
trary direction,  and  these  must  be  gratified  by  part- 
ing with  his  money  ;  hence  his  profuse  liberality. 

Another  class  of  pains  and  pleasures  arise  from 


sociality,  or  from  what  political  economists  denomi- 
nate gregariousness.  The  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Messenger  has  truly  remarked,  in  his  article  on 
Socialism  considered  as  the  moral  rejenerator  of  modern 
societij,  "  that  man  is  only  happy  when  gregariousness, 
or  sociality,  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  characte- 
ristics of  his  condition."  A  single  individual,  in  a 
state  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  would 
degenerate  into  a  mere  brute.  The  exhalted  pleas- 
ures of  disinterested  friendship  and  sympathy,  and 
those  arising  from  converse  with  his  fellow-men, 
would  be  unknown  to  such  a  solitary  savage.  Sep- 
erated  from  those  causes  which  stimulate  men  to  the 
noblest  enquiries  and  actions,  his  mind  would  become 
a  blank,  his  heart  be  divested  of  feelings  which  are 
generous  and  lofty,  and,  in  short,  he  would  degene- 
rate into  a  denizen  of  the  forest,  unfit  to  hold  converse 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  happy  for  men  that 
few  or  none  of  them  can  live  in  this  state  of  perfect 
isolation  from  their  species. 

(jregai'iousness  is  not  only  productive  of  pleasures, 
pccidiaily  its  own,  but  ii  also  exercises  a  very  exten- 
sive influence  over  the  creation  of  the  other  pleasures 
we  have  mentioned.  Men,  by  congregating  together, 
can  produce  the  supply  of  their  natural  and  artificial 
wants  much  more  easily  than  they  could  do  in  a  state 
of  seperation  from  each  other.  On  this  subject 
Edmonds  has  some  good  remarks  in  his  treatise  on 
"practical;  mor;-.!,  and  political  economy;"  and  as  I 
[jerfecily  coincide  will)  tlie  generality  of  his  state- 
nieiiis,  1  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  sentiments  in 
his  own  lan<cuairo. 

"  t^ocialiiy,  or  the  collection  together  of  manv 
men,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  ndnd  rests,  if  men  had  been  com- 
pelled by  nature  to  live  as  distant  fiom  each  other  as 
beasts  of  prey  arc,  their  minds  would  never,  perhaps, 
have  excelled  those  of  beasts  of  prey.  All  kinds  of 
gregarious  animals  are  superior  to  all  kinds  of  solitary 
animals,  or  animals  of  prey  ;  i.  c.  gregarious  animals 
have  a  greater  nutnber  of  passions  than  solitary; 
animals,  which  latter  are  seldom  possessed  of  any 
other  than  the  primary  passions  of  mind.  Man  excels 
all  other  kinds  of  gregarious  animals,  by  reason  of 
his  exclusive  possession  of  the  faculty  of  language. 
The  love  of  power  which  necessarily  arises  in  the 
minds  of  all  gregarious  animals,  is  limited  in  brutes 
to  the  love  of  bodily  power;  but  in  man,  by  means  of 
language,  the  love  of  power  embraces  the  infinite 
varieties  of  mental  power. 

"  To  the  love  of  mental  power  may  be  traced  all 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  first  stages 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  rnind  the  passions 
formed  are,  the  love  of  excelling  in  imitation,  in 
ridicule,  in  description,  in  anecdote,  in  eloquence,  in 
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vr'itj  and  in  other  things.  The  last  and  most  impor- 
tant passion  formed  is  the  love  of  excdlirtg  in  the  ab- 
stract philosophical  investigation  of  causes  and  effects, 
or  in  the  love  of  tracing  all  physical  phenomena  op 
to  a  few  simple  and  primary  laws." 

Mr.  Edmonds  further  remarks,  that  the  love  of 
mental  power  is  associated  with,  and  cannot  exist 
apart  from,  the  other  passions  of  our  nature.  He 
concludes  the  existence  of  these  passions  depends  on 
the  gregariousness  of  mankind,  and  infers  f'-om  the 
whole  that  "  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  proportional 
to  the  increase  of  gregariousness  or  sociality." 

Now,  the  only  valuable  end  of  existence  is  happi- 
ness; and  in  order  to  make  m6n  happy  their  natural 
and  artificial  wants  must  be  supplied.  But  though 
society  possesses  all  the  constituent  elements  of  hap- 
piness, multitudes  are  miserable  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  enable  man  to  apply 
the  means  he  has  at  command.  Harmonyism  pro- 
poses the  institution  of  practical  arrangements 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  production  of  wealth,  enable 
individuals  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability,  and  thus  increase  the  sum  of  those  pleasures 
which  result  from  the  proper  gratification  of  the 
senses  and  appetites.  But  this  is  not  all  that  Har- 
monyism proposes :  the  education  of  youth  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  system.  If  this  were  to  be 
neglected,  the  other  arrangements  would  prove  more 
hurtful  than  useful  in  their  workings.  But  Har- 
monyism, by  embracing  wise  and  well  concocted 
mensures  respecting  the  formation  of  character,  re- 
commends itself  to  the  attention  of  the  wise  and 
good.  Tiie  rising  generation  shall  be  trained  in 
such  a  way,  that  they  will  not  abuse  the  blessings  ar- 
ound them  when  they  become  men.  The  means 
proposed  for  carrying  out  such  a  plan  shall  occupy 
our  attention  at  some  future  period.  Having, 
therefore,  exhibited  the  natural  and  artificial  wants 
of  society,  we  propose  in  the  next  place  to  prove  that 
the  productive  powers  of  nature  are  adequate  to  their 
full  supply. 


?nU  MetM,  of  ifve  0K'e«>  mUsxyud  WoteJ. 
NBW-VOBK,  TIII7BSDAY,  SJkPTVAWV  30,  1843. 


l.ANI>K,OB»  AlfD  TBNAIVT. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  unprincipled  and  selfish 
cases  on  the  part  of  one  of  these  terrific  monsters, 
commonly  called  Landlords,  was  brought  under  our 
notice  a  few  days  since.  A  tenant  of  industrious 
habits  and  steady  demeanour,  who  was  owing  eight 
dollars  for  rent,  was  served  with  one  of  those  per- 
plexing, inslaving  and   biteting  scorpians,  called  a 


landlord's  warrant.  This  tenant  offered  to  pay  hi* 
rent  more  than  one  weeic  before  it  was  du(*,  on  con- 
dition the  landlord  would  take  it  out  in  trade,  but  be- 
fore the  landlord  had  informed  the  tenant  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  accept  of  this  ofler,  and  with- 
in three  days  after  the  rent  was  due,  the  tenant  was 
sen-ved  with  a  warrant.  The  landlord  in  company 
with  the  marshal  seized  upon  the  child's  cradle,  in 
which  there  yet  lay  one  of  the  most  blooming  and 
promising  babes  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone  or  na- 
ture had  blessed. 

The  heartless  marshal  and  the  ferocious  landlord 
refused  to  be  reproved  or  stopped  in  their  mad  and 
savage  career  by  the  rosey  cheeks  and  innocent 
smiles  of  the  helpless  babe.  When  expostulated  witli 
by  the  heart-rending  importunities  of  the  affectionate 
mother  and  her  pleading  teirrs,  they  barbarously  re- 
plied, *  O,  the  law  allows  us  to  take  if.' 

These  barbarous  civilians,  and  infidel  christians 
violated  the  law  in  several  particulars,  such  as  by  ta- 
king every  bedstead  except  such  as  were  incomplete 
and  of  no  use. 

But  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  go  to  law  with 
the  Pope  when  in  Rome,  with  the  Noble's  when  in 
England,  as  to  gr>  to  !avv  with  the  Landlords  or  Mar- 
shals, when  in  New  York. 

This  assertion  will  be  deemed  extravagant,  ayd 
more  than  can  be  supported  by  matters  of  fact ;  but 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  landlord  has  got  one 
hundred  sections  or  laws  in  his  favour,  while  the 
tenant  has  only  six>  or  in  other  words,  the  land- 
lord has  got  twelve  octavo  pages  in  his  favour,  while 
the  tenant  has  only  one  half  page.  This  would 
look  like  half  a  man  going  to  fight  against  twelve,  or 
like  a  feeble  company  of  six  guns  going  to  fight  a- 
i  gainst  a  powerful  army  with  one  hundred  guns. 

When  the  Comstitution  and  Laws  of  our  State 
were  formed,  the  legislature  consisted  m^nly  of  three 
classes  of  men  ;  the  most  prominent  classes  where 
the  landholders  or  landlords,  who  in  representing  the 
people  gave  to  themselves  peculiar  privileges,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  has  a  prior  claim  to  all  other  credi- 
tors, and  without  Judge  or  Jury,  in  an  instantaneous 
moment,  while  his  mind  may  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  spirit  of  revenge,  he  can  seize  your  furniture, 
destroy  your  establishment  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent take  away  your  mechanical  tools,  (except  26  dol- 
lars worth)  by  which  you  may  be  obtaining  bread  for 
your  family,  and  all  this  without  Judge  or  Jury. 

The  next  most  numerous  class  of  the  Legislature 
at  the  making  of  our  State  laws,  were  the  doctors  and 
therefore  he  has  the  next  claim  to  the  landlord. 

And  the  last  class,  though  not  the  least,  was  the 
lawyer,  who  is  the  blackest  and  roost  terrific  fiend  of 
the  lot,  for  he  confound  hi»  iron  fist,  can  serve  yow 
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with  a  writ  and  commit  you  to  prison  if  you  do  not 
satisfy  his  demands  ;  a  privelege  withheld  from  the 
landlords  and  the  doctors.  Begging  pardon  for  this 
digression,  we  wiH  return  to  the  cradle  and  the  baby 
and  remark  that  the  ingracious  landlord  in  question, 
was  not  satisfied  with  robing  the  helpless  infant  of  its 
only  bed  of  repose,  but  actually  seised  upon  the  fire- 
board^ — the  law  will  not  allow  him  to  take  the  stove, 
but  it  does  allow  him  to  take  the  fireboard — which  in 
many  cases  renders  the  stove  useless  and  thus  de- 
prives the  poor,  but  it  may  be  the  industrious  tenant 
of  the  means  of  warmth  during  the  most  inclement  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

How  long  shall  it  be  before  the  press  dare  venture 
to  speak  out  on  this  subject. 

How  long  will  our  fellow  citizens  permit  themsel- 
ves to  be  driven  into  oppression  without  seeking  to 
unloose  the  heavy  chains  by  which  they  are  bound  in 
slavery. 

Let  them  recall  to  mind  the  recommendation  ad- 
vanced in  the  seventeenth  numberofour  paper,  Vol. 
I,  where  thpy  will  find  a  proposition,  which  if  carried 
out  into  practical  operation,  would  releave  numbers 
of  them  from  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  des- 
postism  of  landlords  and  the  oppression  of  warrants. 
Let  our  readers  also  recollect  that  the  adoption  of  the 
institutions  and  arrangements  of  the  New  Moral  World, 
would  entirely  and  completely  relieve  them  from  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  an  arbitiary  medium  of  ex- 
change, from  the  despotism  of  such  laws  as  are  foun- 
ded on  competitive  institutions,  and  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  Legislatures  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  nature  of  man. 


ON  THE  PVNISnmfcNT  OF  aiN. 

The  world  Hell  signifies  Sheal  or  Hades  and  in 
all  cases  has  reference  to  the  punishment  of  sin, 
which  is  always  committed  when  the  laws  of  God  or 
nature  are  violated. 

David  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  or  as  the 
word's  should  have  been  rendered,  David  sought  af- 
ter the  mmd  of  God. .  And  having  perceived  that  God 
(or  as  the  word  should  have  been  translated  Good) 
had  enacted  laws  which  never  suffered  themselves  to 
be  violated  with  impunity,  he  prayed  or  contempkued 
God  as  a  being  not  only  of  benevolence  but  of  Jus- 
tice, and  therefore  contemplated  God  as  a  elementary 
principle  punishing  tlie  violators  of  his  laws,  Psalm 
40,  15. 

Sheal  or  Hades,  therefore  are  terms.designed  to 
designate  that  state  of  misery  in  which  human  beings 
are  cast  whether  it  be  domestic,  national  or  ecclesias- 
tical misery. 


A  variety  of  harigarical  or  figuertive  expressions 
have  been  employed  to  represent  the  dreadful  nature 
and  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  such  as 
a  Prison,  apit,  a  laJce  oifire  and  brimestone  anderer- 
lasting  darhiess,  because  it  is  as  eternal  as  the  perpe- 
tration of  crime.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
same  terms  are  employed  to  represent  the  eternity  of 
crime  as  are  used  to  speak  of  the  eternity  of  a  future 
Hfe,  which  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
misery  is  an  everlasting  attendant  on  vice,  happiness 
is  an  everlasting  attendant  on  virtue,  consequently  if 
the  community  were  perfectly  virtuous  it  would  be 
perfectly  happy,  but  as  it  is  vicious  it  is  miserable, 
and  this  constitutes  the  heaven  and  the  hell  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible. 

These  facts  will  save  us  from  the  labarenth  in 
which  the  learned  have  fallen,  who  have  summoned 
their  scholastic  bombast  and  far-fetched  theories,  geo- 
graphical, circumnavigations  and  fanciful  excavations 
by  which  they  have  pointed  us  to  the  centre  of  the 
Sun,  Mount  Vesuvias,  and  the  time  and  space  which 
no  man  ever  entered,  and  of  wliich  human  beings 
knew  nothing. 

These  facts  in  our  minds  forms  a  species  of  logic 
which  would  baffel  all  the  sophism  of  the  learned, 
distroy  the  superstructure  which  ages  of  fancy  have 
built  in  the  popular  mind,  and  if  properly  attended 
to  with  an  unbiaus  and  contemplative  mind,  would 
lead  us  to  the  establishment  of  the  millennial  world 
with  all  its  grandeur  of  superstructure,  with  all  the 
boundlessness  of  happiness  to  which  those  God-like 
arrangements  would  lead,  and  all  the  glory,  magnifi- 
cence and  harmony  which  they  would  confer  on 
the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Then  rrUy  round  creation's  creed,  •  ^   ' 

Peruse  the  heavenly  way, 
The  king  of  grace  tlie  kingdom  brings,  '        ' '  '; 

Nation's  be  bom  to-day.  ,       "'  !' •     ' 

Hoz4oqa  let  the  echo  fly, 

Allo'er  these  wide  domains. 
Till  nations  bring  their  offerings. 

The  bondsmao  loose  their  chains. 

When  each  for  each  will  spin  and  sow,  -. 

Seek  for  each  others  good, 
Kind  charity  will  then  prevail, 

No,  child  will  want  for  food.  ^ 

O  haste  great  day  of  joy  and  mirth, 

The  ransomed  heritage, 
When  all-mankind  have  eqaal  rights,. 

And  peace  from  age  to  age.  '  i 

The  laborer  of  the  vineyard  toil, 
The  sower  of  the  see^, 
■  Shall  save  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil. 
His  children  to  feed. 

The  race  of  kings,  of  dukes  and  lords,. 

No  more  shall  reap  the  fruita 
Of  Art,  nor  tax  the  working  poor 

With  tytbs,  nor  lawyers  raits.  (p. 
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OVR  MEETIIVO  KXPBIVSBIi. 

We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
our  friends  to  aid  us  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our 
meetings,  for  although  we  make  public  contributions 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  rent^ 
light tJirCf  furniture  and  cleaning.  We,  therefore, 
siiould  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  and  friends 
would  come  forward  and  aid  us  in  this  noble  enter- 
prise of  the  world's  redemption  from  the  present  de- 
grading institutions  and  opposing  interests  of  society. 
If  they  do  not,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
puting some  one  of  our  friends  wiili  a  subscription 
paper  for  their  signatures  and  tlie  specification  of  the 
sums  they  are  willing  to  give.  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World. 

Truths  are  often  condemned  because  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  cannot  perceive 
them,  and  because  they  are  presented  admixtedwith 
error  and  this  we  presunie  is  tlie  primary  cause  of  an 
inflated  opposition  to  Christianity  of  wliich  the  world 
knows  so  little.  ^*^  ?iMV 

Oppo.^ition  to  vSeciarianism  often  ingenders  the 
same  spirit  it  affects  to  condemn. 

Infidels  (commonly  so  called)  would  not  have  been 
what  they  are  had  not  iSectarianism  given  a  primary 
cause.  Tlie  leaders  of  t?ectarianism  would  do  well 
to  consider  (his  subject,  while  we  endeavor  to  call 
the  attcniion  of  our  brother  Vail  of  the  Beacon,  to  the 
following  address  of  Dr.  Humbert,  delvered  before 
the  '  Society  of  Frien(h,  to  free  ifivas/igadou.''   Ed. 

AfliirritN  (lelircrrd  brforo  |.b«  Socictj  of  Friend  *,  fo  frt^  en- 
quiry-. 

New  York,  JanuMry  15,  1842. 

SIR, 

Numbers,  14th  Cliapt.  not  quoted  right- 
ly by  the  Speaker — ihc  whole  subject  not  quoted — 
translation  not  correct — denied,  but  not  proved  or 
even  attempted — sceptics  assert  without  proof. 

"  Law  of  nature  " — "  natures  laws  " — what,  never 
difined  by  sceptics — "  common  sense  "  what  .'*  give  a 
definition  of  law  and  common  sense — presume  it 
means  stultiflfcation — if  I  am  in  error  give  me  your 
definitions. 

Nature  stern  and  inflexible — witness  lightning  and 
thunder — conflagrations  of  cities  and  ships  on  the 
ocean  in  a  storm — wild  actions  of  man  or  mob  law 
— what  destroyed  the  artsand  sciences  and  introduc- 
ed the  dark  Ages — was  it  by  Christians  or  the  Goths 
— Vivi  Goths — and  Vandalians — look  now  in  the 
world  who  eschew  education,  the  wicked  sceptic — 
when  the  French  revolution  began  did  the  prime  mo- 
vers establish  schools  of  any  kind  for  civil  education 


— No — all  for  war  and  bloodsheding — all  military  in 
their   character  exclusively — and  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Bonaparte   not  one  school  established  on 
peaceable  or  civil  principles;  he  attempted  such  es- 
tablishment on  his  return  from  Elba's  Isle,  but  from 
shere  policy,  TheAmerican  [levolution  was  commen- 
ced by  christians  and  sustained  by  them,  for  Jeffer- 
son had  not  courage  to  face  the  enemy — he  retreated 
behind  Carter's  mountain.     Not  so  with  the  christian 
Washington  and  his  christian  compatriots — churches 
and  schools  went  hand  in  hand — and  even  Bonaparte 
bore  testimony  of  this  truth  on  his  second  ascension 
of  the  Imperial  Throne.     A   pretty   comment   upon 
Infidel    philanthropy   or  philosophy.      He   said  we 
made  a  mistake  in  the  first  movement  of  our  revolu- 
tion in  not  establishing  schools — but  the  mistake  was 
wilful,  as  the  French  Jnfidels  had  a  previous  example 
sett  them  by  America  ;  but  this  was  a  clnistian  ex- 
aniple,  therefore  not  to  be  followed,   ovc  ii  shoidd  the 
llevolulion  be  wrecked  and   all  be  lost — and  lost  it 
was.       lii^norance  is  the  tool   of  the  knavi.-h  priest 
and  Infidel,    all   history  prove  in  this  they  agree. — 
Language  consists  of  nouns,  p.ronoutis,  verbs,  adjec- 
tive.-,;, propositions  and  conjunction.'^.      Fnl.-^e  concep- 
tions  lead  to  fidse    conclusions.      Yon  havo  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  yet  are  stultified  for  tlic  want  of 
understanding — what  you  do  notundcr.-tand  you  ridi- 
cule, and  when  defeated  in  argument,  you  either  not 
reply  or  you  call  the  opponent  a   humbug,  or  say  it 
is  so  preposterious  that  you  will  not  (hv-ccnd  to  notice 
it — a  short  way  of  getting   over  a  (liHicnlly,    but  un- 
fortunately springs  from  a  stultified  mind.     Kemem- 
ber  assertion  is  not   proof — let  yotir  lads  speak  and 
teach,  and  not  empty   assertions.      I    stated  that  my 
opponent  did   not  quote  the  14ih    cliapler  of  num- 
bers right ;  what  he  read  was  righlly  read,  but  he  took 
care   to  hegin  at  the    wrong  part  of  the  chapter,  that 
he  might  leave  a  wrong  injprcssion,  confirming  what 
1  have  often  repeated  that  sceptics  begin  w  here  truth 
ends  and  end  where  truth    begins.      They  read  the 
bible  without  the  true  spirit,  endeavoring  to  make  it 
lie — now  the  true  version  of  the  texi  is  tliat  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  made  the  breach  in  God's  promise  by 
their  sins,  yet  God  continues   his  promise  to  those 
who  had  not  made  such  breach,     (jod  did  not  prom- 
ise any  thing  to  those  who  broke  their  covenant,  but 
the  consequences  of  such  bread).     Actions  that  are 
truly  good  will  result  in  good — actions  that  are  really 
evil  will  produce  an  evil  result;  can  any  person  in 
the  latter  ca.se  say  that  good  had  made  a  breach  of 
promise.     The   affirmative    is   in  accordance  with 
sceptics  reasoning. 

The  fact  is  as  stated  in  the  preceding  verses  (that 
my  opponent  did  not  read)  for  obvious  reasons  to 
himself.     God  is  not  represented  as  breaking  his 
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promise,  but  fulfilling  it  in  the  after  generation — ex- 
cluding only  those  who  by  disobedience  and  rebell- 
ion deserved  to  be  excluded,  and  consequently  re- 
served it  for  those  wiio  were  not  chargeable,  viz : 
their  young  children  ;  observing  that  if  their  parents 
were  prosperous  in  their  iniquity,  they  would  become 

equally     iniquitous — reasoning     by     syllogism 

what  (Jod  ought  to  do  and  what  he  could  or  would 
not  do,  I  have  oil  a  former  occasion  fully  refuted,  at 
least  it  has  never  been  leplied  to.  If  I  remove  the 
dust,  the  sceptic  has  heaped  over  truth,  you  cry  out 
what  a  mist  you  make,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  removing  your  own  mist,  that 
I  an)  eiulenvoriug  to  brush  away,  if  your  dust  had 
not  b  !l;:i  over  [!i  J  iriuh,  my  bj.soin  could  not  lia\'e 
raised  any.  I  view  the  scri|»tme  as  a  mode  of  con- 
veying by  or  throuiih  the  medium  of  words,  the  ef- 
fects of  caii>-es  or  the  action  of  an  elementary  heiiig 
on  physical  things,  according  to  the  various  objects 
on  wliicli  l!ie  clemcnl  operates — whether  by  wliat  is 
called  inspired  pi'ophesy  or  poetic,  when  experienced 
upon  the  rfiiiul.  When  would  an  unie.nned  man  hnd 
out  (he  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  even 
tho'  he  were  instructed  so  as  to  call  iliem  out  ot  the 
bciok.  Woidd  the  science  of  Mathematics  cease  to 
exist  even  tho'  all  mankind  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
brutes.  C  m  any  person  demonsfratc  an  abstruse 
Mathematical  problem  to  a  person  totally  ignorant  in 
the  science  thereof — and  has  sucii  ignoiant  person 
a  right  to  form  a  judgmerU  or  give  an  opinion  contra- 
dictory or  pronounce  the  book  a  lie.  lie  may  say 
that  I  do  not  belie\'e,  but  he  cannot  with  any  con- 
sistency say  it  is  untrue.  Oidy  a  thorinigh  know- 
ledge of  any  subject  can  entitle  truly  a  person  to  de- 
cide thereon — for  that  which  a  man  does  not  know, 
his  opinion  thereon  is  worth  but  as  much  as  his 
knowledge. 

If  1  from  ignorance  denounce  a  truth,  does  my  ig- 
norance annihilate  that  truth.  Paul  says  whatsoever 
a  man  believeth  even  so  it  is  to  him,  that  is  he  will 
be  guided  by  it  however  right  or  however  wrong, 
therefore  simple  belief  abstractedly  considered  does 
not  constitute  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  belief. — 
To  view  things  thro'  the  medium  of  previous  opin- 
ions or  present  or  past  education,  will  not  always 
lead  necessarily  to  truth.  General  opinion  is  not  al- 
ways right,  altho'  received  from  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing, all  men  disagree  on  subjects  they  do  not  rightly 
understand — disagreements  shew  error  some  where 
cither  in  the  affirment  or  negatant — we  should  only 
be  positive  on  such  facts  as  we  can  demonstrate. — 
Theorise  as  you  will  but  do  not  be  dogmatical — the 
bible  relates  certain  facts,  some  true  and  some  false, 
and  leaves  our  understanding  to  search  them  out. 
One  is  true  at  least  tliat  sin  shaJi  not  go  unpunished, 


nor  righteousness  unrewarded.  Tyrants  and  impos- 
ters  would  annihilate  die  being  who  can  and  will  give 
retributive  justice  to  the  oppressed  and  also  on  the 
oppressor.  If  belief  constituted  the  truth  of  facts  the 
op[)ressor  and  tyrant  have  an  easy  manner  of  escape. 
Simply  believe  there  is  no  God  to  reward  the  good  or 
to  punish  the  bad  and  he  clears  himself  eternally 
from  restitution  ;  dies  without  remorse  for  his  abom- 
inations or  fears  as  to  the  result.  Ye  Ciods  what  an 
indul;>;encc  is  here,  beats  all  hollow. 

Thus,  you  encourage  villians  of  every  grade  by 
your  belief  to  commit  crime  and  offer  them  complete 
imnumily  by  an  annihilated  God.  Sceptics  deny  the 
truth  by  what  appears  to  ihem  to  be  contradictory  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  common  sense,  but  not  con- 
sidering  that  appearances  are    often    fallacious. 

It  would  be  better  to  judge  from  wisdom,  kdowledge 
and  understanding,  otten  concluding  that  to  deny  is 
tantamount  to  disproof  ■:'.  ..v;o>'.-.. 

ll  1  pronounce  a  proposition  false,  I  hold  myself 
bound"  to  prove  it  false  and  placing  my  denial  as  if  I 
were  in  the  aflimaiive — to  say  that  there  is  no  God 
amoimt.s  to  as  much  an  atiirmative  as  to  say  there  is 
u  God.  It  is  asked  how  can  1  prove  a  negative,  I 
answer  if  you  cannot  prove  your  denial  you  acknow- 
ledge you  deny  without  the  means  of  proof.  But 
sce[>iics  conlent  themselves  with  endeavoring  to 
throw  the  ones  oi'  the  truth  of  all  propositions  diat 
are  advanced  to  militate  against  scepticism,  upon 
their  adversaries,  thereby  acknowledging  they  have 
no  prooi'to  substantiate  their  ncijations.  A  nejrative 
can  be  proved,  thus  a  man  charged  with  theft,  he 
pleads  not  si^'dty  ;  if  he  proves  that  lie  is  not  quilty, 
he  has  substantiated  his  negation.  If  mankind  gen- 
erally wish  to  understand  the  bible,  then  mankind 
I  generally  must  study  it — it  will  be  objected  all  man- 
!  kind  have  not  the  time  to  study  and  many  have  not 
I  the  education.  1  reply  that  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind is  not  of  necessity  what  it  is.  The  Instutitions 
of  society  can  be  altered,  amended  or  abolished  when 
the  jieople  will  it;  the  privations  and  deprivations  now 
endured,  are  owing  mainly  to  our  own  reckless  su- 
pineuess  and  attachments  to  vicious  institutions  and 
destructive  organizations.  They  will  not  hearken 
to  these  remarkable  words,  Reform  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand ! — once  obey  this  mandate  and 
all  will  be  well !  Reform  yourself.'  O  then  turn  from 
evil  and  learn  that  which  is  good.  The  sceptic  knave 
cries  out  **  Humbug,  all  t4ii8  is  Humbug," — "  these 
words  are  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  an  impostor." — 
The  simpleton  joins  the  cry,  the  knaves  laugh, 
while  simpletons  mourn,  yet  hug  their  chains  ;  em- 
brace their  enemies  and  crusify  and  persecute  their 
friends. 

One  may  know  by  oral  teaching  the  lord^s  prayer^ 
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from  t)eing  illitterate — will  such  knowledge  enable 
him  to  read  it  out  of  a  book,  either  written  or  prin- 
ted. We  all  know  that  we  have  thought,  memory, 
judgment,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  catenate  our 
ideas,  thereby  enabling  us  to  ratiocinate  and  bring  in- 
to form,  either  orally  or  by  writing  or  printing  our 
ideas,  so  as  to  communicate  them  one  to  another  and 
transmit  thenj  to  those  who  come  after  us.  Are 
thought,  memory,  judgment  one  ;  what  do  they  smell 
like,  feel  like,  see  like,  taste  like,  hear  like,  are  they 
susceptable  of  demonstration  by  any  five  senses. — 
No.  Yet  you  cannot  deny  tliat  we  have  thought, 
memory  and  judgement,  the  misdirection  of  them 
lead  to  many  grievous  evils,  physically  and  morally ; 
yet  neither  have  physical  power,  yet  produce  phy- 
sical effects.  Now  you  will  perceive  that  like  causes 
do  not  always  produce  like  effects.  I  demonstrate 
that  thought,  memory  and  judgment  are  essential  or 
spiritual  and  do  by  their  spiritual  properties,  when 
misused,  produce  to  the  misuser  always  a  mishap  or 
physical  evil.  Laws  of  nature  again — I  ask  dTd  na- 
ture exist  as  we  see  it,  before  or  after  the  law,  or  in 
other  words  which  existed  first  the  law  by  which  na- 
ture is  regulated,  or  nature  that  is  regulated  by  the 
law^-did  nature  make  the  law,  or  did  law  make  the 
nature.  I  seek  information  from  you  as  you  assume 
that  your  opponents  are  all  in  the  wrong  and  you  are 
all  in  the  right ;  therefore  I  ask  of  you  that  I  may  re- 
ceive light  for  my  benighted  understanding,  and  lead 
my  mind  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  scepticism,  and  as  is 
in  the  anointed  Jews. 


VARIETY. 


The  charge  o(  Atheism  has  been  so  much  backnied 
in  religious  controversy,  as  to  have  passed  almost  into 
ndicule.  It  was  the  common  charge  among  the 
primitive  christians,  and  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  be 
urged,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  against  every  man 
who  has  dissented  Irom  the  generally  received  faith. 

If  I  were  to  retort  upon  my  adversaries,  I  would 
say,  that  a  man  who  believes  that  one  effect  may  exist 
whithout  a  cause,  (which  I  maintain  to  be  the  cause 
with  every  person  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity) may  believe  that  any  other  effect,  and  conse- 
quently that  all  effects  may  exist  without  a  cause,  and 
therefore  that  the  whole  universe  may  have  none. 

As  knowledge  widens  its  circle,  the  nurober  of 
spirits  out  of  harmony  with  their  lot  will  increase  ; 
find  if  our  social  system  is  to  remain  always  the  same, 
I  doubt  wether  the  desire  of  knowledge,  which  istbe 
desire  of  leisure,  will  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  are- 
everlastingly  condemned  to  toil.-^Bulioer^s  Student. 


Reputation  and  reward  lie  rarely  in  the  path  of 
opposition.  I  have  preferred  trusting  to  the  labour 
of  the  oar,  rather  than  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
wind.  My  sheet  anchor  is  a  spirit  of  independance 
which  makes  the  hermit's  fare  sweeter  to  me  than  the 
parasite's  feast.  If  I  have  little  I  want  even  less,  and 
thus  am  richer  than  those  who  have  much,  and  want 
yet  more. — Mrs.  Grinutone. 


Popular  Instruction. — To  instruct  mankind 
in  things  the  most  excellent,  and  honour  and  applaud 
those  learned  men,  who  perform  this  service  with 
industry  and  care,  is  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which 
must  procure  the  love  of  all  good  men. — Xaiophon. 


Admit  not  sleep  into  thine  eyes,  till  thou  hast  thrice 
examined  in  thy  soul  the  actions  of  the  day.  Ask 
thyself,  where  have  I  been  ?  What  have  I  done  ? 
What  ought  I  to  have  done  ? — Pythagorm, 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  charging  my  oppo- 
nents  with  actnal  Atheism;  because,  notwithstanding 
atheistical  conclu.  ions  may  be  drawn  from  their  prin- 
ciples, they  themselves  do  not  admit  these  conclusions  : 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  were  they  convinced  of  the 
justness  «f  those  conclusions,  they  would  readily  a- 
bandon  the  principles  from  which  they  were  drawn. 
— Priestly  on  Necessiitf^ 

LO,  AND  B£HOLI>! 

OUR  PLACy'E  OF  MEETING  IS  CHANGED 

Mr.  Homer  will  resume  his  Course  of  Lectures  on, 
Science,  Religion,  and  the  Arrangements  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  on  Sunday  next,  in  the  Berban 
Hall,  No.  418  Broadway,  near  Canal  St.  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  at  7  P.  M.  Dr.  Humbert  will  preach  the 
gospel  of  truth,  or  good  news  and  glad  tidings  to  all 
people,  without  mistery,  mixture  of  error,  or  the  fear 
of  man.  The  truth  of  whiclv  we  challange  the  world 
to  disprove.. 

PEASE'S  CANDY,  45  Divaiion  street— I  have  been  troubled  with  a  terrible 
alariuiDK  cougli,  whiob  lettled  on  mjr  lunt't  Hd  threatened  almott  iaini*- 
diate  death.  1  made  uae  of  manjr  couch  remediea  without  experiencing  aar  re- 
lief, and  waa  induced  to  make  trial  or  Peaae'a  Hoarhouad,  which  afforded  ib/- 
mediate  relief,  and  now  enjoy  as  food  health,  if  not  better,  than  I  have  ft>r  ten. 
years,  and  would' reoommand  it  to  alL 

E.  p.  MESSERVE,  131  First  street. 

TERMS.— The  Nkw  Moral  World  wiH  be  published  eve- 
ry two  weeks,  uatil  there  are  rivx  hithdrkd  svbscibkrs,  whek. 
it  will  become  a  weekly  publication  at  ^  per  annum,  or  ^  I  35 
for  six  months,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Every  one  who  subscribes  for  this  paper,  is  oonsidered  a  yearir 
Subscriber,  exoept  it  is  otherwiae  expressed  and  agreed  upon  at. 
the  time  of  signing. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  at  Ph»- 
lah's  Book  Store,  36  Chatham  street,  or  418  Broadway. 

N.  B. — ^AU  commnnicationa  to  the  Editor,  must  be  direetad. 
to  418  Broadway,  or  at  anv  of  the  Mnetinga  of  the  Society  fot 
the  Promotion  of  tlumui  HappioMs,  flw«  of  Poataf*. 


5lui>  ittilUunial   l^arbiugcr. 


"  I  am  a  uan,  and  d«ein  nothing  ^rhicli  relate*  to  a  man  foreign  to  my  feelinys." 
**  l*lato  in  my  friend,  Socrate*  i«  my  friend,  bnt  Truth  i»  more  my  friend.'* 


«KV.   J.   M.   HORNER,  ( 
EDITOR.  5 


r¥ew-York,  February  3,  1S42. 
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From  (he  TVorJiirig  Bcc*. 


COUHVOIHIER—THE  CIIF.ATURE  OF 
CIRGUMrfTANCES. 


Phrenology  has  some  truth  in  it,  but  not  so 
much  as  its  ardent  admirers  would  claim  for  it.  It' 
once  admitted,  the  doctrine  of  responsibility,  in  other 
uords  the  ideas  emanating  from  a  belief  in  the  free- 
dome  of  the  will,  are  exploded  ;  since  it  is  evident 
tlint  if  man  have  a  brain  of  certain  size  and  quality, 
!()  which  certain  functions  are  attached,  away  goes 
his  accountability,  for  he  could  not  make  his  ov/n 
brain  what  it  is,  nor  could  he  have  avoided  the  course 
of  conduct  to  which,  from  his  birth  upwards,  it  must 
always  have  impelled  him. 

Mr.  De  V11.T.E,  an  eminent  phrenologist,  has 
written  an  examitation  of  the  head  of  Courvoisier, 
and  several  explanatory  remarks  thereon  for  the 
Stntcsman  newspaper.  It  is  quite  interrcsting  to 
peruse  the  account.  There  is  such  scientific  air 
about  the  whole  of  it,  that  every  Socialist  will  read  it 
Willi  the  same  satisfaction  a  mathematician  feels  when 
III!  solves  a  [iioblem.  We  have  sometimes  suspected 
that  a  phrenologist's  fingers  are  peculiarly  accomo- 
dating— that  they  hit  upon  "  large"  and  "very  large" 
humps  just  as  they  should  do,  and  are  sadly  insus- 
ceptible with  regard  to  certain  others  which  should 
properly  be  "small,"  and  "moderate." 

Mr.  De  \'ili.k  has  discovered  that  Amativeness, 
Deslriictivcnoss,  Seci'etiveucss,  and  Acquisitiveness 
are  "  very  large," — that  in  fact,  tlic  whole  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities  are  fully  developed  in  the  head  of 
iJourvoisier — and  that  Concientiousnes,  and  Com- 
parison and  Causality,  are  but  moderate.  There  is 
jusi  such  a  combination  of  organs,  as  under  the  pe- 
culiar influences  which  operated  upon  the  criminal, 
would  terminate  in  the  deed  he  committed. 

Now  though  all  this  may  appear  "proof  conclu- 


sive" in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  some- 
times called  Fatalism,  Mr.  De  Ville  does  not 
think  it  is  ;  for,  says  he,  "we  arc  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  dispositions  of  mankind  are  susceptible  of 
alteration  up  lo  a  very  late  period  of  life ;  and  that 
were  altered  conduct,  from  the  action  of  the  propen- 
sities to  that  of  the  moral  sentiments  taken  place,  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
brain,  giving  him  power  to  remain  in  the  altered  state, 
nor  can  he  return  to  his  former  habits  without  great 
difficulty."  And  the  phrenologist  adds  that  he  has 
upwards  of  140  casts  that  would  prove  this,  which 
show  that  "  we  have  power  to  alter  our  nature  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  are  thereby  rendered  responsible 
for  our  actions." 

Here  is  a  puzzler  for  us. 

If  we  are  born  with  certain  determinate  faculties 
they  have  given  functions  to  perform,  or  they  have 
not.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  phrenology  is  not  true  ; 
and  if  the  former,  then  the  human  being  must  act  in 
accordance  with  the  original  bias  of  his  organization. 
Again,  if  the  individual  act  in  accordance  with  such 
original  bias,  he  has  no  power  to  act  difFerntly,  imt'd 
his  organization  be  changed.  What  changes  his  or- 
ganization .''  It  cannot  be  the  organization  which 
changes  itself.  A  combination  of  originally  strong 
animal  propensities,  deficient  moral  feelings,  and  lim- 
ited intellectual  capacity,  could  not  for  instance 
metamorphose  itself  into  small  propensities  full  moral 
feelings,  nor  enlaiged  intellect,  nor  to  any  "of  the 
intermediate  degrees^.  How  is  the  change  effected 
them  ?     It  must  be  by  external  injhenccs, 

Mr.  De  \'im.e's  position  is  simply  this,  that  an 
alii  ration  ma tj  talic  place  ;  but  the  fio}i\  the  ivhen , 
and  the  irhcrc  are  not  stated.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
the  passage,  and  he  will  find  that  this  is  all  that  is 
said,  and  what  is  omitted  :  but  the  philoshpher 
penetrates  farther  than  this.  He  says — there  must 
be  a  cause  for  any  alteration  that  takes  place.  The 
organization    itself,    unoperated    upon   by   external 
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circumstances,  cannot  produce  u  change;  and,  there  \  a  faithful  and  condensed  report  of  llie  above liccture 
fore,  an  external  influence  must  produce  the  efl'ect.     |  in  the  Tribimc,  we  have  prefered  giviiii.!;  that  to  our 

litul  Mr.  De  ViLLE  desired  to  convince  the  world  j  leaders.  Itniust  not  be  understood  that  we  subi-cribc 
that  Phrenology  does  not  lead  to  fatalism,  or  neces-  1  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Lecturer,  for  although,  wv 
sity  of  action,  ho  should  have  shewn  us  whore  the  ;  regard  him  as  a  Pioneer  in  the  ranks  of  the  civilizi  r- 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  was  broken  in  human  and  reformers  of  the  age,  yet  we  do  not  iipprovo  of 
action.  I  the  whole  of  his  sentiments. 

If  the  theory  of  circumstances  be  applied  to  the  |  "ff/^Mr.  O.  A.  Bkownson's  Second  f^noiuro  on 
case  ofCourvoisierit  will  receive  ample  confirmation  |  Civilization  last  evening  con.sidered  tlio  history  ami 
from  the  facts  related  in  the  papers,  as  stated  by  him-  ;  pbilosophy  of  the  influences  through  which  the  Hi;  ■ 
self.  He  says  that  he  received  early  religious  in-  i  nian  Race  hasemerged  from  liarbarisin.  It  assuuicii 
struction  from  religious  parents,  but  that  he  was  I  that  the  earliest  state  of  every  nation  or  tribe  known 
always  given  to  lying,  until  a  schoolmaster  took  him  to  the  reliable  annals  of  the  Race  is  that  of  savn.'f- 
underhis  care,  when  his  cliaraclcr  altered  for  the  „oss  and  wild  indojiendencc.  Whether  there  uas 
better  in  every  respect.  The  schoolmaster  left,  and  I  indeed  an  earlier  civilization  than  this— (he  CvclnptMi 
another  came,  not  so  religiously  disposed.     In  con-  '  — the  (joldcn  Age  of  the  poets—as  some  iVoililini)- 

dimly  assert,  is  at  best  a  doubii'iil  spcculatioii,  and  !•! 
no  resj)ect   imjiorlant   to    the   present    ir.vc.stigatioii. 


sequence  of  this  event,  he  (Comvoisier)  "  soon  for 
■xot  all  the  i>;ood  he  had  been  tauiiht." 


The  schoolmasters,  it  is  evident,  gave  the  bias  to  :  Enough  that  the   reliable  records  of  every  tribe   or 

people  cany  n-,  back  to  a  period  of   uiiniingled  bar- 
barism, and  there  leave  us.    IJow  Man  has  piogrc.    - 
Thus  did  he  acquire  tliose  evil  haliits  which  formed  i  ed  from  that  state  to  his  present   Iniellcctual,  Moi 


the  plastic  miiid  of  the  young  Courvoisicr,  who  was 
thus  the  creature  of  the  circumstances  around  him. 


the  links  of  the  chain  that  terminated  in  nutrder. 

Who  will  not  admit  that  had  Courvoisier  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  good  schoolmasters  he 
would  not  have  been  led  into  tliosc  crimes,  the  final 

winding-up  of  which  was  the  midnight  assasination  of  '  hood  are  its  amhors  and  minister 
his  sleeping  master .'' 

Thus  pitiable  is  the  murderer's  case.  Could  he 
have  chosen  his  fate,  would  he  have  willed  to  be  a 
murderer — and  to  have  made  his  exit  from  the  world 
on  a  scafiuld,  amid  the  groans  of  a  brutalised,  do- 
based,  ignorant  mob  ? 

And  what  better  can  our  rulers  be  than  tlie_  mob?  .  y.ation  arc  developed;  the  U'^sons  of  Art,  of  Pcac 
Members  of  the  aristocratic  class  (male  and  female) 
formed  part  of  that  gazing  I'.irong  which  found  p,!ea.5- 
me  in  watchina:  the  death  strugirles  of  ad\iiicr,  much 


ra!, 
and  Physical  condition,  is  the  theme  of  our  [)rc;er'i 
inquiry. 

The  earliest  form  of  Civilization   wlii(  h  Uistorv 
makes  kimwn  to  us  is  the  Sacrcdotal.     Tli(>  Priesr- 

riic  rriestl'.o(j(ir 
in  its  prindtive  purit}-,  comprises  ilios*.'  wl-.o,  by  su- 
perior wisdom,  knowledge  and  lore  are  filled  to  Lr 
thf;  in-lructors  and  elevatoi's  of  thcii  kind.  Ideas  of 
the  Si!j)ornatura!,  the  Invisible,  the  ()\erruliiig  iir-i 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  roaming  savage  of  i)if 
wilderness;  around  liie  ahnr  rie  (irst  fi;cms  ofCi'.ili- 


ol    feoc.il   i^ife  ur.fold    themrelve 
ori;^in    of   (/i\  iii/ation  in   K.'vpt,   m 


uch  was  i;  '■ 
,  .1.  .lidiu,  in  Peru 
and  Mexico.  In  the  form  of  ( iovc  riiiiiciil,  the  iiisti- 
tution.'-,  h.iuiis,  and  ideas  of  the  people,  tl.c  saceiiioi;',! 
elenienl  is  predinninant ;  and  die  Priests,  so  long  ;..- 
they  retain  their  primitive  wisdom  and  virtue,  arc;  tlir 
teachers,  peace-makers,  n;agi;-:ratcs  ai.d  iiders  of  the 
nations  they  have  formed.  In  proc  .s  (.f  time  the 
Ideal  of  this  order  has  been  reali.-'.cii  ;  the  I'rii'M- 
hood  becomes  ctjrrupt,  indolent  and  po^vcrless  :  i~^<i- 
ciety  has  grown  up  to  their  standaid  and  c.^lablisl'-  d 
a  higher:   and  now  the  Civilization  envoi',  ed  by  i^c 

sacerdory,   ijocoming  cramped  by  its  limitations,  )'- 

RPnwvc:nx-'c:  t  vr'TT'iM/c  volts  and  wars  succc-^sfidly  against  them.      The  Inrh- 

05^  We  had  prepaired  a  Steganographical  report  The  next  form  of  Civilization  is  the  Polillcai,  of 
of  Mr.  O.  A.  Bronmso/i's,  .Second  Lecture  on  which  (Jreece  and  Rome  furnish  the  most  .stiikMr, 
Civilization  ;  from  consideration  that  time  would  be  1  cxanjplca.  They  arc  evolved  from  the  former,  f,nr 
needed  to  transcribe  for  the  compositors  use,  and  |  present  a  strong  contrast  to  it.  In  the  former,  K«  - 
that  a  report  of  the  whole  Lecture  would  be  to-long  !  ligion  is  the  paramount  idea;  in  the  hitler  State,  in 
for  our  sheet  and  from  the  fact  that  we  have  met  with  \  either  the  Lidiviual  is  nothing.     As  an  individnul,  l^v 


injured  fellow-creature.  And  what  was  the  efleet 
produced?  In  tlio  words  of  a  London  j)a|)er.  "his 
crime  and  punishment  did  not  seem  to  excite  a  .single 
mond  reflection." 

The  same  j)apcr  contains  an  nccount  of  the  con- 
viction of  two  boys,  and  a  poor  prostitute,  for  [)icking 
pockets  under  the  gallows! 

Is  this  the  nineteenlh  century  .''  Do  we  live  in  a 
civilised  or  a  barbarious  country  ?  ' 
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had  no  rights,  no  responsibilities. — He  is  never  called 
lo  tleliberate,  to  decido  ;  the  extent  of  his  sphere  is 
to  obey.  In  one,  the  commands  of  tiie  Cods,  as 
conveyed  by  the  priests;  in  the  other,  the  interest  of 
ihc  Stale  ovuri  ales  all  beside.  In  the  one,  the  State 
is  tiie  cruature  of  Uelii^ion  ;  in  the  other,  Ueli'^ion 
is  the  ( i  utin-e  of  the  State — a  convenient  machine 
lor  repiLising  tnrbnlence  and  keeping  the  po[)ulacc 
in  orih  r.  In  this  its  ceremonies  are  prescribed — its 
minisi.Ts  are  appointed  by  the  State — are  the  tools  of 
the  Stale.  But  the  citizen  has  no  inherent  rights — 
i-o  nu'ognized  liberties.  Hccannot  say  to  his  rulers, 
'  Thi.-;  is  my  inalienable  right — you  have  no  just 
poiur  to  take  it  from  me  !'  The  veriest  serf  of  the 
Russia  Autocrat  has  greater  immunities  now  than  the 
pr.)U(le.U  ciiiztfii  of  Home  in  her  glory. 

The  third  form  of  Civilizaiion  which  the  world  has 
(i'ni.!():)cd  i.^  Cliri.-li:ui.  This  destroys  nothing 
Nuluaijiis  but  fuHlIs  aiu.l  is  tlie  complement  of  all  the 
good  coiUaiiieJ  in  (he  preceding.  It  devclopes  and 
establishes  the  idea  of  the  saeredncss  and  responsibil- 
ilv  of  the  individual.  The  Church  lias  still  its 
:j)licre  of  iiilhience ;  so  has  the  Stale;  but  beyond 
those  the  more  perfect  order  acknowledges  and  rcs- 
])ects  the  sphere  of  Man — ins  rights,  his  duties,  he 
r  .sponsibilities  as  an  individual,  lleligiously  consi- 
dered the  Christian  order  excels  in  making  that  gen- 
ral  wliich  was  before  particular.  The  Hebrew  has  is 
learned  that  he  must  love  his  neiglibor  as  himself; 
Christ  teaches  him  that  his  neighbors  are  all  whom 
]\r-  has  power  to  benefit. — The  Hebrew  know3  that 
(iod  is  One — is  sujiremely  holy,  wise  and  good — to 
lire  Ht'hrews  :  Christ  teaches  him  that  as  he  is  to  the 
Hebr(;ws,  so  he  is  to  all  mankind. 

Fov  (iftcpu  centuries  the  Church  was  the  great  in- 
triiment  of  Cod  in  carrying  forward  the  Human 
itac3.  Our  J'roiestant  iuslorians  have  misled  us  in 
I'^presenting  the  Church  as  benighted,  corrupt, 
wratmical  through  a  great  part  of  that  [)eriod. — It 
could  never  have  n-ielded  so  prodigious  an  inlluence 
if  it  had  not  been  superior  in  wisdoui  and  virtue  to 
u\ii  v.'orhl  ;iround  it.  It  long  retained  its  power, 
because  that  power  was  generally  exerted  on  the  side 
of  Justice  and  Humanity  against  the  profligate  and 
tiio  oppressor.  When  1  read,  said  Mr.  13.,  of  an 
F/Ugiish  Henry  compelled  to  make  a  penitential 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Bccket;of  a 
Ccrman  Henry  .shivering  for  days  at  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Vatican;  of  a  Frederick  Barbarossa 
compelled  to  yield  his  neck  to  the  boot  of  a  Pope,  1 
tbani;  God  that  there  was  power  in  the  earth  before 
which  those  haugh'y  tyrants  and  oppressors  were 
compelled  te  crouch  and  ireinbls.  For  ages  the 
Church  was  the  only  canctuary  of  the  People's  rights 
—die  onl^'  3hield  of  the  man^f  against  the  robbers 


and  despots  of  the  Feudal  era.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Church  waned  ;  the  People  became  more  en- 
lightened and  more  free  ;  a  Luther  was  required  and  a 
Luther  appeared.  Since  that  time  the  Church  lias 
been  comparitively  powerless.  But  Protestantism, 
as  such,  can  never  be  what  the  Church  in  its  purity 
and  energy  has  been — it  needs  not  its  thousand  war- 
ring, wrangling,  multiplying  sects  to  teach  us  thi.s — for 
a  |)rotest  is  a  negation,  and  it  is  only  by  affirmation  that 
the  world  is  moved,  or  warmed  or  regenerated. 
Thousands  now  find  themselves  cramped,  imprisoned 
by  the  parly  walls  of  their  sects  and  creeds.  The 
Church  of  the  Future  must  be  one  of  aspirations, 
sympathies  and  spirit  proportioned  to  the  expansion 
and  prospective  |)rogress  of  Humanity. 

Mr.  1^.  scouted  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between 
Pcligion  and  Philosophy.  Rightly  considered,  they 
are  but  diliercnt  sides  ofthe  same  great  truth — diilir- 
ent  terms  for  the  same  grand  idea — the  amelioration 
and  growdi  of  Humanity — its  elevation  from  earth  to 
Heaven — from  clay  to  Cod. 

Equaly  averse  was  be  to  the  distinction  of  Chris- 
tianity and  [nfulelity.  In  the  midst  of  the  monuments 
of  Christian  Civili'/ation,  it  is  impossible  tlint  a  man 
should  be  truly  an  Infidel.  If  he  thiid<3  hiniL-elf  so 
he  is  deceived.  If  he  argues  thai  Christianity  is  im- 
perfect, he  tries  it  by  standards  which  Christianity 
alone  has  established.  He  could  never  have  discov- 
ererl  the  iuiperfections  which  ho  uiistakonly  ascribes 
to  it  but  by  the  light  which  has  furnished.  In  tJiis 
view,  the  infidel  Philosophers,  so  called  of  the  lasi 
century — Voltaire,  Condorcet,  Koussca,  D'Holbach 
— are  esscniially  Christian.  They  believe  they  are 
protesting  against  Christianity,  while  they  are  but  ex- 
posing the  departures  ofthe  Cliurch  from  the  standard 
of  its  Divine  Founder.  Their  writings  are  full  of 
elequent  appeals  for  Humanity — for  its  rights,' its 
capacities,  its  respectability — which  but  for  it  they 
had  never  been  incited  to  make.  Both  thev  and 
their  opponents  were  right  in  what  they  denied. 
Their  errors  perish  with  them — the  trutli  remains 
forever. 

Mr.  Bbownson  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
philippic  against  all  plans  of  Human  Amelioration 
founded  on  appeals  to  the  self-interest  of  man.  These 
will  only  confirm  him  in  his  errors,  and  magnify  the 
evils  they  propose  to  subvert.  But  let  tlie  appeal 
be  made  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  his  soul — to  the 
heroic,  the  self-denying,  the  self-sacraficing  for  the 
good  of  others — and  the  appeal  will  rarely  be  in 
vain." 

Revenge. — By  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even 
with  his  enemy ;  bnt  in  looking  it  over  he  is  superior,— 
Lord  Bacov, 
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Fi'oin  the  Dial  for  Jdnuanj. 

THE  WEST-ROXBURY  COMMUNtTY. 

(NEAR  BOSTON.) 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  those  who  have 
but  carelessly  glanced  at  our  principles,  that  our 
doctrines  would  never  be  carried  out  into  practical 
operation,  but  now  we  can  say  Ah !  Ah!  to  those 
disputants,  and  point  them  with  triumph  to  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Roxbury  Community  of  Com- 
mon Property jwhere  each  of  the  members  of  this 
little  band  of  bretheren  are  labouring  for  all  and 
all  for  each. 

A  few  individuals,  who,  unknown  to  each  other, 
under  different  social  evils,  but  aiming  at  the  same 
object, — of  being  wholly  true  to  their  natures  as  men 
and  women ;  have  been  made  acquainted  with  one 
another,  and  have  determined  to  become  the  Faculty 
of  the  embryo  University. 

In  order  to  live  a  religious  and  moral  life  worthy 
the  name,  they  feel  it  is  necessary  to  coine  out  in 
some  degree  from  the  world,  and  to  form  tliemselvs 
into  a  community  of  property,  so  far  as  to  exclude 
competition  and  the  ordinary  rides  of  trade  : — w  hile 
they  reserve  sufficient  private  property,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  it,  for  all  purposes  of  independence. 
and  isolation  at  will.  They  have  bouirht  a  farm,  in 
order  to  make  agriculture  the  basis  of  tlicii  life,  it 
being  the  most  direct  and  simple  in  relation  to 
nature. 

A  true  life,  although  it  aims  beyond  the  highest 
star,  is  redolent  of  the  healthy  earth.  The  perfume 
of  clover  lingers  about  it.  The  lowing  of  cattle  is 
the  natural  bass  to  the  melody  of  human  voices. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  absurdity  can  be  ima- 
gined greater  than  the  institution  of  cities :  Tliey 
originated  not  in  love  but  war.  It  was  war  that  drove 
men  together  in  multitudes,  and  compelled  tliein  to 
stand  so  close,  and  build  walls  around  them.  This 
crowded  condition  produced  wants  of  ?.n  unnatund 
character,  which  resulted  in  occupations  that  re- 
generated the  evil,  by  creating  artificial  wants.  I'vcn 
when  that  thought  of  grief,  , 

'  I  know,  where'er  I  go 
That  there  huth  passed  away  a  glory  from  tht   L;irih. 

came  to  our  first  parents,  as  they  saw  the  angel,  with 
the  flaming  sword  of  self-conciousness,  standing 
"between  them  and  the  retovcry  of  spontaneous  Life 
and  Joy,  we  cannot  believe  they  could  have  aniip- 


pated  a  time  would  come,  when  the  symbol  of  Cod 
— would  be  taken  away  from  their  unfortunate  child- 
ren,— -crowded  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut 
out  the  free  breath  and  the  Universal  Dome  of 
Heaven,  some  opening  their  eyes  in  the  dark  cclhns 
of  the  narrow,  crowded  streets  of  walkul  cities.  How 
could  they  have  believed  in  such  a  conspiracy  again=f 
the  soul,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  sun  and  sky,  and, 
gloriou-sly  appareled  Earth! — The- growth  of  cities, 
)vhich  were  the  embryo  of  nations  hostile  to  each 
other,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  thoughts  and  pen  of 
the  philosophic  historian.  Perhaps  nothing  would 
stimulate  courage  to  seek,  and  hope  to  attain  social 
good,  so  much  as  a  profound  history  of  the  origin,  in 
the  mixed  nature  of  man,  and  the  exasperation  by 
society,  of  the  various  organized  Evils  under  which 
Humanity  groans.  Is  there  any  thing,  which  exists 
in  social  or  political  life,  contrary  to  the  soul's  Ideal : 
That  thing  is  not  eternal,  but  finite,  sailh  the  Pure 


Reason.  It  had  a  beginning,  and  so  a  history. 
What  man  has  done,  man  may  undo.  •*  By  man 
came  death ;  by  man  also  cometh  the  resurection 
from  the  dead." 

The  plan  of  the  Community,  as  an  Economy,  is 
in  brief  this;  for  all  who  have  property  to  take  stoc  s. 
and  receive  a  fixed  interest  thereon;  then  to  kecj« 
house  or  board  'n\  commons,  as  they  shall  severnhv 
desire,  at  the  cost  of  provisions  purchased  at  whok  - 
sale,  or  raised  on  the  farm  ;  and  for  all  to  labor  m 
community,  and  be  paid  at  a  certain  rate  an  iioin, 
choosing  their  own  number  of  hours,  and  their  own 
kind  of  work.  With  tire  results  of  this  labor,  and 
their  interest,  they  are  to  pay  their  board,  and  alsc 
purchase  whatever  else  they  require  at  cost,  at  iIk 
warehouses  of  the  Conniiunity,  which  are  to  be 
filled  by  the  Community  as  such.  To  perfect  tliis 
economy,  in  the  course  of  time  they  must  have  oil 
trades,  and  all  modes  of  business  carried  on  amoin: 
themselves,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  trade,  whici; 
contributes  to  the  health  and  condbrt  of  life,  to  the 
finest  art  which  adorns  it  with  food  or  drapery  for  1 1;* 
mind. 

All  labor,  w  hedier  bodily  or  intellectual,  is  to  ht 

paid  at  the  same  rate  of  wages;  on  the  principle,  thai 

as  the  labor  becomes  merely  bodily,  it  is  a  greater 

sacrafice  to  the  individual  laborer,  to  give  Ins  time 

1  to  it ;  because  time  is  desirable  for  the  cultivation  oi 

I  the  intellect,  in  exact  proportion  to  ignorance.     B(  - 

j  sides,  intellectual  labor  involves  in  itself  higher  plea^- 

ures,  and  is  more  its  own  reward,  than  bodily  labor. 
,  -Another  reason,  for  setting  the  same  peciiniary 
j  value  on  every  kind  of  labor,  is,  to  give  outward  ex- 
i  pression  to  the  great  truth,  that  all  labor  is  sacred. 
I  when  done  for  a  common  interest.  Saints  and  pln- 
ioso|)hers  alroadv  know  ihi-;,  but  the  childisli  w(i;itl 
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iloes  not ;  and  every  decided  measure  must  be 
Taken  to  equalize  labor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  of 
tiie  community,  who  are  not  beyond  the  moral  in- 
fluences of  the  world  without  them.  The  commu- 
jiily  will  have  nothing  done  within  its  precinct;^,  hut 
what  is  done  by  its  own  members,  who  stand  all  in 
social  equality ; — that  the  children  may  not  "  learn  to 
oxpectone  kind  of  service  from  Love  and  Goodwill, 
and  another  from  the  obligation  of  others  to  render 
it," — a  grievance  of  the  common  society  stftted,  by 
one  of  the  associated  mothers,  as  destructive  of  the 
i^oul's  simplicity.  Consequently,  as  the  Universal 
Education  will  involve  all  kinds  of  operations, 
necessary,  to  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life,  every 
associate,  even  if  he  be  the  digger  of  a  dit6h  as  his 
highest  accomplishment,  will  be  an  instructor  in  that 
TO  the  young  member.  Nor  will  this  elevation  of 
bodily  labor  be  liable  to  lower  the  tone  of  manners 
and  refinement  in  the  community.  The  "children 
of  light"  are  not  altogether  unwise  in  theirgeneration. 
Tliey  have  an  invisible  but  all-powerful  guard  of 
principles.  Minds  incapable  of  refinement,  will  not 
be  attracted  into  this  association.  It  is  an  Ideal  com- 
munity, and  only  to  the  ideally  inclined  will  it  be 
attractive  ;  but  these  are  to  be  found  in  every  rank  of 
life,  under  every  shadow  of  circumstance.  Even 
among  the  diggers  in  the  ditch  are  to  be  found  some 
wlio,  through  religious  cultivation,  can  look  down,  in 
nieek  superiority,  upon  the  outwardly  refined,  and  the 
book-learned. 

Besides,  after  becoming  members  of  this  com- 
niuniiy,  none  will  be  engaged  merely  in  bodily  labor. 
The  iiours  of  labor  for  the  Association  will  be  limit- 
ed by  a  general  law,  and  can  be  curtailed  at  the  will 
of  the  individual  still  more  ;  and  means  will  be  given 
to  all  tbr  intellectual  improvement  and  for  social  in- 
tercourse, calculated  to  refine  and  expand.  The 
lionrs  redeemed  fj;om  labour  by  community,  will  not 
be  reapplied  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  to  the 
production  of  intellectual  goods.  This  community 
aims   to    be  rich,   not  in  the  metallic  representative 

•  of  wealth,  but  in  the  wealth  itself,  which  money 
would  represent;  namely,  leisure  to  live  in 
ALL  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  Tvorld  at  large, 
in  the  products  of  Agricultural  labor  ;  and  it  will  sell 
education  to  as  many  young  persons  as  can  be 
domesticated  in  the  fjnnilies,  and  enter  into  the  com- 
vnon  life  with  their  oWn  children.  In  the  end,  it 
hopes  to  be  enabled  to  provide — not  only  all  the 
necessaries,  but  all  the  elegance  desirable  for  bodily 
and  for  spiritual  health ;  books,  apparatus,  collections 
for  science,  works  of  art,  means  of  beautiful  amuse- 
ment. These  things  are  to  be  common  to  all ;  and 
thus  that  object,   which  alone  glids  and  refines  the 

.*.  passion  for  individual  accumulation,  will  no  longer 


exist  for  desire,  and  whenever  the  Sordid  passion 
appears,  it  will  be  seen  in  its  naked  selfishness.  In 
its  ultimate  success,  the  community  will  realize  all 
the  ends  which  selfishness  seeks,  but  involved  in 
spiriiiinl  blessings,  which  only  greatness  of  soul  can 
asjjire  alter. 

And  the  requisitions  on  the  individuals,  it  j<  be- 
lieved, will  make  this  th?  order  for  ever.  The 
spiritual  good  will  always  be  the  condition  of  the 
temporal.  Every  one  must  labor  for  the  community, 
in  a  reasonable  degree,  or  not  taste  its  benefits.  The 
principles  of  the  organization  therefore,  and  not  its 
probable  results  in  future  time,  will  determine  its 
members.  These  principles  are  co-operation  in 
social  matters,  instead  of  competition  or  balance  of 
interests;  and  individual  self-unfolding,  in  the  faith 
that  the  whole  soul  of  humanity  is  in  each  man  and 
woman.  The  former  is  the  application  of  the  love 
of  man;  thelatter  ofthe  love  of  God,  to  life.  Who- 
ever is  satisfied  with  society,  as  it  is  ;  vvl)ose  sense 
of  justice  is  not  wounded  by  its  common  action, 
institutions,  spirit  of  commerce,  has  no  business  with 
this  community ;  neither  has  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  have  other  men  (needing  more  time  for  intellectual 
cultivation  than  himself)  give  their  best  hours  and 
strength  to  bodily  labor,  to  secure  himself  immunity 
therefrom.  And  whoever  does  not  measure  what 
society  owes  to  its  members  of  cherishing  and  instruc- 
tion, by  the  needs  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it, 
has  no  lot  in  this  new  society.  Whoever  is  williiiir 
to  receive  from  his  fellow  men  that,  for  which  he 
gives  no  equivalent,  will  stay  away  from  its  precincts 
forever. 

But  whoever  shall  surrender  himself  to  its  prin- 
ciples, shall  find  that  its  yoke  is  easy  and  its  burden 
light.  Every  thing  can  be  said  of  it,  in  a  degree 
which  Christ  said  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  is 
believed  that  in  some  measure  it  does  embody  bis 
Idea.  For  its  Gate  of  entrance  is  straight  and  nar- 
row. It  is  literally  a  Y>cnY\  hidden  in  afield.  Those 
only  who  are  willing  to  lose  their  life  for  its  sake  sliall 
find  it.  Its  voice  is  tliat  which  sent  the  vouna-  man 
sorrowing  away.  '*  Go  sell  all  thy  goods  and  give 
_to  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow  me."  "  .Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  audits  righteousness, 
and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

This  principle,  with  regard  to  labor,  lies  at  the 
root  of  moral  evil  and  religious  life  ;  for  it  is  not 
more  true  that  '-money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  than 
that  labor  is  the  germ  of  all  good. 

AH  the  work  is  to  be  offered  for  the  free  choice  of 
the  members  ofthe  community,  at  stated  seasons, 
and  such  as  is  not  chosen,  will  be  hired.  But  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  any  work  will  be  set  aside  to  be 
hired,  for  which  there  is  actual   ability  in  the  com- 
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launlty.  It  is  so  desirable  that  the  hired  labor  should 
he  avoided,  that  it  is  believed  the  work  will  all  be 
done  freely,  even  though  at  voluntary  pacrificc.  If  i 
therg  is  some  exception  at  first,  it  is  bccuuac  the  | 
iiKiteriahneans  are  inadcqiuUcr  to  the  reception  of  all  i 
\vho  desire  to  go.  They  cannot  go,  unless  they  have  i 
-belter;  and  in  this  clim^e,  they  cannot  have  shelter  | 
fiiiless  they  can  build  houses;  and  they  cannot  build  j 
IjOusos  unless  they  have  money.  It  is  not  here  as  in  j 
i'ohinson  Crusoe's  Island,  or  in  the  prairies  niid  ■ 
rocky  mountains  of  the  far  west,  where  the  land  and  j 
tiio  wood  are  not  appropriated.  A  single  fann,  in  j 
I'ue  midsts  of  Massachi.ictts,  docs  not  afiord  range  1 
•:nough  for  men  to  e-eatc  out  of  the  J'^artli  a  living, 
vvith  no  olhcr  moans ;  as  tlie  wild  Indians,  or  ilie 
I'iiited  Stales  Army  in  Florida,  niay  do. 

This  plan,  of  letting  all  peisons  choose  their  ou  n 
rlf-partmenls  of  actirjn,    will    immediately  place   tiio 
fienious  of  Instructio))  on  its  throne.      Communica- 
tion   is  the  life  of  sj)iritual  life.      Knowledge  pours 
itself  ouL  Uj;on  igiu.>rance  h\,  a  native  im])nl3e.      All  i 
the    arts    crave  ri.-si>onse.     "Wisdom  ci{)::;.s.''     If  j 
•■•very  man  and  woiuan  tnugiit  only  uhat  they  loved,  , 
jiiiil  so  many  hours  as  tliey  conl'J  naturally  cominu-  i 
uicate,  inslruction  would  cease  to  he  a  drnflgery,  and  ■ 
wo    may    add,   learning    v,onl;l  he  no  K)iv<.;"er  a  task.  • 
Ti;e  kt)o\vn  accomplisii.iienls  of  numy  <'f   liic  mem-  j 
Iv'-rs  of  this  association   ha\<;  already    secui'cd  it  an  j 
interest   in  the  iiubh'c    mind,  as  a  schocJ  of  literallv  i 
advantages  quite  su)jerior.     Most  of  the  associates  ^ 
have  had  long   piactica!  exj)erience    in  the  details  of  ] 
tcur.'iing,   and   have  groaned    niulcr  the  nece.-sity   of  ; 
!akin,'x  their  method  and  law  from  custom  or  caprice,  j 
when    they  would  rather  have  found  il  in  the  nature  i 
r<\  \he  tiling  taught,  and  the  condition  of  the  pupil  to  ; 
1)0  ir.structed.      l''a(:h    insti-nctor  appo;i:ts   his  l.'oin-s  I 
of  study  or  recitaiion,  ai/d  the  scholars  ui-  the  piirents  | 
of  the  children,  or  the  educational  comndltee,  clioosc  \ 
the  studies,  for  the  time,   and    the  pupils  submit,    as 
loTig  us  they  pursue  their  studies  with  any  lea;  her,  to  j 
his  regulntions.  | 

As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  their  external  life, 
scienlifir.  agiicnltnre,  connected  v.'ith  practice,  will  be 
a  promiuent  part  of  the  instruction  from  the  first. 
This  obviously  inv<dves  the  natural  sciences,  matlie- 
matics,  and  accounts.  But  to  classical  learning 
justice  is  also  to  be  done.  Boys  may  be  fitted  for 
our  colleges  there,  and  even  be  carried  through  tlic 
college  course.  The  particular  studies  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils,  whether  old  or  young,  male  or  female, 
are  to  be  strictly  regulated,  according  to  their  inward 
jieeds.  As  the  children  of  the  community  can  remain 
in  the  community  after  they  become  of  age,  as  asso- 
ciates, if  they  will ;  there  will  not  be  an  entire  sub- 
serviency to  ihc  end  of  preparing  the  means  of  earning 


a  material  subsistence,  as  is  frequently  the  case  now. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  will  have  bad  opportunity,  in 
the  course  of  tlieir  minority,  to  earn  three  or  four 
hundred  iloUars,  they  can  leave  the  community  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  if  they  will,  with  that  sudicient 
capital,  vvhich,  together  with  theiiextcaisiveedncation, 
will  gain  d  s^ihsistfutrt;  ixny  where,  in  the  best  society 
of  tlu!  woild.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  plan,  which 
may  preclude  from  parents  any  questions  as  to  their 
right  to  go  into  this  comnujuiiy,  and  forego  forever 
all  hope  of  great  individual  accumulation  for  l/icir 
children;  a  customary  plea  for  spending  lili;  in  ma- 
king money.  Their  children  will  lie  supported  a* 
U-Gfi  board,  untill  they  are  ten  years  of  age  ;  educated 
gratiuiously ;  taken  care  of  in  rase  of  iheir  ])arents' 
sickness  and  (hnuh  ;  and  tiiey  themselves  will  hi' 
snpj)cr!ed,  after  seventy  yrars  of  nfre.  h\  ihi'  cnni- 
niuuity,  unless  their  accumulated  caj);l;il  support, 
ihcui. 

There  are  some  persons  who  have  entered  the 
conuriunity  without  money.  It  is  indiuved  that  these 
will  be  able  to  support  themselves  and  de])ennauts. 
by  IciS  work,  more  completely,  an.i  with  more  ease 
thnn  els'  ,vhere  ;  wliile  their  labor  will  ho  ofiuh  ;;ntact; 
to  tlie  commLinity.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  elecn)Os\narv 
e-taldishmenl,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  end  it  will 
he  aide  to  receive  all  who  have  the  svpiriiuai  (pialifica- 
lions. 

It  seems  impossible  that  tiie  little  organization  car. 
be  looked  on  with  any  nnkiiidness  by  the  w(ji'!d  v.ith- 
out  it.  Those,  who  have  not  the  fiiidi  ilint  the 
principles  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  apj)licid)le  to  tlic 
real  life  in  tlie  world,  will  smile  at  il,  as  a  visionarv 
attempt.  But  even  ihey  must  acknowledge  it  can 
do  no  harm,  in  any  event.  If  it  realizes  the  hope  of 
ito  foiuiders,  it  v.ill  inunediately  become  a  manifold 
blessing.  Its  moral  (iv><>,  must  i)e  sidutarv.  As 
long  as  it  lasts,  it  will  he  an  exan-yde  of  the  beauty  of 
b'.othcrly  love.  If  it  snccee<ls  in  uuilin^  successfi.i 
labor  wiUi  improvement  in  mind  and  niiiimcrs,  it  wiil 
teach  a  noble  lesson  to  the  agricultural  [topidaliou, 
aiul  to  do  sometlnng  to  ciicck  tlitit  ru-ii  from  tlic 
country  to  the  city,  which  is  now  stinuilated  by 
ambition,  and  by  something  better,  even  a  desire  for 
learning.  Many  a  young  man  leaves  the  farmer's 
life,  because  only  by  so  doing  can  he  have  infelle*"- 
rual  campanionship  and  opportunity  ;  and  yet,  did 
he  but  know  it,  professional  life  is  ordinarily  more  un- 
favorcble  to  the  perfection  of  the  ndnd,  than  xhc 
farmer's  life;  if  the  latter  is  lived  with  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  the  labor  mingled  as  it  nught  be  with 
study.  This  community  will  be  a  school  for  young 
agriculturalists,  who  may  learn  within  its  precincts, 
not  only  the  skilful  practice,  but  the  scientific  reasons 
of  their  work,  and  be  enabled  afterwurdt  to  improve 
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Their  art  continuously.  It  will  also  prove  the  best  of 
normal  schools,  and  as  such,  may  claim  the  interest 
of  those,  who  mourn  over  the  inefticioncy  of  our 
I'ommon  .school  system,  with  its  pressnt  ill-inslrucled 

t''acher:s. 

It  .slioiiKl  he  understood  also,  that  after  all  the 
working  and  teaf;hing,  which  individuals  of  the  coni- 
.'uunity  may  do,  they  will  still  have  leisure,  and  in 
ihat  leisiu'e  canem|)loy  themselves  in  cormexion  with 
die  world  around  them.  Some  will  not  teach  at  all; 
and  those  especially  can  write  bocks,  peruse  tlie 
fine  Arts,  for  private  emolument  if  they  will,  and 
exerciser  varlou>;  functions  of  men. —  From  this  com- 
munity mii:;hl  <:^<)  forth  preachers  of  the  i^ospel  of 
t..'hrist,  '.vlio  vvould  not  h;ne  upon  them  the  odium, 
or  the  huitlion,  that  now  dimishes  the  power  of  the 
c  'ei'iTV.  And  even  if  jindors  were  to  go  from  this 
rommunity,  to  reside  among  confrrefr-itions  as  now, 
tor  a  salary  given,  the  fact,  that  they  would  have 
something  to  retreat,  upon,  at  any  moinent,  would 
save  them  frou)  that  virtual  depcndance  on  their 
eongregaiions,  which  nov/  corrupts  the  relation. 
There  are  doubdess  !)eauLiful  instances  of  tlie  old 
true  relation  of  pastor  and  [)eople,  even  of  teachers 
a;id  taught,  in  the  decaying  churches  around  us, 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  ghastly  hex, 
ii:at  many  a  ta[ier  is  bm-ning  dindy  in  the  candlestick, 
iio  lonner  silver  or  golden,  because  compassion  for- 
bids to  put  it  (juite  out.  ]Jut  let  the  Sj)irit  again  Mow 
"  where  it  lislclh,"  and  not  circutnscrihe  itself  by 
salary  arid  other  comiuodity, — and  the  I'reached 
word  might  reassume  the  auful  Dignity  which  is  its 
appropriate  garment;  and  though  it  sit  down  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  again  speak -with  authority 
and  not  as  the  scribes?'  We  write,  as  is  evident 
i)erhaps,  not  as  tnendiers,  v.liich  we  are  not,  hut  in- 
terested spectators  of  the  growth  of  this  little  com- 
munity, it.  is  due  tu  their  modesty  to  apologize  for 
bringing  out  so  openly  what  they  have  done  simply 
and  without  pretension.  We  rest  on  the  spnrit  of  the 
dav,  which  is  that  of  communication.  No  sooner 
does  the  life  of  the  man  become  visible,  but  il  is  a 
pyrl  of  the  great  phenomijnon  of  nature,  which  never 
seeks  display,  but  snilor.-*  all  to  speculate  tliereon. 
When  this  speculation  is  made  in  respect,  and  in 
love  of  truth,  it  is  most  to  he  defended. 

There  may  be  some  persons,  at  a  distance,  who 
will  ask,  to  what  dcn-ee  has  this  eommunily  gone 
into  operation  ^  We  cainiot  answer  to  this  with  pre- 
cision, for  we  do  not  write  as  organs  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  have  reason  to  feel,  that  if  we  applied  to 
lliem  for  information,  they  would  refuse  it  out  of 
iheir  dislike  to  appear  in  public.  We  desire  iliis  to 
bo  dlHiincily  understood.     But  we  can  see,  and  think 


we  liave  a  right  to  say,  that  it  has  purchased  the 
Farm,  which  some  of  its  members  cultivated  with 
success,  by  way  of  trying  their  love  and  skill  fur 
agricultural  labor;  that  is  the  only  house  they  are  as 
yet  rich  enough  to  own,  is  collected  a  large  family, 
including  several  boarding  scholars,  and  that  all  work 
and  study  together.  They  seem  to  be  glad  to  know 
all  who  desire  to  join  them  in.  the  spirit,  that  at  anv 
moment,  when  they  are  able  to  enlarge  their  habi- 
tations, they  may  call  togeiher  those  that  belong  to 
them.  E.  P.   P. 


Our  Friends  contemplate  holding  a  community 
Festival  every  Wednesday  evening  to  commence, 
at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  basement  of  the  granhe 
buildinir  corner  of  Chambers  st.  and  Droadwav,  the 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


We  have  some  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  la=-t 
years,  New  Moral  World  on  hand.  If  any  frienus 
in  or  out  of  the  city  desire,  they  can  be  supplied  on 
accommodating  terms,  or  may  be  had  already  bounc' 
at  SI  2-3  per  vol.  Any  of  our  readers  can  have  these. 
\{)lumes  done  up  and  sent  to  their  friends  at  a 
distance. 

'l"he  binding  per  volume  will  cost  from  two  uj 
three  shilling  according  to  the  stile  of  binding. 


AVA/.tJAULl-:  RK.Ml'DY.— To  Messrs  Pease  .t  Soiu::  4r.. 
IJivisinn  .'■Ueet.  Your  vaiiialilo  lUY-jifirntion  of  lionrlioiipd 
(If serves  a  few  reniMrivs  (Void  my  own  experience.  Boiiiir  in  thf 
ol' addios.-ina:  IrcqiuMnly  larrro  iiieetm^s,  and  my  constitution  r  ;;>- 
dtred  susc('|)tilile  o)  cold  lioiii  a  seHlarinji  iile,  I  lotKid  my  slrenctlr 
a!id  licwllh  ;;!adii:dly  dcf ayiiij.',  my  spirits  silildiig,  my  liiri^n 
It'.iliii!',  ai'.d  iiiv  voire  CaliPrin;.'  last.  In  fact,  I  had  lo.<it  all  iiopcs. 
and  every  iioiir  t'earCnl  of  L)ursliii;:ji  Idood  vessel,  when  your 
Hoailioiuid  Catuly,  and  i!ic  cures  it  had  eirocle'l.  reaehed  me.  I 
iielieve  I  tool;  l)iitoiiP  paei^agc,  vvlieii  every  niit'avoraliin  .syinptotp 
di--a|ipeared  and  iny  general  i'.eallii  in)[)rovccl.  I  feel  no\v  re- 
ireiieralcd  so  completely,  that  I  am  ficulv  empowered  to  act  and 
speali  lieUer  than  [  did  three  years  ajo.  i>Fy  appetite  is  jrood,  and 
my  general  healtli  restored.  Yon  can  make  any  use  yon  please 
with  this  cerlillcate,  which  would  he  injustice  to  wilhhoUi  IVcmu 
the   pnljlic  as  v.ell  as  yoMr.-e'f. 

.r.  'WKLCII,  114  (iold  street,  RroolJyn, 

F'.;h;!i  ;ia';kngc  of  the  jremiinc  I'case's  Candy  is  .sipiieri  J.  V-  ;.,.;e 
A    Son. 

Closed  on  'Jie  iSahl-.atli. — .AjT'.'nls;  Kuslilon  i^  Aspinw-n'l  in  ai! 
li;rcc  stores :  (Satiandam,  57  Sixth  .V^cnni;  ;  .Vllison,  4'''"'' (I'r.UKJ 
street;  A.xford,  183  Howery  ;  Wood  corner  of  Grand  and  Divi-iou 
sireet-:;  \\"oorter,  DO  t  Second  .•;  reet;  Tinipsou,  corner  of  Fnifni 
.and  \\'il!ia!n  slreet.s  ;  Stii.irt  corner  of  lionston  and  Clinton  ai:r! 
Ilonston  street ;  f'icKlbrd,  corner  of  CJoercUand  Stanton  streo:  ; 
f'wartz,  150  Hast  liroadway;  VVadsworth,  Providence,  11  L; 
!{.  I.  Hays,  ':>[)  I'ultou  street,  Urooklyii,  and  also  by  most  cf  tlie 
re  i)ectal)le  Dr!!;:i.a-ts  and  Grocers  in  the  city. 

N,  IJ — 1^(11, ns  and  (U)iilectioi'.ers  do  not  sell  Pea.se's  Candy. 
Pach  a<;etit  who  s(dls  the  <renuinc  lias  a  certillcate  oi'  agency, 
siiined  hv  the  pr(>prietors. 

J.  PEASE  &  SONS,  45  Division  street. 


T)I;ASK'S  candy,  ■),">  Division  street.— I  li.ive  bcc-n  troutilod  witli  a  tivribJe 
.^larllung  cougli,  wliich  .settled  on  my  ltincs,iinil  tlirontnned  almost  iinuic- 
(tintPilcatli.  I  mndousoof  many  cough  rcmrcjinswittiout  experiencing' iin.v  rc- 
lirf,  and  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  I'cr.so's  noarhmind,  which  afforded  im- 
incdlato  ri^llRf,  and  now  enjoy  ns  good  health,  if  uo|  better.  th,iaj  have  for  tta 
vcar9,  and  would  rccorameud  it  to  all. 

E.  P.  MESSERVE,  101  First  MrceL 
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wh*se  outward  appearance  shone  with  such  bril- 
liancy, but  who  now  appear  like  painted  butter- 
flies m  her  presence.  As  age  advances  she  loses 
Bot  her  attractions  ;  for 

■'^■>'  !;-i.    "  Neither  time  nor  place  can  chungo 
Tho  beauties  of  tho  iniud." 

t  She  allows  not  her  time  to  pass  by  icily  or  fool- 
ishly. She  does  not  spend  almost  her  whole  time, 
nor  waste  her  almost  every  hour  at  her  toilet,  or 
before  her  mirror,  arranging  the  assistants  of  her 
beauty,  or  adding  some  additional  charm  to  her 
personal  appearance.  No  :  her  time  is  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  her  mind,  and  in  gaining 
useful  information.  Years  roll  by  not  in  vain, 
but  each  one  finds  her  possessed  of  more  know- 
led^,  and  consequently  a  greater  acquisition  to 
society. 

It  is  the  paramount  duty,  and  should  be  the  pe- 
culiar and  assiduous  care  of  parents  and  others  to 
whom  the  bringing  up  of  females  is  intrusted,  to 
bestow  upon  them  a  good  education  ;  for  that  is 
tke  basis  on  which  the  superstructure  of  their  mo- 
rals is  to  be  raised,  and  which  is  to  teach  their 
•'  young  ideas  how  to  shoot." 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  person  is  more  attended  to  than  the 
embellishment  of  the  miid,  as  if  the  latter  were  of 
minor  importance.     Mothers  too  often  fall  into  the 


^ 'J ' V  delusive  opinion,  that  if  their  daughters  excel  in 
'what   is  denominated  the  beau  mo?/rfe,  they  are 
■ufRciently  educated.     They  either  forget,  or  give 
'    ;  themselves  no  trouble  about  reflecting,  that  the  time 
'   .  will  come  when  it  would  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
r^;  :«treme  for  their  daughters  to  join  in  the  circles, 
'■'4'  and  partake  of  the  amusements  of  the  young,  gay, 
■y  .and  fashionable — when  they  will  have  to  lay  aside 
■■^  'tha  sports  and  pastimes  of  youth,  for  the  graver 
duties  of  domestic  avocations — when  the  gaudy 
dresa  of  the  youthful  maiden  must  be  exclianged 
for  the  plain  and  becoming  garment  of  the  matron. 
It  is  by  no  means  reprehensible  in  mothers  to  en- 
deavor to  bestow  some  accomplishments  on  their 
daughters,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  join  in  the  plea- 
aures  of  youth ;  but  to  attend  to  this  exclusively, 
and  neglect  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
their  ininds,  is  highly  culpable  ;  besides,  it  is  a  dc- 
"iraliction  from  their  auty. 

That  selfish  opinion  which  too  often  exists  in 
the  boioms  of  individuals  should  be  discarded,  of 
^ttdnking  that  a  limited  and  circumscribed  educa- 
tion is  sufficient  for  females — that  the  mere  out- 
lines will  suffice  for  them— that  to  know  how  to 
raad  and  write,  with  a  little  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, is  all  that  is  requisite— that  they  have  not 
'^^'  half  80  much  need  of  learning  as  their  opposite  sex, 
Ucause  tliey  are  not  destined  to  such  aq  active 


MV 


lili. 


part  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  nor  in  the  framing 
or  regulating  of  laws  for  the  government  of  na- 
tions— that  they  have  no  occasion  to  meddle  with 
or  be  concerned  in  any  of  the  public  affairs  of  life 
— and  consequently  a  superficial  education  is  not 
necessary.  But  this  is  an  error.  Females  must 
be  educated.  Yours,  &c., 

Emma  Embvrv. 

{From  th^i  Nevj  Moral  World.) 

ESSAY  ON  SOCiETY. 

•    No.  1.  • 

"  .Society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  Govftrnraonl  by  oar 
weaknesseii." 

The  various  wants  that  man  in  his  primeval 
state  experienced,  must  have  led  him  to  seek  the 
help  and  intercourse  of  his  species.  So  early 
must  he  have  perceived  tho  advantages  of  union 
tliat,  in  the  attainment  of  his  every-day  necessities 
he  would  be  induced  to  lend  his  labor  (as  it  were) 
to  others,  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in. 
return.  From  this  cause,  and  in  this  manner,  did 
what  we  term  "  Society"  originate. 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  one  indi- 
vidual forming  a  social  compact  with  others,  was 
evidently  to  supply  those  wants  which  alone  ho 
found  himself  incapable  of  securing,  which  is.  in 
other  words,  to  increase  his  means  of  enjoyment. 
This,  then,  being  the  legitimate  object  of  every 
state  of  society,  the  merits  pertaining  to  any  sys- 
tem can  only  be  tested  by  the  amount  of  happiness 
that  is  thereby  imparted  to  its  constituent  mem- 
bers, individually  and  collectively.  "  The  great- 
est number"  is  a  principle  that  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  by  any  individual  who  may  examine  the 
several  social  states  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  established  or  projected.  Every  society  is 
good,  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  happiness  of  its 
members,  and  thus  far  it  demands  the  support  of 
every  human  being.  On  the  other  hand,  wherein 
any  society  fails  to  produce  the  object  for  which  it 
was  established,  it  is  bad  ;  and  it  becomes  thejduty 
of  all  to  aid  in  the  correction  of  its  abuses,  and  the 
introduction  of  those  measures  which  shall  more 
effectually  secure  the  general  happiness. 

Society  was  necessarily  established  upon  the 
principle  that  each  member  should  concede  or 
give  up  a  certain  amount  of  his  individual  liberty, 
that  the  general  good  might  thereby  be  increased. 
This  may  be  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  less  one  than  that 
of  allowing  each  individual  to  act  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations, 
regardless  of  the  good  of  others ;  and^  therefore, 
upon  the  common  principles  of  justice  or  utility,  it 
was  chosen  in  preference.  As  the  curtailment  of 
individual  liberty  is  an  evil,  society  Iwomes  wore 
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The  mechanic  would  be  the  artist  whose  skil- 
ful and  scientific  inventions  would  put  to  shame 
the  productions  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Brery  workingman  would  be  a  nobleman,  and 
the  nobleman  would  he  the  workingman.  Nay, 
under  these  apostolical  arrangements,  the  whole  of 
the  fraternity  would  be  an  highly  educated,  duly 
refined,  incalculably  useful,  benevolently  disposed 
people,  who  would** apply  all  that  is  great  in  sci- 
ence, all  that  is  refined  in  nature,  and  all  that  ad- 
ministers assistance  in  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  labor  of  man,  and  increasing  the 
means  of  enjoyment  to  all,  and  make  labor  delight- 
ful instead  of  irksome,  interesting  instead  of  mono- 
tonous, and  pleasurable  instead  of  painful. 

Secondly — incentives  to  activity  and  industry 
would  arise  from  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  labour. 

In  a  well  organised  community,  where  all  were 
actual  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  none 
would  be  called  upon  to  labor  excessively  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  enjoyment.  Each 
would  labor  for  all,  and  all  for  each. 

There  would  be  no  kings  to  lord  it  over  their 
heritage,  no  man-killing  hero  to  drag  them  from 
their  lawful  pursuits,  nor  entice  them  into  the  guilt 
of  helpless  children  deprived,  weeping  widows  be- 
reaved, and  thousands  slain. 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  two-faced  politi- 
cians, or  recreant  Legislatures  to  extort  from  them 
the  labor  of  their  hands  in  the  name  of  taxation. 
There  would  be  no  relentless  landlords  to  extract 
frem  them  the  fruits  of  industry  in  the  shape  of 
rent*,  nor  oppress  them  with  distressing  warrants. 

There  would  be  no  licensed  corporation  to  tax 
the  light  they  burn,  the  fire  they  consume,  the 
bed  on  which  they  sleep,  the  house  in  which  they 
lire,  the  stone  on  which  they  walk,  the  street  they 
cross. 

There  would  be  no  pluralist  to  inveigle,  no 
lawyer  to  swindle,  no  soldier  to  destroy,  the  fruits 
of  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

There  would  be  no  Wall  street  broker  to  push 
his  oppressive  personage,  no  retailer  with  his  lu- 
crative profits,  nor  to  receive  the  scanty  pittance 
•f  the  laborious  but  penurious  man,  who  being 
Mlicitous  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence  for  himself 


and  family,  is  compelled  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  to  submit  to  the  tributary 
authority  of  his  merciless  conquerors  who  are  con- 
stantly sending  his  harvest  of  cloth,  cattle,  and. all 
kinds  of  productions  to  foreign  lands  and  distant 
markets.  But  on  the  very  spot  where  labor  was 
bestowed,  fruits  would  be  enjoyed,  or  if  these  fruits 
were  sent  to  distant  communities,  labor  would  be 
the  vaUie  of  labor,  wealth  would  be  the  measure 
of  wealth,  and  enjoyment  would  be  exchanged  for 
enjoyment,  without  fraud,  competition,  or  dimi- 
nution, and  therefore  they  would  delight  in  in- 
dustry. 

A  third  inducement  to  labor  would  grow  out  of 
every  branch  of  industry,  being  rendered  as  varia- 
ble, interesting  and  delightful  as  a  well  educated 
mind  and  scientific  improvement  could  possibly 
render  them.  The  laborer  would  be  surrounded 
J  with  all  that  could  administer  to  his  gratification, 
and  exalt  industry,  and  the  capabilities  for  produc- 
ing in  his  estimation. 

Their  workshops  should  be  well  ventilated, 
lofty,  and  well-furnished  with  tools  adapted  for  the 
branch  of  mechanism  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  in  no  case  would  the  operator  be  com- 
pelled by  the  taskmaster's  lash,  the  governmental 
tax,  nor  the  landlord's  warrant,  to  continue  Jiis  ex- 
ertions after  he  feels  the  pressure  of  fatigue,  conse- 
quently it  is  not  rational  to  conclude  that  idleness 
would  be  the  characteristic  of  any. 

A  fourth  incentive  to  industry  and  preventive 
to  idleness  would  spring  from  the  children  of  the 
community  being  trained  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  educated  to  regard  with  the  utmost  respect  all 
exertion  which  has  for  its  object  the  production  of 
mental  and  physical  happiness.  They  would,  by 
employment  suited  to  their  capacities,  have  given 
them  an  habitual  love  and  taste  for  industrious 
pursuits  and  operations. 

Such  a  people,  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
could  not  be  either  idle,  ignorant,  immoral,  nor 
mercenary ;  it  is  only  ignorance  leading  to  unnatu- 
ral institutions  and  arrangements  w|iich  produces 
the  vices  and  immoralities,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils,  afflictions,  and  disasters 
under  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  labor 
ing.  M 
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Let  us,  therefore,  lend  a  listening  ear  to  the 
Toice  of  science  and  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature. 

Let  us  make  haste  to  do  away  with  the  irration- 
al notion  of  the  popular  mind,  which  leads  the 
people  to  conclude  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
taught  principles  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  happiness  and  well  being  of  man,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  human  family. 

They  would  become  a  people  removed  from 
superstition  and  devoted  to  realities,  they  would 
be  saved  from  mendicity,  and  beg  of  no  one.  They 
would  be  saved  from  truckling,  and  be  under  no 
inducements  to  flatter ;  and  although  they  would 
be  dead  to  this  unfriendly  world,  they  would  not 
•xchange  that  epitaph  for  all  the  inflated  life  of  all 
the  diluted  sophisms,  and  poisoned  artificial  de- 
ceptions of  this  old  immoral  world,  with  all  its 
fleeting  joys,  artificial  toys,  and  viciating  pursuits. 
Let  us,  therefore,  hasten  to  the  adoption  of 'the 
christian  arrangements  of  the  Millennial  world, 
which  would  create,  not  a  doubtful  and  distant 
heaven,  but  a  state  of  present  enjoyment — not 
merely  a  land  of  Canaan,  but  a  Iiappy  Eden  of 
social  joys.  E.  D. 


THE  NATURE  AND  TENDENCY  OF 
COMPETITIVE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Tell  us,  ye  moralists  and  teachers  of  the  world, 
what  has  been  the  eflect,  and  to  what  has  your 
instructions  tended.  Is  there  a  man  in  our  city 
suflieiently  daring  to  give  us  a  graphical  de- 
scription of  the  guilty  realities  and  vicious  conse- 
quences of  the  present  organization  of  society; 
which  organization  is  the  cause  of  your  mistaken 
piety  and  neathenish  notions.  We  liere  see  groups 
of  demons  in  human  shape  making  it  their  lead- 
ing and  public  profession  to  teach  crime  ;  initia- 
ting the  young  in  the  science  of  guilt,  and  encour- 
aging their  youthful  steps  in  the  high  road  to  de- 
gradation, ignorance,  and  superstition. 

We  have  thousands. of  wretched  females  lead- 
in|r  ipiorant  victims  through  the  fearful  array  of 
misery,  remorse,  and  all  the  spectres  of  disease. 

We  have  theatres  and  temples  in  abundance, 
with  a  numerous  priesthood  and  sainted  host  who 
spend  their  time  in  dreams,  visions,  and  expound- 
ing a  heathen  theology,  pandering  to  impurity, 
and  offering  on  the  altar  of  self-mterest,  or  the 
•hrine  of  sensuality,  the  young  and  the  rising  ^- 
atratioB,  immolating  the  many  to  the*  artificial 


good  of  the  few,  and  constantly  making  to  them- 
selves friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 

To  those  places  of  rendezvous  there  must  be 
splendid  jwrticos,  on  the  entrance  of  which  there 
should  be  inscribed  The  way  to  animalization, 
and  on  the  foreheads  of  those  who  enter  should  be 
written,  The  man  fallen  to  an  animal.  The 
gospel  of  the  dark  ages  is  preached  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  soul  who  came  in  the  guise  of  an- 
gels of  light,  exerting  the  power  obtained  by  long 
established  custom  and  usage,  to  despatch  their 
myriads  of  messengers  in  every  direction  to  pad- 
lock the  lips  of  those  who  dare  be  suflieiently  ho- 
nest to  proclaim  the  truth. 

There  are  also  gorgeous  palaces  in  which  death 
and  disease  are  holding  their  courts  ;  dealing  out 
their  sentence  of  ruin  and  destruction  to  those  who 
are  born  blind,  and  who  are  kept  in  Egyptian 
darkness  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

There  are  swarms  of  Christian  infidels  moot- 
ing the  heavens  and  expounding  what  they  do 
not  understand  ;  and  gaping  crowds  admiring  the 
skill  by  which  they  are  blindfolded  and  made  a 
prey  for  others  to  feed  upon. 

Temples  for  God  and  jails  for  convicts  are  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  producing  their  usual 
conset|uences. 

There  are  thousands  of  splendid  palaces  in 
wh:  jh  :aleness  sits  enthroned  and  enamelled  with 
decorated  diamonds,  precious  stones  and  jewels  of 
the  choicest  description,  and  arranged  with  ex- 
(^uisite  and  fantastical  taste.  And  yet  we  are  met 
at  every  corner  of  the  street  with  the  care-worn 
visage,  squalid  poverty,  and  pining;  want,  and  over 
the  whole  we  throw  an  incompassionate  net-work 
of  satonical  influence  guarded  by  the  sword  of 
State.  And  to  complete  the  picture,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  professing  Christians  who  pass  by  with- 
out a  look,  or  if  they  bestow  a  glance,  it  is  with  a 
morbid  complacency,  and  often  admire  the  hand 
which  they  say  has  formed  the  superstructure,  and 
assert  that  "  God  orders  all  things  as  they  are,  and 
controls  all  the  aflairs  of  men."  And  thus  they 
unite  with  Hobbes,  Voltaire,  John  Calvin,  and  the 
Predestinariaiis,  to  hammer  out  the  clay  chain  by 
which  they  hang  sin  and  the  present  arrangements 
of  society  on  the  back  of  God  with  all  their  bane- 
ful consequences  and  damning  influences. 

Verily  their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  deceit 
is  under  their  tongue,  and  their  most  devotional 
doctrine  is  the  poison  of  asps.  They  are  like  a 
whitened  sepulchre  washed  and  garnished  without, 
but  within  full  of  dead  men's  k>nes  and  all  un- 
cleanness,  and  verily  they  have  their  roiward,  for 
one  part  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  surrounded 
with  superfluity  and  superabundant  wealth,  which 
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with  the  consequent  honors  and  applause  they 
bring,  fills  the'minds  of  their  possessors  with  aro- 

Sailt  and  magifitratical  notions  which  lead  them  to 
ogmatise  and  lord  it  over  their  fellows ;  while  the 
other  part  of  the  people  are  oppressed  with  squal- 
lid  poverty,  oppressive  influences,  and  damning 
consequences.  This  being  done,  we  tmblazon 
our  wonderfu.  achievements  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  speak  in  eulo- 
fizmg  words  of  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  who 
nave  made  such  wise  laws,  by  which  they  have 
put  their  legal  hands  in  the  [)ocket  of  the  working- 
man,  and  extracted  from  him  the  fruits  of  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.     "  Hoto  well  the  system  works" 
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PROVERBS. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  wrote  a  volume 
of  proverbs  on  art,  science,  and  religion  ;  we  have 
after  deliberation,  determined  to  give  a  few 
quotations  from  this  volame  to  our  readers,  hop- 
ing they  will  excite  to  study  and  the  exercise  of 
mind.  B.  D. 

Human  nature  should  be  restrained  because  of 
its  susceptibility  to  dignity. 

The  munificence  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  she  has  adapted  her  laws  to  the  beings  she  has 
created. 

A  community  of  common-property  may  read- 
ily exist  without  violating  individual  rights. 

Industrial  pursuits  are  incomparably  more  im- 
portant to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  political 
partyism ;  yet  while  the  former  has  been  neglect- 
ed, the  latter  has  been  attended  to. 

The  combat  of  our  fathers  has  been  for  secta- 
riatiism  and  political  liberty.  Let  ours  be  for  be* 
utvolence  and  univei-sal  charity. 

Through  deep  study,  finance  has  become  a  sci- 
ence, and  men  have  become  money-getters  instead 
of  property  makers. 

SOCIALISM  IN  AMERICA. 

9ivm  the  New  Moral  World,  an  English  papar.of  Sept.  19, 1840. 

Ne\D  York,  U.  States,  Aug.  16,  1840. 
Six — ^The  standard  of  Socialbm  has  at  length 
)»een  unfurled  in  this  city,  by  an  organized  band 
of  the  disciples  of  truth.  Although  beset  on  the 
otie  hand  by  the  intolerance  of  Sectarianism,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  bitterness  of  political  partizan- 
ship^  we  yet  press  onward  in  the  battle  of  justice 
against  oppression ;  of  intelligence  against  the 
saiMryproducing  errors  of  society ;  and,  without 
tiring  in  the  field  of  human  improvement,  labor 
inccsiiantly  in  the  promulgation  of  those  principles 
which  aro  alc^e  calculated   to  establish  social 
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equality,  liberty,  and  independence  ;  blessing,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which  this  Republic  is  justly 
celebrated.  .  ^ 

Witliin  the  last  month  we  have  commenced 
practical  operations,  not  upon  the  land,  but  by  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Means 
now  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Society  for  Human  Im- 
provement." The  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  employed  by  the  Presby- 
terians as  a  preacher  and  public  writer  who  kindly 
offered  his  services  gratuitously.  Our  hall  is  cer- 
tainly small  for  a  city  of  the  extent  of  New  York 
but  very  beautiful,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the 
requisites  for  an  institution  of  the  kind.  Phreno- 
logical and  anatomical  figures,  busts,  masks,  and 
drawings,  with  a  variety  of  well  executed  paint- 
ings— portrait,  landscape,  and  architectural — hang 
around  on  the  walls  and  occupy  stands  in  difi"er- 
ent  parts  of  the  room.  The  light  is  tempered  and 
varied  by  blinds  of  oriental  designs,  in  the  bright- 
est colors.  The  appearance,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
told,  strongly  reminds  those  who  have  seen  both 
places,  of  the  Salford  Institution,  and  is  granted  by 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Phrenological 
Society  here,  without  cost  or  charge,  a  double  ad- 
vantage, as  we  are  as  yet  very  poor,  and  it  is  in  a 
most  central  situation,  corner  of  Chambers  street 
and  Broadway. 

We  advertise  our  proceedings  in  the  newspa- 
pers a  week  previous  to  their  occurrence.  We  in- 
vite all  to  come  and  partake  of  the  bread  of  life, 
without  money  and  withoat  price  ;  and  it  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  gratifying  to  you  to  learn,  that 
onr  room  has  been  well  filled  ever  since  our  se- 
cond or  third  Sunday  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  if 
we  go  on  increasing  in  our  audiences,  as  we  have 
done,  we  shall  very  soon  have  to  remove  to  a  much 
larger  room.  For  the  convenifince  of  those  wl)o 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  our  fire  from  the  citadel, 
we  purpose  furnishing  ourselves  with  some  porta- 
ble ammunition  in  the  shape  of  "Outlines," 
"  Tracts,"  &-C.  Armed  with  these,  we  mean  to 
sally  out  and  make  such  inroads  in  the  enemy's 
position  as  our  small  numbers  and  deficient  means 
render  practicable.  But  under  the  best  aspect  iii 
which  we  can  contemplate  our  present  resources 
and  prospects,  we  feel  vastly  inadequate,  to  the 
achievement,  awaiting  the  united  emrt  of  those 
who  have  arrayed  themselves  under  "  truth's 
bright  banner,"  in  all  countries;  andj  under  this 
consciousness  of  our  inefficiency,  singly,  to  effect 
the  frtteraization  of  the  scattered  and  conflicting 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  determined  no  long- 
er than  is  necessary  to  remain  an  isolated  body, 
under  the  designation  of  the  "Universal  Improve- 
ment Society,"  but.  if  practicable,  to  become  a 
Central  (for  Amerioa)  Branch  of  the  "  Unirersal 
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Community  Society  of  Rational  Religionists."  ^  To 
effect  this,  the  mail  whick  conveys  this  across  the 
Atlantic  also  carries  a  communication  from  our 
committee  of  management  to  the  Central  Board, 
asking  for  instructions,  with  a  requisition  from  the 
members  for  a  charter. 

I  am,  Sir,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  re- 
demption, your  friend  and  brother, 

Bkn/amin  Timms,  Cor.  Sec. 


MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

(From  Browning^!  '•  Hiiitpry  of  tho  Huguenots.') 

[Would  that  such  sentiments  as  the  following 
were  more  generally  kept  in  mind.] 

Ill  the  vast  range  of  subjects  for  tho  pen  of  ihe 
historian,  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents  it- 
self in  the  violent  disputes  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  occurred  among  the  public  teachers  of  re- 
ligion. Their  conflicting  opinions  have  produced 
•nccts  of  such  magnitude,  that  centuries  have 
rolled  away  while  they  are  still  in  operation.  The 
partizans  of  opposite  systems  have  considered  it 
their  duty  to  condemn,  often  to  misrepresent,  each 
other ;  strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  call  the 
public  feelings  into  action,  and  a  difference  which 
ought  to  have  been  settled  in  a  cloisterer  a  consis- 
tory has  generally  ended  in  the  desolation  of  a 
kingdom.  The  more,  therefore,  we  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  our  information  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, we  stiall  be  the  more  inclined  to  cultivate  that 
enlightened  humanity  which  inculcates  indulgent 
sentiments  towards  every  creed.  Such,  at  least, 
will  be  the  consequence  with  all  reflecting  minds. 

[The  following  extracts  give  a  terrible  account 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre  at  Paris,  when  Pro- 
testants wera  murdered  by  kingly  law,  because  they 
thought  fit  to  worship  God  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Roman  Catholics,  their  persecutors.  We 
caniiot  too  often  remind  our  fellow-countrymen, 
that  death  was  thought  too  slight  a  punishment,  in 
former  times,  for  those  professing  the  creed  which 
they  now  profess  ;  such  a  circumstance  ought  to 
sujnnesttp,  their,  minds,  at  least,  a.  toleration  of  So- 
cialiHi),jf|hey.do  not  happen  to  approve  of  it.] 

Th«  rl^guig  of  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxer- 
rois  wivi  lUMwered  by  the  bells  of  all  the  churches, 
and  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  different  parts. 
Parts  resoanded  with  cries  and  bowlings,  which 
brought  the  defencel^s  people  out  of  their  dwel- 
ling8,'not  only  unarmed,  but  half  naked.  Some 
tried  to  gain  Coligny's  house,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining protection,  but  the  companies  of  guards 
quiSltlf  ^«s{i&t<ih6d  th^tn :  the  Lbtivre  seemed  to 
holdout  a  refuge ;  but  they  were  driven  away  by 
mea  armed  with  spears  and  musketry.    Escape 


was  almost  impossible;  the  numerous  lights  placed 
in  the  windows  deprived  them  of  the  shelter  which 
the  darkness  would  have  afforded  them ;  and  pa- 
trols traversed  the  streets  in  all  directions,  killing 
every  one  they  met.  From  the  streets  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  houses ;  they  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition.  A 
white  cross  had  been  put  in  their  hats  to  distin- 
guisk  the  Catholics ;  and  some  priests,  holding  a 
crucifix  ifi  one. hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
preceded  the  murderers,  and  encouraged  them  in 
God's  name  to  spare  neither  relatives  nor  friends. 
When  the  daylight  appeared,  Paris  exhibited  a 
most  appalling  spectacle  of  slaug^hter ;  the  headless 
bodies  w^re  falling  from  the  windows ;  the  gate- 
ways were  blocked  up  with  dead  and  dying,  and 
the  streets  were  filled  with  carcasses  which  were 
drawn  on  the  pavement  to  the  river. 

Even  the  Louvre  became  the  scene  of  great  car- 
nage :  the  guards  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
line,  and  the  unfortunate  Huguenots  who  were  in 
that  place  were  called  out  one  after  another,  and 
killed  with  the  soldiers  halberts.  Most  of  them 
died  without  complaining,  or  even  speaking ; 
others  appealed  to  the  public  faith  and  the  sacred 
promise  of  the  king,  "  Great  God,"  said  they, 
"  be  the  defence  of  the  oppressed.  Just  Judge  ! 
avenge  this  perfidy.  Some  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre's servants,  who  lived  in  the  palace,  were 
killed  in  bed  with  their  wives. 

Tavannes,  Guise,  Montponsieur,  and  Angou- 
leme  rode  through  the  streets,  encouraging  the 
murderers  ;  Guise  told  them  that  it  was  the  king's 
wish  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  very  last  of 
the  heretics,  and  crush  the  race  of  vipers.  Ta- 
vennes  ferociously  exclaimed,  "  Blood !  blood ! 
The  doctors  tell  us  that  bleeding  is  as  beneficial 
in  August  as  in  May."  These  exhortations  were 
not  lost  upon  an  enraged  multitude,  and  the  dif- 
ferent companies  emulated  each  other  in  atrocity. 

,  a  goldsmith,  boasted  of  having  killed  400 

people  with  his  own  hands.     ••*••• 

I  remained  alone  dressing  myself  in  my  cham- 
ber, where  a  few  minuted  after  I  obstrved  my.host 
enter,  pale  and  in  aonsternation.  He  wasof  the  pro- 
scribea  religion,  and,  having  heard  what  was  tht 
matter,  he  had  decided  on  going  to  mass  to  save  his 
life,  and  preserve  his  house  fsom  plunder.  Ho  came 
to  persuade  me  to  the  same,  and  to  take  nie  wiA 
him.  I  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  him.  I  resolTed  -  * 
on  attetbpting  to  get  to  the  collage  of  Burgundy, 
where  I  studied,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  t 
the  house  where  I  lived  from  that  college,  which 
mode  my  attempt  very  dangerous.  I  put  on  m^ 
scholar's  gown,  and  taking  a  pair  of  lorge  PrayB^! 
books  uBosr  my  arm,  I  went  down  stairs.  1  was 
seized  with  horror  as  I  went  into  the  street  at  see* 
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ing  the  furious  men  running  in  every  direction, 
breaking  open  the  houses  una  calling  out,  "  Kill ! 
massacre  the  Huguenots  !"  and  the  blood  which  I 
saw  shed  before  my  eyes  redoubled  my  fright :  I 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  stopped  me :  I 
was  questioned  ;  they  began  to  ill-treat  me,  when 
the  books  which  I  carried  were  discovered,  happi- 
ly for  me,  and  served  me  for  a  passport.  Twice  I 
fell  into  the  same  danger,  from  which  I  was  deliv- 
ered with  the  same  good  fortune.  At  length  I  ar- 
rived at  the  college  of  Burgundy  :  a  still  greater 
danger  awaited  me  there.  The  porter  having 
twice  refused  me  admittance,  I  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruffians, 
vhose  numbers  kept  increasing,  and  who  eagerly 
sought  for  their  prey ;  when  I  thought  of  asking 
for  the  principal  of  the  college,  named  Defaye,  a 
worthy  man,  and  who  tenderly  loved  me.  The 
porter,  gained  by  some  small  pieces  of  money 
which  I  ptit  into  his  hand,  did  not  refuse  to  fetch 
him.  This  good  man  took  me  to  his  chamber, 
wh^re  two  inhuman  priests,  whom  I  heard  talk  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  tried  to  snatch  me  from  his 
hands,  to  tear  me  to  pieces,  saying  that  the  order 
was  to  kill  even  the  infants  at  the  breast.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  lead  me  with  great  secre- 
cy to  a  ren|ote  closet,  where  he  locked  me  in.  I 
remained  there  three  wViole  days,  uncertain  of  my 
fate,  and  receiving  no  assistance,  but  from  a  ^er- 
rant of  this  charitable  man,  who  came  frum  time 
to  time  and  brought  me  something  to  lire  upon. 

A  TURKISH  APARTMENT. 

(From  MiH  Parduo'i  "  Beauties  of  the  Bosphorun.") 

"  The  moTeablea  were  prodigally  rich  ; 
.  Sofas  UwaM  half  a  tin  to  sit  upon, 
So  costly  were  they  ;  carpets  every  stitch 
,  Of  workmanship  so  rare,  that  mide  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o'er  th*m  like  a  golden  Bsh." 

Btron. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  cleanliness  of 
a  Turkish  harem,  save  its  order  ;  not  a  grain  of 
dust,  not  a  footmark  sullies  the  surface  of  the  In- 
dian matting  that  covers  the  large  halls  whence 
the  several  apartments  branch  off  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  while  the  farniture  of  the  rooms  themselves 
is  always  fresh,  and  scrupulously  arranged.  The 
ceiling*  are  elaborately  ornamented ;  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  where  the  apartments  are  of 
great  size,  a  curtain  of  tapestry  is  frequently  used 
as  a  means  of  reducing  their  extent.  The  win- 
dows are  always  closely  set  together,  and  very  nu- 
merous ;  and  where  the  room  chances  to  be  situa- 
ted in  an  angle  of  the  building,  the  three  uncon- 
nected sides  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
lantern. 


At  the  lower  end  of  each  apartment  are  closets 
for  the  reception  of  the  bedding  (for  none  are  ap- 
propriated exclusively  as  sleeping  chambers),  and 
the  slaves  of  the  household  no  sooner  ascertain 
that  the  visiter  has  risen,  than  half  a  dozen  of 
them  commence  removing  every  vestige  of  the 
couch,  and  depositing  within  the  closet  mattresses 
of  embroidered  satin,  the  sheet  of  gauze,  or  worked 
muslin,  the  half-dozen  pillows  of  brocaded  silk, 
and  the  wadded  coverlets,  rich  with  silver  fringe, 
and  gay  with  party-colored  needle-work,  which 
have  formed  the  bed.  A  low  sofa  or  divan  runs 
round  the  other  three  sides  of  the  apartment,  lux- 
uriously supplied  with  cushions,  and  richly  co- 
vered with  cut  velvet  or  embroidered  satin  ;  and 
the  floor  is  invariably  spread  with  soft  and  hand- 
some carpets. 

It  is  an  amusing  fact,  that  an  idea  of  improprie- 
ty is  attached  by  Europeans  who  have  never  visi- 
ted the  East,  to  the  very  name  of  a  harem  ;  while 
it  is  not  less  laughable,  that  they  can  never  give  a 
reason  for  the  prejudice. 

How  Holland  was  Formed. — The  manner 
in  which  the  country  has  been  rendered  habitable 
to  human  beinofs  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
facts  in  physical  geography.  The  whole  of  the 
territory  from  the  Texel  on  the  north  to  pretty 
nearly  Calais  on  the  south,  comprehending  a  large 
part  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  part  of  France, 
is  in  almost  all  parts  perfectly  level,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  indebted  to  art,  would  have  been  a  gene- 
ral marsh,  or  included  within  the  influence  of  the 
sea.  On  looking  at  this  extensive  territory,  and 
then  proceeding  inland  to  the  higher  regions  of 
Germany,  the  conclusion  naturally  arises,  that  the 
whole  of  the  low  countries  are  simply  an  alluvial 
deposit,  washed  from  the  alpine  regions  of  the  in- 
terior. The  land  everywhere,  on  being  dug,  is 
sand  or  clay.  You  may  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
and  never  see  a  stone.  At  this  hour  land  is  form- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  by  a  very  obvious 
process.  The  waters  of  the  Rhine,  in  all  its 
branches,  are  very  muddy,  or  loaded  with  parti- 
cles of  clay  and  sand,  washed  from  the  upper  coun- 
try, and  these  are  carried  out  to  the  sea,  where 
they  are  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  forming  sand 
banks.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Maese,  long  sandy 
beaches  produced  in  this  manner  are  seen  at  cer- 
tain states  of  the  tide.  Already  they  exhibit  tufts 
of  hjerbage,  and  are  resorted  to  by  flocks  of  sea- 
birds  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  a  very 
little  trouble,  many  square  miles  of  new  land  might 
at  present  be  added  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  The 
exact  process  by  which  the  low  countries  have 
been  saved  from  the  sea  has  never  yet  been  fully 
detailed.    Nature  having  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
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duccd  an  alluvial  marsh,  a  certnin  degroe  of  art 
has  been  employed  to  raise  barriers  to  prevent  tho 
influx  of  the  sea ;  and  this  point  being  secured,  the 
next  step  has  been  to  drain  the  land,  piecemeal,  by 
pumping,  the  water  being  raised  so  as. to  flow  off" 
by  channels  into  the  sea  at  low  tide.  Much  stress 
is  usually  laid  by  writers  on  the  prodigious  trou- 
ble taken  by  the  Netherlands  to  keep  out  the  sea, 
by  means  of  artificial  bulwarks  along  the  coast.— 
But  on  thb  point  there  is  some  exaggeration,  and 
one  very  material  circumstance  is  entirely  omitted 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  only  at  certain  places  that 
great  exertions  are  made,  by  means  of  artificial 
dykes,  to  keep  out  the  sea.  Nature,  as  if  anxious 
to  save  the  country  from  tidal  inundation,  has  for 
centuries  been  energetically  working  to  increase 
the  magnitude  of  the  mounds  on  the  coast.  At  low 
water,  when  the  bare  beach  is  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winds  from  the  German  Ocean,  clouds 
of  sands  are  raised  into  the  air,  and  showered  down 
upon  the  country  for  at  least  a  mile  inland  ;  this 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  the  result  is,  that  along 
the  whole  Ime,  from  Haerlem  to  about  Dunkirk 
or  Calais,  the  coast  consists  of  sandy  mounds  or 
downs,  of  great  breadth,  partially  covered  with 
grass  and  heath,  but  unfit  for  pasturage  or  any 
other  purpose.  In  some  places  those  downs  look 
like  a  series  of  irregular  hills,  and  when  seen  from 
the  tops  of  the  steeples,  they  are  so  huge  as  to  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  sea.  The  traveller,  in  visiting 
them  from  the  plains,  all  at  once  ascends  into  a  re- 
gion of  desert  barrenness.  He  walks  on  and  on 
for  miles  in  a  wilderness  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  seen  in  Africa,  and  at  last  emerges  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  the  mode  of  creation  of  this  sin- 

?ular  kind  of  territory  is  at  once  conspicuous. 
ioose  particles  of  sand  are  blown  in  his  face  ;  and 
as  he  descends  to  the  shore,  he  sinks  to  the  ancle 
in  the  drifted  heaps.  In  some  parts  of  these  drea- 
ry solitudes,  the  sandy  soil  has  been  prevented  from 
rising  with  the  wind  and  injuring  the  fertile  coun- 
try by  being  sown  with  the  seeds  of  a  particular 
kind  of  benty  grass,  and  in  a  few  spots  fir-trees  have 
been  successfully  planted. — Chamhcr^s  Contiiien- 
tal  Tour. 


Statistics  op  Massachusktts. ^During  the 
year  1841,  13,148  persons  were  relieved  or  sup- 
ported by  the  public  charity  in  Massachusetts. 
8550  have  a  legal  settlement  in  the  state  ;  4393 
are  state  paupers ;  2560  of  them  foreigners,  most- 
ly from  England  and  Ireland ;  proportion  of  pau- 
pers made  so  by  intemperance  in  themselves  or 
others,  7243 ;  average  number  supported  in  tlie 
almshouse,  4029 ;  weekly  cost  of  support  in  alms- 
house-from  <y6  to  91  cents  each.  Value  of  labor 
perfonnod  by  paupers  in  almshouse,  $99,206 ;  net 


expense  of  supporting  and  relieving  paupers  paid 
by  counties,  J|27 1,448. 

[N.  B. — How  well  the  present  system  works. 
But  alas  !  what  expense  it  brings  to  the  oppressor 
and  misery  to  the  oppressed.  We  wonder  the  re- 
formers have  not  found  out  abetter  reform.]  E.  D. 

There  are  forty  insurance  companies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  capital  of  .$7,390,000.  The  total 
amount  of  premium  notes  on  hand  is  $2,458,328  ; 
whole  amount  of  fire  and  marine  risk,  $104,677,- 
135,  which  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  species  of  risks.  The  amount  of  fire  losses 
paid  the  last  year  is  |!l21,547  ;  and  of  marine 
$1,252,835.  The  largest  average  dividend  for 
five  years  paid  by  any  office  is  21  per  cent,  by  the 
Merchants'  Office  of  Boston  ;  then  follows  the 
Mechanics'  and  Bedford  Commercial  Offices,  of 
New  Bedford,  which  have  each  paid  over  18  per 
cent.  .,,-  •     ■ 

Reform  in  the  East. — The  Mahommedan 
religion  seems  everywhere  to  have  received  a 
blow  it  will  never  recover  ;  the  events  of  the  last 
half  century  have  all  gone  to  elevate  the  cross 
above  the  crescent.  The  more  sensible  Turk 
feels  this,  and  bows  with  lubmission.  Haughty 
intolerance  is  confined  to  the  lower  orders ;  and 
the  polished  conversation  and  manner  of  the 
Turkish  gentleman  would  form,  with  strangers,  a 
model  in  any  society.  Most  of  their  long  cherish- 
ed religious  prejudices  are  melting  away  before 
their  more  extended  communication  with  more 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world. —  Welhted'a 
City  of  the  Caliphs. 


Death  op  a  Brave  Man. — The  Courier  of 
yesterday  mentions  the  death,  at  Galveston  Island, 
Texas,  of  Olwyn  J.  Trask,  of  Gloucester,  Mass, 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  un- 
der the  following  circumstances,  as  we  learn  by 
letter  from  New  Orleans : 

"  I  called  on  General  Houston  yesterday  to  as-  ' 
certain  the  particulars  relative  to  Olwin  J.  Trask ; 
he  says  he  lies  dangerously  wounded  at  the  Fort 
at  Galveston  Island.  His  thigh  was  broken  in  a 
charge  made  by  80  of  our  cavalry  on  about  250 
Mexicans,  on  the  20th  April,  in  which  he  behaved 
roost  gallantly.  He  fell  from  his  horse  when  the 
ball  struck  him,  but  was  almost  instantly  seen 
again  supporting  himself  on  one  leg  by  his  horse, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  kill  the  man  that  shoit 
him.  This  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Aids  of 
Gen.  H.  then  present,  who  remarked  that  he  Waft 
in  a  position  to  see  the  whole  of  it.  He  said  that  af'  ■ 
ter  Olwyn  had  laid  the  man  dead  at  bis  feet,  he 
I  sprang  on  his  horse  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
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enemy's  cavalry,  (his  own  corps  having  retired,) 
and  immediately  urging  him  to  his  utmost  speed, 
cuttinc:  his  way  through  the  ranks,  and  brandish- 
ing his  sword  at  every  thing  that  opposed  him, 
when,  as  the  Aid  remarked,  they  seemed  to  open 
for  him  to  pass,  and  he  entered  the  camp  with  his 
leg  swinging  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock." 

N.  B.— The  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  Texas  was  a  bloody 
job,  producing  bloody  consequences,  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  God  contracts  all  the  atfairs  of  men.  al- 
though they  produce  such  disastrous  effects. — 
When  will  men  be  brought  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense  ?  E.  D. 


MoRRISOX,  THE  VkGETABLE   PiLL  MaRER. — 

Morrison  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris.  He  had 
realized  an  income  of  £7,000  a  year,  and  sported 
his  carriage  and  four  horses,  and  had  never  less 
than  six  rooms  opened  for  dinners  and  soirees. — 
He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  personal  appearance, 
quite  a  stiff  old  dandy.  The  Parisians  admire 
Morrison  very  much.  They  say  "  he  died  game," 
"  true  to  his  pills,"  and  "  if  he  deceived  others,  it 
was  because  he  deceived  himself."  During  his 
illness  he  took  box  after  box.  His  wife  knelt,  his 
brother  implored,  doctors  arrived,  but  in  vain — 
"  Mor*  pills,  more  pillf,  more  pills  he  cried — 
They  brought — he  took  them,  und — he  died." 


A  Thieves'  Soothsayer  in  Manchester. 
— The  public  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  much 
it  is  the  custom  in  Manchester  for  young  delin- 
quents, before  committing  any  offence,  to  consult 
some  dealer  in  the  ''  black  art"  as  to  the  chances 
nf  their  escape,  or  detection  and  punishment.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  practice  recently  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  youth  who,  being  apprehended  in 
the  act  of  committing  a  felony,  declared  that  it  was 
not  his  fault,  or  from  any  want  of  dexterity  on  his 
part,  that  he  had  been  apprehended,  but  that  it  was 
his  "fate  f  for  that  Alexander,  the  astrologer,  had 
predicted  that  he  (the  delinquent)  would  succeed 
in  three  thefts,  ana  be  taken  in  the  fourth  attempt, 
and  that  so  it  had  turned  out.  Alexander,  being 
immediately  apprehended  by  the  police,  was  found 
with  all  the  symbols  of  the  "  occult  science"  upon 
him ;  but  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  these,  and, 
from  defect  in  the  evidence  against  him,  he  was 
acquitted.  This  man,  who  is  held  in  great  reve- 
rence and  fear  by  the  young  thieves  in  Man- 
chester, is  about  60  yeiirs  of  age,  and  has  been  for 
maijiTi  years  one  of  tl)e^  greatest  pests  in  town,— 
Ntalt^s  juvenile  /delinquencies  in  Manchester.  , 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  scemfl  to  have  caught  a 
apark  from  the  anvil  of  the  energetic  '*  Corn>Law 
Rhymer."  >  , 

A  SONG  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

"Truly  it  u  a  fearful  thin;  that  an j  man,  or  Mt  vf  »•■, 
should  b«  allowed  to  atand  bet  wean  ua  aod  Ood'a  mereiM ;  way. 
log  to  us  and  to  God — *  Hitherto  ahull  ye  f  o,  and  b»  fkrUier ; 
and  here  shall  je  be  stayed,  for  our  unjuat  gain." — C»Uthitm 
on  the  Corti'Lawa. 

Who  mocks  the  poor  man's  sorrow  ? 

Who  bids  his  toil  be  vain  ? 
Who  heeds  not  that  he  writes  beneath 

Starvation's  grinding  chain ! 

Who,  who  averts  the  blessings  '' ' 

The  Lord  bestows  on  man  ? 
Who  placcth  aye  earth's  dearest  gifts 

Beneath  a  selfish  ban?  <    f,    ■ 

■      Earth's  earthy  lordlings  dare 
To  mock  their  fellow's  toil. — 
'        For  worms  like  thobe  alone  must  teem 
The  treasures  of  the  soil ! 

These  gods  of '*  brass  and  clay," 

The  creatures  of  an  hour, 
Oppose  unto  immortal  strength 

An  arm  of  mortal  power. 

How  long  shall  millions  groan 

That  gilded  grubs  may  shine  f 
How  long  shall  blood  and  tears  supply 
V,  V.        For  these  life'u  choicest  wine  ? 

In  vain  the  clods  "  drop  fatness, 
In  vain  Heaven's  bv<;ams  are  bright ; 

The  curse  of  gain  is  on  the  soil, 
A  foul  and  withering  blight ! 

The  voice  that  speaks  in  sadness. 

With  rage  shall  rend  the  air ; 
The  blasted  hopes  of  hearts  forlorn 

Shall  change  to  wild  despair. 

The  chain  that  binds  its  thousands 

By  truth  shall  shattered  be  ; 
The  will  of  an  insulted  racu 

Shall  set  its  captives  free. 
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"  I  am  a  Man,  and  deem  nothing  which  relates  to  a  Man  foreign  to  my  feelings." 
*' Plato  is  my  friend,  Soerates  is  my  friend,  but  Truth  is  more  my  friend." 
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THE  EXISTENCE  OF  MORAL  EVIL, 

AND  THE   INKLUEjNClO   OK  THOSK   CIRCJUMSTANCKS 

AVHICH  ARE  PLACED  WITHIN  THE 

CONTROL  OF  SOCIETY. 

Thk  ingenious  artificers,  to  whom  the  ancient  world 
was  indebted  for  the  blesiiings  of  Celestial  assistance, 
took  care  to  endow  their  pretended  Deities  with  at- 
tributes congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  l^evotees  ;  they 
were  also  allowed  to  obey  the  sanit-  infhiences,  to  feel 
influenced  by  the  .same  passions,  to  endure  the  same 
trials  and  vexations,  to  engage  in  the  same  outrages, 
cabals,  and  hotilities,  and  when  (onllicting  tribes 
came  to  be  united,  either  by  conquest  or  alliance, 
their  Gods  were  permitted  to  share  the  advantage, 
ceased  tneir  dissention,  formed  the  .same  friendly 
union,  and  cordially  partook  amongst  them  the  invo- 
cations, the  ho.samiahs,  and  the  smoke.  What,  upon 
such  occasions,  became  of  the  costly  oHerings,  the 
gold  and  precious  stones,  is  a  mystery  1  have  not 
yet  obtained  permission  to  reveal. 

The  residence  of  thb  Gods  varied  its  locality,  also, 
with  the  changing  condition  of  society-  At  first,  it 
was  in  desert  islands,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  forests, 
in  caverns,  grottoes,  and  consecrated  groves  ;  then 
in  magnificent  temples,  seated  upon  lofty  hills  ;  then 
upon  mountain  tops 

"  The  Thunderer's  sat,  whore  high  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hinidrcd  heads  in  heaven,  iuid  props  tlie  clouds." 

Their  next  remove  was  into  the  "  Starry  Regions," 
(where  several  of  them  had  worlds  of  their  own,) 
from  whence,  "  in  Rouie's  best  days,"  a  large  covey 
of  them  again  descended,  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  were,  by  the  piety  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  his  devout  assistants,  converted,  at  last, 
into  Ctiristian  Saints,  or,  at  least,  baptised  with  their 
names. 

During  these  vicissitudes,  it  was  obvious  to  many, 
who  wished  to  profit  by  the  discovery,  that  the  glory 
of  the  immortal  phamtoms  was  promoted  much  faster 
by  the  prompt  acquiesence  of  credulity,  than  by  the 
slow  and  cautious  determination  of  reason,  and  they 
exercised  no  small  ability  to  bring  the  latter  quality 
into  contempt  and  disuse. 

They  began  by  filling  the  minds  of  children  with 
superstitious  terrors ;  incongruous  notions  were  next 


instilled,  which  contradicted  the  evidence  of  all  their 
senses  ;  these  notious  were  enjoined  as  matters  of  be- 
lief;  absurd   ceremonies,  expensive  and   unnatural 
rites   established  upon  such  creeds  as  divine  ordi- 
nances, were  then  enforced  as  indispensable  duties ; 
neglect  of  these   duties   never  failed  to  incur  some 
grievous  calamity,  either  public  or  private,  unless  di- 
vine wrath  could  be  averted  by  a  costly  atonement 
made  through  the  agency  of  the  Priests.     By  such 
artful   contrivances   (which   were   countenanced  by 
those  whom  the  ignorant  multitude  held  in  respect 
and  veneration)   the  human  mind  was   rendered  so 
imbecile  that  no  tiction  was  too  gross  for  belief — no 
conduct  too  revolting  for  practice ;  faith  was  substi- 
tuted for  righteousness — children  were  sacrificed  for 
the  offences  of  their  parents,  and  nations  for  the  sins 
of  their  rulers  :    in  a  word,  credulity  prevailed,  and 
reason  was  extinguished  by  the  fogs  of  superstition. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  efficient  agents 
in  establishing  this  system  of  delusion  were  not  the 
dignified  Exarchs  and  High-Priests,  who  rolled  about 
in  sacredotal  pomp  to  dazzle  and  stupify  the  vulgar, 
but  men  of  humble  pretensions  and  modest  demeanor, 
who  mixed  familiarly  with  the  people,  shared  their 
sympathies  and  feelings,  amused  the  youngsters  with 
fables  of  apparitions,  and  tales  of  miraculous  favors, 
toyed   with  the  virgins,  gossipped  with  the  wives 
about  the   adventures  of  Venus,  Leda  and  lo,  got 
tipsy  and  gamed  with  the  husbands,  and  having  in- 
.sensibly  led  them  into  vice  and  profligacy,  turned 
suddenly  round,  r^ented  bitterly,  shaved  their  heads 
an-i   put   on   sack-cloth ;    and   thus   obtained,   after 
death,  rank  among  the  demi-gods,  or  a  crown  of  im- 
mortal  glory.     Their  old  dissolute  associates  were 
sometimes  so  much  edified  by  these  pious  examples 
as  to  bequeath  their  wordly  wealth  to  temples  and 
altars,  and  leave  their  wives  and  families  to  the  care 
of  those  merciful  beneficient  powers  whose  interest 
they  had  so  carefully  promoted. 

The  institutions  ascribed  to  Moses  seem,  under 
this  point  of  view,  rather  defective  as  compared  with 
those  of  his  heathen  progenitors.  By  securing  to 
his  own  tribe  all  the  advantages  of  piety  and  holi- 


ness, he  separated  its  members  from  the  common 
people,  and  thus  rendered  their  peccadilloes  more  ob- 
vious, odious,  and  unpopular  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  been.  It  was  probably  this  circumstance, 
joined  to  the  absence  of  all  reversionary  Jiopes  in  a 
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life  to  come,  that  made  the  children  of  Israel  so  prone 
to  go  a  whoring  after  other  Gods,  and  not,  as  some 
afiirm,  because  the  Pagan  worship  was  more  attrac- 
tive and  economical ;  for,  to  judge  from  the  enormous 
wealth  said  to  be  frequently  abstracted  from  the  tem- 
ples at  Babylon,  Heliopolis,  Delphos,  &c.  the  Pagan 
priesthood  must  have  been  nearly  a  match  for  the  He- 
brew, in  rapacity  and  extortion  ! 

Deplorable  as  all  such  abuses  must  appear  to  those 
tvho  have  recovered  the  right  use  of  reason,  still, 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  are  the  very  means 
by  which  powerful  armies  have  been  urged  along  in 
their  resistless  career  of  plunder  and  devastation,  and 
the  revenues  of  mighty  nations  thus  rendered  sub- 
servient to  charity  and  holiness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  human  frailty  should  have  yielded  so  often  to 
the  temptation,  and  consented  to  invoke  assistance, 
whose  only  object  was  to  deceive  and  mislead  their 
fellows ;  nevertheless,  we  are  assured  by  modern  Di- 
vines, that  our  Catholic  as  well  as  our  Pagan  ances- 
tors were  deluded  into  the  worship  of  those  helj)le8s 
non-existent  phantoms  by  the  promptings  of  the  Evil 
Spirit ;  but  it  seems  more  cliaritable  to  suppose  that 
the  author  of  those  delusions  must  have  been  the 
self-same  spirit  with  that  by  which  they  themselves 
are  prompted,  inasmuch,  as  in  both  cases,  the  conse- 
quences are  exactly  the  same,  both  to  the  teacher  and 
tne  disciple.  How  long  this  harassing  probation  must 
continue  before  it  can  mature  the  faculties  of  our  rc- 
firactory  and  disobedient  race,  is  difficult  even  to  sur- 
mise. Faint  rays  and  feeble  corruscations  begin  to 
dapple  the  mental  horizon ;  but  whether  these  are  to 
be  regarded  as  frightful  omens,  or  as  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  day,  will  depend  on  the  wise  determination 
of  those  few  enlightened  minds  to  whose  care,  at  the 
present  time,  the  balance,  which  contains  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe,  has  been  entrusted  ;  perhaps,  on  the 
single  consideration  of  whether  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  place  in  one  of  its  scales  a  sufficient  pf>r- 
tion  of  justice  and  intelligence  to  counterpoise  the 
selfishness  and  fanaticism  which  now  preponderate 
in  the  other.  X. 

S  O  C I A  LISM    IN  Tr  a  N  C  E  . 

CHARES    FOURIER. 


The  JUvue  des  deux  Mondes^  a  French  periodical 
conducted  by  talent  of  a  very  high  order,  contains  a 
well  written  article  on  Modern  Socialism.  Tlie  au- 
thor is  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  one  of  the  most  talented 
contributors  to  the  work ;  end  as  our  readers  all  know 
in  what  manner  Socialism  is  treated  in  our  own  land, 
it  will  no  doubt  interest  them  to  know  what  sort  of 
reception  it  meets  with  in  a  foreign  country.  To 
this  end  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  se- 
ries of  original  articles,  the  character  and  history  of 
Socialism  in  France,  as  founded  by  the  amiable  and 
enthusiastic  Fourier.  As  few  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  the  biography  of  this  exUaordinary 
man,  we  shall  prefece  our  history  of  French  Social- 
ism by  a  brief  review  of  the  life  and  character  of  its 
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founder.  It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Reybaud  is  a 
disciple  of  Fourier's,  but  he  writes  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  style,  and  introduces  his  subject  with 
the  following  reflections,  which  we  think  are  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

"  We  should  fall  into  a  grievous  error  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  the  revolutions  in  the  Social  machine 
— in  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  society — 
manifest  themselves  in  as  lively  and  rapid  a  form  as 
revolutions  in  the  political  world.  The  accession  to 
power  of  a  successful  political  faction  is  visible  to 
the  whole  world — it  is  supported  by  physical  force ; 
it  commands  with  authority;  it  presses  upon  the 
whole  body  politic  with  a  weight  felt  by  all,  and 
shines  with  a  splendor  which  penetrates  every  ham- 
let. If  It  be  supported  by  the  material  force  of  the 
executive  power,  it  cares  little  for  the  conscientious 
opposition  and  latent  antipathies  of  a  minority.  <  Not 
so  with  a  revolution  in  the  Social  machine.  It  is  far 
diflerent  with  an  extensive  change  in  the  manners, 
customs,  opinions  and  habits  of  society.  A  change 
of  this  description  can  only  be  produced  slowly  and 
softl}' — it  interests  less  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
more  the  individual :  whilst  a  politcal  change  de- 
mands obedience  only  in  public,  a  social  change  en- 
ters into  the  privacy  of  domestic  intercourse,  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  reason  and  to  the  affections  of 
each,  gains  its  victory  sloM'ly,  step  by  step,  and  has 
to  overcome  a  host  of  firmly  fixed  prejudices  before  it 
can  completely  establish  itself.  The  political  move- 
ment imposes  itself  simultaneously  on  all  ;  the  social 
movement  insinuates  itself  gradually  among  Individ'- 
uals — the  one  strikes,  the  other  discusses;  the  one 
forces  obedience  by  the  bayonet,  the  other  attracts 
obedience  by  persdasion ;  the  one  contents  itself  by 
a  negative  success,  the  other  requires  a  sincere  and 
unqualified  attachment.  It  is  this  difference  which 
explains  the  reason  why  so  many  Conquerers  have 
succeeded,  and  why  so  many  Reformers  have  failed. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  what  num- 
bers of  political  changes  have  taken  place,  and  how 
few  have  been  the  changes  in  the  domestic  and  social 
economy  of  mankind.  Religious  controversies,  and 
religious  wars,  which  hav?.  made  earth  and  heaven 
resound  with  their  neise,  have  not  been  even  able  to 
establish  in  the  private  family  economy  of  their  dis- 
putants a  difference  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
disparity  of  their  rival  creeds.  Amidst  the  everlast- 
ing iimtations  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  the  social 
code  has  remained  almost  uniform,  and  if  it  has  made 
any  progress,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  influence  of  dis- 
coveries in  physical  science  than  to  the  efTorts  of  So- 
cial Reformers.  Twenty  centuries,  and  six  succes- 
sive conquests  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
Hindoo  law,  with  its  sanguinary  customs  and  revolt- 
ing categories ;  and  even  the  daily  contact  of  civi- 
lized Europeans  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
coarse  and  ferocious  character  of  the  Musselman." 

Thus,  wherever  we  look— on  whatever  we  fix  our 
regards,  we  find  a  principle  of  fixity  in  the  social 
economy,  and  it  is  only  by  duly  appreciating  the 
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great  fact,  that  the  character  is  dependent  on  the  in- 
nuence  of  circumstances,  that  we  can  ever  lioiie  to 
overcome  this  fixity  by  now  combinations  of  circtim- 
iitances  which  shall  ensure  to  every  human  being  an 
amount  of  happiness  never  yet  enjoyed. 

Charles  Fourier  was  the  son  of  a  draper  in  the 
town  of  Besancon,  in  France.  Possessed  of  an  or- 
t^anization  susceptible  of  shunning  indiscriminate  in- 
tercourse with  society,  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
calm  and  reserved  air  of  abstraction,  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  journey  of  life 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  were  it  not  for  the  mission 
he  undertook  to  fulfil,  and  by  M'hich  lie  has  justly  ac- 
cjuiied  title  of  the  founder  of  Socialism  in  France. 
Fourier  lived  in  the  world,  but  was  not  of  the  world 
A  man  of  close  observation  and  acute  judgment,  he 
walked  through  society  without  mixing  with  it. 
liikc  a  traveler  visiting  a  strange  land,  he  took  notes 
of  every  thing  he  saw.  He  wept  over  the  misery 
which  surrounded  him-^he  sympathized  deeplr  with 
the  suffering.^  of  humanity — he  traced  the  causes 
which  produced  them,  and  {bund,  to  his  infinite  joy, 
that  they  were  not  indelibly  imprinted  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  universe,  and  that  ignorance  alone  was 
the  prevailing  cause  of  misery.  Having  discovered 
the  cause  of  evil,  he  planned,  with  astonishing  perse- 
verance, the  remedial  system,  which  he  advocated — 
and  unfriended  by  a  single  human  being,  but  scoffed 
at  by  all,  he  proclaimed  it  to  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
ihat  system  which  was  looked  contemtuously  by  all, 
now  attracts  the  favorable  regards  of  some  of  every 
class  of  society  in  France,  fix)m  the  working  artizan 
of  the  shop  to  Louis  PhiHppe.  and  his  sons  in  the 
Palace  of  tfte  Tuilleries.  Two  facts  made  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  organization  of  Fourier.  The 
first  occurred  when  he  was  five  years  of  age.  He 
was  in  his  father's  shop  when  a  customer  was  pur- 
chasing goods.  As  truth  was  not  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  describing  the  qualities  of  the  articles,  little 
Foui  ier,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  contra- 
•licted  the  falsehoods  which  the  shopman  uttered, 
and  revealed  to  the  customer  the  fraud  which  was 
practised  upon  him.  But  how  astonished  was  Fou- 
rier when  he  found  that  so  far  from  having  gained  his 
father's  approbation  by  his  frank  exposal  e  of  the 
shopman,  he  had  to  endure  a  severe  reprimand  for 
his  conduct.  The  other  feet  took  place  when  Fou- 
rier was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  engaged  as 
clerk  to  a  mercantile  firm,  and  part  of  his  duty  was 
to  give  his  assistance  at  a  voluntary  submersion  of 
grain  in  the  port  of  Marseilles.  Our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  large  quantities  of  corn  are  very 
frequently  destroyed  by  the  owners  in  order  to  raise 
the  market  price  for  that  portion  which  is  left,  and 
that  this  practice  has  arisen  from  those  restrictive 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  agricultural  interest 
against  the  other  interests  of  society.  These  two 
facts  constantly  presented  themselves  to  the  sensitive 
and  reflective  mind  of  Fourier.  The  first  pointed  to 
the  falsehood  and  fraud  imposed  upon  the  human 
being;  at  infancy,  and  which  continues  to   dominate 


over  him  through  life,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
taught  to  be  loud  in  his  professions  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity ;  the  second  fact  pointed  to  the  nature  of  com- 
p(!tition  and  of  commercial  monopolies,  founding 
their  benefits  to  peculiar  classes  on  the  destruction  of 
nature's  gifts.  Fourier  looked  at  the  animal  and  in- 
animate world,  and  saw  no  such  strange  distortions  in 
the  relations  which  existed  in  it.  Why  then  did  it 
exist  In  the  moral  world  .'  Had  not  nature  made  as 
wise  a  provision  for  the  happiness  of  man  as  she  had 
made  for  the  happiness  of  the  animal  creation  ? 
Doubtless  she  had ;  and  Fourier  began  to  examine 
how  nature's  end  had  been  frustrated,  and  how  the 
artificial  elements  with  which  man  has  barred  his 
own  happiness  could  be  removed. 


*i%f^> 


From  the  New  Moral  World. 

THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  POOR. 


"  Whon  the  people  are  once  educated,  there  will  be  a  mighty 
majoiitv— a  majority  that  will  be  felt  through  all  society  in 
their  applau.se  of  virtue  and  honest  talent,  and  in  the  censure 
of  evil.  What  we  have,  therefore,  to  do  is,  to  give  all  posni- 
blc  impetus  to  the  general  education  of  the  people,  and  to 

TAKK  BY  THK  HAND  ITS   WRITERS  AS    THEY   RISE." — Ec.'ectic 

Pcviiw.  

I  HAVE  been  long  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  in  the  course  recommended 
in  the  above  extract,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  New  Aloral  World 
of  last  week.  Previously  to  meeting  with  it,  prompt- 
ed by  the  same  spirit,  I  took  the  opportunity,  as  be- 
came a  regular  cosmopolite,  to  waive  all  ceremony, 
and  boldly  introduce  myself  to  two  talented  poets  in 
humble  life,  whom  we  have  in  this  neighborhood. 
As  I  expected,  my  brief  epistles,  courting  their  ac- 
quaintance, was  responded  to  with  all  the  bland  open- 
ness and  generosity  their  writings  had  led  me  to  an- 
ticipate. I  find  them  men  of  highly  gifted  minds, 
get  neglected  by  the  rich.  Highly  moral  in  their 
characters,  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
in  their  maimers,  they  are  simple  in  their  lives  and 
unsophisticated.  These  men  are  the  true  poets  of 
nature,  and  would  scorn  to  prostitute  their  muse  to 
base  purposes.  The  beauties  of  rural  life,  and  the 
happiness  and  advancement  of  man,  are  their  favorite 
themis.  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  them  to  the  socie- 
ty of  Ratioual  Religionists ;  and  as  they  are  of  the 
poor,  I  trust  that  they  will  meet  with  that  warm  and 
fraternal  regard,  which  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  respectable  association  with  whom  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  them  acquainted.  Mr. 
Charles  Davlin  is  a  muslin  weaver  of  Bolton,  who 
suffeis  Trom  all  the  privations  consequent  upon  his 
condition,  being  a  member  of  the  most  ill-requited 
body  of  opeiatives  in  the  kingdom — ^the  hand-loom 
weavers.  The  following  stanza,  which  I  extract 
from  "  The  Democrat  ;  Or^  a  Cursory  picture  of 
the  Present  Crisis,^'  just  written  by  him,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Abel  Haywood,  of  Manchester,  will 
explain  his  situation  better  than  I  can  do ; 
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"  1  dream  not  now,  as  wont,  on  better  days ; 

To  me  no  promise  does  the  future  hold ; 
Thro'  life's  dim  vista,  to  my  wishful  gaze, 

The  prospect  opens  barren,  bleak,  and  cold. 
As  Lapland  »  winter ;  while  beneath  the  rays  ^ 

Of  fortune's  sunshine,  others,  uncontroHeo, 
May  gladly  dance ;  yet  my  decided  doom 
Seems  bootless  toil,  dejection,  and  the  loom." 

It  appears  that  he  attributes  his  ill-success  in  life 
to  possessing  too  much  independence  of  mind  to  sla- 
rishly  submit  to  the  false  conventionalities  of  the 
world,  or  servilely  flatter  "  the  fat  and  favored"  who 
hold  the  loaves  and  fishes.     "  Hence,"  he  says, 

'*  my  claim, 
Seems  spurned  alike  for  clothing,  food,  and  fame." 

Deeply  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism, 
he  does  not  permit  his  severe  privations  to  influence 
him  to  try  the  course  which  less  worthy  minds  have 
adopted,  namely,  to  renounce  the  free-spoken  princi- 
ples of  their  honest  and  uncorrupted  youthful  muse ; 
to  turn  pandar  to  maudlin  puerilities  and  habits  of 
dissipation,  which,  as  is  said  by  the  writer  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  above  quoted,  "infest  the  brilliant 
saloons  of  the  titled."  If  his  condition  be  not  im- 
provable by  other  means,  he  says : 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  I  once  again  repeat, 

One  consolation  still  remains  to  me—  " 

That  though  unblest  with  liberty  complete, 

My — mmd — my  noblest  portion — shall  be  free ; 
And  though  my  cup  of  life  may  be  less  sweet 

Than  that  of  some,  on  looking  round  1  see 
Myself  comparatively  blest ;  for  where 
My  muse  may  banith  not,  she  soothes  my  care." 

His  two  principal  poems  "  Gilbart  ;  Or,  The 
Evik  of  Intemperance j'*^  consisting  of  one  hundred 
stanzas,  "  composed,"  as  the  preface  informs  us,  "  by 
its  author  while  working  at  his  loom,  and  committed 
to  paper  after  his  family  were  retired  to  rest . "  These 
disadvantages  were  further  increased  by  other  priva- 
tions, which  cannot  be  adequately  conceived  by  any 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wretched  ac- 
commodations of  a  weaver's  cellar.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  diflSculties  which  the  Poet  had  to  surmount ; 
his  education  was  so  slender  that  he  "  never  had  ac- 
cess to  a  Grammar  or  a  Dictionary,  until  furnished 
with  them  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Fairfield  House,  after 
the  Poem  was  finished."  His  second  Poem  is  "The 
Democrat,"  from  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  stanzas.  Any 
person  disposed  to  aid  the  Weaver  Poet,  may  do  so 
in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  him  ;  and,  if  the  pur- 
chaser have  a  taste  for  good  poetry,  to  the  pleasure 
of  himself,  by  purchasing  either,  or  both,  of  these 
Poems,  at  sixpence  each.  Any  quantity  can  be  sup- 
plied, on  application  to  Mr.  A.  Haywood,  or  Mr.  J, 
Hobson,  the  well-known  Publishers  of  Leeds  and 
Manchester. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Editor,  with  much  pleasure, 
to  behold  the  talents  of  our  humble,  yet  highly  gifted, 
friend,  employed  in  ours,  the  best  of  causes.  1  have 
found  that  his  heart  and  soul  is  with  us,  as  the  peru- 
sal of  the  following,  which  I  quote  from  7%e  Demo- 


crat,  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  but  which  his  conver- 
sations with  me  have  further  explained.  I  find  Mr. 
Davlin  a  man  of  extensive  information,  quick  per- 
ception, and  more  free  from  vulgar  prejudices  than 
most  men,  who  have  had  larger  opportunities  than  he 
of  communing  with  men  and  books. 

"  The  adamantine  rock  of  Truth  shall  form 

Our  basework,  and  our  superstructure  rise       ;.- 

A  beacon  to  the  world !  above  that  storm 
Which  ersl  liad  marked  the  direful  destinies 

Of  Nations  now  no  more;  the  canker-worni 
Of  social  health  sliall  cease  to  sacrifice 

To  party  feeling,  till  in  love  combined 

Shall  be  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind. 

"  Then  shall  this  green  earth  smile,  and  white  rob'd  Peace 
Go  hand  in  hand  with  Hope,  and  Virtue  lead 
Tlie  dance  of  Jov ;  while  man  with  lengthened  lease 

Of  life  worth  living,  of  the  past  shall  read, 
Till  the  red  records  of  the  Robber  cease  .  ,  , 

.  To  bear  the  stamp  of  credit,  and  the  meed     ^;  .  , 
For  which  the  gory  battle-field  was  dyed. 
Be  deem'd  a  fiction,  by  some  dream  supplied." 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  his 
minor  poems,  the  manuscripts  of  which  he  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  present  to  me :  >.    .; 

NAPOLEON'S     GRAVE. 


BY  CHARLES  DAVLIN,  HAND-LOOM    WEAVER,  OF   BOLTON 


Aspiring  Mortal !  to  a  claim  most  high,  ' 

Of  Fortune's  candidates  for  deathless  fiune  :       -i 
Thou,  whose  bereavement  to  eternity 

Shall  stand  to  the  account  of  Europe's  shame : 
And  thou,  for  whom,  'mid  desolation's  cry. 

The  war-fiend,  laughing^  rode  the  tow 'ring  flame 
Of  Moscow's  ruins  :  now  the  lonely  sigh 

Thy  spirit  heaves,  may  kindred  moaning  claim  ^ 
From  night-winds,  which  afar  o'ersweep  the  billows, 
Attuning  o'er  thy  tomb  the  weeping  willows. 

Now  little  boots  to  thee  that  thou  hast  led 

Thy  conscript  millions,  from  their  native  plains 
To  feed  the  kites  of  Europe  :  that  cold  bed 

Of  all  thy  proud  possessions,  now  remains 
Alone,  whereon  to  rest  thy  crownless  head, 

In  this  thy  last,  long  sleep,  where  silence  reigns 
But  broken  by  the  breeze  !    Where  now  have  fled 

Thy  cherished  dreams  of  glory  ^  where  thy  gains  ' 
The  spoil  of  Kingdoms?     Fallen  is  thy  crest, 
Thy  sceptre  broken^  and  thy  sword  at  rest ! 

Far  from  the  scenes  of  splendor,  in  thy  shroud. 

Fate  bids  thee  rest.  Imperial  Pride  of  Gaul  ! 
Thy  rocket-like  ascension  from  the  crowd, 

Contrasted  with  thy  melancholy  fall, 
To  firail  mortality  proclaims  aloud, 

The  sum  of  all  ambition ;  and  how  small 
Man's  broadest  point  of  footing ;  on  a  cloud, 

Seems  based  the  perishable  piles  of  all 
His  aspirations  bliMly  rear'd  to  fame,  ^^ 

Though  murder'd  millions  crimson  o'er  his  name ! 
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The  gory  hand  of  Despotism  now 

Unnerv'd  and  terrorless,  hath  ceased  to  hold 
The  scales  of  Empire  huge  ;  nor  from  thy  brow 

Doth  Fate  adjust  the  balance,  as  when  scow'd 
Thy  desolating  eye,  or  piercing  through 

Embattled  hosts,  thy  war-flash  taught  the  bold, 
The  crafty,  and  the  base,  alike  to  bow. 

Till  Moscow's  flames  back  on  thyself  had  roll'd 
The  tide  of  conquest,  made  thy  projects  void. 
Thy  laurels  blasted,  and  thy  hope§  destroyed. 

No  more  for  thee  shall  brazen  trumpet  sound 

The  clang  of  victory  ;  for  thee  no  more        '     ' 
Shall  the  affrighted  welkin  back  rebound 

The  drums  rude  rattle,  or  the  rending  war 
Of  fulminating  cannon  ;  whilst  around. 

Fame,  like  a  thunder-flash,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Shall  wing  the  name  with  terror ;  nor  the  ground 

Shoot  forth  in  rank  profusion  from  the  gore 
Of  human  hetacnmbs ;  that,  may  be  hurl'd 
Thy  car  of  conquest,  o'er  a  bleeding  world  ! 

Peace  to  thy  shade  !     No  more  the  brooding  storms 

Of  death-pronouncing  war  invade  thy  sleep  : 
Thou  dream'st  no  more  of  lacerated  forms. 

Of  camp,  or  crimson'd  plain,  or  mangled  heap  ; 
No  more  thy  thunders,  breathing  dire  alarms, 

Give  echo  to  the  vale,  or  mountain  steep  ; 
No  more  thy  fame  or  terror-spreading  arms. 

Bid  Monarch's  tremble,  or  compassion  weep ; 
''     While  gleams  afar  the  wan  moon  o'er  the  wave, 
On  thy  untrophied — solitary  grave ! 

''''Tinding,  Sir,  that  I  am  intruding  too  much  on 
your  limited  space,  I  will  defer  until  another  oppor- 
tunity my  notice  of  our  other  Poet  Friend.  Mean- 
time, 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Eiditor,  vour  Friend  ever, 

HORTENSIUS. 


AGRICULTURAL    CLASSES. 


SrHAw. — "  How  can  I  make  my  cattle  eat  straw  ?" 
I  have  often  asked  of  some  experienced  farmers. 

"Give  them  less  hay,"  was  the  general  reply. 
Not  liking  this  mode,  however,  and  knowing  tlwt 
good  farmers  in  England  and  this  country  made  free 
use  of  stra^  for  their  cattle,  I  resolved  last  summer, 
when  threshing,  to  ehange  my  plan.  I  stacked  it  as 
usual,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  sprinkled  oq 
from  one  to  two  bushels  of  salt,  I  used  the  "  Pitto 
Thresher,"  which  gave  me  the  additional  advantage 
of  mixing  the  chaff  through  the  whole.  Well,  during 
the  warm  weather  in  the  first  part  of  this  month,  my 
cattle,  instead  of  wandering  about  with  but  little  ap- 
petite, might  be  seen  any  day  eagerly  engaged  in  fiil- 
mg  themselves  with  straw.  At  night,  when  the 
cows  were  tied  up  to  receive  their  roots,  their  hay 
would  be  almost  untouched.  This  was  c<Hitinaed 
until  nearly  the  present  time,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  use  of  the  stables. 
JS" early  a  month's  feeding  of  hay  was  saved. 

New  Genesee  Farmer. 


TO  THE  KPrrOH  OF  THE   NEW  MORAL  WORLD. 


Dear  Sir  :  Considering  it  the  duty  and  in. 
terest  of  the  Socialists,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  which  will  have  the  best  practical  ten- 
dency, in  insuring  the  suocess  of  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  associated — the  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  race  from  their  present 
enslaved  condition,  by  the  means  of  Communi- 
ties, such  as  they  contemplate  ;  I  beg,  through 
the  medium  of  the  New  Moral  World,  to  re- 
commend to  their  attention  the  advantages  they 
would  derive  by  the  establishment  in  each 
Branch,  of  a  Class  or  Classes,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  Agriculture.  In  my 
opinion,  few  kinds  of  knowledge  are  more  im- 
mediately adapted  to  aid  them  in  their  endeav- 
ors, than  by  acquiring  all  possible  information 
of  this  most  important  and  necessary  branch 
of  production. 

It  is  an  opinion,  I  believe,  generally  sub- 
scribed to  throughout  *'  the  body,"  that  Agri- 
cnlture  must  form  the  basis  of  our  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  demands  a 
considerable  share  of  our  attention.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  as  large  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  should  be  obtained  as 
present  ciicumstances  will  allow.  By  there 
being  formed  in  each  Bianch,  at  least,  one 
Class  for  the  purpose,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  information  would  be  ob- 
tained ;  which  would  materially  aid  in  giving 
success  to  the  experimants  contemplated.  I  am 
aware,  that,  situated  as  are  a  large  majority  of 
our  friends  at  present,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  gain  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  ;  but  even  this  would  be  of  vast 
importance ;  for  when  individuals  .are  called 
from  their  present  situations,  to  take  an  active  V 
pari  on  the  "  ia»d,"  the  information  thus  pre- 
vously  acquired,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
more  strong  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
pursuit ;  as  they,  at  least,  will  know  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  find 
themselves  located — its  properties — powers  of 
production — the  quality  and  quantity  of  manure 
required — and  for  what  kind  of  vegetables  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  They  would  probably 
know  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  ;  tlie  art  of  gathering  and 
preserving  the  different  kinds  of  seeds ;  and, 
what  is  of  great  Importance,  a  knowledge  of 
the  tools  and  implements  best  adapted  for  their 
opeinllons.     This,  and  a  quantity  of  other  ne- 
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cessary  information,  which  would  be  acquired 
by  the  plan  suggested,  would,  to  some  extent, 
prepare  the  individuals  for  the  employment ; 
the  course  of  study  they  have  been  pursuing 
will  have  familiarised  their  minds  to  it,  and 
produced  a  taste  for  it,  which  will  render  the 
difficulties  first  attending  it  less  irksome  ;  thus 
enabling  them  lo  effect  a  greater  riddance  of 
work,  and  with  more  pleasure  to  themselves  ; 
besides  subtracting  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
Managers.  These,  and  other  advantages, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  render  the  suggestion  worthy  the 
consideration  of  each  particular  Branch  ;  as  it 
offers  a  number  of  advantages,  without  one 
counteracting  disadvantage. 

In  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  sjibject,  of 
course  eacli  class  would  pursue  those  measures 
l)e8t  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  but  the 
following  means  would  no  doubt  be  within  the 
compass  of  all.  Obtain  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, some  or  all  of  the  best  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  are  now  published  or  publishing,  by 
joint  subscription ;  let  those  persons  having 
the  most  leisure,  or  possessing  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  order,  select  from  the  fields  or  gardens, 
specimens  of  soils,  vegetables,  seeds,  &c.;  and 
those  the  best  adapted  could  explain  and  de- 
scribe them.  Lectures  might  occasionally  be 
given,  either  by  a  member-,  or,  when  advisable, 
by  a  professional  lecturer,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens and  experiments.  Some  of  the  country 
branches  would  be  enabled  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations yet  farther,  by  hiring  a  plot  of  ground, 
and,  at  their  leisure,  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  the- 
ory, of  the  pursuit ;  thus  increasing  their  know- 
ledge, improving  their  health,  and  adding  to 
their  enjoyments. 

Hoping  that  the  above  sugji,estions  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  ofyomself  and  the  See i- 
et)'^  to  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  belong. 
.1-.  I  am,  vnus  cbliged, 

'  •*  ■  T.  H.  T3ILLS0N. 

n  fsi- . 

From  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette; 

THE  UNLUCKY  PRESENT. 


The  Rev.  Mr. 


-,  minister  of  C ,  in  La- 


narkshire, (who  died  with  the  present  century,) 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  persons,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  well  known  Scottish  adage,  *  can 
never  see  green  cheese  but  their  een  reels.' 
He  was  extremely  covetoux,  and  that  not  only  of 
nice  articles  of  food,  but  on  many  other  things 
which  do  not  generally  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  human  heart.     The  following  story  is  in 


corroboration  of  this  assertion  :  Being  on  a  visit 
one  day  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishoners — 
a  poor,  lonely  widow,  living  in  a  moorland  part 

of  the  parish — Mr. ,  became  fascinated  by 

the  charms  of  a  little  cast  iron  pot,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  lying  on  the  hearth, 
full  of  potatoes  for  the  poor  woman's  dinner, 
and  that  of  her  children.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  such  a  nice  little  pot.  It  was  a  per- 
fect conceit  of  a  thing.  It  was  a  gem.  No 
pot  on  earth  could  match  it  in  sy  metry.  It  w«s 
an  object  altogether  perfectly  lovely.  Dear 
sakel  minister,'  said  the  widow,  quite  overpow- 
ered by  the  reverend  commendations  of  her  pot  ; 
'  if  ye  like  the  pot  sac  weel  as  a'  that,  I  beg  ye 'I  I 
let  me  sent  it  to  the  manse.  It's  n  kind  a'  orra, 
[superfluous]  pot  wi'  us  ;  for  we've  a  bigger  one, 
that  wo  use  oftener,  ane  that's  mair  convenient 
every  way  for  us.  Sac  ye'lljiist  tak  a  present 
on't.  I'll  send  it  over  the  morn  wi'  Jamie, 
when  he  gangs  to  the  schnle.'  'Oh!'  said  the 
minister,  'I  can  by  no  means  permit  you  to  be 
at  so  much  trouble.  Since  you  are  so  good  as 
to  give  me  the  pot,  I'll  just  carry  it  home  with 
me  in  my  hand.  I'm  so  much  taken  with  it, 
indeed,  that  I  would  really  prefer  carrying  it 
myself.'  After  much  altercation  between  the 
minister  and  the  widow,  on  the  delicate  point 
of  politeness  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  carry 
home  the  pot  himselt. 

Off,  then,  he  trudged,  bearing  this  curious 
little  culinary  article  alternate  in  his  hand  and 
under  his  arm,  as  seemed  convenient  to  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  day  was  warm,  the  way 
long,  and  the  minister  fat ;  so  that  he  became 
heartily  tired  of  his  burden  before  he  got  half 
way  home.  Under  these  distressing  circum 
stances  it  struck  him,  that  if,  instead  of  carrying 
it  awkwardly  at  one  side  of  his  person,  he  were 
to  carry  it  on  his  head,  the  burden  would  be 
greatly  lightened  ;  tlie  princples  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  he  had  learned  at  college, 
informing  him,  that  when  a  load  presses  directly 
and  immediately  upon  any  object,  it  is  far  less 
onerous  than  when  it  hangs  at  the  remote  end 
of  the  lever.  Accordingly,  doffing  his  hat, 
which  he  resolved  to  carry  home  in  his  hand, 
and  having  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 
brow,  he  clapped  the  pot  in  an  inverted  fash- 
ion upon  his  head ;  where,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose,  it  figured  much  like  Mambrino'g 
helmet  upon  a  crazed  capital  of  Don  Quixotte, 
only  a  great  deal  more  magnificent  in  shape 
and  dimensions.  There  was  at  first  much  re- 
lief pnd  comfort  in  this  neAV  mode  of  carrying 
the  pot ;  but  mark  the  result.  The  imfortu- 
nnte  niinicter  having  taken  a  by-path  loescape 
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observation,  fouad  himself,  when  still  a  good 
distance  from  home,  under  the  necessity  of 
leaping  over  a  ditch  which  intercepted  him  in 
passing  from  one  field  to  another.  He  j  umped  j 
but  surely  no  jump  was  ever  taken  in,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  dark,  as  this.  The  concussion 
given  to  his  person  in  descending  caused  the 
helmet  to  become  a  hood  j  the  pot  slipped 
down  over  his  face,  and  resting  with  its  rim 
upon  his  neck  stuck  fast  there,  enclosing  his 
whole  head  as  firmly  as  ever  that  of  a  new  born 
child  was  enclosed  by  the  filmy  bag  with  which 
nature,  as  an  indication  of  future  good  fortune, 
sometimes  invests  the  noddles  of  her  favorite 
offspring.  Wliat  was  worst  of  all,  the  nose, 
which  had  permitted  the  pot  to  slip  down 
over  it,  withstood  every  desperate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  to  make  it 
slip  back  again  ;  the  contracted  part,  or  neck, 
of  the  patera  being  of  such  a  peculiar  form  as 
to  cling  fast  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  although 
it  had  fouad  no  difficulty  in  gliding  along  its 
hypothenuse.  Was  ever  a  ujinister  in  a  worse 
plight  1  Was  there  ever  coniretems  so  un 
lucky  ?  Did  ever  any  man — did  ever  any  mi- 
nister, so  effectually  hoodwink  himself,  or  so 
thoroughly  shut  liis  eyes  to  the  plain  light  of 
nature  ?  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  place 
was  lonsomely,  the  way  difficult  and  danger- 
ous ;  hunjan  relief  was  remote,  alniosl  beyond 
reach.  It  was  impossible  even  to  cry  for  help. 
Or,  if  a  cry  could  be  uttered,  it  might  reach  in 
deafening  reverberation  the  ear  of  the  utterer  ; 
but  it  would  not  travel  twelve  inches  farther  in 
any  direction.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the 
case,  unhappy  sufferer  soon  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  What  with  the  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  beating  of  the  sun  on  the  metal, 
what  with  the  frequent  return  of  the  same 
heated  air  to  his  lungs,  he  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  suflTocation.  Every  thing  considered, 
it  seemed  likely  that  if  he  did  not  chance  to  be 
relieved  by  some  accidental  wayfarer,  there 
would  soon  be  Death  in  the  Pot. 

The  instinclive  love  of  life,  however,  is 
ornni-prevalent ;  and  even  very  stupid  people 
have  been  found,  when  put  to- the  push  by 
strong  imminent  peril,  to  exhibit  a  degree  of 
presence  of  mind,  and  exert  a  degree  of  ener- 
gy far  above  what  might  expected  from  fhem, 
or  what  they  were  known  to  exhibit  or  exert 
under  ordinary  circumstances.     So  it  was  with 

the   pot-ensconsed  minister,  C .     Pressed 

by  the  urgency  of  his  distresses,  he  fortunately 
recollected  that  there  was  a  smith's  shop  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  across  the  fields,  where, 
if  he  could  reach  it  before  the  period  of  suffo- 


cation, he  might  possibly  find  relief.  De- 
prived of  his  eye-sight,  he  could  act  only  as  a 
man  of  feeling,  and  went  on  as  cautiously  as 
he  could,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Half  sli- 
ding, over  ridge  and  furrow,  ditch  and  hedge, 
somewhat  like  Satan  floundering  over  chaos, 
the  unhappy  minister  traveled,  with  all  speed, 
as  nearly  as  he  could  guess  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  of  refuge.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  conceive  the  surprise,  the  mirth,  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  smith  and  all  the  hangers 
on  of  the  smiddy,  when,  at  length,  torn  and 
worn,  faint  and  exhausted,  blind  and  breath- 
less, the  unfortunate  man  arrived  at  the  place, 
and  let  them  know  (rather  by  signs  than 
words)  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  In  the 
words  of  the  old  Scottish  song,  -'   y.> 

"  Out  came  tlie  gude  man,  and  )iigh  he  shouted  ;     >  ' 
Out  came  the  gude  wife,  and  low  she  louted  ;  ,jj 

And  a'  the  town  neighbors  were  gathered  about  it,       " 
And  there  was  he,  I  tiow!" 

The  merriment  of  the  company,  however, 
soon  gave  way  to  the  consideration  of  humani- 
ty. Ludicrous  was  the  minister,  with  such  an 
object  where  his  head  should  have  been,  and 
with  with  the  feet  of  the  pot  pointing  upwards 
like  the  horns  of  the  great  enemy,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  necessary  that  he  should  be  spee- 
dily restored  to  his  ordinary  condition,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might 
eontinue  to  live.  He  was  accordingly,  at  Jjis 
request,  led  into  the  smithy,  multitudes  flock- 
ing around  to  tender  him  their  kindest  oflices, 
or  to  witness  the  process  of  his  release  ;  and 
having  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  anvil,  the 
smith  lost  no  time  in  seizing  and  poising  his 
goodly  forehammer.  *  Will  I  come  sair  on, 
minister?'  exclaimed  the  considerate  man  of 
iron  in  at  the  bririk  of  the  pot.  *  As  sair  as 
ye  like,'  was  the  minister's  reply ;  *  better  a 
chap  i'  the  drafts  than  dying  for  the  want  of 
breath.'  Thus  permitted,  the  man  let  fall  a 
hard  blow,  which  fortunately  broke  the  pot  in 
pieces,  without  hurting  the  head  enclosed,  as 
the  cook-maid  breaks  the  shell  of  the  lobster, 
without  bruising  the  delicate  food  within.  A 
few  minutes  of  the  clear  air,,  and  a  glass  from 
the  gude  wife's  bottle  restored  the  unfortunate 
man  of  prayer,  but  assuredly  the  incident  is 
one  which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
parishioners  of  C . 

White  Carrots  are  every  way  worthy  of 
culture.  They  yield  much  better  than  the 
Orange,  and  on  light  soil,  and  are  as  easily 
gathered  as  turnips.  Cows,  when  fed  on 
them,  make  good  winter  butter. 
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)rniation,  which  would  be  acquired 
suggested,  would,  to  some  extent, 
le  individuals  for  the  employment ; 
of  study  they  have  been  pursuing 
familiarised  their  minds  to  it,  and 
fa  taste  for  it,  which  will  render  the 
first  attending  it  less  irksome  ;  thus 
fng  them  to  effect  a  greater  riddance  of 
work,  and  with  more  pleasure  to  themselves; 
besides  subtracting  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
Managers.  These,  and  other  advantages, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  render  the  suggestion  worthy  the 
consideration  of  each  particular  Branch  ;  as  it 
offers  a  number  of  advantages,  without  one 
counteracting  disadvantage. 

In  gaining  a  knowledge  of  ihc  subject,  of 
coinse  eacli  class  would  pursue  those  measures 
best  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  but  the 
following  means  would  no  doubt  be  within  the 
compass  of  all.  Obtain  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, some  or  all  of  the  best  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  are  now  published  or  publishing,  by 
joint  subscription ;  let  those  persons  having 
the  most  leisure,  or  possessing  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  order,  select  from  the  fields  or  gardens, 
specimens  of  soils,  vegetables,  seeds,  &c.;  and 
those  the  best  adapted  could  explain  and  de- 
scribe them.  Lectmes  might  occasionally  be 
given,  either  b)^  a  member,  or,  when  advisable, 
by  a  professional  lecturer,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens and  experiments.  Some  of  the  country 
branches  would  be  enabled  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations yet  farther,  by  hiving  a  plot  of  ground, 
and,  at  their  leisure,  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  ihe- 
o)y,  of  the  pursuit ;  thus  increasing  their  know- 
ledoe,  iniproviug  their  heallh,  and  adding  to 
their  enjoyments.  v;>' , 

Hoping  that  the  above  su,i;i;estioii.s  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  youiself  and  the  Soci- 
ety to  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  belong. 

I  vm,  vjiu's  cliliged, 

'  '     "                                          "  T.  IJ.  niLLSON. 

n  -R^i-    -i-, , 

'  From  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette; 

(Uk       THE  UNLUCKY  PRESENT. 


The  Rev.  Mr 


-,  minister  of  C ,  in  La- 


narkshire, (who  died  with  the  present  century,) 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  persons,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  well  known  Scottish  adage,  *  can 
never  see  green  cheese  but  their  een  reels.' 
He  wsiH  extremely  covetou.i,  and  that  not  only  of 
nice  articles  of  food,  but  on  many  other  things 
which  do  not  generally  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  human  heart.     Tho  following  story  is  in 


corroboration  of  this  assertion  :  Being  on  a  visit 
one  day  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishoners — 
a  poor^  lonely  widow,  living  in  a  moorland  part 

of  the  parish — Mr. ,  became  fascinated  by 

the  charms  of  a  little  cast  iron  pot,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  lying  on  the  hearth, 
full  of  potatoes  for  the  poor  woman's  dinner, 
and  that  of  her  children.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  such  a  nice  little  pot.  It  was  a  per- 
fect conceit  of  a  thing.  It  was  a  gem.  No 
pot  on  earth  could  match  it  in  symetry.  Itwws 
an  object  altogether  perfectly  lovely.  Dear 
sakel  minister,'  said  the  widow,  quite  overpow- 
ered by  the  reverend  commendations  of  her  pot ; 
'  if  ye  like  the  pot  sac  wecl  as  a'  that,  I  beg  ye '11 
let  me  sent  it  to  the  manse.  It's  a  kind  a'  orra, 
[supei'f,uo2is]  pot  wi'  us  ;  for  we've  a  bigger  one, 
that  we  use  oftener,  ane  that's  mair  convenient 
every  way  for  us.  Sae  ye'U-just  tak  a  present 
on't.  I'll  send  it  over  the  morn  wi'  Jamie, 
when  he  gangs  to  the  scluile.'  'Oh!'  said  the 
minister,  'I  can  by  no  means  permit  you  to  be 
at  so  much  trouble.  Since  you  are  so  good  as 
to  give  me  tlie  pot,  I'll  just  carry  it  home  with 
me  in  my  hand.  I'm  so  much  taken  with  it, 
indeed,  that  I  would  really  prefer  carrying  it 
myself.'  After  much  altercation  between  the 
minister  and  the  widow,  on  the  delicate  point 
of  politeness  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  carry 
home  the  pot  himself. 

Off,  then,  he  trudged,  bearing  this  curious 
little  culinary  article  alternate  in  his  hand  and 
under  his  arm,  as  seemed  conv»!nient  to  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  day  was  warm,  the  way 
long,  and  the  minister  fat ;  so  that  he  became 
heartily  tired  of  his  burden  befon;  he  got  half 
way  home.  Under  these  distressing  circiun 
stances  it  struck  him,  that  if,  instead  of  carrying 
it  awkwardly  at  one  side  of  his  person,  he  were 
to  carry  it  on  his  head,  the  burden  would  be 
greatly  lightened;  the  princples  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  he  hod  learned  at  college, 
informing  him,  that  when  a  load  presses  directly 
and  immediately  upon  any  object,  it  is  far  less 
onerous  than  when  it  hangs  at  the  remote  end 
of  the  lever.  Accordingly,  doffing  his  hat, 
which  he  resolved  to  carry  home  in  his  hand, 
and  having  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 
brow,  he  clapped  the  pot  in  an  inverted  fash- 
ion upon  his  bead ;  where,  aa  the  reader  may 
suppose,  it  figured  much  like  Mambrino'g 
helmet  upon  a  crazed  capital  of  Don  Qnixotte, 
only  a  great  deal  more  magnificent  in  shape 
and  dimensions.  There  was  at  first  much  re- 
lief find  comfort  in  this  new  mode  of  carrying 
the  pot ;  but  mark  the  result.  The  unfortu- 
nato  niini'tf'r  having  taken  a  l»y-pnlh  toescape 
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obseivaUon,  found  himself,  when  still  a  good 
distance  from  home,  under  the  necessity  of 
leaping  over  a  ditch  which  intercepted  him  in 
passing  from  one  field  to  another.  He  j  umped ; 
but  surely  no  jump  was  ever  taken  in,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  dark,  as  this.  The  concussion 
given  to  his  person  in  descending  caused  the 
helmet  to  become  a  hood ;  the  pot  slipped 
down  over  his  face,  and  resting  with  its  rim 
upon  his  neck  stuck  fast  there,  enclosing  his 
whole  head  as  firmly  as  ever  that  of  a  new  born 
child  wfis  enclosed  by  the  filmy  bag  with  which 
nature,  as  an  indication  of  future  good  fortune, 
sometimes  invests  the  noddles  of  her  favorite 
offspring.  What  was  worst  of  all,  the  nose, 
which  had  peimitted  the  pot  to  slip  down 
over  il,  withstood  every  desperate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  to  make  it 
slip  back  again  ;  the  contracted  part,  or  neck, 
of  the  patera  being  of  such  a  peculiar  form  as 
to  cliug  fast  to  the.  base  of  the  nose,  although 
it  had  found  no  difficulty  in  gliding  along  its 
hypothenuse.  Was  ever  a  minister  in  a  worse 
plight  1  Was  there  ever  contretems  so  un 
lucky  1  Did  ever  any  man — did  ever  any  mi- 
nister, so  effectually  lioodwink  himself,  or  so 
thoroughly  shut  liis  eyes  to  the  plain  light  of 
nature  7  What  was  to  be  done  \  The  place 
was  lonsomcly,  the  way  difficult  and  dauger- 
0U8  ;  human  relief  was  remote,  almost  beyond 
reach.  It  was  impossible  even  to  cry  for  help. 
Or,  if  a  cry  cotild  bo  uttered,  it  might  reach  in 
deafening  reverberation  the  ear  of  the  utterer ; 
but  it  would  not  travel  twelve  inches  farther  in 
any  direction.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the 
case,  unhappy  sufferer  soon  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  What  with  the  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  beating  of  the  sun  on  the  metal, 
what  with  the  frecpicnt  return  of  the  same 
heated  air  to  his  lungs,  he  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  suffocation.  Every  thing  considered, 
it  seemed  likely  that  if  he  did  not  chance  to  be 
relieved  by  some  accidental  wayfarer,  there 
would  soon  be  Death  in  the  Pot. 
'  "The  instinctive  love  of  life,  however,  is 
omni-prevalent;  and  even  very  stupid  people 
have  been  fotmd,  when  put  to  the  push  by 
strong  inuninent  peril,  to  exhibit  a  degree  of 
presence  of  mind,  and  exert  a  degree  of  ener- 
gy far  above  what  might  expected  from  (hem, 
or  what  they  were  known  to  exhibit  or  exert 
under  ordinary  circumstances.     So  it  was  with 

the  pot-ensconsed  minister,  C .     Pressed 

by  the  mgency  of  his  distresses,  he  fortunately 
recollected  that  there  was  a  smith's  shop  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  across  the  fields,  where, 
if  he  could  reach  it  before  the  period  of  stiffo- 


cation,  he  might  possibly  find  relief.  De- 
prived of  his  eye-sight,  he  could  act  only  as  a 
man  of  feeling,  and  went  on  as  cautiously  as 
he  could,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Half  sli- 
ding, over  ridge  and  furrow,  ditch  and  hedge, 
somewhat  like  Satan  floundering  over  chaos, 
the  unhappy  minister  traveled,  with  all  speed, 
as  nearly  as  he  could  guess  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  of  refuge.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  conceive  the  surprise,  the  uiiith,  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  smith  and  all  the  hangers 
on  of  the  smiddy,  when,  at  length,  torn  and 
worn,  faint  and  exhausted,  blind  and  breath- 
less, the  unfortunate  man  arrived  at  the  place, 
and  let  them  know  (rather  by  signs  than 
words)  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  In  the 
words  of  the  old  Scottish  song, 

"  Out  came  tlie  gudo  man,  and  liigh  he  shouted  ; 
Out  came  the  gude  wife,  and  low  she  louted  ;  ,     . 

And  a'  the  town  noighbor.s  were  gathered  about  ii,         ' 
And  there  waa  he,  I  trow!" 

The  merriment  of  the  company,  however, 
soon  gave  way  to  the  consideration  of  humani- 
ty. Ludicrous  was  the  minister,  with  such  an 
object  where  his  head  should  have  been,  and 
with  with  the  feet  of  the  pot  pointing  upwards 
like  the  horns  of  the  great  enemy,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  necessary  that  he  should  be  spee- 
dily restored  to  his  ordinary  condition,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might 
eontinue  to  live.  He  was  accordingly,  at  his 
request,  led  into  the  smithy,  multitudes  flock- 
ing around  to  tender  him  their  kindest  offices, 
or  to  witness  the  process  of  his  release  ;  and 
having  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  anvil,  the 
smith  lost  no  time  in  seizing  and  poising  his 
goodly  foiehammer.  '  Will  I  come  sair  on, 
minister?'  exclaimed  the  considerate  man  of 
iron  in  at  the  brink  of  the  pot.  *  As  sair  as 
ye  like,'  was  the  minister's  reply ;  '  better  a 
chap  i'  the  chafts  than  dying  for  the  want  of 
breath.'  Thtis  permitted,  the  man  let  fall  a 
hard  blow,  which  fortunately  broke  the  pot  in 
pieces,  without  hurting  the  head  enclosed,  as 
the  cook-maid  breaks  the  shell  of  the  lobster, 
without  bruising  the  delicate  food  within.  A 
few  minutes  of  the  clear  air,,  and  a  glass  from 
the  gude  wife's  bottle  restored  the  unfortunate 
man  of  prayer,  but  assuredly  the  incident  is 
one  which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
parishioners  of  C . 

White  Carrots  are  every  way  worthy  of 
culture.  They  yield  much  better  than  the 
Orange,  and  on  light  soil,  and  are  as  easily 
gathered  as  turnips.  Cows,  when  fed  on 
them,  make  good  winter  butter. 
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THE  STATE  AND  CONDITION  OF  MAN 
—THE  APOSTLES  SINCERITY— THE 
NECESSITY  OF  CHARITY. 

A  well  written  picture,  or  a  graphical  de- 
scription of  human  life,  with  all  its  lights  and 
shades  faithfully  delineated  on  the  canvass 
of  truth,  on  which  man  might  behold  not 
merely  his  peculiar  physiology,  but  his  real 
character,  should  be  deemed  a  valuable  piece 
of  furniture  in  these  days  of  policy,  hypocra- 
cy  and  flattery-. 

To  perform  this  task  is  beyond  our  limited 
powers,  but  were  we  obliged  to  the  attempt 
we  should  say  the  present  organization  of  so- 
ciety resembles  a  mariner  out  at  sea,  ignorant 
of  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands  through 
which  he  is  sailing,  and  among  which  he  is 
sure  to  be  wrecked. 

The  community  have  launched  forth  on  the 
dangerous  ocean  of  life,  without  a  pilot  to  guide 
them;  or  if  it  should  be  said  they  have  one, 
they  have  not  listened  to  his  suggestions,  nei- 
ther have  they  consulted  their  chart  of  experi- 
ence, which,  if  they  had,  would  have  guided 
their  course  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  ;  they  are  appa- 
rently comparatively  senseless  of  the  shoals 
and  (juicksands  which  infest  their  course,  the 
dangers  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  the  dis- 
asters which  constantly  attend  their  cargoes  of 
pretended  virtuous  principles,  with  which  they 
have  launched  fourth  into  the  fathomless  abiss 
where  they  have  become  shipwrecked,  and 
theii  cargo  of  incongruous  principles  rise  to  the 
surface  and  serve  as  a  mirror  in  which  society, 
or  the  consequences  of  their  practices,  are  ex- 
posed in  all  their  native  deformity,  immoral 
tendences  and  viciated  consequences. 

If  it  should  be  argued  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  this  figure  is  to  portray  vice  triumph- 
ant and  virtue  persecuted,  we  have  only  to 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  actual  scenes  of  society, 
Avhen  every  candid  mind  will  feel  himself 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 


with  truth,  and  conformdiable  to  the  actual 
condition  of  all  who  live  amid  competitive  in- 
stitutions and  opposing  arrangements  of  soci- 
ety, by  which  they  are  surrounded  with  con- 
tinual temptation,  severe  trial,  and  abject  sla- 
very* And  as  though  they  designed  to  paliate 
Clime,  we  often  hear  of  the  actual  condition  of 
man  in  which  God  has  placed  him.  Nay,  there 
is  by  no  means  a  lack  of  effort  to  fasten  the  idea 
on  the  mind  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  pie- 
sent  arrangements  of  society,  and  consequently 
of  the  present  state  and  condition  of  man. 

It  remains  for  the  advocates  of  co-operarion 
and  those  who  are  enlightened  on  the  science 
of  circumstances,  to  correct  these  impressions, 
and  if  for  so  doing  they  are  reviled,  to  endure 
their  persecutions  patiently.  Because  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  the  hideous  fruit  of 
vice  will  be  exposed,  the  cause  of  crime  be  re- 
moved, and  all  the  legions  of  competitive  de- 
mons and  arrangements  cast  into  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  and  when  the  institutions  of  the 
Milleniul  world  shall  be  established  and  virtue 
will  receive  a  just  reward. 

We  have  said  that  eflforts  have  not  been 
wanting  to  fasten  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  on  the  back  of  God,  and  we 
fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  charge,  for 
we  are  scarcely  surrounded  with  a  solitary 
hierarchy  or  a  single  divine,  but  who  quote  the 
word  of  God  in  justification  of  the  present  com- 
petitive and  opposing  arrangements  of  society. 
Neither  do  they  shudder  when  the  conse- 
quences of  their  position  are  pointed  out  to 
them.  This,  however,  was  very  different  with 
the  Apostles  of  their  profession ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Apostles  were  opposed  to  individual 
arrangements  and  conipetitive  institutions  and 
friendly  to  attractive  industry  and  coroperation 
is  most  evident. 

Who  can  call  in  question  the  purity  of  their 
purpose,  and  the  indefatigable  zeal  by  which 
they  were  actuated  1  or  who  can  refrain  from 
applauding  their  activity,  animation  and  perse- 
verance for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  interest  of  their  fellow  men  1 
no  one  can  doubt  that  they  were  in  earnest,  no 
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one  can  fail  to  perceive  they  wrote  and  spoke 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  veracity  of 
their  philosophical,  ecicndfical  and  natural  in- 
spiration?, and  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
they  taught  imparted  salutary  effects  on  their 
own  minds,  which  predisposed  them  to  commu- 
nicate the  intuitive  knowledge  they  possessed, 
and  to  expatiate  on,  and  make  known,  the 
happy  results  consequent  on  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  harmonious  principles  they 
laid  down. 

Although  we  should  be  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  moral  excelencc  if  we  did  not  per- 
ceive, and  unjust  if  wc  did  not  acknowledge, 
the  claims  which  the  Apostolical  principles 
and  co-operative  practices  present  to  the  world 
of  mankind,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be 
deficient  if  we  did  not  discover  that  the  whole 
of  the  Sectarians  have  most  awfully  retrograded 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

It  would  be  in  vain  and  childish  to  argue  the 
improper  and  immoral  demeanor  of  those  who 
profess  Christianity,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
truth  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Apos- 
tles ;  because  those  principles  were  spiritual 
or  elementary,  which  have  no  physical  power, 
consequently  cannot  act  on  physical  organiza- 
tion, and  therefore  without  any  power  to  com- 
pel obedience. 

We  must  not  be  alarmed  if  men  seeing 
the  goodness  of  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  being  desirous  to  propagate  their  own  sel- 
fish notions,  stamp  those  notions  with  the  gen- 
uine principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to 
make  their  counterfeits  pass  current  among 
men.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain knowledge  by  which  we  may  discriminate 
between  the  counterfeit  and  the  genuine. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  the  sectarian  wri- 
ters, in  addressing  mankind  on  the  subject  of 
christian  ethics,  have  not  taken  the  broadest 
ground  nor  the  most  charitable  positions,  but 
have  constantly  labored  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  their  readers  against  those  writers  and  phi- 
losophers who  do  not  read  the  scriptures  with 
the  same  eyes  as  themselves. 


It  is  to  be  wished  that  they  would  take  them- 
selves to  task  on  the  score  of  certain  prejudices 
and  propositions  which  we  think  have  warped 
their  own  judgment  and  lead  their  impressions 
astray.  It  has  been  asserted  that  we  cannot 
unknow  our  knowledge,  nor  unthink  our 
thoughts,  but  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion  is 
not  strictly  true.  The  wise  and  ca^idid  man, 
in  a  close  review  of  former  trains  of  thought, 
often  perceives  their  concatenation,  and  with 
an  industrious  intellect  discards  as  errors  ideas 
which  the  nurse  or  the  schoolmaster  may  have 
once  taught  him  to  revere  as  truths. 

The  attempt  of  the  Apostles  to  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind  were  discouraging,  but 
they  are  no  less  to  be  applauded  for  not  de- 
sponding, because  the  benevolent  philosopher 
remembers  that  the  perpetual  dropping  of  the 
water  makes  an  indentation  in  the  adamantine 
stone,  and  whose  mind  yearns  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind  will  continue  to  give  vent  to 
his  inspired  hopes — neither  will  he  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  urge  argument  upon  argument, 
expostulation  upon  expostulation,  until  he  has 
worked  conviction  on  the  mind,  served  his 
generation  in  his  day,  and  expended  his  powers 
to  benefit  his  fellow  men. 


Notice. — In  consequence  of  the  general 
moving  on  the  first  of  May  in  this  city,  our 
May  number  will  be  delivered  the  week  previ- 
ous, that  is,  on  the  23d,  24th  and  25th  days  of 
April,  when  our  subscribers  will  inform  our 
carriers  of  the  street  and  number  of  their  fu- 
ture residence. 


We  learn  with  deep  regret  that  the  landlords 
of  this  city  are  raising  their  rents,  notwith- 
standing the  hardness  of  the  times,  the  diffi- 
culties the  operatives  have  to  encounter,  and 
the  depression  under  which  the  poor  are  labor- 
ing. Something  muet  be  done  to  unloose  the 
iron  grasp  of  these  petty  kings,  and  compel 
them  to  lighten  the  heavy  burdens  by  which 
they  oppress  the  people.  Let  those  who  do 
not  like  the  yokes  of  this  monicd  nobility  re- 
collect the  suggestions  we  have  made  in  pre- 
vious numbers. 
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.'-'.,.:.:,,        ON  man; 

Forasmuch  as  science  and  philosophy  are 
now  rapidly  progressing  onwards  to  the  de- 
volopement  of  new  laws  and  new  truths,  and 
opening  the  doors  of  man's  understanding  in 
order  to  introduce  to  his  notice  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  interceding  power  to  withstand 
the  mighty  toirent  of  the  evil  influences  which 
is  now  sweeping  away,  with  volcanic  fury,  the 
various  blessings  which  gives  to  life  "  the  love 
of  living."  The  various  evils  of  society  have 
now  attained  to  such  an  alarming  magnitude 
as  to  threaten,  with  irresistable  power,  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  system  of  the  social  euj- 
pire— to  set  nation  against  nation — neighbor 
against  neighbor — and  every  man  at  war  with 
himself — and  thereby  uproopting  the  very  foun- 
dation stone  on  which  is  built  the  pillars  of 
truth  and  happiness,  and  the  well-being  of  man 
and  mankind  in  general  have  become  lost  to 
those  blessings  and  enjoyments  which  nature 
has  provided,  in  order  to  render  life  happy  and 
pleasurable. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  present  order  of  so- 
ciety, the  philosophic  mind  contemplates  with 
deep  remorse  and  solicitation  the  wide  and  un- 
warrantable departure  from  those  principles 
which  the  power  of  unerring  Nature  hath  so 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  established.  The 
heart  writhes  at  the  unbounded  folly  which  ig- 
norance has  introduced,  and  sickens  at  the 
greediness  with  which  men  swallow  its  cor- 
ruptive positions.  He  sees  that  all  things  are 
out  of  joint,  and  men  and  women  know  not 
why  they  live— corruption  stalks  abroad  with 
brazen  steps — vanity  and  misrule  follow  in  or- 
der, rejoicing  in  their  madness,  saying,  '^  I  sit 
Queen,  am  no  widow,  and  know  no  sorrow" — 
Babylonish  captivity  seems  to  dwell  on  every 
man's  threshhold — bitterness  and  disaffection 
meeting  him  on  all  sides,  while  hell  and  en- 
mity pierces  his  very  soul — but  the  mind  recoils 
— enquiry  starts  forth,  and  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der demands  "  Whence  all  this  1  from  what 
source  do  they  emanate  ?  is  Philosophy  a  lie, 
Truth  a  falsehood  1    Hear  ye,  inhabitants  of 


the  earth,  and  the  hills  shall  speak — be  silent, 
and  all  nature  shall  proclaim :  '  Are  not  my 
ways  equal,  saith  the  Lord,  and  are  not  your 
ways  unequal,  saith  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  but 
ye  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  you — 
hence  the  miseries  that  are  come  upon  you. 
Ye  have  set  my  laws  at  defiance,  and  have  led 
the  people  to  go  astray  from  the  philosophy  of 
truth.  Ye  have  made  laws,  and  fashioned 
them  to  your  own  liking.  Ye  have  perverted 
my  doctrines,  and  my  precepts  ye  have  for- 
saken. It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,  but  ye  say  in  your  hearts, 
Not  so  :  we  are  wiser  than  thou,  and  God  seetb 
us  not ;  we  will  build  our  own  Tabernacles,  and 
our  own  Temples  adorn  ;  we  will  establish  our 
own  reputation,  and  love  ourselves  best,  for  we 
are  a  mighty  people ;  fearful  through  all  na- 
tions we  carry  the  sway,  and  we  hold  the  scep- 
tre ;  the  earth  is  ours,  and  we  are  Gods,  and 
none  saiih  '  What  doest  thouP'  What  is  uni- 
versal love  to  us,  and  why  for  our  neighbors 
care  1  Wc  are  not  their  makeis,  and  they  are 
not  of  us.  Behold,  we  are  kings — we  rule — 
and  none  lifteth  his  hand.  We  command  and 
they  must  obey.  Our  kingdom  is  our  gratifica- 
tion, and  our  appetites  must  be  fed  !'  " 

Such  indeed  is  the  unuttered  language  of  the 
'  lords  of  creation,'  and  such  is  the  scope  of 
of  their  rotten  imaginations.  Seeing  they  have 
got  the  reins  of  government  in  their  own  hands, 
they  think  to  rule  with  undivided  sway,  and 
control  the  minds  of  men.  By  their  cunning 
and  craftiness  they  have  destroyed  the  common 
ties  of  social  friendship — except  the  name — 
and  driven  universal  charity  from  its  dwelling 
place,  and  established  in  its  stead  that  perni- 
cious and  blasphemousdoctrine  which  teaches, 
**  Man  look  out  and  take  care  for  thyself 
alone."  A  doctrine  which  proves,  by  daily 
experience,  to  be  the  curse  of  all  creation. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  objects  of 
the  various  governments  now  existing,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  man,  nor  of  his  susceptibility  of 
of  being  acted  on  by  the  influence  of  passing 
circumstances^     Ignorant  as  they  must  have 
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been  of  the  general  tenor  of  man's  disposition, 
they  have  taken  but  little  care  to  order  thoir 
plans  so  as  to  insure  to  the  people  a  rightful 
medium  whereby  their  various  wants  may  be 
fairly  met  and  duly  regulated.  They  seem  to 
have  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  predominating  passion  of  the  mind, 
called  self-will ;  they  could  not  have  been  the 
least  sensible  of  the  direful  effects  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  such  principles  as  selfishness 
and  personal  endeavor.  Led  away  by  the  un- 
philosophical  idea  that  man  was  a  free  ngent, 
and  that  it  was  his  inalienable  right,  independ- 
ent of  the  social  compact,  to  pursue  that 
course  the  best  calculated  to  promote  his  own 
ends  and  purposes,  and  that  he  was  endowed 
bj'  nature  perfectly  free  to  exercise  his  own 
cljoice  in  promoting  his  own  personal  welfare, 
and  that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  gener- 
al order  of  things  in  natural  life,  establishing 
the  ruinous  doctrine  that  .. 

"  the  chief  end  ot"  man 
Is  to  keep  what  he  has,  and  get  what  ho  can," 

Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  tlie  well- 
being  of  society,  nothing  more  grossly  erro- 
neous, or  geneiative  of  more  wicked  prin- 
ciples. Experience  abundantly  showcth  that 
it  is  to  rile  fact  of  tiie  present  governments  be- 
ing founded  on  that  theory  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  many  baneful  influences  tliat  check  the 
onward  course  of  man,  and  giveth  rise  to  the 
various  evils  wherewith  society  is  at  present 
enslaved. 

To  this  doc4rinc  may  be  traced  the  whole 
catalogue  of  political  niisiule,  and  its  conse- 
quent train  of  failures  and  disappointments.  It 
is  this  doctrine  that  has  called  into  action  the 
various  evil  faculties  of  which  the  mind  is 
susceptible.  It  has  been  the  precursor  for  all 
the  calamities  that  oppress  society,  and  hath 
opened  the  door  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  evil 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  excited  it  to  actions 
of  the  most  virulent  misdemeanor.  It  has 
alienated  the  mind  from  its  original  birthright, 
and  stamped  its  character  with  the  foulest  stig- 
ma. From  it  proceeds  enmity,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness.  To  it  wo  owe  the 
cause  of   all    the   embarrassniont^   tliat    afflict 


mankind.  It  is  the  selfish  principle  that 
prompts  men  to  the  commital  of  the  various 
Climes  wliich  disturb  repose,  to  lift  the  hand  of 
death  against  their  neighbor,  to  steal  their 
goods,  and  burn  their  houses  down.  Murder, 
rapine,  theft,  dnmkenness,  poverty,  tyranny, 
oppression,  slavery,  and  unnatural  distinctions, 
kings,  lords,  dukes,  and  with  them  pride,  van- 
ity, aristocracy,  rottenness  and  corruption,  all, 
all  follow  in  its  train,  all  flow  from  the  indul- 
gence and  exercise  of  tiie  selfish  principle,  and 
of  self-dependence.  What  need  be  expected 
by  a  people  living  under  governments  founded 
after  this  manner,  but  poverty  and  oppression, 
and  that  in  their  worst  shapes,  seeing  they  are 
founded  in  direct  opposition  to  the  harmonious 
law  of  nature,  which  breathes  universal  love 
throughout  her  vast  domains.  All  love,  all 
harmony,  truth,  peace  and  charity  ;  *'  her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace  ;  her  ways  are  equal — they  arc  establish- 
ed on  the  foundation  of  everlasting  truth,  and 
never  can  be  moved.  All  nature  is  consistent. 
Seasons  return  indue  order — vegetation  springs 
forth  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  wants  of 
all  creation  are  provided  for  and  duly  supplied. 
There  is  neither  voice,  nor  murmur,  nor  disaf- 
fection within  her  gates,  for  her  kingdom  is 
established  in  righteousness,  and  all  her  laws 
arc  faithful.  But  man,  blindfolded  man,  head- 
strong in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  imaginary 
gratification,  he  puts  no  restraint  upon  his  pas- 
sions, but  foUoweth  them  straightway,  like  a 
lion  after  his  prey,  without  considering  of  the 
direful  evils  lie  entails  upon  himself,  and  ulti- 
mately upon  the  society  in  which  he  moves. 

Extravagant  in  his  desires,  he  places  no 
bounds  before  him,  and  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  insatiable  thirst  after  pleasure  to  glut  his 
vanity,  he  rushes  into  extremes,  and  with  an 
unguarded  step  promotes  his  own  destruction. 
The  laws  of  the  government  under  which  he 
lives  impehng  him  to  supply  his  own  mental 
and  physical  wants,  by  his  own  means,  and 
without  providing  proper  measures  for  his  sus- 
tenance in  case  of  natural  deformity  or  unfor- 
tunate rircnmstauces  above  his  control. 

'\\\  he  conlintiwl. 
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Mr.  Horner,  Sir  :      About  the  year   1820  you 
felt  led  by  a  sacred  influence  to  promulgate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  you  understood  them,  and  in 
the  year  1821  you  had  a  short  Apology  published  in 
the  defence  of  your  principles  ;    and  became  the  au- 
thor of  the  people  called  Unionists,  who  have  revolu- 
tionized themselves  and  are  called  by  different  names, 
I  have,  (at  the  meeting  of  our  last  Council,  held  Nov. 
3,)  particularly  warned  them  of  your  Apology.  Breth- 
ren, said  I,  I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his  messen- 
gers, that  you  follow  the  author  no  farther  than  you 
have  seen  him  follow  the  Holy  Oracles  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any 
other   instrument,  or  a  new  combination  of  circum- 
stances, be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were 
to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry ;    for  I  am  ver- 
ily persuaded,  yea,  very   confident,  the   Lord  hath 
more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condi- 
tion of  the  reformed  Churchs,  who  are  come  to  a  pe- 
riod and  a  dead  stand  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  pre- 
sent no  farther  than  the  iwstrument  of  their  reforma- 
tion— and  as  it  respects  those  great  men,  the  reform- 
ers, they  did  not  dive  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
and  sound  philosophy ;    but  were  they  now  living 
they  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  farther  light, 
perhaps  go  as  far  as  you  have  gone ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible the   Christian  world  should  come  out  of  such 
thick  Egyptian  darkness  instantly,  or  that  perfection 
of  light  and  knowledge  should   break  out  at  once. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first"  Reformers, 
who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death,  in  promoting 
the  truth  as  they  considered  it ;   but  it  was  expected 
their  successors  would  carry  the  reformation  farther 
than  they  had  been  enabled  to  do,  under  the  cloud  of 
thick  darkness,  which  they  were  obliged   to  break 
through.     And  as  it  appears  in  holy  writ,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  so  we  may  hope  that 
Gospel  light,  or  the  propagation  of  truth,  through 
the  obedience  of  faith,  will  shine  brighter   than  it 
has  ever  yet  done,  and  that  an  increased  clearness  of 
spiritual  perception  will  be  known. 

After  this  and  several  other  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered the  following  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  the 
resolutions  adopted. 

CENTRAL  COMMUNIST  COUNCIL. 
The  Council  of  our  Society  met  on  November  the 
.3d,  1841,  at  3,  Wyndham  street,  Bryanstone  square. 
New  Road.     Goodwyn   Barmby  having   taken  the 


chair,  opened  the  business  of  the  evening,  by  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  first  number  of  the  new 
series  of  the  "  Educational  Circular,"  now  be- 
come the  "Communist  Apostle,"  and  the  precur- 
sory organ  of  the  society.  He  felt  assured  that  it 
would  satisfy  the  council  and  the  society  generally, 
and  thought  that  great  credit  was  due  to  Henry  Fry 
and  the  Communist  friends  at  Cheltenham,  for  the 
able  way  in  which  it  was  got  up,  (hear,  hear.)  As 
president  of  the  society  he  was  happy  to  make  known 
that  he  had  lately  visited  Ipswich,  the  chief  town  in 
Suffolk,  and  on  meeting  Mr.  F  Giles,  Jun.,  Mr. 
Garrard,  and  other  friends  of  connuunization,  he  found 
them  most  willing  to  work  in  junction  with  the  so- 
ciety. 

Letters  were  then  read  from  William  Lovett  and 
Robert  Owen,  on  the  woman  suffrage,  acommunica- 
tion  of  affiliation  followed  from  Louis  Masquerier,  of 
New  York,  U.  N.,but  all  motions  were  posponed  on 
the  correspondence  generally. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  a  discussion  on  the 
further  construction  of  the  society,  and  after  some 
original  propositions  had  been  debated,  enlarged,  and 
improved,  the  four  following  motions  were  unani- 
mously passed  into  laws  of  the  society  by  the  council : 

I.  Moved  by  Mr.  Ridley,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Alexander. — That  this  society,  now  called  the  Cen- 
tral Communist  Propaganda  Society,  having  formed 
and  being  on  the  point  of  forming  re-unions  and  affi- 
liations in  various  parts,  besides  that  which  is  now 
called  the  British  Metropolis,  should  henceforth  form 
the  Group  I  of  these  various  re-unions  formed  and 
hereafter  to  be  formed  for  a  union  in  action  together, 
under  the  name  of  the  Universal  Communitarian  As- 
sociation, and  also  that  the  communist  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  at  Cheltenham  be  requested  to  form 
Group  II ;  the  friends  of  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  Group 
III ;  those  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  Wales,  Graup  IV  ; 
and  those  at  Strabane  in  Ireland,  Group  V,  of  the 
Universal  Communitarian  Society. 

II.  Moved  by  Mr.  Cameron,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Bird. — That  the  present  council  of  the 
Communist  Propaganda  Society  should,  during  the 
current  year,  continue  to  form  the  central  council  of 
the  Universal  Communitarian  Association,  before  the 
expiration  of  which  term  the  future  constitution  of 
the  Central  Council  should  be  organized. 

III.  Moved  by  Vice-President  Blumenfeld,  secon- 
ded by  Mr.  Ruffy  Ridley. — That  the  present  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  should 
henceforth  become  the  President-in- Chief,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, General  Secretary,  and  General  Treasurer  of 
the  Communitarian  Association  for  the  current  year, 
on  account  of  the  not  fully  constituted  state  of  the 
society,  while  the  various  groups  should  each  select 
a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  such 
Committee  as  they  might  require  to  direct  their  local 
governments  and  establish  regular  correspondence 
with  the  central  council. 

IV.  Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mrs 
Goowdyn  Barmbv. — That  the  Universal  Communi- 
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tarian  Association,  through  its  Central  Council  should 
therefore  provide,  lectures  or  propagandists  for  its 
groups,  properly  authorized  by  diploma  to  prevent 
quackery  and  deceit,  and  establish  an  organ  of  the 
press  for  the  whole  society  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  passing  these  motions  into  laws,  the  Council 
adjourned  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Group  I,  of 
the  society. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  GROUP  I,  OF  THE 
UNIVERSAL  COMMUNITARIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

A  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  lOtli,  at  3,  Wyndham  street,  Bry- 
anstone  square,  London. 

Mr.  Alexander  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
Goodwyn  Barmby  moved.  Dr.  Losky  seconded 
"  That  this  meeting  do  organize  itself  into  the  Group 
I,  of  the  Universal  Communitarian  Association,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  carried  unimously  into 
a  law  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of 
that  society."     Carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ridley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  Mr.  Alexander  was  then  appointed  Presi- 
dent ;  on  the  motion  of  Goodwn  Barmby,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Cameron  was  chosen  Secretary  ; 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ridley,  seconded  by  Professor 
Blumenfeld,  Dr.  Losky  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Group  I,  of  the  Universal  Communitarian  Association. 

The  subject  of  funds  was  then  brought  before  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Losky  suggested  an  excellent  financial 
arrangement  of  his  own  and  explained  it  at  some 
length  to  the  comnn oners  assembled.  After  some  de- 
bate, in  which  all  the  members  present  joined,  it  was 
proposed  by  him  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ridley,  "  that 
one  pnny  per  week  be  the  contribution  of  members 
to  the  Group  Fund."  It  was  also  unanimously 
agreed  that  an  introduction  by  a  member,  and  a  refer- 
ence for  the  secretary  as  to  character  should  quatify 
for  membership. 

After  enrolling  members  the  Group  adjourned  till 
the  3d  December,  when  it  meets  at  49  Burton  street. 
Burton  Crescent. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  seed  sown  by  you, 
and  which  was  appsrently  Uead,  has  ret&ined  its  vital- 
lity ,  and  is  now  springing  up  to  life,  vigor  and  strength ; 
our  principles  are  spreading  far  and  near,  and  taking 
deep  root  among  various  congregations  of  various 
sects  who  are  laying  aside  their  austerities  to  each 
other  and  following  the  religion  of  oharity,  and  are 
seeking  to  hasten  the  day  of  grace,  and  that  .Millen- 
ium of  the  New  Moral  World,  to  hasten  which  you 
have  sacrificed  so  much  time  and  labor  ;  and  in  order 
that  you  may  continue  it  is  our  ardent  desire  that  you 
may  be  sustained  by  the  friends  in  your  immediate 
vicinity. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  your 


old  friend  in  the  cause  of  the  working  man's  rdemp- 
tion,  V.  HULL. 

Raunds  Co,  Northampton,  Nov.  7,  1841. 


LOVE  CULTURE. 


Well,  Robert,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
subject  that  was  discussed  last  ntght  ?  Did 
you  understand  it  1 

I  cannot  say  that  I  did  fully  ;  but  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  I  did  seemed  so  clear  and  so 
beautiful  that  I  hope  that  when  I  go  again  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  understand  it  all.  There 
was  one  thing  in  particular  that  I  was  much 
delighted  with,  and  that  was  that  both  parties 
treated  each  other  like  brothers,  and  were  so 
beautifully  and  calmly  disposed,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  quite  of  a  heavenly  order.  I  wish  men 
would  oftener  meet  together  and  converse  in 
affliction  ;  there  would  then  be  much  more  ami- 
ty and  peaee  manifested  in  the  world  than 
there  is  now.  I  have  often  been  to  what  are 
called  religions  meetings,  and  the  whole  place 
has  been  in  an  uproar,  and  why  1  only  because 
one  portion  of  the  people  could  not  believe 
exactly  what  the  rest  could.  Now,  do  you 
think  a  man  can  be  a  christian  who  calls  his 
brother  an  infidel  or  a  heretic,  for  merely  think- 
ing differently  1  for  my  part  I  cannot  see  what 
right  any  one  has  to  call  another  to  account  for 
his  belief,  be  it  what  it  may.  It  is  time  that 
we  had  dispensed  with  all  creeds,  and  sects, 
and  isms.  Let  us  all  be  ^  Love  ruled  by 
Love.  We  know  that  Love  is  creating  us,  and 
why  not  let  it  carry  on  the  work'  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  is  no  man  nor  mankind  but 
what  is  derived  from  Love. 

True,  Robert,  very  true  •,  and  while  you 
were  saying  so  I  was  reminded  that  a  gentle- 
man told  me  the  other  day  that  we  all  needed 
Love  culture.  I  have  often  wished  to  meet 
with  him  agam,  that  I  might  have  a  word  or 
two  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  in  fact  I  have 
long  thought  that  the  world  has  been  altogeth- 
er wrong,  and  that  nothing  short  of  Love  could 
set  it  to  rights. 

Why  that  was  the  very  subject  that  was  dis- 
cussed last  night ;  I  will  try  and  state  briefly 
the  conclusions  that  they  came  to.  It  was 
this : 

That  men  are  recipients  of  something  lower 
and  something  higher  than  themselves,  that  is 
of  what  is  universal,  and  what  is  divisional. 

That  men  become  debased  by  receiving  what 
is  lower  or  divisional,  and  that  they  become  ex- 
alted by  receiviug  what  is  higher  or  universal. 
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That  men  aye  recipients  of  the  Incipient,  or 
Universal  One. 

That  men  thus  bedome  the  Divine  Human- 
ity, or  divinized  humanities. 

That  men  are  human  and  call  fall  into  indi- 
vidualism. 

Aye,  of  that  we  have  plenty  of  experience, 
but  go  on,  Robert. 

They  said  that  men  are  also  human  and  can 
be  raised  into  universalism,  and  we  only  can 
be  risen  by  receiving  into  our  divided  natures  a 
nature  higher  than  either,  and  this  unitive  na- 
ture is  divine — is  the  universal  one. 

Love  Culture,  then,  if  I  understand  it  right- 
ly, is  receiving  into  our  divided  natures  this 
unitive  nature  higher  than  our  own  senses. 

Well,  Robert,  if  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
you  hear,  let  our  Parsons  and  sectarian  Reli- 
gionists say  what  they  will,  I  am  determined 
to  go  and  hear  for  myself.  Good  morning— 
and  be  sure  you  let  me  know  when  any  thing 
of  that  kind  is  going  on  again. 


CHRISTIAN    LOVE. 
*•  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another  ;  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples." — Jesus  Christ. 

The  following  sad  tale  from  the  Wurtzburg  Gazette 
is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  disciples  to  be  found 
at  the  present  day.  Sad  as  it  is,  it  is  melancholy  to 
think,  that  it  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  similar  cases 
which  might  be  cited,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  affect- 
ing line  of  the  poet : 

"  Mun's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

,  The  rationality  of  instituting  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  unhappy  being  who  had  been  driven  to 
despair  and  suicide  by  the  obduracy  of  parents  and 
the  neglect  of  society,  is  an  apt  type  of  all  law  and 
all  justice,  as  these  words  are  now  understood. — Ed. 

"  The  son  of  a  banker  at  Frankfort,  of  immense 
wealth,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  married  a  young, 
beautiful  and  amiable  girl,  but  without  any  fortune. 
This  was  deemed  by  his  family  an  unpardonable  of- 
fence, and  the  young  man  was  left  for  eighteen 
months  without  the  slightest  means  of  support. 
Their  distress  becoming  great,  the  young  man  deter- 
mined to  take  his  bride  by  the  hand  and  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  hoping  that  her  inter- 
esting charms  and  their  utter  destitution  would  soften 
his  father's  heart.  The  attempt  was  made  only  a 
few  days  sines,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  obdu- 
rate parent,  and  being  totally  without  means  they 
retired  to  one  of  the  lowest  pviblic  houses  in  the  sub- 


urbs of  Frankfort.  Here,  after  having  for  three  days 
suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  from  their  inability  to 
purchase  food,  they  mutually  agreed  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings  by  death.  A  quantity  of  arsenic  was 
procurred  and  taken  by  both.  The  poor  young  wo- 
man died  in  three  hours  in  dreadful  agonies,  but  the 
fact  was  discovered  while  the  husband  was  still  alive. 
Antidotes  were  delivered  to  him  by  main  force,  and 
there  are  expectations  of  his  recovery;  but  he  is 
committed  to  prison  to  wait  the  result  of  criminal 
proceedings  already  commenced  against  him." 


Here  is  another  illustration,  more  bonifying  than 

the  preceding  : 

Military  Flogging. — One  of  these   brutal  and 
inhuman  exhibitions  took  place  at  the  Tower,  Lon-  - 
don,  on  Saturday  last.     Two  privates  of  the  first  bat- 
tallion  of  the  3d  dragoon  guards,  were  brought  out  to 
receive,  the  one  100  and  the  other  150  lj»shes,for  in- 
sulting a  non-commissioned  oificer.     The  sentences 
were  executed  with  more  than  ordinary  barbarity, 
and  in  the  most  public  manner.     The  drummers  wer«! 
changed  every  ten  lashes,  instead  of  twenty-five,  as 
usual.     Jarman,  a  fine  young  man,  bore  the  punish- 
ment without  uttering  a  word  or  a  groan,  and  was 
removed  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  shocking  to  hu- 
manity,    As  soon  as  the  first  man  left  the  square,  the 
second  man,  (Slade)  a  much  slighter  person  than  the 
other,  was  called  to  the  front.     He  was  sentenced  to 
receive  loO  lashes.     It  was  evident  he  did  not  possess 
the  nerve  of  the  other  man  ;   he  shook  so  violently 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  pull  his  jacket  off,  and 
his  terror  was  evident  to  all.     Upon  being  tied  up  he 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  moment  he  was 
struck  he  began  to  shriek  loudly,  and  earnestly  called 
out  "  mercy,  mercy  !  "    which  was  heard  very  dis- 
tinctly all  over  the  Tower,  when  the  drums  were 
beaten  to  stifle  his  cries,  and  re-echoed  among  the 
walls.      When  about  seventy  or  eighty  lashes  had 
been  inflicted,  the  poor  fellow's  head  fell  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  fainted,  but 
such  was  not  the  case,  as  the  commanding  officer 
walked  up  to  the  triangle,  and,  on  looking  him  in  the 
face,  he  ordered  the  drummer  to  proceed.     At  this 
time,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  drummers  who  weie 
selected  to  flog,  it  took  all  the  others  to  secure  him, 
his  back  being  literally  cut  to  pieces  from  his  neck  to 
his  loins.     His  cries  for  mercy  were  unavailing,  until 
a  hundred  lashes  had  been  inflicted,  when  it  was  fouud 
he  was  unable  to  bear  any  more,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  down.     He  was  led  away  between  two  of  his 
comrades,  a  truly  shocking  spectacle.     The  punish- 
ment of  both  was  of  a  most  dreadful  description.   Sev- 
eral men  fainted  away,  and  some  of  the  officers  had 
humanity  enough  to  loosen  the  stocks  and  coats  of 
several  privates.     Many  clerks,  and  others  belonging 
to  the  ordnance  department,  witnessed  part  of  the 
punishment,  but  were  unable  to  stand  it  c  ut.    Surely 
government  ought  to  interfere,  to  prevent  such  scenes 
in  a  civilizel  country. — Salford  Adterihcr. 
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FERMENTED  VEGETABLE  MANURE. 

A  new  method  of  making  Vegetable  Manure 
by  Fermentation  has  recently  been  patented 
and  brought  before  the  agricultural  public,  by 
Mr.  G.  Bommer.  Farmers  and  gardeners  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  heap  of  buckwheat 
straw  under  the  process  in  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Bachmeyer,  119  West-Market  street,  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  B.  is  the  agent  for  the  Patentee  in 
this,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  counties.  By 
means  of  this  method,  it  is  said,  every  farmer 
may  reduce  his  straw,  refuse  hay,  corn  stalks, 
and  all  other  vegetable  matter,  to  ricli,  unc- 
tions mani're,  within  fifteen  days,  and  a  very 
little  cost.  The  preparation  is  very  simple  and 
easy. 

This  Manure  is  a  composition  of  animals, 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  and  maybe 
made  at  any  season.  A  compost  may  also  be 
made  with  common  earth,  where  straw  and 
other  vegetable  matter  is  wanting,  which  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  animal  manure,  and 
prove  a  superior  substitute  for  lime,  plaster, 
ashes,  &c.  The  process  produces  nitrate  of 
lime,  potash,  ammonia,  and  saltpetre,  four  of 
the  most  fertilizing  properties  of  good  manure. 
Among  those  who  have  tried  it  with  success 
we  notice  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Poinier,  of 
Morristown,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Grey,  of  Madison, 
whose  testimony  we  subjoin  : 

'*  Mr.  Bonner  has  publicly  made  upon  my 
premises  his  Vegetable  Manure.  The  result 
of  his  process  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  those  of  my  neighbors  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  operation  and  examined  the  pro- 
duct. 

"The  materials  made  use  of  in  that  experi- 
ment were  straw  from  my  barn,  made  into  a 
heap  and  opened  a  fortnight  afterwards.  At 
that  time  the  straw  was  found  altogether  de- 
composed, and  changed  into  a  dark  Manure, 
very  unctions  and  rich,  having  a  strong  smell 
of  ammoniac,  and  of  good  litter. 

"  And  I  hereby  further  certify  that  this  Ma- 
nure has  been  used  on  a  field  of  Turnips,  in 
which  it  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  also  in 
my  garden,  where  I  obtained  superior  vegeta- 
bles, among  others  some  pumpkins  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size  for  th6  kind,  as  may  be  seen 
by  calling  at  my  house. 

PIERRE  GREY." 

The  cost  of  this  method  is — Cleared  land  in- 
tended for  agricultural  purposes,  under  50 
acres,  $10,  more  than  50  ten  cents  per  addi- 
tional acre.  On  payment  of  this  sura  the  Me- 
thod becomes  the  property  of  the  purchaser 
forevcju    . 


DESCRIPTION   OF   THE  QUEEN'S   STATE 

CARRIAGE. 

The  most  superb  ever  built — the  paintings  M'ere 
executed  by  Cypriani. 

The  Front  Panel :  Britannia  seated  on  her  throne, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  staff' of  liberty,  attended  by  re- 
ligion, justice,  wisdom,  valor,  fortitude,  commerce, 
plenty  and  victory,  presenting  her  with  a  garland  of 
laurels  ;  in  the  back  ground  a  view  of  St.  Paul's  and 
the  river  Thames. 

The  Right  Door :  Industry  and  ingenuity  giving  a 
cornucopia  to  the  genius  of  England. 

The  Panels  of  each  side  of  Doors :  History  record- 
ing the  reports  of  fame,  and  peace  burning  the  imple- 
ments of  war. 

The  Back  Panel :  Neptune  and  Aniphitrite  issuing 
from  their  palace  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  sea 
horses,  attended  by  the  winds,  rivers,  tritons,  naiads, 
&c.,  bringing  the  tribute  of  the  world  to  the  British 
shore. 

Upper  part  of  the  Right  Panel :  Are  the  royal 
arms,  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  order  of  St. 
George,  the  golden  fleece,  the  rose,  the  shamrock  and. 
thistle  entwined. 

The  Left  Door :  Mars,  Minerv^a  and  Mercury  sup- 
porting the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Panels  of  each  side  of  the  Left  Door :  The 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  protected. 

The  front  and  four  quarter  panels  over  the  paint- 
ings are  plate  of  glass. 

The  whole  of  the  carriage  and  body  are  chiefly  or- 
namented with  laurels  and  carved  work,  beautifully 
guih. 

The  carriage  and  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  as 
follows — of  four  large  tritons,  who  support  the  body 
by  four  braces  covered  with  blue  morocco  leather, 
and  with  gilt  buckles ;  the  two  figures  placed  in  front 
of  the  carriage  bear  the  driver,  and  are  represent- 
ed in  the  action  of  drawing,  by  cables  extending 
round  their  shoulders  and  the  cranes,  and  sounding 
shells  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  ocean  mo- 
narch, and  those  at  the  back  carry  the  imperial  faces, 
topt  with  tridents ;  the  drivers  footboard  is  a  large 
scollop  shell,  ornamented  by  branches  of  reads  and 
other  marine  plants ;  the  pole  represents  a  bundle  of 
lances ;  the  splinter  bar  is  composed  of  aich  moulding, 
issuing  from  beneath  a  voluted  shell,  and  each  end 
terminating  in  the  head  of  a  dolphin ;  and  the  wheels 
imitated  from  those  of  the  ancient  triumphal  chariot . 
The  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  of  eight  palm  ttees, 
which  branch  out  at  the  top,  sustain  the  roof  and  four 
angular  trees  are  loaded  with  trophies,  alusivc  to  the 
victories  obtained  by  Great  Britain  during  the  late 
glorious  war,  supported  by  four  hons'  heads ;  on  the 
centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boys  representing  the 
genii  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  supporting 
the  hands  the  sceptre,  swords  of  state,  and  ensigns, 
of  knighthood :  their  bodies  are  adorned  with  festoons 
of  laurel,  which  fall  from  thence  towards  the  four  cor- 
ners. 
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TO    A    TOMBLE8S    FRIEND. 

We  met  in  youth,  when  hope  was  high, 

And  joy  our  never-failing  lot } 
When  pleasure  filled  each  beaming  eye, 

Where  visions  danced  which  now  are  not 
—What  though  of  fortune's  glitiering  store 

Ours  was  a  light,  a  worthless  share .' 
We  reck'd  not  lack  of  cumbrous  ore, 

While  Youtli's  gay  dreams  flew  Uglit  as  air. 

And  yean  passed-on,  and  suU  the  same. 

Thy  buoyant  heart  through  life  remained^ 
Though  mine  the  world  had  serted  to  tame, 

And  to  its  wasting  cares  enchained : 
iTet  still  thy  laugh  rang  loud  and  free, 

And  still  thy  grasp  was  quick  and  warm, 
That  voice  and  touch  must  cease  to  be,- 

£re  thou  become  the  slave  of  form. 

But  o'er  thy  spirit  comes  a  change— 

I  see  thee  next  on  bed  of  pain ; 
y      Thine  eye  is  wild,  thy  aspect  strange ;  .;••     :\. . 

Thence  thou  shalt  never  rise  again  i 
But  not  to  us  such  thought  is  given. 

We  deem'd  not  that  our  parting  glance-"* 
Vet  ne'er  we  meet  on  this  side  heaven— 

Thy  spirit  rests  in  dhcamless  trance/ 

And  now  to  tliee  alone  remain 

The  narrow  house — the  nameless  stone-* 
And  o'er  thy  ckising  grave,  in  vain, 

I  hear  Aflection's  frenzied  moan. 
''"      And  thou  art  seen  no  more  on  earth, 

And  by  the  heartless  world  forgot; 
Yet  in  my  sonl  tliere  is  a  dearth. 

Which  may  not  cease  since  thou  art  not/ 

Lov'd  friend,  farewell !  a  hitter  thought 

Comes  o'er  me  oft  in  hours  of  mirth. 
As  fancy  seeks  that  noteless  spot, 

Where  thou  are  mouldering  fast  to  earth  { 
But  be  it  thus!  no  scuptured  stone 
8hall  o'er  thy  ashes  e'er  recline; 
*       And,  since  my  heart  is  all  thy  own, 

Why  sbouldit  thou  seek  a  colder  shrine .'      II. 
V,  1834. 
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ON  THE   DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

Rouse  not  the  muffled  drum. 
Wake  not  the  martial  trumpet's  mournful  sotinri, 
For  bim  whote  mighty  voice  in  death  is  dumb, 
Who,  in  the  zeniui  of  his  high  renowni  / 

To  the  grave  went  down  I 

Invoke  no  cannon's  breath 
To  swell  the  requiem  o'er  his  asbes  poured, 

Silently  bear  him  to  the  house  of  deatli, 
The  aching  hearts  wherein  he  was  adored 
He  won  not  with  the  sword! 

No !  lot  AfTection's  tear 
Be  the  sole  tribute  to  bit  raemory  paid ; 
Earth  has  no  monument  so  Justly  dear 
To  souls  like  his  in  purity  arrayed — 
Never  to  fade! 

I  loved  thee,  patriot  chief! 
I  battled  proudly  'neatb  thy  banner  pare  j 

Mine  is  the  breast  of  woe— th«  heart  of  urief. 
Which  suffer  en— unmindful  of  a  core- 
Proud  to  endarc. 

But  vain  the  voice  of  wail. 
For  thee,  from  this  dim  vale  of  aorrow  fled— 
Earth  has  no  spell  whose  magic  thall  not  fail 
To  lii^t  the  gloom  that  shronds  thy  narrow  bed, 
Or  woo  thee  from  the  dead. 

Then  take  thy  long  repose, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  deep  green  sod : 

Death  but  a  brighter  halo  o'er  thee  throwi— 
Thy  fame,  thy  soul,  alik*  have  spumed  the  clod — 

Rest  thee  in  God !  I|.  O. 

K*rch,  1834. 
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THE  FUTURE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY- 
The  air,  (he  earth,  the  stars  and  seas, 
And  all  that  ere  my  eye  surveys, 
Are  all  commissioned  by  the  Lord 
To  prove  the  truth  of  his  own  word* 

The  air  we  breathe  doth  magnify 
The  greatness  of  his  majesty  ;  '    • 

The  earth  on  which  we  stand  or  move^ 
Displays  his  wisdom  and  his  lore  ; 

Each  star  that  rolls  within  its  orb, 
Shows  forth  the  greatness  of  his  word  j 
The  raging  sea  shows  forth  his  power, 
.\nd  we  as  men  should  him  adore. 
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Great  God  thy  power  we  do  confess ; 
The  beauties  of  this  paradise, 
By  which  we  contemplate  thy  name. 
Own  our  depravity  and  shame. 

0  may  this  barbarous  state  subside, 
And  man  with  man  his  fiuits  divide  ; 
Let  contest,  strife  and  war  now  cease. 
The  earth  enjoy  a  lasting  peace. 


Then  harmony,  and  joy,  and  mirth, 
Shall  spread  o'er  the  domains  of  earth ; 
The  world  shall  then  an  Eden  be 
Of  Social  Life  and  Uunity.  j.  m.  h. 

TERM8. 

THE  HERALD  OF  THE  NEW  MORAL  WORLD  is  pub- 
lished in  monthly  numbers,  16  pages  each,  enclosed  in  a  neatly 
printed  cover,  at  $1  50  per  annum,  if  by  the  year,  in  advance, 
or  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  the  delivery  of  the  number. 

Every  one  who  subscribes  for  this  periodical  is  ctMtsidered  a 
yearly  subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  expressed  and  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  signing. 
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MONEY  AND  LABOR. 

The  Cwnmunity  System  the  only  complete 
Remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  one  and  the 
torongs  of  the  other ^  addressed  to  all  who  live 
by  labor. 

"The  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number." — Benlham. 

As  the  least  possible  quantity  of  money  or  of 
subsistence  is  given  for  every  species  of  labor, 
working  men  of  all  classes  should  study  so  to 
frame  society  in  detached  portions  of  societies  as 
to  become  independent  of  money  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  Community  system  proffers  this.  It 
is  one  of  its  main  objects  to  free  mankind 
from  the  slavery  inherent  to  a  money  system, 
and  which  ever  presses  with  peculiar  hardship 
and  cruelty  on  the  sons  of  toil,  who  are  only 
permitted  just  to  exist  in  order  to  supply  the 
non-producers  and  privileged  few,  with  an 
abundance  of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life.  It  is  high  time  indeed  that  working  men 
of  all  descriptions  should  resolve,  calmly  and 
systematically  resolve,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
ancient  oppression  consequent  on  the  ignorance 
of  men  of  the  true  science  of  life,  and  of  political 
and  social  right.  To  my  fellow  laborers  of  all 
opinions  and  persuasions,  I  would  say,  emanci- 
pate yourselves  from  "  old  immoral  spciety,"  as 
speedily  as  possible,  free  yourselves  from  the 
injustice  of  a  money  system,  and  of  a  general 
policy  opposed  to  all  genuine  religion,  of 
which  you  have  ever  been  the  slaves  and  the 
victims,  and  do  this  by  rigid  economy  in  your 
domestic  expenses,  ana  the  strictest  temperance 
in  your  personal  habits,  and  avail  yourselves 
of  every  means  and  opjiortunity  of  informing 
and  convincing  yourselves  of  not  merely  the 
practicability,  but  the  soundness,  the  equity,  the 
security,  and  numerous  social  advantages  of 
the  Community  System  ; '  <*  of  being  of  one 
heart  and  one   mind,  and  having  all  things  in 


common."*  Do  this,  independently  of  all  specula- 
tions of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  or  religion,  on 
which  mankind  will  probably  ever  dijETer.    Leave 
the  human  mind  free  to  traverse  the  universe, 
which  is  its  birth-right.    Let  no    man  dictate 
to  you  what  you  are  to  think.    Let  universal 
forbearance,  kindness,  and  charity  prevail ;   re- 
gard, as  far  as  possible,  every  man  as  a  bro- 
ther, every  woman  as  a  sister,  and  every  child 
as  your  own  child,  and  study  to  promote  their 
happiness  in  every  possible  way.    Hitherto  the 
many  have  lived   and  toiled,  and  suffered,  and 
bled  for  the  few,  the  privileged,  and  consequent- 
ly the  infatuated  fete.    Hereafter,  the   many 
will   live  by  their  own  economy  and  arrange- 
ments, and  so  far  regulate  the  {ew  as  to  cause 
them  to  desist  from  injuring  them  by  the  in- 
fliction of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  misery,  too 
varied  and  too  lamentable  to  be  detailed.    Re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  humanity,  demand  this,  and 
it  must  be  conceded.     The  present  failure  and 
inadequacy,  of  individual  labor  to  subsistence 
to  millions  imperiously  demands  the  adoption 
of    the    Community  System,  which  may   be 
considered  as  the  most  perfect  system  or  eco- 
nomy, and  of  honorable  subsistence,  that  can  be 
devised, — production    and    consumption   being 
rendered  by  it  identical  and  simultaneous,  and 
all  its  members   living  in   social  equality.    If 
men   can  combine  for  all  the  minor  interests 
of  life,  why  not  for  the  grand  interests  of  life 
itself?   namely,  an  abundant  and    pleasurable 
subsistence    in  the  enjoyment  of    enlightened 
society,  combining  all  the  various  talents  of  the 
members  into  one  grand  family  compact  and 
union,  including  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  an  attention  to  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, according  to  the  leisure  and  inclinatioa 
of  the  associates,  and  this  not  only  free  from  any 
approach  to  licentiousness,  immorality,  or  irreli- 

*  Acta  if.  32,  &c. 
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gion,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  strict  accordance 
with  Christian  principles. 

Let  then  the  indttstriuus  of  every  class,  sect, 
andiparty^,  associate  and  combine  m  societies  of 
co^pieration,  of  several  hundred  families  each, 
on  the  just  and  natural  principle  of  perfect  re- 
ciprocity and  equality,  and  cultivate  the  social 
character  of  our  nature,  on  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  morality ;  "  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us." 
Then  will  labor  be  hQHorable  and  happy,  and 
not  as  now,  a  state  of  anxiety,  depression,  and 
degradation  from  its  precariousness,  its  excessive 
length,  and  inadequate  remuneration.  The 
sufferings  of  millions  call  aloud  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Community  System.  And  do  you  all, 
my  brethren,  who  call  yourselves  Christians,  set 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  thus  do  your 
parts,  consistent  with  your  church  and  chapel 
going  habits,  towards  changing  this  bear-garden 
of  a  world  into  a  Christian  state  of  society 
in  act  and  deed,  and  to  the  life.  Do  not  think, 
my  friends,  that  religion  consists  in  going  to 
church,  or  that  the  world  will  ever  be  reform- 
ed by  this  means  alone.  No !  Religion  con- 
sists in  succouring  the  needy,  in  teaching  the 
ignorant,  in  reforming  the  depraved,  in  feeding 
the  hungry,  in  clothmg  the  naked,  and  giving 
shelter,  protection,  and  comfort  to  the  house- 
less and  destitute,  and  to  do  this  effectually,  and 
as  extensively  as  it  is  imperiously  needed,  the 
broad  and  benignant  principles  of  Community 
must  be  laid  down,  as  the  only  ones  adequate 
to  the  emergency,  and  consistent  with  Christian 
precept  and  obligation. 

A  Christian  Working  Man. 


..,^.      THE  POWER  OF  MACHINERY, 

And  its  effects  on  the  condition  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  England. 

(We  select  the  passage  given  underneath  from  a  Lecture  delivered 
by  a  Mr.  Holns  to  the  Working  Man's  Association,  Cheltenham, 
.on  Monday  eveninjg,  June  22.) 

'I  will  not  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  as  I 
did  on  a  former  occasion,  by  a  recapitulation  of 
the  documents  in  evidence,  as  they  must  be  fresh 
in  your  recollection,  but  such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  petition  to  par- 
liament of  the  mill-owners  of  Lancashire  is 
founded — "the  invention  and  increase  of  ma- 
chinery, of  late  years,  threatens  to  dispense  with 
manual  labor  to  such  an  extent  as  ought  imme- 
diately to  demand  the  attention  of  your  honor- 
able House,  a  system  throwing  thousands  out  of 
employment,  leavifig  them  no  other  resources  but 


those  that  are  criminal,"    The  poor-law  Commis- 
sioners say,  in  their  report  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  return  from  March,  1836,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1839,  that  in  Lancashire  and  its  vicinity 
there  was  an  increase  of  horse  power,  of  93  per 
cent.,  and  of  hand.s,  19  per  cent.,  and  confining 
their  attention  to  the  increase  of  horse  power  and 
hands  in   the  cotton  manufacture  alone  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  find  .^rom  the  same  returns 
that  while  the  increase  of  power  in  the  same  pe- 
riod has  been  at  the  rate  of  76}-  per  cent.,  the  in- 
crease of  hands  has  been   17^  per  cent : — that 
according  to  the  calculation  of  government  com- 
missioner, Doctor   Kay,  the    increase  of  hands 
ought  to  have  been  400  per  cent,  more  than  it  has 
been.     It  is  a  fact  not   to  be  controverted,  al- 
though   we  are   told  daily   by  the    fashionable 
economica lists  that  "with  the  increase  of  ma- 
chineiy,  must  be  the  demand  of  human  labor," 
that  in  the  lapse  of  about  fifty  years,  comparing 
wages  with  the  price  of  food,  that  the  cotton- 
spinners'  means  of  supplying  sustenance  and  hu- 
man comforts  have  been  reduced  300  per  cent, 
and  the  weavers  600  per  cent.,  and  this  in  a  pe- 
riod when  the  elements  of  wealth  had  increased 
almost  beyond  credibility.    It  appears  that  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  the  income  of  Great  Britain 
is  computed  to  have  been  43  millions,  in  1766 
it  increased   100  millions ;  in  1793  the  taxable 
income  amounted  to  125  millions  ;  and  in  1806 
to  170  millions.    In  the  county  of  Lancashire 
the  rateable  income  had  increased  one  million 
pounds,  between  1815  and  1829  ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  national  income  at  the  present 
does  not  fall  short  of  400  millions  pounds  a  year. 
A  century  ago,  with  a  population  of  15  millions, 
the  manual  power  of  the  British  Islands,  was 
three  millions,  with  a  mechanical  power  equal  to 
12  millions.   At  the  present  time,  with  a  popula- 
tion, perhaps,  not  exceeding  from  25  to  30  mil- 
lions, the  manual  power  is  estimated  at  six  mil- 
lions, with  a  power  in  machinery  and  chemical 
agency  of  600   millions.     We   have  therefore, 
from  thefe  accredited  statistics,  something  start- 
ling, and  something  to  dilate  upon.    Wo  find 
thousands  upon  thousands  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and   it  is  a  fact  that  scarce  a  week 
passes  in  the  districts  alluded  to,  but  machinery 
in  abundance,  comes  under  the  hammer,  having 
been  superseded  by  fresh   improvements.     In 
these  statements  we  have  demonstrable  facts  to 
what  an  extent  the  riches  of  the  country  have 
advanced,  and  we  have  no  farther  to  travel  in  our 
research  than  the  periodical  records  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  pauper  population    to   become  ac- 
quainted with  the  poverty  and  misery  of  a  multi- 
tude of  human  beings.    These  facts,   I  think,. 
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must  convince  the  most  dubious  of  the  fallacy, 
ay,  of  the  dishonesty  of  those  who  tell  us  with 
such  fine  flourishes  as  we  read  in  the  books  dis- 
tributed by  the  Society  for  the  Difl*usion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  other  such  like  in  character, 
which  preach  so  loudly  of  the  working  man's 
machine  blessings.  If  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  men  had  increased  with  inventive  ina- 
chinery,  for  machinery  has  made  gigantic  strides, 
all  our  laborers  would  have  been  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  respectables,  and  all  our  me- 
chanics fine  gentlemen.  As  still  further  proof  of 
the  increase  and  value  of  our  productive  powers, 
it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1829,  the  official  va- 
lue (or  quantity)  of  our  exports  were  52,000,000  ; 
in  1832,  60,690,000,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three 
years  an  addition  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  had 
taken  place,  and  yet  the  operatives  were  in  the 
same,  or  worse,  condition  than  before.  Year  by 
year  wo  have  gone  on  increasing,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  with  these  additions  to  our  pro- 
ductive powers,  we  find  more  and  more  the  des- 
titution of  those  depending  on  labor;  we  find 
more  alarming  the  social  and  political  relations 
of  society.  It  is  certain  the  accumulated  amount 
of  sixty  millions  and  upwards  referred  to,  did  not 
fetch  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  lower  num- 
ber; and  why?  Because  the  masters  had  the 
means  of  ftianufactnring  cheaper,  by  reducing 
wages,  and  as  a  certainly,  by  improvements  in 
machinery,  which  led  to  competition,  which 
causes  will  still  operate,  either  with  or  without  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
working  classes,  cutting  ofl  the  more  needy  mas- 
ters, making  the  monopoly  in  machinery  more 
extensive,  and,  as  a  consequence,  without  reme- 
dial measures,  will  eventually  leave  the  multitude 
a  mass  of  needy  beggars,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
tlieir  few  wealthy  task  masters.  The  declared, 
or  real  value  of  the  52  millions  in  1829  was 
36,162,000,  and  that  of  the  62  millions  and  up- 
wards in  the  latter  year  being  36,652,000.  I 
ihink  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  as 
machinery  has  increased,  so  has  the  situation  of 
the  working  classes  become  more  dependent,  and 
more  impoverished  ;  the  more  the  income  of  the 
nation  has  augmented,  the  reward  of  the  laborer 
has  diminished.  It  has  been  observed  by  an  able 
writer,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  country  has  be- 
come great  and  powerful,  and  made  advances  in 
wealth  and  acquirements,  the  mass  of  misery,  cor- 
rupting and*  rankling  at  its  base,  has  also  con- 
tinued progressively  to  enlarge,  until  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  foundations  of  society  are  laid 
in  wretchedness,  and  that  there  is  no  addition 
made  to  the  superstructure  of  luxury  and  wealth, 
without  more  than  a  corresponding  enlargement 


of  the  sphere  of  misery  below.  One  would  al- 
most suppose  that  those  who  felicitate  themselves 
with  things  as  they  are,  who  sing  the  song  of 
scientific  improvement,  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
working  man's  prosp(  rity,  could  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  devastation  which  is  daily  taking 
place,  that  those  wise  sages  of  political  science, 
those  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  men,  those 
fine  speculators  in  figures,  those  modern  miracle 
workers,  who  are  so  apt  at  muUiplicaiion,  and  of 
transforming  mole  hills  into  noountains  when 
wealth  is  concerned,  without  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  misery  engendered,  and  the  situation 
of  those  from  whom  the  wealth  has  sprung. — 
Surely,  I  say,  these  preachers  of  the  doctrine  that 
capital  must  not  be  fettered,  that  commerce  must 
have  full  play,  that  competition  must  not  be 
checked,  that  the  capitalist  is  the  benefactor  of 
his  species,  cannot  be  privy  to  the  slavery  of  the 
cotton  mill,  to  the  situation  of  those  employed, 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  huddled  in  their  dens 
of  vice,  disease,  and  wretchedness,  through  a 
want  of  profitable  employment.  Dr.  Kay,  after 
detailing  the  formation  of  the  piggery,  &c.;  in 
the  districts  of  Lancashire,  and  the  description  of 
food  on  which  a  great  portion  of  population  lin- 
ger upon,  says,  "  Hence,  beside  the  negative 
results,  the  total  abstraction  of  every  moral  and 
intellectual  stimulus,  the  absence  of  variety,  ba- 
nishment from  the  grateful  air  and  the  cheering 
influences  of  light,  the  physical  energies  are  ex- 
hausted by  incessant  toil  and  imperfect  nutrition. 
Domestic  economy  is  neglected  ;  domestic  com- 
forts are  unknown.  A  meal  of  the  coarsest  food 
is  prepared  with  equal  precipitation.  Home  has 
no  other  relation  to  him  but  that  of  shelter;  few 
pleasures  are  there ;  it  chiefly  presents  to  him  a 
scene  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which  he  is 
glad  to  escape.  His  house  is  ill  furnished,  un- 
cleanly, often  ill  ventilated,  perhaps  damp ;  his 
food,  for  want  of  forethought  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy, is  meagre  and  innutritions ,  he  becomes 
debilitated,  and  falls  a  victim  of  want  or  dissipa- 
tion. Such  is  the  heart-rending  account  of  the 
situation  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  in  the 
districts  of  our  staple  commodities. 


{From  the  New  Moral  World.) 

UNION  OF   BRANCHES    OF   SOCIALISM 
INTO  ONE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  our  publication  for  a  few  weeks  past, 
we  have  endeavored,  consistently  with  its  JimitSf 
to  place  the  branches  of  Social  Science  separately 
before  the  reader. 
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The  sixtli  article,  under  the  head  "  the  Science 
of  Society,"  named  in  the  Outline  of  the  System, 
is  given  as  follows : — "  A  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  for  uniting  in  one  general  sys- 
tem, in  their  due  proportions,  the  five  preceding 
branches  of  the  Science  of  Society ;  to  effect  and 
secure,  in  the  best  manner  for  all,  the  greatest 
amount  of  permanent  benefits  and  enjoyments 
with  the  fewest  disadvantages. 

This  article,  when  explamed,  should  consist  of 
a  resume,  or  recapitulation  of  the  preceding  ones, 
It  should  include  a  review  of  the  various  general 
facts  and  principles  which  have  reference  to  hu- 
man nature  as  it  is  at  birth,  and  as  it  is  made  to 
be  by  circumstances  ;  and  also,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  those  processes  of  active  life  and  industry, 
which  the  common  wants  of  man  require  lo  be 
effected,  as  well  as  to  the  means  by  which  such 
processes  as  are  found  to  be  the  best  in  principle 
may  be  adopted  in  practice. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  to  any  human  being 
who  has  elevated  his  conceptions  and  reflections 
above  the  din  of  party,  the  prejudices  of  sect, 
custom,  and  locality,  and  who  has  studied  the 
construction  of  society  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has 
ever  been  made  to  be — that  all  the  arrangements 
of  society  have  been  resolved  upon,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  various  eras  of  man's  history  have 
required  them,  and  have  been  based  on  limited 
knowledge  and  partial  views.  It  will  also  be  evi- 
dent to  the  same,  that  such  modes  of  regulating 
social  arrangements  are  as  much  at  variance  with 
sound  wisdom  as  the  instincts  of  the  mere  animal 
are  from  the  well-digested,  well-arranged  pro- 
ceedings of  enlightened  humanity ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  one  is  calculated  to  produce  all  the 
evil  results  we  see  around  us  in  practice  every 
day  of  our  lives,  the  other  would  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction of  peace,  order,  harmony,  happiness, 
and  efficiency  of  result. 

Hence,  we  see  that  so  complex,  so  ill-under- 
stood, so  mystified,  are  the  operations  of  the  one 
state  of  society,  that -volumes  upon  volumes  have 
been- written  to  explain  them,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  no  two  writers  are  even  agreed  as  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  their  so-called  science, 
Political  Economy.  Adam  Smith  and  Mal- 
THus,  as  the  two  leading  authorities  of  this  school, 
have  their  many  followers,  and  expounders  of 
their  views ;  but  not  only  is  the  "  master"  in  some 
cases  unable  to  decide  satisfactorily  upon  his  first 
principles, — even  his  followers  hold  a  thousand 
contradictory  notions.  The  terms,  "  wealth"  and 
"value,"  are  not  even  defined,  and  the  questions 
of  the  currency,  free  trade,  &.C.,  divide  them 
widely  in  opinion  one  from  the  other.  The 
writers  on  the  currency  question  vary  from  the 


advocates  of  a  restricted,  metallic  medium  of  ex- 
change on  the  one  hand,  to  the  friends  of  an  un- 
limited paper  circulating  medium  on  the  other: 
those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  free  trade  are 
divided  into  the  advocates  of  universal  free  trade 
in  all  articles,  free  trade  in  grain  only,  and  partial 
free  trade  in  the  first  instance.  With  such  views 
and  such  guides  and  leaders,  need  we  wonder  at 
witnessing-the  results  we  see  in  actual  existence, 
of  an  impoverished  and  suffering  working  class, 
a  bankrupt  middle  class,  and  an  affrighted  and 
bewildered  higher  class  ?  Need  we  be  surprised 
to  observe  that  all  the  symptoms  of  social  agita- 
tion, and  a  dire  crisis  in  the  afiitirs  of  mankind, 
are  displayed  around  us — when  extreme  political 
opinions,  which  are  only  to  be  taken  as  the 
indices  of  intense  and  aggravated  discontent,  that 
has  led  and  may  again  lead  to  a  disregard  of  all 
consequences,  personal  or  political — need  we  be 
surprised  that  such  phenomena  characterize  n 
social  system  that  has  never  been  devised  and  ar- 
ranged on  scientific  principles,  but  that  has  ema- 
nated from  the  shifting,  changing,  chance-work 
operations  of  ignorance  and  error  ? 

St,  Simon  has  well  exhibited  the  successive 
stages  of  progress  which  society,  unsystem- 
atized by  prescient  intelligence,  has  undergone. 
'  The  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  past,  (one 
of  his  commentators  observes,)  the  more  narrow- 
ed do  we  find  tlie  sphere  of  association  ;  the 
more  do  we  find  the  association  itself  is  in- 
complete in  that  sphere.  The  narrowest  circle 
that  we  can  conceive  as  having  been  first 
formed  is  that  of  a  family.  History  shows  us 
societies  which  have  no  other  bond :  there  ex- 
ist upon  the  globe  at  the  present  day  people 
amongst  whom  association  does  not  appear  to 
extend  beyond  that  limit  ;  in  short,  on  all 
sides  of  us,  in  Europe  even,  some  nations, 
whom  particular  circumstances  have  isolated 
in  a  certain  degree  from  the  general  movement 
of  civilization,  bear  deep  traces  of  this  primi- 
tive condition  in  their  social  relationships.  The 
first  step  which  is  apparent  in  the  development 
of  the  associative  principle  is  the  union  of 
many  families  into  one  city  ;  the  second,  that 
of  many  cities  into  one  nation  ;  the  third,  that 
of  many  nations  into  one  federation,  having  for 
its  bond  a  common  faith.  Humanity  has  re- 
mained at  this  last  stage,  realized  by  Catholic 
association. 

"  The  series  of  social  states  whfch  we  have 
just  glanced  at,  of  family,  city,  nation,  and 
church,  ofier  to  the  notice  of  the  observer,  a 
picture  of  a  perpetual  struggle.  This  struggle 
prevails  successively,  with  all  its  warmth,  at 
first   between    family  and    family,  afterwards 
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between  city  and  city,  nation  and  nation,  faith 
and  fuilh.  But  it  is  not  only  amongst  the 
different  associations  that  this  manifests  itself: 
we  discover  it  in  the  bosom  of  each  of  them, 
considered  apart  from  the  rest.  We  have  seen 
the  wars  that  have  been  entered  into  amongst 
the  people  themselves  composing  the  Catholic 
association  ;  as  well  as  those  combined  efforts 
which  they  have  shown  so  often  and  so  sig- 
nally, to  restrain  the  extension  of  Islamism,  and 
check  its  conquests,  which  display  the  bond 
that  united  them.  History  shows  ns  rivalries 
of  the  same  nature  between  cities  or  provinces 
constituting  a  part  of  the  same  nation,  and  in 
the  interior  of  a  city,  between  the  different 
classes  of  men  which  compose  it.  In  fact, 
competition  is  to  be  found  subsisting  in  the 
heart  of  a  family,  between  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  between  brothers  and  sisters,  between  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest.  Tiie  elements  of 
division  peculiar  to.  each  association  are  con- 
tinued after  their  fusion  into  a  wider  associ- 
ation ;  but  it  is  with  an  intensity  always  di- 
minishing in  proportion  as  the  circle  extends."* 

Universal  association  is  declared  by  St.  Si- 
mon to  be  the  end  to  which  humanity  will  ul- 
timately arrive :  it  is  a  state  in  which  all  the 
energies  of  men  will  be  harmoniously  combined, 
and  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all,  when  all  traces  of 
antagonism,  or  opposition  of  interests,  will  en- 
tirely disappear,  along  with  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
it  is  evident  that  system  has  been  absent  in 
all  stages  of  its  progress,  hitherto,  or  the  evils 
of  a  competition  between  the  interests  of  family 
and  family,  city  and  city,  nation  and  nation, 
faith  and  faith,  would  have  been  prevented. 
It  has,  however,  taught  the  philosopher  and 
philanthropist  that  sufficient  knowledge  and 
experience  have  now  been  accumulated  to  direct 
mankind  into  a  scientific  combination  of  their 
exertions,  and  union  of  their  interests,  for  the 
good  of  all,  upon  a  plan  which  is  the  result 
of  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  all  other  previous  states  of  social 
existence.  Ignorance  prompted  to  individuality 
of  interests ;  intelligence  is  now  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  Socialism,  or  union'  of  inte- 
rests. To  compile  all  the  principles  upon  which 
the  realization  of  this  latter  stale  rests,  is  to  pre- 
sent in  pne  view,  in  all  its  unity  and  beauty,  the 
Scientific  State  of  Man. 

«  R6suin6  General,  &c.,extnutde  la  Revue  Encyclop6diqtte. 


This  compilation  would  include  a  knowledge 
of  man,  in  his  intellectual,  moral,  animal,  and 
corporeal  aspect — that  is,  as  a  being  capable  of 
deriving  knowledge  from  the  increase  around 
him,  of  living  in  certain  relationships  with  his 
fellow-man,  of  experiencing  certain  individual 
gratifications  of  sense,  and  of  being  conscious  of 
certain  feelings  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  bodily  organs,  which  it  is  the  province  of 
physiological  science  more  particularly  to  ex- 
plain. It  would  also  embrace  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  beneficial  mode  of  producing  wealth,  so 
that  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  would  be  consulted.  The  prac- 
tical details  of  this  branch  would  be  determined 
in  the  formation  of  Communities,  by  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  would  be  placed.  "Land  as  the  basis,  and 
manufactures  as  the  appendage,"  is  the  idea 
Mr.  Owen  entertains  of  the  main  principle 
which  should  govern  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
Communities.  The  amount  of  the  various  kinds 
of  labor  that  will  be  required,  the  direction  of 
the  labor  into  a  profitable  and  useful  channel — 
these  are  questions  that  nothing  but  actual  ex- 
perience could  settle.  Co-operaition  for  common 
benefit  must  be  the  feeling  to  inspire  all  in 
their  endeavours ;  and  it  would  be  strengthen- 
ed by  the  evident  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
a  pursuance  of  the  conduct  accruing  therefrom. 
The  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Community  as  one  family,  should  be  the  ruling 
principle  in  this  respect ;  and  the  formation  of 
virtuous,  temperate,  industrious  habits,  and  in- 
telligent dispositions,  together  with  the  due  de- 
velopment of  each  individual  mind,  in  the 
young,  should  be  the  object  of  those  to  whom 
education  would  be  entrusted.  The  government 
of  the  Community  would  depend  on  those  who 
possessed  the  qualifications  communicated  byage 
and  experience.  These  arrangements  are  sup- 
posed to  be  applicable  only  when  the  system  has 
been  fairly  established. 

The  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  as  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  system  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  its  founder, 
but  that  of  the  practices  can  only  be  acquired 
by  experience,  which  every  individual  is  com- 
pelled to  obtain  for  himself.  When  both  have 
been  obtained  by  any  man,  he  will  possess  more 
valuable,  practical  wisdom,  than  has  ever  3^t 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  person — so  far  su- 
perior will  be  the  influences  of  the  new  orex 
those  of  the  old  system. 
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he  is  often  driven  by  exireme  necessity  to  fol- 
low after  such  means  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
for  his  existence,  which  are  utterly  at  war  with 
his  natural  faculties,  and  the  disposition  of  his 
mind  and  bodily  temperament.  Competition, 
the  chief  fruit  of  the  selfish  principle,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  to  social  happiness,  ever  staring 
him  in  the  face,  and  compelling  him  to  share  in  its 
destructive  influence,  he  is  daily  subjected  to 
meet  with  disappointments,  embarrassments,  and 
often  ultimate  ruin  :  to  prevent  wliich  he  is  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  his  own  selfish  pro- 
pensity, and  thereby  led  unconsciously  in  those 
pursuits  which  lead  him  to  the  commission  of 
those  acts,  which  the  government  under  which 
he  lives  is  pleased  to  denominate  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, and  for  the  correction  of  which  hath 
provided  tortures  and  punishments  by  the  whole- 
sale, and  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  often 
unnaturally  inflicted,  makes  the  victim  ten 
times  more  the  child  of  hell' than  he  was  be- 
fore. How  then  can  things  be  otherwise  than 
they  are  ?  common  efiects  follow  common  causes. 
It  therefore  follows,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  evils 
must  necessarily  follow  all  governments  that  are 
established  on  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ''free  agency  of  man^^  which  supports  the 
idea  that  man  can  "  act  and  think  any  way  he 
likes,  and  control  the  source  from  whence  his 
thoughts  arise  ;"  but  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  daily  experience  showeth  the  fallacy  of  such 
a  doctrine.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  and  even 
ridiculous,  for  a  man  to  suppose  that  he  can 
square  and  rule  the  thinking  power  of  his  mind. 
On  the  approach  of  any  coming  event,  he  can- 
not say  to  himself,  "Although  there  is  something 
about  to  transpire  of  which  1  know  nothing 
about,  yet  I  will  think  so  and  so  upon  it,  and 
frame  my  own  ideas  about  it,  before  I  know  any 
thing  of  it,  or  previous  to  its  coming  to  pass." 
No— man  would  feel  ii  too  ridiculous  to  indulge 
such  absurdity  ;  he  feels  he  must  wait  the  event 
and  witness  the  circumstances  that  attend  it,  be- 
fore he  can  tell  what  may  be  his  ideas  about  it ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  impression  on  his  sen- 
sitive facilities  produced  by  the  circumstance,  so 
will  thoughts  arise  within  him,  in  obedience  to 
(hat  impression,  which  alone  controls  the  mind, 
and  he  feels  he  can  no  more  prevent  the  operation 
of  his  faculties,  whether  in  thought  or  action, 
than  he  can  the  other  operations  and  attributes 
of  Nature's  stern  decree;  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  the  social  compact,  for  the  due  regulation 


of  man's  conduct  through  life,  and  his  happiness 
thereon.  ^     ;   *"^*       '' 

It  would  be  well  if  the  rhinisters  of  religion 
would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  doctrine,  and  examine  into  the  con- 
sequences of  its  indulgence,  and  the  pernicious 
influences  it  has  over  society  at  large  ;  for  where- 
by shall  they  prove  that  man  is  a  free  agent ; 
by  what  law  and  gospel  can  they  sustain  the  doc- 
trine, or  by  what  rule  can  they  defend  their  ar- 
gument in  its  favor,  when  their  own  usages  in 
church  discipline  demand  that  the  members 
shall  conform  to  the  tenets,  laws,  and  mode  of 
worship  which  each  church  respectively  pre- 
scribes, thereby  denying  him  the  freedom  of  act- 
ing as  he  likes.  Again,  we  read  in  the  book 
from  whence  they  gather  their  ideas  in  favor  of 
this  doctrine,  as  follows:  "Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  ihou  shall  not  eat 
of  it,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shaft  surely  die."  ^ow,  njark  the  words,  "ihou 
shalt  7tpt  e.it  of  it."  Here  is  a  positive  denial, 
that  man  is  free  to  act  of  his  own  accord,  or 
that  he  can  so  order  iiis  thoughts  as  shall  inva- 
riably insure  a  happy  mind;  '-for  in  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Here 
also  is  positive  proscription.  Again,  what  is 
called  "  Free  will  ?"  thus  showing,  that  man 
has  not  the  power  "  to  will  or  to  do,  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  penalty  of  death."  Now  it 
so  happens  that  men  do  not  love  death,  but  have 
not  the  power  to  avoid  it ;  then  where  is  his  free 
agency  1  This  goes  to  prove  that  man  has  not 
the  power  to  act,  or  is  free  to  think  any  way  he 
may  at  any  time  wish  ;  for  if  men  were  endowed 
with  free  power  to  act  and  thir)k  of  themselves, 
they  would  be  able  to  avoid  all  manner  of  disap- 
pointments ;  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  false  impressions,  nor  be  ensnared 
by  the  temptations  of  the  day.  But  this,  all  ex- 
perience showeth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  con- 
trol ;  proving  the  fact,  that  man  is  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  an  organization  of  properties  entirely 
dependent  on,  and  subject  "  to  the  powers  that 
be,  to  all  eternity,  capable  of  being  governed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  influence  of  passing  circum- 
stance-s,  and  rendered  either  a  happy  or  unhappy 
being,  as  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  taws 
may  be  of  that  government  under  which  he 
lives."  It  therefore  follows,  and  establishes  the 
fact,  that  all  governments,  all  laws,  rules  and  re- 
gulations that  are  founded  on  the  " selfish  prin- 
ciples^" are  inconsistent  with  the  common  course 
ot  nature,  and  incompatible  with  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  has  proved  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  suffering  that  has  been  endured; 
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and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  radical 
change  in  the  order  of  the  governments;  and  the 
state  of  society  is  becoming  mor^  and  more  ap- 
parent as  men  become  enlightened.  But  the 
reforming  mind  inquires,  How  shall  this  be 
effected?  We  answer,  not  by  indulging  your 
passions  in  political  contentions,  nor  exercising 
your  privilege  in  voting  for  this  party  or  that 
party,  this  man  or  that  man,  hut  by  endeavoring 
to  vote  down  the  whole  system  of  party-political 
corruption  and  its  influences  on  society,  and 
establishing  in  its  stead,  a  government  founded 
on  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
moral  sentiments  of  human  organization.  Let 
the  motto  be,  "  Universal  Love"  to  each  and  all 
as  members  of  one  family.  Follow  nature  in  all 
her  bearings.  Remember  she  brings  all  men  into 
existence  upon  one  common  footing.  She  is 
lord  of  all,  and  knows  no  respect  of  persons,  but 
entitles  all  alike  to  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
She  knows  no  distinctions  of  rank  among  men. 
Her  laws  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  same 
for  all,  and  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same 
enjoyments  wiiich  she  hath  provided.  Nature 
hath  brought  you  into  existence  by  a  power  ye 
know  not  of,  and  over  which  ye  have  no  manner 
of  control.  Has  placed  you  on  an  habitable 
earth,  teeming  with  riches,  and  abounding  with 
every  thing  that  can  render  you  every  thing  that 
is  happy,  wise,  and  good,  and  endowed  you  with 
faculties,  by  a  due  cultivation  of  which  ye  may 
be  able  to  discern  between  that  which  is  good  and 
that  which  is  evil,  that  ye  may  choose  the  one 
and  refuse  the  other ;  that  by  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  natural  course  of  things  ye  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  a  peace  that  never  can  be  broken  ; 
which  will  be  to  you  the  perfection  of  all  things, 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  here  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  course  of  nature.  Truth — Ema- 
nuel—  God. 

:  In  order  to  found  a  government  on  a  firm 
and  sure  basis,  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  law  of  human  nature,  it  will  be  necessary 
first,  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  disposition, 
constitution,  and  organization  of  men  in  ge- 
neral. 

First.  As  to  the  nature  of  man.  We  find 
that  man,  in  contra-distinction  to  other  cre- 
ated beings,  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
philosophical  reflection  and  progression  to  the 
improvement  of  his  species,  and  every  thing 
else  around  him ;  he  is  also  gifted  with  pecu- 
liar faculties  of  mind,  which  dispose  him  to 
delight  and  take  pleasure  in  exercising  them. 
Ana  here  it  must  be  particularly  observed,  that 
the  faculties  of  man  are  those  principles  of  sen- 
sation which  arise  from  the  peculiar  coustruction 
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of  the  brain,  (which  is  the  seat  of  all  sensation 
whatever,  and  give  the  general  bent  of  the  mind, 
or  that  which  is  more  and  better  understood, 
"  his  disposition,")  the  guide  of  his  actions,  the 
rule  of  his  thoughts,  his  tastes,  and  the  significa- 
tions of  his  abilities,  "  his  characteristics  and  his 
pleasures.'*  The  faculties  of  man  are  in  him  as 
the  school  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  maybe  liken- 
ed to  an  infant  school  of  intuitive  training, 
being  subject  to  be  modified,  classified,  impover- 
ished, or  enriched,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind  at  large. 

The  constitution  of  man,  may  be  considered 
that  physical  state  of  the  body,  or  the  operation 
of  the  bodily  functions,  which  give  a  healthy 
or  an  unhealthy  tone,  and  a  nervous  sensitive- 
ness to  the  whole  frame,  and  is  depicted  by  a 
glowing,  hearty,  and  robust  countenance,  or  a 
pale,  languid,  death-like  appearance.  The  or- 
ganization of  man  may  be  considered  as  inclu- 
ding the  whole  of  the  sensitive  faculties  : — con- 
stitution, temperament,  nervous  sensation,  and 
physical  or  bodily  proportion,  and  his  mechani- 
cal construction,  all  these  operating  together, 
make  the  creature  just  as  we  see  him,  and  as 
he  is,  so  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  organization  ; 
and  verily,  man  is  indeed  a  beautifully  organ- 
ized being,  truly,  a  world  within  himself— a 
government  complete. 

Second.  If  man  is  by  nature  a  philosophical 
progressive  being,  it  must  be  evident  to  com- 
mon understanding,  that  his  chief  element  con- 
sists in  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
operations  of  natural  phenomenon  are  founded 
iti  order  to  trace  every  thing  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples and  their  origin,  and  reveal  them  for  the 
benefit  of  after  generations,  and  the  propagation 
of  peace  and  happiness,  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, to  the  human  race;  to  establish  the  dig- 
nity of  the  creature,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  to  all — 
this  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  of  man.  And  it 
ought  to  be  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  all  go- 
vernments .  to  endeavour,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  frame  and  facilitate  the  youthful 
mind,  in  order  to  assist  it  in  the  development 
of  truths,  and  in  the  study  of  scientific  research, 
to  see  that  the  faculties  be  properly  governed 
and  trained,  and  free  scope  given  for  their  exer- 
cise. A  government  founded  on  the  rationed 
principles  of  human  philosophy,  in  strict  acr 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  would  not 
fail  to  insure  to  its  people  that  peace  of  mind 
which  they  are  so  wont  to  enjoy,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  society  that  brotherly  friendship  that 
ought  to  exist  between  man  and  man,  to  the  end 
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that  universal  love  might  reign  triumphant  in 
every  corner  of  the  land — "  A  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished." 

Third.     Man  is  a  social  being ;    a   lover  of 
other  men's  esteem.    His  labors,  in  a  philosophi- 
cal point  of  view,  would  profit  him  very  little, 
if  he  found  theie  were  not  others  to  share  in 
the  results  of  his  inquiries,  if  he.  had  not  the 
chance  of  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the 
approbation  of  his  intelligent  fellow-man  ;  for  the 
true  philosopher  has  no  object  in  view  but  the 
development  of  truth  for  the  information   and 
benefit  of  his  species.     It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
men  would  devote  their  time  and   trouble    in 
pursuing    an   object  merely  to  gratify  an  idle 
vanity.     No!  nature  has  given  to  man  a  nobler 
sentiment,  a  worthier  motive,  to  invite  him  to  ac- 
tion and  to  urge  him  on.     It  is  the  province  of 
the  brute  creation  to  live  for  themselves  in  their 
own  sphere,  but  man  has  a  higher  calling  to  ful- 
fil, a  superior  mandate  to  obey — "  on  him  depends 
the  bliss  of  after  generations  ;"    he  is  the  pro- 
genitor of  things  unseen,  the  harbinger  of  peace 
to  those  who  come  after  him, — but  if  man  had 
no  other  and  higher  order  to  fulfulthau  the  mere 
gratification  of  his  sensual  appetites,  or  the  pro- 
pagation   of   his    species,    nature  would  soon 
have  to  shut  up  her  stores,  and  keep  her  secrets 
to  herself ;   her  operations  would  be  as  a  dead 
letter,   and  man   would  be  as   a  dumb   stone, 
scarcely  worth  his  own  existence.  The  brute  lives 
to  supply  his  bodily  hunger  for  generative  pur- 
poses subservient  to  man's  welfare,  but  man  lives 
to  feed  his  spiritual  "soul"  to  the  end  that  "na- 
ture might  herself  reveal,  till  all   things  be  ful- 
filled, and  man  become  an  image  of  the  truth." 
This  seems  to  be  the  grand  destination  of  man, 
and  to  this  point  doth  he  aspire.    What,  then, 
we  would   inquire,  can  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
suflfering  which  is  so  loudly  complained  of  but 
a  blind  deviation  from  the  rightful   course,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  established  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  continual  habit  of  making  "  graven 
images  to  worship  or  set  their  afiections  on,  or 
creating  false  gods,  on  which  to  bestow  their 
adoration  and  bending  the  knee  in  gloomy  ho- 
mage to  powers  that  ne'er  were  known  ?  for  all 
this   have  men   suffered  deservedly,  and   have 
brought  tribulation  upon  their  heads  too  weighty 
to  be  borne.     Wise  in  their  own  vanity,  they 
think  to  turn  mountains,  and  cleave  the  earth 
asunder,  but  truth    is   not  to  be  mocked,  nor 
nature's  laws  subverted.   Philosophy  is  nature^s 
hand  maid,  and  the  social  "  tie"  her  object.   Ami- 
ty and  good  feeling,  charity  and  generosity,  bro- 
therly love  and  compassion,  are  congenial  spirits, 
all  partaking  of  nature's  sweet  divinity,  and  Hea- 
ven's blest  abode.  S.  W. 
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Landlord  and  Tenant — the  Helpless  Widow — 
the  Aged  Man,  and  the  New  Laic. 
There  is  not  to  our  knowledge  a  single  press 
in  all  the  country  besides  ours,  which  lias  de- 
voted so  much  attention  to  that  inauspicious  and 
tyrannical  influence  of  the  New- York  landlords 
over  their  defenceless  tenants. 

Although  we  stand  thus  alone  in  one  of  the 
most  justifiable  combats  against  these  most  for- 
midable "  lords  of  the  manor"  that  ever  engaged 
the  quill   or   the   press,   we  are  determined  to 
maintain  our  stand,  support  our  colors,  and  urge 
on  this  moral  contest  until  victory  is  won,  and 
all  those  pointed  daggers  of  the  law  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  these  oppressive  tyrants,  who 
legally  "  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,"  lawfully 
extract  the  fruits  of  industry  from  the  hands  of 
producers,  and  take  to  themselves  the  oil  and  the 
wine,  and  all  that  is  worth  living  for  upon  earth, 
except  that  serene  happiness  which  flows  from 
the  possession  of  a  benevolent  regard  for  others. 
We  have  again  and  again  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  the  necessity'of  concentrating 
their  energies,  and  combining  their  influence,  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  those  odious  laws,  which  have 
given  the  landlords  such  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence over   the  poor  and  defenceless   tenant. 
We  have  also  innumerable  times  presented  cases 
of  daring  outrage  and  barbarous  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  these  mercenary  and  merciless  tyrants, 
but  our  pen  has  never  described  a  more  heart- 
rending case  than  that  which  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  one  of  our  daily  papers.     As  follows : 
"A  most  pitiable  case  occurred  a  few  days 
since,  of  a  lonely  widow  with  a  number  of  small 
children,  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  sup- 
port by  her  needle,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
wintry  season,  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  the 
scarcity  of  employment,  could  get  nothing  to  do, 
she  consequently  became  unavoidably  a  defaulter 
to  her  landlord  for  rent,  who  barbarously  turned 
her  and   her  helpless   children   into  the   open 
street,  where  her  efiects  lay  exposed  to  the  rain 
which  fell  during  the  night." 

Another  trying  case,  a  few  days  ago,  came 
under  our  notice,  of  a  gray-headed  old  man, 
with  a  countenance  wild  and  haggard,  making 
his  hasty  way  through  the  dense  and  confused 
crowd  which  every  where  throng  our  city,  carry- 
ing some  articles  of  domestic  furniture.  Perceiv- 
ing the  unusual  aspect  of  his  countenance,  we 
asked  him  if  any  thing  unusual  was  the  matter, 
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he  replied  :  "  I  hare  lived  seventeen  yeMrs  in  the 
house  from  which  I  am  removing  this  furniture, 
and  have  spent  years  of  incessant  toil  to  pay  my 
landlord  a  heavy  rent,  which  in  the  course  of 
seventeen  years  has  been  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  premises  three  times  over,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  winter,  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  collecting  the  monies 
due  me  for  my  labor,  i  was  unaUe  the  quarter 
before  this  to  pay  my  rent  as  usual,  consequently 
my  landlord  sold  nearly  the  whole  of  my  furni- 
ture, and  this  quarter  he  has  turned  what  few 
effects  I  had  left  into  the  open  street." 

Who  that  has  the  smallest  portion  of  benevo- 
lence within  the  range  of  his  mental  organiza- 
tion can  witness  the  dismay,  the  consternation, 
and  the  jading  distress  attendant  on  such  scenes, 
and  not  feel  the  warm  and  rolling  tear  trickling 
down  his  cheek,  and  that  swelling  and  bursting 
sympathy  which  in  all  such  cases  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  human  nature  7 

Here  is  a  poor  helpless  widow  clasping  her  un- 
conscious infant  in  her  arms  while  another  help- 
less Utile  one,  wondering  and  terrified,  clings  fast 
with  a  child-like  regard  to  the  one  it  supposes  to 
be  its  only  protector.  On  the  once  interesting 
face  of  this  lonely  widow  days  of  incessant  toil, 
and  wakeful  watching,  and  wearisome  nights, 
have  left  their  blighting  impression. 

The  scanty  pittance,  obtained  by  the  diligent 
employment  of  her  hands,  which  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  secure  for  herself  and  little  ones  a  shel- 
ter from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  her  little  charge,  nevertheless, 
she  is  compelled,  by  laws  said  to  have  been  en- 
acted by  "  wise  legislators"  and  the  almost  al- 
mighty power  which  those  "republican  and 
Christian  laws"  give  to  the  indiscreet,  selfish,  and 
oppressive  landlords  to  whom  she  must  submit, 
and  by  whom  she  must  be  pushed  to  her  cheer- 
less lot.  There  may  be  a  widow's  God ;  if  so,  will 
he  not  be  avenged  on  those  who  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor  and  lead  her  to  hope  for  brighter  and 
happier  days  ? 

A  few  days  since  she  had  a  home  where  she 
spread  her  frugal  board,  her  mind  soared  upward 
in  silent  contemplation,  and  thankfulness  sat 
upon  her  brow,  that  she  was  not  utterly  destitute, 
conscious  that  although  her  home  was  humble 
and  her  privations  many  ;  yet  when  she  loeked 
upon  her  little  babes  she  recollected  they  were 
her  own^she  gazed  upqn  them  and  was  enamored 
with  their  joyous  smiles,,  and  she  even  began  Ip 
think  that  even  she  might  he  ha|^y.  She  pUt- 
tured  to  herself  that  her  children  might  rise  to 
4he  enjoyment  of  mental  capacity,  that  Ik/tsf 
might  yet  fill  important  stations  either  in  tte 


church  or  state^  or  that  they  might  beddine  in- 
ventive mechanics  or  enterprising  tnerehtifDte  of 
wealth  and  importance.  She  b^d  leHiA  various 
accounts  of  great  and  good  men  rising  ftata  com- 
paratively poor  and  indigent  circunMitanced,  to 
standing,  wealth  and  importance  in  the  world*^ 
among  the  resi  she  thought  of  Jay,  of  Bath,  M 
shoe-blacker,  of  Adam  Clark,  a  mdemaker,  of 
Franklin,  a  poor  apprentice  boy  to  a  printer,  of 
Webster,  a  plough-boy. 

She  therefore  indulged  in  tho^e  fondling  hopes 
which  parents  are  accustomed  to  indulge  towatds 
their  children,  and  which  was  her  only  Mlacein 
grief,  her  joy  in  sorrow,  and  happiness  in  mi^ry. 

But  from  this  momentary  dream  she  was 
awoke  to  the  sad  reality  tliat  her  Christian  land- 
lord, member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chnrch, 
had  ordered  the  pious  judge,  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  issue  a  stimhions,  who 
did  so  and  handed  ittoa  Methodist  professing  mar- 
shal, by  virtue  of  which  the  weeping  widow  was 
dragged  before  the  ordeal  of  his  honour,  who, 
although  he  found  that  she  was  a  lonely  widow 
with  helpless  children,  he  nevertheless  ordered 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

And  now  the  horrifying  seen  of  distress  com- 
menced, orders  in  stern  command  where  given 
to  the  marshal,  who  obeyed  them  with  the  ala- 
crity of  one  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  paid 
well  for  his  services,  who  employed  two  other 
rough  looking  men  to  aid  him  in  the  exeention  of 
one  of  the  laws  of  civilization. 

And  oh  !  how  the  benevolent  mind  would  have 
sickened  to  have  witnessed  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  a  law  emanating  from  our  present  boasted 
state  of  civilization,  and  what  are  miscalled  Chris- 
tian Institutions  !  There  were  seen  the  marshal, 
the  limb  of  the  law,  with  half  a  dozen  knives 
and  forks  who  laid  them  in  the  open  street,  and 
then  came  his  menial  and  hired  servant  with  the 
straw  bed,  the  only  one  she  possessed,  and  which 
was  tliTown  in  the  gutter,  where,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, it  was  soirrounded  with  the  swine  which 
commonly  infeM  these  regions.  And!  Again  these 
members  of  civilization  and  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, reUimed  with  a  second  load,  consisting  of 
helpless  children  dangling.by  one  Arm^  <md  then 
followed  in  the  train  the  weeping  Widow,  laying 
the  dust  as  she  moved  with  h«r  fkiling  ftiars. 
There  she  stood  in  the  open  slrMl  with  the 
storms  of  life  raging  roond  her,  pKeaittng  heavy 
and  heavier  upon  her^  lookingp«p<!ii  henelf  what 
ahe  really  «ras,a  poor  tuibe^endeiloiit€a0t,gazii^. 
upon  her  almost  valnelesB  atMittIt,  yet  little  tAm- 
forts  with  whieh  her  home  wm  onett  ftmvlkM, 
and  then  she  fumed  ber  eyee  wirti  tubdu^d'iiiil 
diepairmg  agony  and  gaaed  upon  hw'  l^lj^ess 
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children  who,  the  other  day,  were  the  source  of 
her  future  hopes,  but  who  now  appear  the  wreck 
of  her  enjoyments. 

At  such  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress  the  bene- 
volent mind  recoils,  and  the  ennobled  soul  would 
fain  ask  for  the  win^s  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but  the  wings  of  our 
aspirations  are  clipped,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
stay  amid  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress,which 
constantly  grow  out  of  the  present  competitive 
and  irrational  arrangements  of  society,  and  are 
therefore  compelled  to  notice  the  case  of  the  poor 
old  man. 

His  home  of  seventeen  years  he  had  hoped  to 
make  his  abode  in  declining  days,  and  spend 
the  evening  of  his  life  in  peace,  and  then,  when 
the  summons  for  his  departure  should  come, 
calmly  to  gather  up  his  feet  and  rest  with  his 
fathers;  but  in  one  fatal  and  unexpected  moment, 
the  hope  which  had  been  so  long  cherished  by 
him,  is  torn  from  his  mind  by  the  approach  of 
a  marshal  who  read  a  landlord's  warrant  ordering 
him  to  leave  the  premises  immediately. 

Here  then  we  have  a  gray-headed  old  man, 
who  has  payed  for  the  tenement  in  which  he 
resided  for  years,  and  who,  in  the  shape  of  rents 
or  taxation  has  paid  for  his  tenement  three  or 
four  times  over,  who,  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
is  deprived  of  the  hope  which  he  has  long  che- 
rished and  is  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  indiscreet, 
irrational  and  impolitic  laws  enacted  to  suit  and 
favor  the  landlords. 

Many,  very  many,  are  the  instances  of  distress, 
anguish,  and  suffering,  occasioned  by  the  anti- 
christian  and  anti-republican  law  of  landlord  and 
,tenant. 

Many  who  have  labored  for  years  to  obtain  a 
few  articles  of  furniture  for  use,  have  been  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  unwise  and  irrational  and 
hasty  proceedings  of  their  landlords. 

The  laborious  mechanic,  who  has  labored  in- 
tensely in  making  our  shoes  and  clothes,  and  the 
grocer,  who  has  furnished  us  with  our  meat  and 
the  essentials  of  life,  may  sue,  and  if  they  obtain 
judgment,  must  wait  thirty  days  before  execu- 
tion. But  the  landlord  can  come  at  an  unex- 
pected moment,  without  judge  or  jury,  and  can 
break  open  your  most  sacred  locks,  seize  upon 
your  choicest  writings,  examine  your  private  cor- 
respondence, and  expose  at  public  auction  your 
property  at  a  serious  loss.  ■ 

Is  it  possible  that  no  institutions  can  be  raised, 
.  no  organizations  formed,  which  would  relieve  us 
from  these  oppressions  ?  Oh,  yes,  we  rejoice  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  New  Moral  World,  the 
Millennial  institutions  set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and   which  ore  explained  and  enforced  in  our 


periodical.  Arrangements  and  institutions,  which 
if  carried  out  would  bind  up  the  broken  minded, 
be  a  husband  to  the  widow,  a  father  to  the  fa- 
thorless,  chase  the  gloom  of  care  from  the 
afflicted,  gently  lead  the  homeless  wanderer  to 
the  abode  of  bliss,  and  throw  around  his  brow 
the  cheering  crown  of  blooming  hope,  and  make 
his  bread  and  happiness  as  sure  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  or  the  air  he  breathes. 

If  we  cannot  adopt  these  arrangements,  sug- 
gested to  our  mind  by  inductive  philosophy,  and 
which  would  bring  "  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  man,"  let  us  hope  that  the  present  insti- 
tutions and  laws  may  be  modified  and  improved. 
Entertaining  (his  hope,  we  cannot  avoid  rejoic- 
ing at  the  passing  of  a  law  in  our  legislature, 
(which  is  one  of  its  best  acts,)  by  which  two 
luindred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  furniture  is 
reserved  to  the  working  and  producing  man, 
from  the  unhallowed  and  destroying  angels  of 
the  city  of  New- York,  who  for  years  have  ra- 
vaged and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  wrested  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  hard 
earnings,  who,  because  their  employers  would  not 
pay  them  their  wages,  or  some  other  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  those  iron-fisted  despots  and 
"  lords  of  the  manor." 

Let  these  legislators  who  have  been  foremost 
in  carrying  this  law  into  effect,  be  honored  and 
esteemed  ;  and  let  our  fellow  citizens  rally  to  a 
point,  and  give  these  benefactors  of  the  people  a 
public  dinner,  as  a  token  of  regard  for  tlie  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered. 

If  our  hun)ble  services  have,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law,  we  think  ourselves  amply  remu- 
nerated ;  and  if  we  can  in  any  measure  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  people,  we  shall  and  will 
rejoice,  and  hope  lo  see  the  time  when  man  shall 
stand  up  in  the  dignity  of  man,  and  enjoy  equal 
and  common  right,  and  be  entirely  relieved  from 
the  oppressions  of  competitive  institutions  and 
opposing  arrangements. 

And  although  the  reform  we  propose  is  a  tho- 
j  rough  and  a  rad^cal  one,  confronting  the  prepos- 
<  sessions  of  the  public  mind,  upsetting  old  esta- 
Wished  notions  and  customs,  stamping  falsehood 
on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  and 
disgrace  on  the  arrangements  of  the  present  so- 
ciety, nevertheless  we  claim  with  others  an  in- 
disputable right  to  offer  our  opinions  boldly,  and 
without  disguise,  because  our  doctrines  are  but 
the  logical  deductions  of  facts  founded  on  induc- 
tive philosophy,  and  to  those  facts  we  invite  at- 
tention without  ostentation  rather  than  to  our 
phraseology  and  fallible  inferences. 


And  Millennial   Harbinger. 
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But  if  the  world  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
reform  we  propose,  we  pathetically  warn  that 
world  of  the  fatal  consequences,  which  will  ever  ', 
be  something  like  those  described  tabove,  and 
others  of  such  a  fatal  tendency  as  to  baffle  the 
powers  of  description. 

Wealth  is  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  a  fearful 
amount  of  health  and  life.     This  is  comtnercial 
prosperity ;  and  to  the  laboring  classes  it  cannot 
be  said  really  to  be  productive  of  good  but  evil. 
But  if  prosperity  brings  evil  to  the  producers  of 
wealth,  what  shall  we  say  of  them  in  times  of  ad- 
versity ?  Here,  alas  !  they  are  sufferers  beyond  all 
calculation:  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  work 
for  half  of  then),  consequently  there  is  no  money, 
and  without  money  they  must  starve,  or  at  least 
sell  all  they  have  to  support  life  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  then  depend  upon  the  poor-house  as- 
sistance and  private  charity  for  just  sufficient  to 
keep  animation  in  their  bodies.     Alas  !  in  what  a 
slate  of  society  arc  Vy'c  doomed  to  live  !    Look  on 
whatever  side  we   may,    exhausting  toil  is  the 
continued  portion   of  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  race  :  political  reform  brino:s  them  no  re- 
lief;  unceasing  over-exertion  is  tlieir  doom  so 
long  as  society  is  based  upon  its  present  founda- 
tion— Individualism.     So    long  as  all   mankind 
are  taught  to  seek   their  own  individual  good, 
and  to  neglect  that  of  others,  so  long  will  the 
present,  and  greater  evils  afflict  society.     It  mat- 
ters not  to  the  plodder  after  wealth  how  his  fel- 
low-creatures suffer  ;  it  matters  not  to  him  how 
many  are  starving,  how  many  are  famishing.   So  i 
long  as  he  can  make  his  capital  yield  him  a  good  j 
return,  their  cries  are  not  heard  amidst  the  din  of 
business  and  individual  accumulation  :  benevo- 
lence, that  sweetest  and  best  of  virtues  inherent  in 
our  nature,  is  stifled  ere  it  can  move  the  heart  to 
do  good.    "  Live  for  yourself,  and  not  for  others," 
is  the  prevailing  motto  and  practice  of  society. 

To  insure  permanent  relief,  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  altered  :  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety must  be  based  upon  universal  good.  Pro- 
perty must  be  applied  to  its  legitimate  use,  the 
benefit  of  the  universal  family  of  man.  Indivi- 
dual accumulation  must  cease,  and  with  it  the 
evils  which  necessarily  flow  therefrom.  Mankind 
roust  live  in  communities  producing  wealth  for 
the  common  good  without  contention,  and  distri- 
buting it  according  to  individual  wants  without 
desire  to  deceive.  Until  this  is  effected,  all  classes 
will  suffer  the  evils  they  now  endure  ;  the  poor 
man  must  depend  upon  the  pauper's  pittance  for 
relief,  and  the  rich  man  must  be  harassed  with 
fears  of  commercial  panics  and  a  social  revolu- 
tion, while  real  substantial  happiness  will  bethe 
lot  of  none 


Let  us  therefore  be  determined  in  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.     Let  then  the  axiom  of 
the  omnipotence  of  truth  be  the  rudder  of  our 
imdertakings.     Let  us  not  precipitately  endeavor 
to  accomplish  that  to-day,  which  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth  will  make  unavoidable  to-morrow. 
Let   us  not   anxiously  wait   for  occasions  and 
events;  the  ascendency  of  truth  is  independent 
of  events.     Let  us  anxiously  refrain  from   vio- 
lence ;  for  it  is  not  conviction,  and  is  extremely 
unworthy  of  the  cause  of  justice.     Let  us  admit 
into  our  bosoms  neitlier  contempt,  animosity,  re- 
sentment nor  revenge.  The  cause  of  justice  is  the 
cause  of  humanity.     Its  advocates  should  over- 
flow with  universal  good  will.     We  should  love 
this  cause,  for  it  conduces  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.     We  should  love  it,  for  there  is 
not  a  man  that  lives,  who  in  the  natural  and 
tranquil  progress  of  things,  will  not  be  made  hap- 
pier by  its  approach.     We  have  two  plain  duties, 
which,  if  we  set  out  ri^ht,  it  is  not  easy  to  mis- 
take.    The  first  is  an  unwearigd  attention  to  the 
great  instrument  of  justice,  reason.     We   must 
divulge  our  sentiments  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness.    We  must  endeavor  to  impress  them  upon 
the  mind  of  others  ;  in  this  attempt  we  must  give 
way  to  no  discouragement.     We  must  sharpen 
our  intellectual  weapons  ;  add  to  the  stock  of  our 
knowledge  ;  be  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  cause ;   and  perpetually  increase 
that  calm  presence  of  mind  and  self-possession 
which  must  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  our  princi- 
ples. 

Our  second  duty  is  calmness  with   a  suitable 
admixture  of  determination. — Ed.  -^ 


PHRENOLOGY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Plirenology  and  Christianity 
for  our  present  views  and  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence of  society.  They  have  cleared  our  path  while 
sojourning  through  life,  and  contending  with 
thick  fogs  and  midnight  darkness,  by  which  we 
are  constantly  surrounded ;  and  our  journey 
of  life  rendered  irksome,  arduous,  and  oppres- 
sive, like  that  of  a  weary  traveller  in  a  dreary 
land. 

Our  harbinger  has,  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence,  been  designed  as  the  vehicle 
through  which  phrenology  should  speak  with 
its  inviting  voice  to  its  devoted  readers,  and 
charm  them  with  its  solid  facts  and  inductive 
consequences. 

We  shall  therefore,  for  several  months  to 
come,  present  our  readers  with  quotations  of 
three  lectures  delivered  by  one  of  the  earliest 
lecturers  in  our  country  on  that  subject. 
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Phrenology      Vindicated,    being  a  course  of 

lectures  delivered   in   New-Haven,  Litchfield, 

and  New- York,  about  the  year  1832. 

My   friends,  you   and  1   have  our  existence 

at  an    important  period  of   time,   when   much 

more  is  known  of  man  and  things  than  in  days 

which  are  past. 

In  the  present  day,  a  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences  is  increasing.  Strict  inquiries  are 
made  concerning  man,  minerals,  and  animals, 
but  that  which  excites  our  wonder  above  all 
other  things  is,  that  the  study  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
one  of  the  most  useful  sciences  that  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  man,  or  absorbed  the  minds  of 
philosophers,  is  now  introduced  into  the  hamlet 

uiid  long-neglected  village  of . 

Allow  me,  my  friends,  to  congratulate  you  on 
being  thus  favored  above  many  of  the  noted  and 
popular  cities  on  the  globe. 

The  consideration  that  the  science  of  phreno- 
logy has  not  been  cultivated  by  the  majority  of 
this  audience,  seems  to  demand  at  our  hands  a 
long  and  deliberate  introduction  to  the  lectures 
we  are  about  to  deliver ;  but  time  is  short,  and 
we  are  therefore  compelled,  by  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  an  elaborate  or  critical  investiga- 
tion of  this  interesting  science.  But  although 
we  design  to  confine  our  remarks  principally  to 
the  outlines  of  the  science,  yet  we  indulge  a  hope 
of  your  pardon  if  we  intrude  on  your  time  with 
a  few  observations,  by  way  of  introduction. 

When  lectures  of  this  nature  are  delivered, 
mutual  forbearance  is  necessary  to  the  speaker  as 
well  as  to  tlie  hearer.  The  former  should  not 
expect  his  positions  to  be  approved,  till  the  latter 
has  made  examinations  into  the  falsity  or  veracity 
of  them.  Neither  should  the  latter  condemn 
those  positions  until  they  have  examined  them, 
and  are  qualified  to  point  out  their  errors. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  a  public  station  or  office  ;  during  which  time 
I  have  travelled  in  every  county  in  England,  to 
all  their  capitals  and  principal  villages,  where  I 
have  publicly  addressed  many  thousands  and 
perhaps  millions  of  people ;  I  have  attended  a 
vast  number  of  public  meetings,  been  a  frequent 
attendant  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  have  been  a  wit- 
ness to  the  eloquent  divines,  and  modern  Ciceros 
of  that  modern  Rome;  where  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  many  respectable  families  and  private 
companies,  and  conversed  with  many  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  them,  during  which 
time  I  have  always  found  present  an  untiring  in- 
clination to  observe  the  great  difference  of  fea- 
tures and   craniums  among   my   fellow    men ; 


therefore,  before  1  heard  of  the  names  of  Gall, 
and  Spurzheim,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  every 
man  carried  about  with  him  external  signs  of 
what  he  had  within. 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  London, 
where  1  have  had  many  opportunities  of  making 
collections  of  casts,  from  the  heads  of  individuals 
who  were  noted  for  extraordinary  talents,  both 
moral  and  sentimental.  I  was  also  careful  to 
note  down  the  result  of  my  observations,  which 
allowed  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in 
private,  and  to  correct  those  errors  to  which  in- 
experience is  so  generally  subject.  I  also  col- 
lected skulls  of  those  who  were  remarkable  for 
particular  qualities,  and  thus  learned  to  compare 
heads  with  individual  skulls,  which  led  me  to 
perceive  more  clearly  the  forms  of  the  or<jans. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  very  first 
work  which  I  read  on  the  science  of  Phrenology 
was  that  written  by  T.  Stone,  Esq. ;  published 
with  an  expressed  purpose  to  oppose,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  subvert  this  instructing  and  useful  sci- 
ence ;  yet  it  was  so  far  from  changing  my  senti- 
ments, or  erasing  from  my  mind  those  impres- 
sions which  reason  and  general  experience  had 
made,  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  my  former  ideas. 

Since  we  are  about  to  discourse  on  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  it  seems  necessary  that  we  should 
call  your  attention  to  an  historical  account  of  it, 
but pf  course  it  must  be  very  concise. 

"  Aristotle  is  said  to  be  among  the  first  who 
assign  difierent  operations  of  the  mind  to  difi'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  brain.  He  also  spoke  of  the  fa- 
culties being  indicated  by  certain  forms  and  pro- 
jections of  the  skull." 

"  Cicero  alludes  to  the  same  doctrine,  when  he 
mentions  Zopyrus,  the  physiognomist,  who  deci- 
phered the  dispositions,  and  characters  of  indivi- 
duals, from  their  persons,  eyes,  countenances, 
and  foreheads." 

"  Alburtus  Magnus,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
pointed  out  the  sites  of  the  several  mental  facul- 
ties; and  Peter  de  Montognana,  published  a 
plate  representing  their  several  relative  positions 
and  sizes." 

"  Willis  Vieussens,  Haller,  Van  Swieken, 
Sommering,  Prochaska,  have,  with  many  others, 
agreed  in  referring  different  states  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  to  distinct  parts  of  the  brain,  which 
they  say  is  the  emporium  of  thought,  and  that  a 
certain  state  of  pertiect  organization  is  necessary." 

Various  indeed  have  been  the  anatomical  in- 
vestigations of  the  organization  of  the  mind,  but 
I  none  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  sci- 
j  ence  so  much  as  Dr.  Gall,  who  from  an  early 
!  age  was  endowed  with  a  disposition  to  observe 
whatever  passed  before  him ;  he  therefore  was 
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remarkably  struck  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  his  associates  and 
companions,  possessed  some  peculiarity  of  dispo- 
sition. He  paid  particular  attention  to  physiog- 
nomy, anatomy,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of  the 
study  of  man. 

He  observed  some  school  boys,  who  could  with 
great  facility  commit  to  memory  certain  pieces  of 
composition,  to  possess  prominent  eyes.  Wher- 
ever he  journeyed,  lived,  or  studied,  he  found 
this  sign  to  accompany  all  who  were  expert  in 
giving  recitations ;  therefore  he  naturally  rea- 
soned tind  concluded,  that  if  memory  for  words 
was  indie,  ted  by  this  phenotnonon,  that  other  in- 
ternal qualities  might  also  g!ve  external  signs. 
When  looking  around  for  these  signs,  he  found 
necessary  to  compare  individual  parts  with  par- 
ticular talents  and  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  referring  the  organic  influence  to  the  brain. 

Dr.  Gall's  first  written  inquiries  appeared  in  a 
familiar  letter  to  Baron  Retzer,  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  "German  Periodical  Journal,  De- 
cember, 1798." 

This  favorite  study  of  Gall's  has  been  denomi- 
nated Phrenology,  which  is  a  term  derived  from 
the  Greek  words,  qpoyu — mind  and  kagos — which 
means  discourse  ;  consequently  the  word  Phre- 
nology, signifies  a  discourse  on  the  mind ;  we 
theretbre  understand  by  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
special  phenomena  of  the  mind  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  mental  dispositions  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly the  brain. 

There  are  many  who  make  strict  inquiries  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  science.  To  which  in- 
quiry we  reply : — 

1.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  is  useful.  Lord 
Bacon  said,  "  Knowledge  is  power." 

2.  The  study  of  Phrenology,  relates  to  the 
most  important  element  in  the  nature  of  man. 

3.  We  study  Husbandry,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Zoology,  Pharmacology,  and  we  consider  them 
all  to  be  important  and  useful.  Then  why 
should  we  not  study  man,  who  is  the  most  im- 
portant being  in  the  world  and  lord  of  the  ter- 
restrial creation  ;  consequently  a  knowledge  of 
man  ought  to  interest  every  thinking  person.  It 
was  written  on  the  door  of  Delphos:  "Man, 
know  thyself."  This  is  also  one  of  the  grand 
exhortations  of  the  sacred  scriptures :«  "Man, 
know  thyself." 

4.  No  institutions,  whatever  promises  they 
may  make  to  be  useful,  can  be  properly  founded 
without  a  knowledge  of  mankind. 

6.  We  can  never  properly  influence  those  we 
would  direct  without  a  knowledge  of  phrenoic^y. 

6.  Since  phrenology  delineates  and  specifies 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  foundation  of  philosophy. 


7.  We  think  it  impossible  to  designate  any  ob- 
ject under  the  sun,  that  has  a  stronger  claim  on 
the  attention  of  physicians,  parents,  and  teachers 

Physicians  must  be  aware,  that  moral  causes 
frequently  derange  the  vegetative  functions; 
hence  every  medical  man,  and  particularly  those 
who  treat  the  insane,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  requisite  to  mental  operations  in 
the  healthy  slate.  Phrenology,  therefore,  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  medical  education;  and  we 
believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  know- 
ledge of  phrenology  will  be  required  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wish  to  exercise  the  medical 
functions. 

Should  there  be  any  present  who  entertain  any 
doiibls  as  to  the  brain  being  the  seat  of  the  mind, 
we  wish  for  their  good  to  resort  to  the  following 
considerations,  and  thereby  lay  a  foundation  for 
future  remarks.!!     Ad  here  we  observe : 

1.  Should  a  person  be  afflicted  with  hydroce- 
phalus, or  water  in  the  head,  and  should  that  wa- 
ter be  accumulated  in  the  ventricles  so  as  to  act 
against  the  convolutions  placed  around  them,  it 
gradually  separates  the  two  layers  whose  natural 
position  is  vertical,  and  makes  them  assume  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  the  mind  is  im- 
paired. 

2.  In  children  the  brain  is  small  and  pulpy, 
consequently  the  functions  of  life  are  not  mani- 
fested ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  advances  in  age, 
and  increases,  the  intellectual  faculties  appear, 
and  when  they  grow  to  their  highest  develop- 
ment, their  mental  manifestations  display  their 
mightiest  energies. 

3.  If  the  intellectual  developement  should  not 
be  in  the  common  order,  their  deficiences  will 
follow  in  train. 

These  observations,  we  are  aware,  lead  to  a 
very  natural  and  important  inquiry :  namely, 
Does  the  brain,  which  is  soft  and  pulpy,  deter- 
mine the  form  of  the  skull  ? 

This  is  a  serious  inquiry,  and  as  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  science,  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention to  it. 

With  regard  to  this  question,  Aristotle  has  in- 
formed us — That  the  brain  in  the  foetus,  before 
it  is  surrounded  with  a  bony  case,  is  coTered 
with  a  fourfold  membranous  coat ;  the  pia- 
maler,  which  adheres  closely  to  its  substance ; 
the  tunica  arch-noides  or  arch-noid  coat,  which 
has  this  name  from  the  extreme  nenuity  of  its 
texture ;  the  duramater  which  consists  of  two 
separable  layers  ;  and  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane, in  which  ossification  takes  place. 

The  fourfold  membranous  coat  envelops  the 
brain,  and  represents  its  external  form  exactly. 

Ossification  takes  place  at  different  places  or 
points,  and  extends  freui  these  radii  to  the  extent 
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required  by  the  size  and  form  of    the  cerebral 
parts,  wliich  are  to  be  included. 

The  long  radiations  meet  nearer  or  more  dis- 
tantly from  the  points  whence  they  spring,  of 
which  the  regular  and  connected  assemblage 
forms  the  skull. 

At  birth,  there  are,  commonly,  eight  bones ; 
viz.  two  frontal,  which,  for  the  most  part,  soon 
unite  and  form  one ;  there  are  adults,  however, 
whose  frontal  bone  is  divided  ;  two  parietal,  two 
temporal,  one  spheroidal,  one  occipital,  and  one 
ethmoidal. 

These,  in  after  life,  are  connected  by  sutures 
or  articulations,  and  then  complete  a  bony  case 
called  skull. 

In  new  born  children,  generally,  the  approach-  | 
ing  angles  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are  i 
not  ossified  but  membranous,  and  the  space  left  i 
between  them  is  called  frontal.  | 

All  the  bones  are  at  this  time  very  tliin,  and  : 
most  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  form  and  ] 
size  of  the  brain,  <fcc.  From  these  facts,  together  \ 
with  many  others  which  might  be  deduced,  we  j 
perceive  that  the  brain,  although  in  a  cineritious 
and  pulpy  state,  gives  form  to  the  skull.  I 

Having  given  you  a  concise  statement  of  my  | 
own  experience  in  the  science  of  Phrenology,  a  I 
short  historical  account  of  its  rise  and  progress,  i 
and  made  a  few  observations  which  tend  to  place 
it  on  a  basis  from  whence  it  cannot  be  moved, 
let  us  now  hasten  to  state  and  answer  a  num- 
ber of  objections    which  have    frequently  been 
urged  against  the  sublintie  science  of  Phrenology. 
Objection  1.  An  objection  has  frequently  been 
started  from  that  old  saying,  "  Great  head   and 
little  wit,  while  others  with  small   heads  have 
been  known  to  be  clever." 

Answer.  Phrenologists  never  maintained 
that  an  ingenious  mind  is  invariably  connect- 
ed with  a  large  head.  Their  doctrine  is,  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  have  different  l"unc- 
tions. 

If  two  persons  were  placed  together,  each 
having  the  same  portion  of  brain,  the  one  might 
be  a  genius,  but  the  other  might  be  character- 
ized for  nothing  but  the  development  and  mani- 
festation of  the  animal  propensities. 

But  in  the  former  case  you  would  invariably 
find  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  fully  deve 
loped,  while  the  animal  faculties  are  compara- 
tively small ;  but  in  the  latter  case  you  would 
find  the  animal  faculties  with  a  full  develop- 
ment, while  the  intellectual  faculties  are  very 
small. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  heads  of  the  Charibs 
are  equal  in  point  of  size  to  those  of  the 
English,  but  no  one  would  say  that  the  former 


are  equal  in  morals  and  science  to  the  latter ; 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  because  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  so  fully  developed  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter. 

Many  philosophers  who  have  observed  the 
brain  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind,  and  who  have 
observed  that  it  is  larger  in  man  than  in  many 
of  the  tame  animals,  have  attribiiied  Lis  supe- 
riority to  the  magnitude  of  his  brain,  but  this 
idea  cannot  be  admitted  by  phrenologists,  because 
the  brain  in  man  is  not  equal  in  magnitude  to 
that  of  the  whale,  yet,  the  Ibrnier  far  exceeds  the 
latter  in  sagacity,  because  the  brain  of  the  whale 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  muscular  strength,  but 
in  man  it  may  be  destined  to  indicate  intellectual 
power,  &c. 

Objection  2.  It  lias  been  said  that  phrenolo- 
orists  have  contradicted  each  other  in  admea- 
suremeiits  and  sentiments,  which  contradictions 
have  shaken  our  faith  in  the  science. 

AJiswer.  Anatomists  have  contradicted  eacli 
other,  but  would  you  therefore  .say  that  the 
science  of  anatomy  is  false? 

Philosophers  have  erred,  but  would  you  say 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  philosophy? 

Physiologists  have  contradicted  each  other, 
but  it  is  admitted  that  their  contradictions  do  not 
invalidate  the  whole  of  their  doctrines  and  deci- 
sions, and  in  like  manner  phrenologists  may  fail 
in  their  experiments,  and  make  mistakes  in  the 
activity  and  development  of  certain  faculties. 

Objection  3.  We  are  necessitated  to  reject 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology  because  they  tend  to 
materialism. 

Answer.     This  objection  is  as  unphilosophical 
as  it  is  ungenerous,  because  phrenology  is  foun- 
ded on   general   observation  and   philosophical 
facts,  and  it  argues  a  grovelling  state  of  mind 
to  explain  away  a  truth  because  of  surmised  con- 
sequences.    Truth    has  a  real  existence,  while 
error  changes  inself  into  a  thousand  forms,  or 
resolves  itself   into    nothing.     Materialism  can 
no    more    be  urged   against    phrenology    than 
against  philosophers  in  general,  most  of  whom 
have  admitted   the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
I  mind  ;  and  it  certainly  can  make  no  difference^ 
j  with  regard  to  materialism,  whether  we  admit 
I  that  the  whole  of  the  brain  acts  upon  external 
objects  by  means  of  the  whole  body,  or  whether 
:  each   of      the     faculties     manifests    itself    by 
means  of  one  particular  organ.     Therefore,  the 
objection  of  materialism   is   trifling,  worthless, 
and  unphilosophical. 

Objection  4.  The  doctrine  of  phrenology  is 
but  of  modern  date  ;  it  therefore  must  stand  the 
ordeal  of  criticism  before  we  give  it  our  assent. 

Answer.     As  we  have  already  shown  many 
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philosopliers,  such  as  Willis,  Vieussens,  Haller, 
Van  Swickeii,  Sommerinef,  Prochaska,  have, 
with  many  others,  agreed  in  referrinor  different 
states  of  thought  and  feeling  to  distinct  parts 
of  the  brain,  which  they  say  is  the  ernporiuni. 
of  thought,  and  that  a  certain  perfect  state  of 
organization  is  necessary  ;  therefore  the  doctrine 
of  the  brain  being  a  congeries  of  organs  is  not 
so  modern  as  many  suppose.  But  although  the 
doctrine  of  phrenology  is  modern,  would  it  not 
argue  a  bad  state  of  mind  to  reject  a  truth  be- 
cause it  is  modern,  or  but  recently  developed? 

Objection  5.  Many  parts  of  the  brain  liave 
been  destroyed,  and  yet  the  person  has  retained 
the  usual  vigor  and  strength  of  mind. 

Answer.  Of  this  there  is  no  palpa])le  or 
phil<  sophical  evidence. 

Objection  0.  Medical  men,  who  inidorstand 
anatomy,  ri(Ucule  the  doctrines  of  plirenology  as 
idle  talts,  and  as  only  bein:^  calculated   to  de- 
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lawyers, 
know  nothing  about  the  brain. 

Answer.  It  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  many 
medical  men  are  admirable  anatomists,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  Gall,  Spurzheim  and 
Combe,  who  are  the  apostles  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical societies,  are  second  to  none  in  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy,  for  even  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  phrenology,  consult  these  authors  on 
anatomy. 

I  have  travelled  considerably,  and  have  had 
much  to  do  with  society,  yet  I  never  met  with  a 
medical  man  who  knew  much  about  phrenology, 
but  who  was  a  believer  in  the  science. 

Objection  7.  T.  Stone,  Esq.,  author  of  Ob- 
servations on  the  Phrenological  Development  of 
Burke  and  Hafe,  says,  page  104,  "The  plire- 
nologists  have  not  so  far  extended  their  research- 
es into  tlie  inferior  animal  creation  as  to  war- 
rant their  drawing  any  analogies  or  inferences 
in  favor  of  their  theory.  Hitherto  they  have 
made  but  few  investigations,  and  their  induc- 
tions from  those  are  very  limited  and  partial." 

Answer.     It  is  well  known  that  Doctors  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  travelled  in  most  of  tlie  continen- 
tal nations  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments,  and  extending  their  researches  into 
the    organization  of  the  luiman   mind,   and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no   individuals  ever  made 
a  greater   inirnber    of   experiments   in    support 
of  any  doctrine ;     nor    sacrificed     more    time, 
learning,  and   talent,  to   support    any    position, 
which  has  placed  their  doctrines  in  the  clearest 
light. 

Those  who  urge  this  objection  must  speak 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  numerous  facts 
which  have  been    repeatedly  brought   forward. 


They  ought  to  acquaint  themselves  with  those 
facts,  and  bring  forward  contradictory  facts,  or  re- 
main silent. 

Objection  8.  Many  of  the  phrenological  ob- 
servations might  be  true  in  one  country,  but  not 
in  another. 

Answer.  The  extensive  travels  and  numerous 
observations  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are 
sufficient  to  refute  this  objection,  which  is  contra- 
ry lo  common  sense,  since  mankind  is  the  same 
in  all  countries. 

Objection  9.  Esquire  Stone,  when  alluding  to 
Dr.  David  Gregory,  observes,  "  Even  in  pro- 
portion of  the  size  of  the  encephalon,  Burke, 
Scott,  Anderson,  Balfaure,  Gordon,  Cockbourn, 
liingard.  Pope,  Macnillan,  Clydesdale,  and  M. 
Kean,  have  each  a  larger  organ  of  benevolence 
than  the  learned  and  virtuous  professor. 

Answer.  All  this  may  be  admitted  without 
endangering  the  foundation  of  the  useful  sci- 
ence of  phrenology ;  for  what  avails  the  organ 
of  benevolence  being  very  large,  when  the 
animal  organs  are  more  than  a  counter  balance 
for  its  influence. 

Esquire  Stone  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  phrenologists  maintain  that  one 
organ  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  other, 
hence  arises  the  hesitancy  of  the  mind,  and  the 
difficulty  of  decision. 

Objection  10.  Esquire  Stone,  when  alluding 
to  the  same  individual,  namely,  Dr.  Gregory, 
says,  that  though  he  was  a  learned  professor 
with  excellent  morals,  yet,  he  had  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  very  large,  but  he  was  no  mur- 
derer;  here  the  Esquire  argues  that  because 
the  professor  had  the  organ  of  destructiveness, 
yet  was  not  a  murderer,  therefore  the  rules  and 
doctrines  of  phrenology  are  not  founded  in  truth 
and  verity. 

Answer.  This  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  ar- 
gument for  the  following  reasons  : 

I.  Because,  although  the  organ  of  destruc- 
tiveness may  be  large,  yet  the  person  may  not 
be  a  murderer  for  the  want  of  an  opportunity  ; 
for  instance,  a  misunderstanding  may  arise  be- 
tween two  persons,  perhaps  from  a  political  or 
some  other  cause ;  one  sends  the  other  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel ;  the  time  and  place  are 
appointed,  and  both  sides  are  agreed ;  but 
before  the  time  arrives,  the  one  who  sent  a 
challenge  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  broke 
his  leg,  which  has  prevented  his  appearance  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed.  Would  there  be 
airy  proof  that  the  same  disposition  did  not 
predominate  in  that  person  ?  Therefore  we  see 
that  a  person  may  have  bad  designs  without  an 
opportunity  to  carry  them  into  efiect. 
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2.  The  organ  of  destnictiveness  may  be  very 
large,  yet  the  person  may  not  have  a  murderous 
disposition,  because  the  intellectual  organs  may 
also  be  very  large,  when  they  would  control  the 
or^an  of  destructiveness,  and  a  virtuous  dispo- 
sition would  sit  enthroned  in  the  peculiar  lobs 
of  the  brain. 

Objection  11.  The  organs  cannot  be  verified 
because  phrenological  observations  are  merely 
drawn  from  individual  facts. 

Answer.  Is  not  this  the  case  with  every 
physical  truth?  No  anatomist  has  seen  the 
viscera  of  every  human  being  ;  no  physician  has 
noticed  every  fact ;  yet  we  repose  confidence  in 
the  unchangeability  of  nature's  laws,  which  in- 
vites our  attention  to  physical  truths,  and  to  in- 
fer the  structure  and  position  of  the  viscera,  to 
be  the  same  in  individuals  who  have  not  been 
anatomized  as  in  those  who  have. 

Objection  IB.  The  phrenologists  have  no 
right  to  divide  the  intellectual  faculties  into 
organs,  and  then  designate  them  by  particular 
names  and  terms,  such  as  were  never  in  use 
before. 

Answer.  Inasmuch  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
were  among  the  first  who  mused  upon,  and 
looked  for  the  organic  construction  of  the 
mind,  and  found  out  the  situation,  nature,  and 
oflice  of  each  organ,  they  had  as  much  right  to 
designate  them  by  terms  as  Adam  had  to  name 
the  evidences  of  creation  which  surrounded 
him  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  Adam 
gave  names  to  animals  according  to  the  qualities 
which  he  saw  they  possessed,  so  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  named  the  organs  of  the  mind. 

However,  we  are  not  so  tenacious  about  ei- 
ther the  names  or  numbers  of  the  faculties,  as  we 
are  about  their  situations,  use,  and  qualities. 

Although  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  the 
present  terms,  by  which  the  organs  are  de- 
signated, are  as  appropriate  as  any  that  experience 
and  observation  can  furnish,  yet  we  have  raised 
no  bars  against  any  suggestion  which  might 
tend  to  improve  this  department  of  the  science. 
Objection  13.  It  is  erroneous  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  a  man  by  bumps  and  protuberances 
on  his  head. 

Answer.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  who 
have  been  addicted  to  a  certain  propensity  have 
a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  developed,  but 
that  is  no  proof  that  all  in  whom  the  same  organ 
is  very  large  are  addicted  to  the  same  propensi- 
ty ;  because,  however  large  that  organ  might 
be,  its  neighbouring  organs  might  be  equally  as 
powerftil  or  even  predominant. 

For  instance.  A  r>erson  while  viewing  the 
organ  of  destructiveness  distinctly,  and  perceiv- 


ing it  to  be  very  large,  might  conclude  it  to   be 
an  evidence  of  an  internal  inclination  to  destroy. 

But  if  that  same  person  in  the  next  moment 
should  discover  in  the  same  head  the  organs  of 
benevolence  and  conscientiousness  to  be  very 
large,  his  opinion  would  then  be  materially  al- 
tered. ; 

We  therefore  caution  all  against  rniuiing  away 
with  an  erroneous  opinion,  toruitd  from  distinct 
and  unconnected  evidences. 

Objection  14.  Many  who  are  not  favorable  to 
phrenology  say  that  there  are  too  few,  others  loo 
many,  organs  acknowledged. 

Answer.  The  former  of  these  opponents 
should  remember  that  every  faculty  may  be 
applied  to  a  vast  number  of  objects.  For  in- 
stance ;  a  great  number  of  actions  result  from 
the  combination  of  the  various  organs,  hence 
a  vast  number  of  effects  are  produced  by  a 
small  number  of  primitive  organs. 

Smelling  is  always  smelling,  but  how  nu- 
merous are  its  effects. 

Hope  is  always  hope,  but  how  variously  it 
leads  the  mind. 

Admitting  there  are  but  thirty-five  organs  of  the 
mind,  yet  when  you  perpend  their  con)binations 
and  their  modifications,  your  surprise  will  sub- 
side. 

The  muscles  of  the  human  face  arc  not  im- 
merous  ;  yet,  the  jealous  Turk,  the  dandified 
Pole,  the  proud  Spaniard,  the  irascible  Russian, 
the  phlegmatic  German,  the  brave  Briton,  the 
virtuous  Scotchman,  the  jocular  Irishman,  the 
warlike  Indian,  the  scorched  African,  and  the 
happy  Frenchman,  have  all  a  different  physi- 
ognomy. 

Twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  suffi- 
cient to  compose  all  imaginable  words. 

There  are  only  ten  signs  of  numbers,  yet  what 
an  infinity  of  numbers  will  their  combination 
furnish. 

The  latter  of  these  opponents  should  be 
informed  that  each  organ  is  admitted  to  be  the 
same  proof  which  demonstrates  their  plurality 
generally,  and  that  it  is  verified  by  experience. 

The  independent  existence  of  one  organ  is 
neither  more  nor  less  certain  than  that  of  any 
other,  and  if  similar  proof  be  admitted  confirma- 
tory of  one,  they  must  be  agreed  to  in  regard  to 
every  other.  -,,,.,  ■•'y:,^-i  < 

■•-?..   '■■j^-.i'    < 

PROVERBS. 

The  mind  must  be  fed  as  well  as  the  Body : 
the  Food  for  the  mind  is  every  where,  the  Food 
for  the  Body  is  here  and  there. 

The  mind  has  its  own  appetite  as  well  as  (he 
i  Stomach. 


AND 
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"  I  am  n  uiun,  unci  dct-in  noihiiig  which  i-elatct  to  m  innn  roriiigii  to  my  r<;<;liny;ii." 
♦<  I>lato  iM  my  fruud,  Socralcn  ia  my  rricnil,  bul  Truth  ■«  more  my  friend." 


r.Lv.  J.   >i.  nor.NF.R,   i:i)iroi{.] 


]\E1V-\€>«K,   J1II¥E,    1842. 
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When  the  lo\cr  ot'  his  species  look.s  abroad  on 
the  moral  world,  and  sees  vice  triumphant  in  nearly 
every  heart,  when  he  sees  error  keejiinL''  last  hold  of 
the  minds  of  many,  and  sii])ei-stition  making  aljject 
slaves  of  tlie  <,M"eat  majority  of  mankind,  when  he 
finds  tyranny  and  o|)pression  holding  ilie  human  race 
in  bondage  and  ignorance,  a  feeling  of  despondency 
is  apt  to  steal  over  his  mind,  and  he  begins  to  think 
that  the  task  of  human  regeneration  is  a  long  and 
toil.some  one.  liOng  and  toilsome  indeed  it  is,  look 
upon  it  in  as  favorable  a  lipht  as  we  may,  hut  still 
there  are  glimjises  of  the  Inture  destinies  of  man 
which  the  passing  events  of  the  day  aflord,  wliich 
should,  and  do  cheer  the  philantropist  in  his  labors. 
Such  her.alding  of  a  rational  state  of  society  do  we 
see  in  the  present  siriic  of  this  country  :  old  systems 
are  hastening  to  their  ruin  :  the  speculations  of  poli- 
tical economists  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  and 
they  consequently  are  found  wanting  when  they  are 
applied  to  |)romote  that  which  is  the  only  end  ol' hu- 
man existence— happiness ;  while  the  wide  extent 
ol'  distress  at  the  present  moment,  proves  that  our 
commercial  system  is  not  calculated  to  j^roduce 
ought  but  misery  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  it.  As 
mankind  open  their  ejes  to  these  facts,  as  they  be- 
c.oiuc  aware  of  tiie  Cause  of  the  evils  wliich  have 
hitherto  alllicted  tliein,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  remain  content  while  those  cimscs  exist,  nei- 
ther ought  they  :  and  the  more  aliliction  and  misery 
they  sutler  irom  present  institutions,  the  more  will 
they  cry  out  for  a  remedy,  the  more  will  they  in- 
([uire,  and  the  sooner  will  they  achieve  their  redemp- 
tion. 

Ikit  it  is  not  alone  in  this  country  tliat  tl.c  evils 
of  competition  are  causing  men  to  inquin;  ''why 
tiiese  things  arc  so?"  Occasionally  we  hear  from 
other  climes  cheering  tidings  that  antiquated  princi- 
ples and  practices  are  losing  ground,  and  that  new 
ideas  of  philosophy  and  morals  are  engaging  the  at- 


tention of  the  public  mind.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  by  the  pcrsual  of  a  letter  from  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Weekly  Review  respecting  the 
state  of  France  at  the  present  moment,  from  which 
we  present  the  Ibllowing  extract  to  our  readers  : — 

"  A  want  of  conlidencc  and  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  seem  to  oppress  all  chisses  of  society.  The 
people  have  no  confidence  in  the  government,  and 
the  government  seems  to  have  but  little  confidence 
in  the  people.  'J'hc  new  ideas  of  social  regenera- 
tion, which  ferment  in  the  pul)lic  mind,  render  poli- 
tical discussion  heavy  and  uninteresting.  The  peo- 
jile  see  clearly  that  little  has  been  gained  by  mere 
political  revolution,  and  that  the  most  interesting 
qu(>stion  ol"  the  present  day,  is  not  universal  sufl'rage, 
and  the  right  of  jiaying  taxes,  but  the  interest  of  in- 
dustry anil  the  rights  of  a  fair  remuneration  for 
labor  as  well  as  capital.  The  elements  of  discon- 
tent arc  sjireading  far  and  wide  amongst  the  labor- 
ing pp]Milation.  Tliose  wlio  produce  all  the  com- 
lorts  and  necessaries  of  life,  are  anxiously  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  their  own  misery  and  the  luxuries 
of  idlers  :  and  those  who  are  really  the  friends  of 
the  people,  are  every  where  explaining  the  undue 
privileges  of  cai)ital  and  the  slavish  dependency  of 
labor.  Y\ssociniion  is  tlic  magic  word  w'hich  elec- 
trifies the  peojile.  and  renders  them  indifferent  to 
party  politics,  and  the  government  mistakes  the  word, 
and  the  apparent  indifference  to  political  intrigue,  for 
an  alarming  indication  oi"  general  conspiracy. 

The  police  arc  actively  engaged  all  over  the 
country  in  a  sort  of  inipiisitorial  campaign,  and  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  mortification  of  the  gov- 
ernment, nothing  satisfactory  is  discovered.  The 
fact  is,  that  almost  all  the  old  statesmen  of  Europe 
have  outlived  their  day,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  new 
principles  of  industrial  equity  which  ferment  in  so- 
ciety, 'i  hey  are  not  aware  that  the  working  people 
are  desirous  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  tlieir  own  labors, 
and  are  meditating  schemes  of  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  speculating  capitalists.  If  they  live  a 
'  few  years  longer,  they  will  be  lost  in  amazement, 
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on  seeing  the  people  associate  for  their  own  benefit, 
leaving  the  rich  to  cuhivate  their  own  property. 
Subscriptions  arc  commencing  cvx'ry  wiiere  to  raise 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  laboring  communities 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity  :  every  individual 
to  be  rewarded  in  proportion- to  his  amount  of  in- 
dustry, science,  and  capital.  There  is  to  be  no 
community  of  goods,  or  promiscuity  of  families  in 
these  associations.  Economy  and  the  advantages 
of  mutual  assurance,  are  tlie  leading  principles  ol 
combination  amongst  the  French  socialists.  In 
many  places  the  laboring  people  have  formed  partial 
joint-stock  companies,  to  furnish  themselves  with 
bread  and  otiier  necessaries.  They  pay  a  clerk  to 
keep  their  stores,  and,  as  they  are  sure  of  a  ready 
market  by  consuming  their  own  articles,  they  pur- 
chase everything  on  a  whosesale  scale,  and  thus 
dispense  with  tlie  profits  of  the  shopkeeper  and  his 
science  of  pernicious  adulteration.  They  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  upon  the  probity  of  their  clerks  or 
shopmen,  and  trust  nobody,  not  even  themselves. 
The  shares  are  easily  obtained  [)y  the  poorest  labor- 
ers, as  they  are  only  live  shillings  each.  By  this 
means  they  econon)ise  about  one-third  in  the  price 
of  bread  and  other  articles  of  domestic  economy, 
and  they  intend  to  enter  as  soon  as  |)0ssible  into 
arrangements  for  productive  combination  as  well 
as  association  for  tlie  advantages  of  consumption. 
These  are  the  new  ideas  which  antiquated  states- 
men do  not  understand,  and  wliich  they  proclaim  to 
be  impracticable,  because  they  do  not  intend  to  prac- 
tice them  amongst  themselves.  If  it  were  not  that 
the  influence  of  international  interests  and  commer- 
cial progress  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government,  the  old  school  of  statesmen 
would  be  entirely  disregarded  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  laboring  people  are  electrified  with  the 
prospect  of  social  progress,  and  shopkeepers  begin 
to  understand  that  they  will  soon  be  left  in  the  lurch 
if  they  do  not  change  their  position.  Those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  new  principles  of  civili- 
zation, do  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  anxiety  and  inditierence  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  classes.  Many  people  are 
innocent  enough  to  say  that  wonderful  changes  are 
predicted  for  the  year  1840,  and  they  look  forward 
with  a  sort  of  hesitating  credulity  to  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  some  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
event  L'an  40  has  always  been  a  year  of  mysteri- 
ous prophecy  amongst  the  people  on  the  continent, 
and  it  has  ofien  been  remarkable  as  an  epoch  in 
which  those  ideas  of  progress  that  germinate  in  the 
beginning  of  a  century  become  popular  by  realising 
practical  regeneration.  One  of  the  most  faithful  re- 
flections of  the  present  state  of  undecided  opinion 
in  France,  is  the  late  attempt  to  elect  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.     This  privileged  body 


is  composed  of  forty  members,  and  when  one  dies 
;  another  is  elected  from  amongst  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  the  day.     In  the  recent  elec- 
tion three  candidates  were  proposed — two  literary 
men  (Victor  Hugo  and  Casimir  lionjour,)  antl  one 
politician  (Monsieur  Berryei'.)    Victor  Hugo  rei)rc- 
I  sents  the  romantic  principle,  and  Casimir  Bonjour 
;  the  classic   principle  of  literary  controversy,   and 
Monsieur  Berryer  is  the  champion  of  the  Bouibon 
and  legitimate  party  in  politics.     None  of  the  can- 
j  didates  could  obtain  a  majority,  and  the  election, 
'  after  seven  dift'erent  pollings   was  adjourned  for  a 
;  period  of  three  months.     The  Academicians  could 
;  not  decide  upon  the  choice  which  they  ought  to 
'  make  in  electing  a  new  member,  and  a  similar  in- 
1  decision  jjrcvails  in  all  classes  of  society  concerning 
the  new  and  the  old  principles  of  economy,  morality, 
and  religion.     It  is  easy  to  discover,  however,  that 
'  universal  principles  are  gradually  absorbing  the  in- 
dividual notions  of  privileged  castes  and  party  I'ac- 
tion.    The  word  humanity  is  eclipsing  that  of  nation- 
ality, and  peace  and  association  are  becoming  more 
attractive  than  war  and  vain  glorious  emulation." 
I      From  the  above  the  des|x»nding  socialist  may  dis- 
i  til  nluch  which   must  give  him  hearti<;lt  pleasure  : 
it   will  show   him  that  if  we  compare  the  present 
'  with  past  ages,   we  iind  much  to  liope  for  in  tiie 
future  ;  he  will  see  that  useful  and  sound  knowledge 
I  is  spreading  its  genial  influence  abroad  ;  and  it  may 
inspire  him  to  renewed  exertions  in  difl'using  the 
principles  of  social  regeneration,  knowing  that  though 
"  the  bread  is  cast  upon  the  waters,  it  will  be  found 
after  many  days."     Yes  !  the   knowledge  ot  these 
])rinciples  which  go  on  extending  until  hapiness  will 
'  be  no  longer  the  day  dream  ot  the  visionary  and 
enthusiast,  a  splendid  vision  in  a  distant  part  of  his 
horizon,  but  the  incontrovertible  lot  of  every  human 
being. 


MUTUAL  fohbearancj:. 


"  Be  not  angry  one  with  anotlier." 

The  disciples  of  the  Social  System  are  convinced 
that  the  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him,  and  not 
by  him  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  they 
do  not  consider  that  anger  should  ever  be  manifested 
towards  any  one,  however  numerous  his  errors  may 
be.  The  important  consequences  whichjwould  suc- 
ceed the  general  adoption  of  this  principle  in  prac- 
tice are  so  manifold,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  and  nations  so  interesting,  as  to 
require  peculiar  attention.  If  it  be  true,  that  the 
various  dispositions  and  powers  which  men  possess, 
and  which  in  infancy  are  in  a  state  of  latency,  are 
placed  in  human  nature  by  the  Power  which  con- 
trols all  things ;  if  it  be  true,  that  the  modification 
which  these  dispositions  and  faculties  undergo  from 
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birth  to  death,  are  the  results  of  exterior  inOucnces, 
such  as  education,  physical,  mental,  and  moral ;  the 
education  which  the  school,  the  domestic  circle,  and 
the  world  aflbrds  ;  and  if  it  be  also  true,  that  the 
actions  of  men  (at  least  those  which  are  voluntary) 
proceed  from  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  as  to  true 
and  false,  right  and  wrong,  which  such  education 
originates  ; — if  these  three  propositions  be  true,  then 
also  is  the  grand  conclusion  true,  "  that  the  charac- 
ter of  man  is  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him,"  and 
that  his  actions  arc  the  result  of  his  individual  na- 
ture so  modified.  All  our  predecessors,  ourselves, 
and  all  future  generations,  have  had,  have,  and  will 
have,  their  characters  formed  for  them  ; — first,  by 
the  Power  which  formed  their  original  organization  ; 
secondly,  by  the  kind  of  education  they  receive  ;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  results  of  such  education  acting  upon 
their  will.  To  be  angry  with  our  predecessors 
for  not  being  wiser  than  they  were,  would  be  on 
our  parts  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  folly;  and  it  would 
moreover  manifest  in  us  an  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
and  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  be  angry  with  them  for 
any  defect  in  bodily  structure.  To  be  angry  with 
our  contemporaries  either  for  their  ignorance,  their 
folly,  or  even  their  vices,  would  be  both  foolish  and 
uncharitable  ;  for  as  they  are  what  they  arc,  through 
the  inlluence  of  prior  causes  added  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  clear  that  had  we  been  in  infancy 
similarly  organized,  and  in  every  respect  like  them, 
and  had  been  educated  and  trained  through  life  in 
the  same  manner,  we  should  at  every  successive 
period  of  our  lives  exactly  have  resembled  them. 
And  since  we  do  not  persecute,  injure,  and  deride 
ourselves  for  our  own  misfortunes,  so  neither  ought 
we  do  so  to  another ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  pity 
him,  and  endeavor  to  our  utmost  to  show  him  the 
error  of  his  ways,  to  call  forth  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature,  and  endeavor  to  reform  his  character ; 
and  this  too  in  a  kind,  gentle,  and  afl'ectionate  man- 
ner. If  such  conduct  were  constantly  pursued  by 
every  person  who  believed  in  its  excellence  and  just- 
ness, the  quarrels,  whether  arising  from  differences 
of  opinion  or  fortune,  which  arise  amongst  men 
would  subside,  and  peace,  harmony,  and  virtue 
abound. 

In  the  discourses  of  Epictetus,  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher of  the  most  kind  and  benevolent  disposition, 
and  who  was  th6^  constant  advocate  of  unirersal 
benevolence,  there  is  a  passage  exceedingly  appli- 
cable to  our  present  subject :  the  intention  of  the 
discourse  is  to  prove  "  that  we  are  not  to  be  angry 
with  mankind." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  our  assenting  to  any  thing  ? 

Its  appearing  to  be  true. 

Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  to  assent  to  what  ap- 
pears not  true. — Why  ? 


Because  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  understanding 
to  agree  to  truth,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  falsehood, 
and  to  suspend  its  belief  in  doubtful  cases. 

What  proof  have  we  of  this  ? 

Persuade  yourself,  if  you  can,  that  it  is  now  night. 

Im[)ossible. 

Unpcrsuadc  yourself  that  it  is  day. 

Ln  possible. 

Persuade  yourself  that  the  whole  number  of  stars 
are,  or  arc  not,  even. 

Impossible. 

When  any  one,  tlien,  assents  to  what  is  false,  be 
assured  that  he  doth  not  wilfully  assent  to  it  as  false, 
(or  at  the  same  time  that  he  knows  it  false  believe 
it  to  be  true,)  for,  as  Plato  affirms,  tiie  soul  is  never 
voluntarily  deprived  of  truth  ;  but  what  is  false  ap- 
■pcars  to  him  to  be  true.  Well  then,  have  we  in 
actions  any  quality  correspondent  to  true  and  false 
in  propositions  ? 

Yes:  duty,  and  contrary  to  duty  ;  advantageous 
and  disadvantageous  ;  suitable  and  unsuitable,  &c. 

A  person,  then,  cannot  think  a  thing  advantageous 
to  him  and  not  choose  it. 

He  cannot. — Ikit  how  says  Medea  ? 

'•  I  l{ii4)w  what  evils  wait  my  dreadful  purpose, 
But  vuii'Hiished  Reason  yields  to  powerful  Rage." 

Because  she  thought  that  every  indulgence  of  her 
rage,  and  the  punislnng  her  husband,  more  advantiy 
gcous  than  the  preservation  of  her  children. 

Yes;  but  she  is  deceived. 

Show  clearly  to  her  that  she  is  deceived,  and  she 
will  forbear ;  but  till  you  have  shown  it,  what  is  she 
to  follow,  but  what  appears  to  herself? 

Nothing. 

Why  then  are  you  angry  with  her ;  that  the  un- 
happy woman  is  deceived  in  the  most  important 
point,  and  instead  of  a  human  creature  becomes  a 
viper?  Why  do  you  not  rather  as  we  pity  the 
lame  and  blind,  so  likewise  pity  those  who  arc 
blinded  and  lamed  in  their  superior  faculties  ? " 

Whoever  therefore  duly  remembers  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  to  the  mind  is  the  standard  of 
every  action  to  man ; — that  this  is  either  right  or 
wrong  ;  and  if  right,  he  is  without  fault ;  if  wrong, 
he  himself  bears  the  punishment ;  for  that  one  man 
cannot  be  the  person  deceived,  and  another  the  suf- 
ferer ; — will  not  be  outrageous  and  angry  at  any 
one ;  will  not  revile,  or  reproach,  or  hate,  or  quarrel 
with  any  one. 

Philosophy  and  Reason  go  hand  in  hand  in  ex- 
horting us,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  deduc- 
tions, to  smother  within  us  and  eradicate  all  ten- 
dency of  our  minds  to  be  angry  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  on  the  contrary  to  cherish  and  call 
forth  into  full  play,  all  the  kindly,  affectionate,  and 
benevolent  feelings  of  our  nature,  so  that  in  ourselves 
we  may  work  a  change  for  the  better,  and  by  our 
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influence  a  happy  reformation  in  our  less  fortunate 
brethren — less  fortunate  either  in  strength  of  virtue 
or  extent  of  wisdom,  or  botli. 


For  the  Herald  of  the  New  Moral  World, 

MARY   BRUCK. 

A  story  illuatraticc  of  the  hwutiful  morals  of  the  present  systetu  of 

society. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  is  no  fictitious  creation 
of  an  imaginative  brain,  nor  are  her  adventures  the 
the  offspring  of  a  poet's  fancy ;  the  story  is  one  of 
real  life,  and  is  alas  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one. 
Mary  was  the  only  daughter  of  rather  poor  but  in- 
dustrious and  hard  working  parents,  whose  depen- 
dence being  wholly  on  the  labor  of  their  own  hands 
and  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows,  lived  frugally  and 
contentedly  within  their  means,  owed  no  man  a 
penny, and  i»assed  tlirough  the  world  unnoticed  and 
unknown  by  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, although  not  without  some  few  friends  of  their 
own  station  in  life  who  could  appreciate  their  straight 
forward  honesty,  and  the  warmth  of  their  atfections. 
As  Mary  grew  up  in  loveliness  and  beauty,  in 
strength  and  symmetry  they  loved  to  picture  forth  in 
their  own  minds  the  happiness  and  comfort  that 
should  be  in  store  for  tliem  when  she,  united  to  some 
expert  and  industrious  mechanic,  sliould  have  a  home 
and  children  of  her  own,  and  a  cheerful  fireside  to 
which  to  welcome  tlicni  in  their  old  age,  Alrea<Jy 
had  they  chosen  for  her  a  partner  in  the  son  of  one 
of  their  neighbors,  a  mild  tempered  and  handsome 
youth,  at  that  time  apprenticed  to  a  thriving  ship 
carpenter  who  bade  fair  to  outstrip  in  talent  and 
enterprise  all  the  companions  of  his  own  age.  Cut 
these  sweet  and  innocent  dreams  were  early  doomed 
never  to  be  realized,  and  Mary  the  darling  of  their 
hearts,  the  pride  of  their  eyes,  the  angel  of  their 
hopes,  was  destined  also  to  be  the  destroyer  of  their 
peace,  the  blight  of  their  happiness,  and  the  innocent 
cause  of  bringing  their  gray  haii's  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mary,  having  received  a 
simple  education  at  the  public  school,  was  placed  as 
nursemaid  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  respectable 
merchants  of  the  city,  where  her  conduct  gained  her 
the  love  and  esteem  of  everv  one,  and  for  some  time 
sweet  were  the  reunions  of  the  little  family,  when 
Mary  on  the  Sabbath  evening  sat  beside  their  hum- 
ble hearth  and  expatiated  upon  the  kindness  and 
goodness  ofthe  family  ofheremployers,and  repeated 
all  the  little  incidents  of  the  week  to  the  listening 
enrs  of  the  doting  parents.  And  so  things  went  on 
for  about  a  year,  when  Mary  suddenly  became  more 
silent  and  reserved,  lost  a  great  deal  of  that  spright- 
liness  of  disposition  and  cheerfulness  of  manner  that 
hitherto  characterised  her,  and  instead  of  pouring 


forth  her  little  tale  of  joys  and  woes,  sat  gloomily  in 
the  corner,  or  left  long  before  the  usual  hour,  leav- 
ing a  heaviness  upon  the  hearts  of  her  parents  which 
they  scarce  know  how  to  account  for.  IJy  degrees 
however  they  began  to  perceive  her  altered  looks, 
her  unconscious  sighs,  the  pallor  of  her  cheek,  llu; 
dullness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  sadness  of  her  once 
joyous  tone.  They  interrogated  her,  but  Mary  al- 
ways insisted  upon  it  that  nothing  ailed  her,  she  was 
as  well  as  ever,  for  to  say  the  truth  Mary  was  un- 
able to  say  what  ailed  her,  but  to  me,  versed  in  the 
human  heart  it  was  no  mystery.  Mary  was  in  love  ! 
Iler  thoughts,  her  feelings,  her  aflections,  were  cen- 
tred in  another ;  and  that  other  was  unfortunately 
for  Mary's  happiness,  unworthy  of  the  love  of  any 
one.  Selfish,  arbitrary,  exacting,  dishonorable,  with 
all  tlie  worst  passions  of  human  nature  ripened  into 
systematic  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  he  exhibited  at  the 
ago  of  twenty-three  a  specimen  of  what  the  world 
and  the  worlil's  denizens  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing in  this  highly  enlightened  and  moral  age.  He 
had  noticed  the  budding  charms  of  the  innocent 
Mary  and  soon  singled  her  out  as  a  fit  object,  from 
the  innocence  of  her  nature  and  ignorance  of  the 
world,  on  whom  to  practice  his  arts  of  deceit,  and 
satiate  the  lewd  desires  that  continually  filled  his 
mind.  The  unsuspecting  Mary  readily  fell  into 
the  snares  laid  for  her  by  the  consummate  villain 
and  under  the  influence  of  first  and  guileless  love 
became  a  victim  to  the  base  passions  of  her  seducer. 
It  needs  not  to  tell  how  step  by  step  he  had  led  her 
on  to  this  consummation  of  her  ruin  ;  too  many 
similar  instances  of  the  fall  of  unsus[>ecting  inno- 
cence occur  in  the  world  to  need  any  prolonged  des- 
cription of  the  means  used.  It  is  sullicient  to  say 
that  with  the  idea  thut  she  was  legally,  and  under 
the  name  of  his  wife,  she  consented  to  forsake  her 
father  and  mother  for  a  time  and  live  with  him.  A 
month  had  scarcely  however  passed  over  her  head 
before  he  showed  his  real  character  to  her,  and  froiri 
being  kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate,  he  became  the 
opposite,  and  in  short  his  lustful  j)assions  being  gra- 
tified he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  inform- 
ing her  that  she  had  no  legal  title  to  the  name  of  his 
wife,  and  therefore  she  had  better  relinquish  it  and 
return  to  her  parents.  Great  was  Mary's  grief  and 
poignant  her  anguish  at  this  discovery,  but  to  retrace 
her  steps  was  impossible ;  the  ban  of  society  was 
upon  her,  the  rubicon  of  virtue  had  been  passed,  how- 
ever unconsciously  on  her  part,  yet  nevertheless 
irredeemable,  and  the  stain  of  guilt  once  on  her  re- 
proachless  life  there  was  no  washing  it  out,  there  it 
remained  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  to  torture  her 
whole  future  existence.  So  she  continued  to  live 
with  him  his  servant  and  his  slave,  for  she  dared  not 
return  to  the  innocent  home  of  her  childhood,  until 
he  at  last  deserted  her  and  she  found  herself  thrust 
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slieltcrless,  homeless,  friendless,  and  j)ennylcss  into 
the  streets.  At  last  cold,  misery,  and  starvation, 
overcame  her  shame,  and  she  determined  to  tiirow 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  parents,  confess  her  faults, 
beg  tlieir  forgiveness,  and  die.  But  here,  alas,  she 
was  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  for  on  reach- 
ing the  door  of  wliat  had  once  been  her  home  she 
was  met  by  a  funeral  train,  bearing  to  the  last  home 
of  ilie  wretched,  the  bodies  of  both  her  parents. 
Witii  a  broken  heart  she  saw  them  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  noticed  not  the  averted  looks  and  reproachful 
expression  of  those  neighbors  who  looked  upon  her 
as  the  profligate  cause  of  the  untimely  death  of  her 
parents.  Little  did  they  dream,  that  the  sad  mour- 
ner needed  their  care  far  more,  and  had  a  higher 
claim  on  their  sympathy  and  good  feelings  than  had 
the  dead  whom  they  mourned.  How  like  the  world, 
to  throw  away  their  sympathies  upon  those  who  are 
p»ast  hoMi  all  care  ;  and  neglect  the  living  vvreich 
who  really  hath  need  of  them,  and  to  whom  they 
would  be  as  fountains  of  living  waters,  reviving  the 
soul  and  bringing  it  back  from  tlie  gates  of  death. 
At  that  moment  had  one  kindly  hand  been  stretched 
forth  to  save,  had  one  voice  spoken  in  mercy,  had 
one  heart  but  have  remembered  the  example  of  tlie 
Savior  whom  they  i)rofesscd  to  follow,  what  years 
of  misery,  of  remorse,  of  crime,  might  have  been 
saved  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  a  soul  might  have  been 
snatched  from  the  hell  of  the  world's  worst  vices,  antl 
redeemed  to  virtue  and  peace. 

(To  l)e  contimiud.) 


THE  FIIIDK  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-VORK. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  new  furniture 
cxei7iption  Law  which  has  recently  passed  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  State.  We  stated  in  our  last 
Number  that  the  above  law  exempted  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  furniture,  while  the  new 
law  specifies  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  our 
design  to  say,  that  the  previous  act  allowed  as  much 
furniture  as  inmost  cases  would  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred, which  with  the  07ie  hundred  and  Jifti/e\omi>tod 
by  the  recent  law,  will  make  two  hundred  andfftrj. 

AN  ACT 
To  extend  the  exemption  of  household  furniture  and 

working  tools,  from  distress  for  rent  and  sale 

under  execution. — Passed,  April  11,  1842. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  "Vork,  reprc- 
Bcnted  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  fol- 
lows : 

§  1.  In  addition  to  the  articles  now  exempt  by 
law  from  distress  for  rent  or  levy  and  sale  under 
execution,  there  shall  be  exempted  from  such  dis- 
tress and  levy  and  sale,  necessary  household  furni- 


ture, and  working  tools  and  team,  owned  by  any 
person  being  a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for 
which  he  provides,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  provided,  that  such 
exemption  shall  not  extend  to  any  execution  issued 
on  a  demand  for  the  purchase  money  of  such  furni- 
ture, or  tools  or  team,  or  articles  now  enumerated 
by  law. 

§  2.  When  a  man,  having  a  family,  shall  die, 
leaving  a  widow  or  minor  child  or  children,  there 
shall  be  inventoried  by  the  appraisers,  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  such  widow,  or  for  the  use  of  such 
widow  and  child  or  children,  or  for  the  use  of  such 
child  or  children,  in  the  manner  now  prescribed  by 
the  9th  section  of  title  3d,  chapter  Gtli,  of  part  2d, 
of  the  revised  statues,  necessary  houseliold  furniture, 
provisions  or  other  personal  property,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  said  appraisers,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  liity  doiiars,  in  addition  to  the 
articles  of  jjersonal  property  now  exempt  from 
appraisal  l)y  said  section. 

§  3.  Every  assignment,  sale  or  pledge  of  articles 
which  avo,  now  exempt  by  law  from  execution,  and 
of  property  exempted  by  this  act,  and  every  levy  or 
sale  of  such  articles  or  ])roperty,  by  virtue  of  an 
execution,  by  cunseut  of  the  defendant  therein,  shall 
be  void,  where  the  consideration,  or  any  part  thereof 
for  which  such  assignment,  sale  or  pledge  was  made, 
or  for  the  debt,  on  which  judgment  rendered  in  any 
in  any  court,  and  on  wiiich,  such  execution  was 

I  issued,  was  lor  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and, 
in  any  action  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  the 
value  of  the  property  sold  as  aforesaid,  the  person, 
for  whose  benefit  such  sale  or  transfer  was  made, 
may  be  called  and  examined  as  a  witness,  as  to  the 

;  fact  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  so  made  in 
the  same  mannei',  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  if  called  in  any  other  case. 

i  §  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
May  next. 

For  tli«  IlcralU  ul' the  New  Moiiil  WorlJ.  ^ 

;    A  REVIEW  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  THE   CROTON 
1  WATER-WORKS. 

Dear  Sir, 

!      I  understand  the  project  to  have  been  planned  for 
\  the  purpose  of  providing  a  profusion  of  water  for 
I  all  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  :  engineers  too, 
have  been  employed  to  estimate  the  expense,  and  a 
report  of  85,000,000,  to  have  been  made.     Then  in 
order  that  it  be  truly  democratic,  a  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens should  be  taken,  to  decide  whether  it  be  enter- 
ed into  or  not :  but  before  that  was  done,  they  were 
led  to  believe,  that  the  rich,  and  landlords  alone, 
were  to  be  at  the  expense :  accordingly,  the  ballot 
decided  in  favor  of  the  undertaking. 
I      Before  the  work  had  been  far  in  progress,  it  was 
found  it  would  cost  $8,000,000,  and  as  it  has  ad- 
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vanced,  the  expense  is  found  to  have  increased  to 
the  amount  of  6 14,000,000,  being  the  last  report  I 
have  had  on  the  subject :  a  tax  on  the  citizens  at 
four  per  cent,  of  $560,000  per  annum  ;  which  is 
about  $1  75  on  each  individual. 

Here  I  pause,  and  look  at  the  state  of  things, 
round-about  and  before  me. 

I  see  the  city  guarded  by  fortifications,  some  in 
progress,  to  secure  us  against  an  enemy  that  may 
arise.  I  think  the  Croton  water-works,  a  contra- 
distinction to  our  fortifications :  for  we  have,  and  are 
expending  much  to  keep  a  hostile  foe  from  ap- 
proaching our  city,  with  ships  of  destruction,  and  at 
the  same  time  laboring  equally  hard  to  put  ourselves 
at  the  mercy  of  a  treacherous  enemy,  that  we  are 
nourishing  at  our  tables. 

I  now  suppose  us  invaded  by  an  enemy  ;  our  city 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Croton  water  to  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  fortified  against  hostile  fleets ;  I  call  to 
mind  the  treachery  that  ought  to  be  expected  from 
an  enemy  :  the  gunpowder  plot,  blowing  up  of  forts, 
Gen.  Arnold,  ^c. ;  then  look  at  the  long  aqueduct 
of  near  thirty-three  miles  from  the  dam  to  Harlem 
Creek,  which  may  be  broken,  by  blowing  up,  or 
otherwise,  which  would  deprive  us  of  water ;  the 
reservoirs  being  drained,  incendiaries  set  the  city  on 
fire,  and  no  hand  can  stay  its  progress.  Again: 
large  quantities  of  poison,  might  be  put  into  the 
river  or  aqueduct,  and  destroy  tfie  inhabitants  of 
our  city. 

I  would  now  test  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  in 
the  water-works. 

An  owner  of  certain  houses,  &c.,  applies  to  an 
insurance  oflSce  to  have  his  property  insured.  The 
policy  is  filled  out  agreeably  to  the  understanding, 
but  on  looking  over  it,  he  sees  this  clause,  "break  of 
the  water  works  excepted."  I  would  now  ask  if  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  insurance  ? 

I  think  it  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  this ! 
city  in  1760,  when  it  was  under  British  govern- 
ment ;  it  then  numbered  9,825  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing the  revolutionary  struggle  ;  in  1800  it  was 
60,488,  and  in  1840,  313,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  five  times  its  number  in  each  of  the  last  two  forty 
years.  ^^f.  t,rju:«.t-t 

Have  we  not  a  reasonable  expectation  that  it  will 
continue  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  forty  years  ? 
if  so,  it  would  be  1,565,000,  and  in  forty  years  more 
it  would  number  7,825,00a  inhabitants. 

I  think  it  well  to  remember  that  it  is  about  forty 
years  since  the  Manhattan  water- works  were  devi- 
sed and  carried  into  operation.  Now  suppose  the 
Croton  water- works  to  supply  this  city  in  1880, — 
although  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  great  surplus  of  water 
even  now  in  a  drv  season, — if  this  be  tne  case,  how 
great  would  be  the  deficiency  in  a  few  years  ! 
_  The  question  now  is,  Do  we  need  such  an  organ- 


ization in  our  city  ?    To  which  I  reply.  We  do ;  and 
and  that  it  is  judiciously  practicable.  "^    •*' 

First,  let  us  pause  before  we  make  further  expen- 
diture on  the  present  doubtful  project.  Perhaps  the 
amount  it  would  cost  to  finish  the  plan  in  progress 
would  be  enough  to  make  a  more  permanent  supply 
of  water. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  get  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  tide  water  on  York  island :  it  should 
now  be  admitted  that  reservoirs  may  be  so  located 
that  they  shall  not  be  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  water  and  each  other.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  three-fourths  of  a  mile  would  be  the 
longest  aqueduct, — and  I  am  not  sure  but  large, 
strong  iron  pij^s  would  be  all  sufficient — to  conduct 
the  water  to  the  reservoirs.  Now  with  suitable 
steam  engines  and  hydraulics,  we  should  have  a  full 
supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires,  as  long  as 
it  surrounds  our  city. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  be  still  more  simpli- 
fied. 

Let  the  reservoirs  be  placed  at  low  water,  tb.e 
water  then  raised  as  above,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  It  will  not  pass  through  the  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  In  this  way  I  would  provide  for  extin- 
guishing tire. 

Now  for  culinaiy  and  other  purposes.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Corporation  is  clothed  with 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  general  good  of  the 
citizens.  Let  them  pass  an  act,  that  all  lots,  on 
which  there  is  a  dwelling,  be  provided  with  a  cistern 
of  a  given  dimension,  of  sufllicient  size  to  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  square  feet  of  roof  on  the  lot ; 
the  roofs  being  provided  with  leaders  to  conduct  the 
water  into  the  cisterns,  which  shall  be  supposed 
large  enough  to  supply  the  inmates  of  said  house 
w.th  wateri  This  being  provided,  an  objection  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  made,  that  this  water  will  not  be 
fit  to  drink.  To  this  I  reply,  I  know  a  man  of  un- 
doubted veracity — whose  name  is  at  the  command 
of  the  public,  if  required — who,  five  years  ago,  found 
the  water  of  this  city  so  bad  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  use  it  in  his  family :  he  then  provided  himself 
with  a  filterer,  at  the  expense  of  seven  dollars,  of 
sufficient  size  to  answer  all  the  requisites  of  six  in  a 
faily ;  not  having  to  go  to  a  pump  for  water  in  the 
five  years.  The  filterer,  too,  has  not  needed  any 
repair  in  the  whole  time.  Its  price,  at  a  reasonable  ^ 
rate,  may  be  estimated  at  five  dollars,  whereas  the 
tax  on  a  family  of  ordinary  size,  say  six,  for  five 
years,  would  be  $53.50. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  say,  that  the  expense  of 
the  filterer  and  the  tax  of  $14,000,000,  has  not  in- 
cluded the  private  expense  of  having  water  brought 
into  individual  use,  which,  from  the  lowest  estimate 
that  I  can  find,  will  be  $10  avear  to  a  family  of  six 
in  number,  and  very  probably  much  more.    Now 
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it  may  be  seen,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate  it  will 
be  $102.50,  instead  of  $5  for  the  same  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  filterers  of  that 
dimension  can  be  obtained  for  far  less  at  this  time, 
particularly  as  they  should  be  purchased  in  large 
quantities.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  I  need 
say  nothing,  it  being  known  by  all  to  be  the  most 
wholesome  and  best  water  that  can  be  used.  Our 
pumps  as  they  are  ought  to  supply  our  domestic 
animals. 

An  objection  is  made  by  some  that  this  water  is 
impure,  on  the  ground  that  it  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  drainings  of  our  sinks.  I«will  admit  this 
objection  also,  and  provide  a  remedy. 

Let  the  same  law-makers  of  our  city,  at  proper 
times,  cause  our  sinks  to  be  emptied,  then  filled  with 
clean  earth ;  and  at  the  same  time  provide  proper 
tubs,  so  constructed  as  to  be  closed  on  being  remo- 
ved, that  no  disagreeable  smell  could  esca[)e  from 
them.  The  contents  of  those  tubs  would  make  an 
abundance  of  materials  for  the  Poudrette  Company, 
tliat  business  would  be  enlarged,  the  farmer  be  sup- 
plied with  nourishment  for,  his  land,  produce  be 
more  abundant,  and  our  city  be  better  supplied. 

By  this  plan,  we  should  have  a  sure  supply  of 
water,  mucli  better  for  drinking  and  cooking,  at  a 
vastly  less  expense,  and  our  city  kept  more  cleanly 
and  consequently  more  healthy. 

'  Jacob  Townsend. 


An  awful  Situation. — He  had  been  thus  far 
spared  for  a  darker  purpose  ;  it  had  been  resolved 
that  he  should  perish  at  the  stake,  with  all  those  re- 
finements of  torture,  by  which  the  savages  know 
how  to  enhance  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  depths 
of  the  forest  were  chosen  as  the  scene  of  sacrifice. 
The  victim  was  bound  entirely  naked  to  a  tree  ; 
large  piles  of  fuel  were  laid  in  a  circle  around  him, 
and,  while  these  fearful  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress, they  were  rendered  more  appalling  by  the 
wild  songs  and  exultations  of  the  Indians.  When 
all  was  ready  and  their  victim  was  awaiting  the 
hour  of  death  with  the  fortitude  which  never  failed 
him,  the  fire  was  set  to  the  fuel  about  him ;  but  a 
sudden  shower  extinguished  the  flames.  After  re- 
peated eflbrts,  the  blaze  began  to  rise  from  every 
portion  of  the  circle.  Putnam's  hands  were  closely 
bound,  but  he  was  still  able  to  move  his  body ;  and 
his  convulsive  writhing  to  avoid  the  flame  gave  in- 
finite diversion  to  his  tormentors,  who  accompanied 
their  orgies  with  songs  and  dances,  and  their  usual 
terrific  expressions  of  delight.  All  hope  of  relief 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  nature  was  begining  to  yield 
to  the  excess  of  suffering,  when  a  French  t)flicer  rush- 
ed through  the  throng,  dashed  aside  the  blazing 
brands,  and  cut  the  cords  of  the  prisoner.    A  savage, 


touched  by  some  sudden  impulse  of  humanity,  had 
hurried  to  inform  Molang  of  the  proceeding  of  his 
fellows  ;  and  it  was  this  brave  partisan  himself,  who 
had  thus,  at  the  last  extremity,  redeemed  from  the 
most  horrible  of  deaths  a  gallant  ioe.~— Library  of 
American  Biography ;  General  Putnam. 

A  Cheeking  Ciucumstance. — It  appears  that  the 
Hebrews  of  the  town  of  Rosseniberg,  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Oppelen,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  under- 
standing that  the  erection  of  a  new  Lutheran  church 
in  that  place  was  impeded  for  want  of  funds,  sub- 
scribed the  required  amount  for  its  completion,  and 
accompanied  the  gift  by  a  letter,  expressing  the  de- 
sire for  the  sjjread  of  the  feeling  of  universal  brother- 
hood, undisturbed  by  the  di^erenccs  of  religion. 
Verily,  the  Jew  is  another  character  lost  to  the 
page  of  European  romance  ! 

A  Commonwealth. — Neither  by  reason,  nor  by 
experience,  is  it  impossible  that  a  Commonwealth 
should  be  immortal ;  seeing  the  people,  being  the 
materials,  never  die  ;  and  the  form,  which  is  motion, 
must,  without  opposition,  be  endless.  The  bowl 
which  is  thrown  from  your  hand,  if  there  be  no  rub, 
no  impediment,  shall  never  cease  ;  for  which  cause 
the  glorious  lumiiiaries,  that  are  the  bowls  of  God, 
were  once  thrown  for  ever. — Harington's  Oceana. 

An  Excellent  Resoltttion. — A  public  meeting 
has  been  held  lately  in  Woonsacket,  (Mass.)  and 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  adopted ; — 
Whereas  it  is  currently  reported  that  in  one  of  our 
neighboring  villages,  "  a  man  made  during  the  last 
year,  1,530  dollars,  by  minding  his  own  business, 
and  500  dollars  by  letting  other  people's  ajpne  " — 
therefore  resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  some  of 
the  good  people  of  our  village  to  try  the  experiment, 
not  only  as  a  source  of  emolument  to  themselves, 
but  of  satisfaction  to  their  neighbors. — American 
Paper. 


Something  New. — The  Theatre  at  Cincinnati 
was  so  crowded  on  Wednesday  evening  that  the 
spectators  hadn't  room  enough  to  laugh  in.  Several 
persons  had  their  sides  badly  bruised  in  making  an 
unsuccessful  attempt. 

Aspect  for  a  Garden. — It  has  been  said,  that, 
to  obtain  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  climate  in 
this  country,  a  garden  should  have  a  south  eastern 
exposure.  This,  however,  has  been  recommended,  I 
think,  without  full  consideration.  It  is  true  that  in 
such  an  exposure  the  early  sunbeams  will  be  rece- 
ived ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  vegetation  there  would 
be  exposed  to  several  unfavorable  actions.  There 
would  be  little  protection  from  easterly  winds,  which 
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whether  south-east  or  north-west,  are  the  coldest  and 
driest  that  blow  :  in  the  next  place,  an  exposure  to 
tlie  first  sun  of  the  morning  is  very  prejudicial  to 
garden  productions  that  have  been  irozen  by  the 
radiation  of  the  night :  it  produces  a  sudden  thaw, 
which,  as  gardeners  well  know,  causes  the  deaith  of 
plants  which,  if  slowly  thawed,  would  sustain  no 
inconvenience  from  the  low  temperature  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed. — Lindley's  Theory  of  Hor- 
ticulture. 


9ll)e  ^cmltr  of  tl)c  Ncm  illoral  IVorllr. 


IVE  W.YORK,   JiriVE,   1S43. 


PROGRESS    OF   CIVILIZATION   THE    WORKING 

MAN'S  REDEMPriON. 

Were  the  powers  of  the  human  family  directed 
by  a  true  knowledge  of  the  science  of  circumstan- 
ces and  the  nature  of  man,  happiness  would  be  the 
consequence,  which  is  the  end  of  creation. 

To  diffuse  this  knowledge  over  the  domains  of 
earth  ;  to  prove  that  creation  designs  "  good  will  to 
man,"  and  that  happiness  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  family,  is  the  ostensible  object  of  our  harbin- 
ger, and  the  self-sacrifices  wc  feel  called  upon  to 
make  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

Our  object  is  the  protection  of  the  producing 
classes  from  poverty,  to  obtain  for  them  a  greater 
share  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  achieve  for 
them  a  greater  amount  of  independence  and  liberty 
in  the  pprsuit  of  happiness,  by  means  of  combined 
Capital,  united  knowledge,  and  concentrated  indus- 
try. ':     ■;    ■■'/  "y  -      '■  ■         ■      ;-'i  ';,-■■■■ 

In  the  present  competitive,  irrational,  and  oppres- 
sive arrangements  of  society,  the  producing  man 
can  but  seldom  or  never  obtain  adequate  compe- 
tencey :  he  begins  his  life  of  labor  in  poverty  and 
ends  in  want ;  constantly  pursuing  his  round  of  toil 
aftd  monotonous  labor,  occasional  receiving  a  miser- 
able pittance,  which  is  unwillingly  doled  out  to  him, 
and  which  is  scarcely  enough  to  support  his  family, 
while  even  out  of  that  humble  pittance  he  is  often 
cheated.* 

What  the  working  man  has  done  through  a  long 


*  One  of  our  subscribers  could  not  pay  his  subscription 
because  his  employer  had  failed,  whereby  he,  though  a  poor 
Working  man,  was  cheated  out  of  forty  dollars ; — which  is  by 
no  OMma  a  singular  caae.   ,.,u,u=-u:       ^vji  ^^  ii  ■^M.uu.i'' 


life  of  wearisome  toil  is  generally  forgotten.  He 
has  built  houses  which  others  inhabit,  produced 
wealth  which  others  possess,  raised  up  cities  which 
others  control,  manufactured  crowns  for  the  useless 
to  wear,  carved  ceptres  for  others  to  sway,  excava- 
ted the  earth  for  jewels  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  idle 
princes ;  he  forges  the  sword  and  the  steel  by  which 
he  is  kept  in  subjection,  and  made  the  slave  and  the 
tool  of  kings,  emperors  and  despots,  lawless  legis- 
latures, recreant  politicians  and  mercenary  office- 
holders: and  besides  all  these,  he  has  to  support 
whole  herds  of  bankers,  stock-jobbers  and  money 
holders,  lawyers,  judges  and  juries,  who  summon  to 
their  aid,  the  police,  the  navy  and  the  soldiery,  and 
make  the  working  man  provide  for  the  whole,  and 
then  turn  round  and  call  him  the  'churl,'  'the  mob,' 
or  the  '  lower  orders  of  society.' 

To  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  promote  a  system 
of  arrangements  which  shall  be  beneficial  to  the 
oppressor  as  well  as  the  oppressed,  wo  have  again 
and  again  set  forth,  explained  and  vindicated  the 
noblest,  most  moral  and  rational  revolution  that  ever 
eniraffed  the  attention  of  man,  or  absorbed  the  minds 
of  philosophers. 

\  Various  indeed  have  been  the  f)lans  and  the 
i  unions  proposed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
I  tion  of  mankind. 

'      In  the  barbarous  states  of  society'  unions   arc 
brought  about  for  religious  worship,  or  for  mutual 
protection  against  a  common  enemy.     As  civiliza- 
tion advances,  national  unions  become  more  appa- 
rent for  the  protection  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
'  and  a  union  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  is 
I  forced  on  all  the  members  of  the  state.     But  there 
I  is  another  union  to  which  the  world  of  mankind  has 
I  not  turned  sufficient  attention,  and  to  which  none  of 
our  legislative  bodies  have  devoted  one  hour's  con- 
sideration,— and  that  is  a  social  union.    A  union 
which  shall  be  founded  on  the  sound  philosophy  of 
man,  and  its  legitimate  deductions.    A  union  which 
i  shall  be  founded  on  that  philosophy  which  shall 
recognise  man  as  the  creature  of  those  circumstan- 
ces and  influences  which  are  made  to  bear  upon 
him,  and  make  him  whatsoever  we  find  him  to  be, 
whether  bond  or  free,  rich  or  poor,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
learned  or  illiterate,  religious  or  profane,  Pagan  or 


.hh 
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Chrwtian,  inne  or  idiotic.     A  unioit  Xvhich   ^Ml 
show  thd  perfect  uselessness  of  all  the  unions  wbich 
have  previously  been  accomplished.    A  union  which 
indeed  and  verity  shall  secure  to  mankind  their  ina- 
lii^nable  rights  of  equality,  ptiace  a^d  hiippiness.     A 
union  which  shall  place  all  on  one  common  level ; 
elevate  the  minds,  the  feelings,  and  the  j^suite  of 
all ;  administer  to  all  an  equal  share  of  the  most 
refirted  edueation — -an  education  which  shall  lead  all 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  miirCs  faith  is  fomted  for 
him  and  not  by. him,  sind  therefore  lead  its  recipienis 
to  entertain  the  most  enlargcnl  charily  tow&tds  the 
civil,  religious,  and  social  condition  and  impressions 
made  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
A  union  which  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
co-operative   associations,  which  will    pursue    all 
branches  of  necessary  and  attractive  industry— see 
that  their  laws  and  institutions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  mental  and  physical 
wants  of  man ;  to  protect  the  inalienable  rights  of 
every  member ;  provide  all  necessary  buildings  to 
preserve  each  other  from  the  inclemency  *  of  tbe 
weather,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of 
life ;  promote  the  equality,  general  welfare,  and  phi- 
losophical research  after  truth :  to  form  roads  and 
necessary  facilities  for  travelling ;  to  make  the  Hfe 
of  each  other  desirable  and  happy  ;  promote  charity 
and  good  feeling  towards  all  men ;  discountenance 
vice  in  all  its  grades,  and  on  all  occasions  seek  to 
remove  the  cause ;  respect  the  rational  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  all  men,  and  the  free  expression  of  them ; 
promote  reconciliation   between  offended  parties: 
to  educate  children  in  justice,  equity  and  truth,  dig- 
nity of  character,  social  and  moral  virtue,  a  strict 
adherence  to  all  practical  truth;  discountenance 
extravagance,  outrage,  carelessness  of  human  life, 
wars,  tumults,  vain  titles,  artificial  distinctions,  use- 
lets  immunities,  vain  emoluments;  lead  children  in 
thie  cxek-cise  of  mercy,  benevolence,  cleanliness, 
sobriety  of  demeanor*  and  good-will  tp^^ards  all 
noeot  ia  a  reverential  regaiti  for  f4iilo9ophMpaiy8<;ieii> 
tifie  and  mnitfiefnaticfiil  fftcts;  traiii  diem  all  under 
di^  like  influences  of  e^ticatibh,  which  mu9t  be  tlie 
^s^knowii  in  the  world;,  lead  them  on  to  t^ii^^^- 
iieimniHiprpiHi^ty  of  conducl-^to  discoontepmo^ 
jeaiounea,;  ftrife,  and  bickering  cootentiona;  teadi 


them  to  regard  theit' f<Jllb'p<r's  eqnal  witW  theitisdlveif, 
and  to  reverence  and  inspect  all  the'  Ihstftutfottii  6i 
God  and  rtatui^ ;  titiA  give  encoui^gethtiht  tb  the 
rational  aspirations  of  their  fellow-beings,  whether 
those  aspiration*  aiie  scientific;,  religiods  of  social.— 
A  Mfii'on  which  in  the  trid  Will  prove 'a  plaster  for 
every  wound,  a  dordial  for  every  fear,  a  balni  fot 
every  disease,  give  life  for  death,  ii  husband  to 
the  widow,  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  Joy  to  th« 
mourner,  glory  to  the  infamous,  morality  to  the  un^ 
godly,  redemption  to  the  captive,  liberty  to  the 
slave,  salvation  to  the  lost,  a  home  to  tfce  wanderer, 
wealth  to  the  poor.  Which  union,  as  far  as  die 
human  mind  is  capable  of  discemmg  at  present, 
will  be  among  the  last  iiesdts  of  civilization,  know- 
ledge and  improvement. '        '  '  '  ""^     .'   '  '    " 

The  anti-social  arranj^Hieht^  of  s<jclety,  tfife  Wlay t 
and  means  by  which  man  may  be  redeiertied  from 
the  numberless  evils  of  the  present  instfttltibns  which 
oppress  the  working  classes,  are  topics  which  Engage 
the  private  conversation  and  piibtic  attention  tenfold 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  which  to  us  ii^  a 
favorable  omen,  and  which  in  the  6nd  will  lead  Wian 
to  adopt  more  rational  views  relative  tb  his  socijU 
condition  and  mental  elevation.  The  eyes  of  the 
working  classes  are  beginfiirtg  to  be  open;  th^y 
perceive  they  are  the  producers  of  all  the  wealih  lb 
the  world,  and  they  begin  to  inquire  how  it  is  th&t 
it  escapes  out  of  their  hands. 

The  Roxhury  unionisti  have  already  diteovered 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  have  be^n 
cheated  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  they  can  preserve  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  under  their  entire  coatrdl.  They 
began  by  throwing  together  their  individual  capital, 
and  making  it  a  commott  Motik,  for  common  and 
mutual  interest,  and  placed  it  not  in  savings  banks* 
Where  others  could  have  obtained  the  use  tX  it  and 
oppressed  the  working  man ;  neither  did  they  lebd 
it  to  others  to  employ  it  for  them ;  but  they  puioha- 
sed  a  largo  farm;  Ihey  buy  and  aett. Snr  retidywubt- 
ney,  and  as  ofien  as  thd  mone^toTM  rouisd'tlM^ 
receive  the  profit  of  its  revolutions,  and'i^heth^ir>^ 
profit  be  miich  or  l|tilQ  ibey  receive  it ;  |lb«y,Jui^^ 
tjie  pro&t3  of  ^t  And  diey  keep  il  tothemiciiw^yet 
it  appears  by  their  hoaki  Utat  if  thair  iiabftisy  fatid 
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been  invested  in  the  usuqI  way,  it  would  have 
brought  them  in  about  four  per  cent.,  but  by  their 
co-operative  system  it  bus  yielded  about  thirty  per 

centt,;.,-/  .%(iicMi-v/oi!oi.  titHii  to  «ii<,iiu,iit{«^j  iiiintsi!. ! 
This  is  the  finit  anion  which  has  been  formed 

having  any  affinity  to  our  principles ;  but  wc  hope  the 
time  is  pot  far  ,di^tant  when  such  unions  and  comr 
munions  of  common  property  will  rise  in  rapid  and 
harmonious  $ucce§s4on,  until  the  world ,  shall  be 
blessed  with  peace,  harmony  and  plenty^^.  ^..„,.,  , 
,,  Notwithstanding  the  excitement  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  a  few,  the  working  men  in  general 
have  no  idea  of  the  employipent  of  money  in  trade ; 
they  think  that  is  a  branch  of  business  which  dis- 
tinctly belongs  to  others.  They  raise  food  and  take 
it  to  the  store,  and  do  not  appear  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  they  can  comsume  it  until  the  wholesale 
merchadt  and  the  retailer  have  put  their  multifari- 
ous per  centage  of  profits  on  the  articles  they  pro. 

duce  and  consume.  ,,,,.,  .oh..«}-.  „^i-i,,vv  ^Ht  ^,  vf  r 
j  But  we  have  written  and  spoken  on  the  millennial 
arrangement  of  the  new  moral  world,  until  the 
unionists  of  West  Roxbury  have  adopted  them  and 
perceive  the  redeeming  influences  growing  out  of 
them.  If  the  working  classes  cannot  understand 
our  principles  on  paper,  let  them  go  to  West  Rox- 
bury, where  they  will  see  them  with  their  own  eyes. 
Let  them  wait  for  a  few  years  longer  and  we  will 
show  them  prosperous  communities  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  until  all  the  conflicting  states  are 
changed  into  one  band  of  common  brotherhood,  and 
all  the  opposing  interests  of  man  blended  into  one 
common  union  and  interest,  where  each  will  labor 
for  all  and, dl  for  each.         .  .,     .  .    ,, 

..'Btiqjrt  ii3ijb!-/ii  :  i  .  '^*^^    "  r  M^f  vd  tsiiii'^  ■ 

jin  B  nom  moo  ip  H  R  E  N  O  L  O  G  Y;  ^  >•  >-  irffiftit  he 
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CMtinued  from  paf  e  7<. 


I,  The  first  to  which  your  attention  i«  invited  is  the 
^S^%     ■    'DfeSTRtrCTrVENESS.  N^.i^iT  h^s.»^,or. 

•  Ih".  iSfwrzheim  says  that  "a  difference  in  the 
dculls;of)caTniviorous  and  herbifbrous  animals  gave 
the;  {fJr/ifc  Meftt^rf;  the  existence  of  the  organ  i)f{  (h»- 
tiiuctiverifM^".,.  .  ,  ,,  _  ,  ,  ,;  ..^ 

If  we^ace  the  skull,  of  a  carnivorous  animal 
H6t{zontaTly,''and'''H  Vertical  line  run  through  the 
«^«mfii>ine«ilisit  atoditiOiis,  a  go<id  portion  ii  thfe 
»«^|e)Nml.,<na$i(  will   b&  ibUBii  situated  behioid  H; 


whilst  in  herbivorous  animals  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  brain  will  be  found  very  small. 

Many  object  to  looking  in  the  head  for  an  inclin- 
ation to  destroy,  because  nature  has  given  to  carni- 
vorous animals  instruments  by  which  to  destroy 
Qthers  for  the  sake  of  their  meat  for  food — such  as 
teeth,  taste,  and  hunger. 

These  instruments  only  demonstrate  the  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  internal  and  external  of- 
gans.  The  hawk,  the  weasel,  the  cat,  die.  have 
instruments  by  which  they  sever  the  bones  of  their 
prey  ;  but  nothing  is  more  clear  and  evident  than 
that  they  are  excited  to  the  use  of  them  by  an  inter- 
nal impulse :  rabbits,  sheep  and  goats  could  not  use 
them,  any  more  than  an  idiot  could  apply  his  hands 
to  that  for  which  they  originally  were  intended. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  organ 
of  Destructiveness  exists  among  animals ;  but  that 
such  an  organ  exists  in  tho  organic  constitution  of 
man  is  denied. 

But  to  this  we  reply,  that  if  it  is  clear  and  evident 
tha,t  this  organ  exists  in  certain  animals,  it  is  still 
more  clear  and  evident  that  it  exists  in  man.  This 
idea  may  shock  the  feelings  of  human  nature ;  but 
it  is  no  more  galling  than  true. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  pages  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  and  has  carefully  beheld  the  bloody 
tragedies  which  are  there  delineated,  must  receive 
ample  satisfaction  on  this  point:  for  he  will  not  only 
view  highwaymen  of  the  blackest  name  and  charac- 
ter gratifying  this  propensity  to  destroy  ;  but  he  may 
also  elect  from  the  well  educated  and  polite  society 
of  every  nation  and  climate,  many  who  have  de- 
lighted in  the  destruction  of  their  fellows.  Napo- 
leon boasted' that  he  could  spare  ten  thousand  men 
a  day. 

In  the  field  of  battle  the  propensity  to  destroy  is 
active  in  various  degrees;  for  while  one  is  higlily 
pleased  and  gratified  at  witnessing  the  blood  he  has 
shed,  another  is  shocked,  and  abhors  the  sight. 

But  as  nature  has  imparted  to  man  no  organ  but 
what  is  designed  for  good,  let  us  inquire  after  the 
usefulness  of  tliis  propensity.  And  here  we  observe 
that  it  may  seek  to  gratify  itself  upon  inamimate 
things,  and  create  a  desire  to  destroy  whatever  is 
useless  in  society. 

When  it  is  controlled  by  the  higher  senUitiMitB 
it  is  useful  the  author,  for  il  gives  nerve  to  his  arm 
and  energy  to  his  writings;  it  administers  a  warm 
and  energetic  tone  to  the  mind,  and  lends  force  to 
character  and  satife  to  his  displeamire,  and  begtita 
a  disposition  in  his  mind  to  latierato  Ike  feelings  of 
his  enemy*  \y  henever .  this ,  faculty  is  small,  .^h^ 
is  a  lack  of  energy.in  the  character^  his  arm  i^  im- 
poteht,  his  jien  is  teebte,  his  conversation  id  mfi^d, 
nis'tViendsh^  is'cold,  and  he  is.afWay«!inelhiM  tt> 
sink:  into  passive  indoleiMte;i  his  objiactkHM  wiKt 
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edge,  and  the  ill-disposed  and  overbearing  set  him 
at  defianee.  It  enables  its  possessor  to  bear  Mfith 
the  fatigues  of  the  field,  the  disasters  of  war,  and  all 
the  ills  incident  to  human  life. 

^  AMATIVENESS,  No.  2. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  neck, 
occupying  a  space  between  the  mastoides,  which 
a^e  '  the  muscles  that  bend  the  ueck-bone.  This 
organ  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  propensity :  it  is  large 
in  all  who  feel  this  propensity  to  a  high  degree.  It 
is  large  in  all  animals,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  which  is  the  most  inferior 
part  of  the  brain. 

This  propensity  has  been  the  source  of  immense 
mischief  in  the  civil,  but  especially  in  the  religious 
world,  where  its  activity  has  not  been  properly 
allowed.  I  especially  allude  to  that  community 
which  demands  that  its  members  shall  swear  chas- 
tity for  life.  But  what  is  still  more  galling  is  that 
these  oaths  are  demanded  at  a  time  of  life  when 
experienre  is  wanting  to  complete  the  man.  If 
such  an  oath  be  essential  to  a  proper  discharge  of 
their  functions,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  it  to 
those  who  arc  deprived  of  the  means  by  which  it 
operates,  or  to  those  in  whom  it  is  very  small,  i  ? 

An  undue  indulgence  of  this  propensity  tends  to 
destroy  the  physical  constitution. 

This  organ  has  a  very  extensive  influence  among 
mankind,  and  also  over  the  other  faculties.  It  often 
excites  combativeness,  adhesiveness,  and  destruc- 
tiveness.  It  often  inspires  with  great  moral  courage 
persons  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  timid.  It 
moderates  our  feelings,  and  is  the  source  of  that 
mutual  regard  which  exists  between  the  sexes ;  for 
as  the  cock  shows  its  benevolence  to  hens,  so  the 
males  are  generally  kinder  to  females  than  to  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  sex :  hence  arises  that  benevo- 


strength  of  a  mother's  love.  It  is  the  «6urce  of  that 
manly  protection  ^hibh  the  father  exeHt' 'Awards 
his  child.  So  that,  we  clearly  perceive  its  prinieipal 
employment  and  office  is  to  keep  alive  an  institlct- 
ive  love  to  offspring  ih  general. 

It  is  frequently  larger  ih  females  than  malcs'f  On 
this  ground  we  may  afecouiit  for  that  much  Strri^iJB;er 
attachment  which  females  have  to  offspring '^an 
males.  The  hen,  the  cow,  and  the  mare,  are 
strongly  attached  to,  and  courageously  determined 
in  defence  of  their  offspring;  while  the  cock,  the 
bull,  and  the  stallion,  are  indifferent  about  them.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  certain  females  of  insects,  such 
as  fishes  and  reptiles,  which  take  no  care  of  their 
offspring ;  there  are  also  Certain  birds,  of  both  males 
and  females,  which  are  destitute  of  this  organ.  The 
cuckoo,  for  instance,  neither  builds  her  nest,  nor 
hatches  her  eggs,  but  deposits  them  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  which  live  on  insects,  and  broods  over 
the  eggs,  and  hatches  the  young  cuckoo,  and  rears 
them  with  a  pDrticular  attachment.  The  fox,  which 
resembles  the  dog  in  many  respects,  forms  an  attach- 
ment to  a  female  of  its  own  species  for  life,  and  is 
also  strongly  attached  to  its  progeny  ;  nevertheless, 
if  they  should  be  attacked,  the  male  generally  leaves 
the  young  before  the  female. 

That  Philoprogenilivcncss  is  stronger  in  females 
than  males  is  a  striking  truth,  forcing  itself  upon 
every  considerate  mind  :  hence  it  is  very  uncommon 
for  mothers  to  hire  male  servants  to  take  care  of 
their  children ;  they  know  that  girls  are  more  at* 
tached  to  children  than  boys. 

Girls  show  the  influence  of  this  organ  very  early 
in  life,  for  they  have  a  natural  preference  for  dolls 
and  cradles,  whilst  boys  have  a  decided  preference 
for  whips,  horses  and  drums.  There  are  a  few 
cases,  however,  in  which  this  organ  appears  too 
,  .  ,  1    r  J  strong,  or  when  other  organs  are  not  sufficiently 

lence.  attention,  and  regard  of  man  towards  woman.  |  g^,,, -j^ed  ;  such  as  when  rSothers  spoil  therr  child- 
Mothers  are  often  more  attached  to  their  sons  than  i  ^^^  ,^  indulging  them  in  bad  habits,  aiid  so  unfit 
they  are  to  their  daughters,  and  sons  are  often  more   ^^^^  ^^^^  the  concerns  of  life. 

attached  to  their  mothers  than  they  are  to  their  ^  p^^^  ^^^  foregoing  observations  we  perceive  the 
lathers.  The  attraction  of  the  sexes  towards  each  ,  ^^^^.^  ^^^  emplo?meSt  to  which  the  bestowcr  of  all 
other  IS  involuntary,  as  is  often  seen  in  female  ser- 1  ^^^  ,^^g  destined  this  organ ;  for  it  fixes  the  keen 
vants  being  more  attached  to  boys  than  giHs.  j  J^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  helpless  and  innocent 

This  mutual  regard  of  the  sexes  towards  each  ;  ^-^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^j^.^  ^  -^.^  ^^  prophesy  in  her 
other  18  the  source  of  immense  comfort  and  happi-  afl-^.^.tj^n.  ^hjch  is  concerned  for  and  broods  over 
ness,  and  tends  to  improve  the  slate  of  society. 


•  PHILOPROGENITIVENESS,  No   8. 

^|This  organ  may  be  denominated, — A  love  to  pro- 
duce offspring.  It  delights  in  generation,  and  is 
fond  of  its  fruits.  It  throws  the  tender  arms  ot 
mothers  around  their  helpless  babes:  exerts  its 
mightiest  energies  in  defence  of  offspruig,  and  ii^ssi- 
dv^ously  seeks  to  protect  them  from  surrounding 
4fuagers. 

*  It  is  the  fountain  from  whence   emanates  the 


the  destinies  of  her  children ;  and  while  kingdoms 
are  convulsed  and  nations  involved  in  war,  jralitics 
run  high,  and  men  and  fathers  are  engaged  in  the 
public  matters  of  the.  day,  Vbu  see  ii^  yonder  lonely 
cot,  as  well  as  in  the  spletidid  tHansion,  the  fcrtid 
mother,  witH  her  mind  abstracted  from  aH  the  ptib^ 
lie  concerns,  and  her  sou!  is  devoted  to  the  pr^aeiait 
and  future  welfare  of  her  children. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fondness  of  a  iAotl^er's 
love  arises  from  a  sense  of  her  respbttsibfflt^  tcl  her 
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Cl^^^  <§n¥sle||qf  4hpjSUiii»^  9rp«UPP  wve  W  idea  ^ 
fe«p9iw^>>l'*y».  y^^.  H»^y  »fe  ^ro^ig^y  lat^he^  to  the^f 
prdg^jr.  It  huEts  aU^  beep  said  tiif^t  this  foi^anoss  q( 
a  mother  for  her  childrea  js  the  Ke«u|to(a  iesire'fpc 
'upUi^g  f  hut ,  tj^»  cahopt  1^  th^  case,  beoauie  many 
motj^ff  aroi^tly  love)  tl^eir  .^dreiv  though  th^' 
n^y;«r ,  fjucU^  .u^nu    There  are  n\d^y  teimikles,  <?f 


animalg  who.pevei;  uave  suck,  yet  thpy  s^ip  strongfy 
attached  to  their  o£prihg.  It  hap  ,fcieea  said  that 
this  aUa^hment  of  mothers  arises  froiyt  se)$Iove ; 
but  thia  c9jmQ|L  \»  the  case,  because  there  are  ini- 
serly  and  semsh  people  who-  are  very  indiflTerent 
cv^n  about  their  own  chiUreo^  wljijtst  the  mo»t  gipn- 
Qrous  are  passionately  fond  of  tbem. 

Aoother  objection  is  brought  against  our  idea  of 
tlie  subject,,  because  it  is  not  always  active  To 
tiiis  we  reply,  that  none  yf  the  operations  or  move- 
ments of  our  physical  constitution  arc  always  active: 
Qur  teeth  are  designed  for  the  mastication  of  food 
for  the  stomach,  but  the  machinery  by  whidi  they 
arc  moved  cannot  be  always  active.  The  stomach 
is  designed  for  the  great  work  of  digestion  and  nut- 
riment, but  it  frequently  needs  repose. 

Esquire  Stone,  when  objecting  to  the  feelings  and 
qualities  attributed  to  the  organ  of  Philoprocenitive- 
ness,  seems  disposed  to  show  that  the  attachment  of 
mothers  to  their  offspring  arises  from  external  causes, 
and  in  order  to  persuade  us  to  adopt  his  idea,  he 
directs  our  attention  to  the  treatment  of  barbarous 
nations  towards  their  offspring.  But  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Mr.  Stone,  that  "  we  see  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  attachment  of  anihials  of  the 
same  species  to  their  young  is  always  uniform, 
whatever  variety  may  exist  in  the  form  or  size: 
each  will  defend  her  youi^  with  the  same  savage 
intrepidity." 

If  the  fondness  of  mothers  for  their  babes  arises 
exclusively  from  external  circumstances,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  attachment  of  the  female  ani- 
mals to  their  offspring,  for  they  are  not  influenced 
to  their  attachment  by  civilised  or  uncivilised  cus' 
toms;  therefore  their  attachment  must  arise  from 
an  internal  influence. 

The  ingenuity  which  some  animals  exhibit  in  en- 
ticing the  stranger  from  their  young  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favor  of  this  fact.  When  the 
hind  hears  the  hounds  she  puts  herself  in  the  way 
of  being  hunted,  and  leads  them  from  her  fawn. 
The  partridge,  wild  duck,  ringed  plover,  and  arctic 
guH  drop  a  wing,  and  feigning  lomenes^  entice  the 
ojbtrud^r  to  follow  them  and  leave  thei*  youi^  in 
safe^.  ]When  a  person  approaches  the  lapwing 
she^Jwes  ajbouf  always  retiring  from  her  young;  for 
all  this  there  must  be  a  mephanical  cause,  which  is 
the  invention  ofnature..^  If  ,,,,  r,,  ,  :  kd  ; 
^  >iBut  these  remarks  will  suggest  a  questioii  viz. 


Why  should  ROt  tlw  iflftuence  of  Philopregenitiva-, 
Wsy  among  feqrkalea  of  the  animal  kingdom  be  a» 
perpetual  as  with  our  mothers.  The  ao*w«r  i» 
plain — Because  they  ayq  deficient  in  tmwoty. 

Many  make  an  objectioo  to  our  idea,  because,  as 
they  say,  mothers  sometimes  love  one  child  mpre 
than  another;  ttay.  tfiey  say  she  even  dislikes  one 
and  rcirrairis  attached'  to  the  rest.  9ul  would  any 
one  say  the  stonmch  is  Hot  thb  orgtin  of  digestion, 
because  it  is  more  partial  to,  and  *gests  one  sort  of 
f(X)d  easier  than  another.  The  olfactory  and  optic 
nerves  are  not  always  acute,  nay,  they  are  some- 
times inactive;  but  that  is  no  jiroof  that  they  are 


not  the  organs  of  smell  and  sight.    '/''' 
ADHESIVENESS,  No:  4 
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The  situation  of  this  organ  is  just  above  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture,  and  joining  Inhabilivcncss,  Destruc- 
tivebess,  and  Philoprogenitiveness.     ;^,rtp  r.  •.l^  ,'<uAvr 

Whenever  this  organ  is  large  it  induces  its  pos- 
sessor to  feel  attached  to  the  objects  which  surround 
him,  whether  anin>ate  or  inanimate.  It  is  the  source 
from  whence  flow  those  works  of  friendship  which 
are  so  essential  to  civilization  and  domestic  comfort. 

In  girls  it  gives  strong  evidences  of  its  influence, 
by  their  particular  attachtnent  to  dolls;  and  in  boys 
its  strength  is  developed  by  their  strong  attachment 
to  birds,  rabbits,  horses  or  dogs. 

it  is  evident  that  this  faculty  produces  an  invol- 
untary feeling,  because  it  frequently  manifests  itself 
in  a  boy  or  girl  before  the  reflecting  faculties  ar& 
exercised ;  nay,  it  manifests  itself  where  there  are 
no  reflecting  faculties.  The  fox,  and  many  kinds 
of  birds,  are  striking  examples  of  this  truth.  I  have 
read  an  account  from  good  authority,  that  a  female 
fox,  brought  up  with  a  male  fox,  and  left  loose  and 
free,  carried  to  him  hares,  rabbits,  and  one  morning 
a  guinea  fowl,  thou^  (here  were  none  of  the  latter 
tribe  within  the  reach  of  seven  miles.  Hence  we 
see  that  this  organ  exists  where  thei*e  is  no  power 
of  reflection,  no  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation,  ji 

This  organ  is  often  lai^r  in  females  than  males,, 
of  almost  every  species* 

Although  it  is  evident  that  thi»  faculty  is  from  t|ie 
beneficent  bestowment  of  nature^  yet  the  evidence 
of  its  existence  is  attributed  to  many  other  causes. 
They  are  commonly  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
a  oneness  of  spirit  or  motive,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  analogy  between  the  faculties  of  individuals ; 
but  the  foregoing  observations  raise  a  barrier  to  that 
idea ;  and  especially  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  feeling 
of  the  animal  nature.  : ,'  f^-  ^  ■  -y'';'^^'^X  ■' ',  f^^^ 

This  organ  is  the  instrUmeht  by  Which  societies 
are  formed,  and  men  are  induced  to  cohgregatel 

How  beneficent  is  nature  in  her  gifts;  how'twe^-^ 
ful  are  those  gifts  when  properly  applied,  and  ho^ 
frightful  are  the  consequences  when  abused.   Jit 
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ak^^sQ  n^^y  be  observed  in  aJi  those  cases  Wimre  you 
see  an  unbecoming  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  child,  th^ 
decease  of  a  parent,, or  the  separation  of  friends. 

This  fa(Jalt5^'is  hot  oHly  neighbour  to  that  of  Phi- 
loprogenitivoiess,  but  it  is  nearly  alKod  to  it  in  its 
characteristic  i^nd  dispofition,  and  associated  With 
all  that  is  friendly,  humane  and  kind.       (,,  hnn  ? 

To  be  continued.!  u-;  -^i 
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A  CONFUTATION  or  OUR  OPPONENTS. 

It  is  appalling  to  tbc  tnily  considerate  and  reflect- 
ing mind,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  land 
where  we  boast  so  loud  and  long  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions aiKl  charity  o£  sentiment,  that  we  should 
exercise  so  much  bigot^,  and  meet  with  such  a 
general  disposition  to  slander,  deride  find  persecute 
those  organizations  of  mind,  generated  by  circum- 
stances and  external  influences  (over  whidi  they 
have  had  no  control,)  predisposes  them  to  diiler  in 
sentiment  from  others. 

We  have  of  late  felt  most  keenly  the  force  of 

that  bigotry  against  which  we  are  complaining,  i  of  HariQODyiam,  (as  \  ha?e  beard  you  call  it;)  besides  the 
_,,       ^'  \       r       •  111*  r  11  i  doclrinps  you  oppose — such  as  free  moral  agency,  the  physi- 

1  he  light  ot  science  and  the  force  of  truth  have  cal  organi»tion  of  God,  the  non-control  of  G*d  oret  the 
brought  our  mind  to  its  present  stand  relative  to   affairs  and  desinies  of  men,  your  lew-fangled  nqtionp  stout 

,  ...  I  .       /-w  .1  1  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  your  fanciful  idea 

the  millennial  world.     Our  name  has  been  traduced, ,  relative  to  a  portion  (only)  of  the  BiWe  being  inspired,  ybur 

our  character  slandered,  our  faith  misrepresented,  i  pernicioos  notion  of  n>an  being  the  creature  Qfnjircuinstawjes, 

'  your  contradictory  nonsense  about  Christ  being  God  msn;- 

and   thus  wc   have  been  persecuted  from  pillar  to  j  featcd  in  the  flesh,  and  yet  that  he  is  no  more  a  God  m* 

post,  not  because  of  defamation,  for  that  has  never  ^  any  °^^^^  «<l'?*"y  ^"'^  ."*"•  ?«" '  anti-christian  notion  about 
'  111  c  y-a-  c         •  the  resurrection  ot  Chnst,  and  Lazarus  being  raised  from  the 

been  proved,  but  because  oi  ditterence  ot  sentiment,  deadv  tliese,  tog«bei  with  your  eomnwm  property  eyttein, 

It  therefore  behoves  us,  as  members  of  the  communi- ,i  *"  *»  '"«  ■<>  appalling,  that  1  cannot  (notwithaundiogtlip 

.  ,,         .  ,  ,  .  .    ,.         1  esteem  I  formerly  entertained  for  you)  regard  them  with 

ty,  especially  with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  vindicate  complacency,  nor  the  person  who  propapates  them. 


dd  acqitfiiritance  of  the  olerical  profesinoOi'^viboihaB 
long  known  our  sentiments,  but  who  has  beeame 
highly  indigci$nt  that  we  have  <^  late  come  out  so 
boM«  sp  neuiCb  so  that  he  met  bs  in  Uie  street  the 
other  day,  aqd  after  wformiog  us  of  his  fdimto 
regard  fof  excellences  too  much  exaggerated  for 
public  gaze,  h($  daclared  that' as  muchiiBa  he  esteem^ 
ed  us^  be  never  Wished  to  be  fourid  io  ooinpaay,' 
hold  converse,  or  even  epeak  with  us  as  he  passed, 
in  the  street,  and  thea  bid  u»  farewdl  with  all  Ikat 
regular  rouod  of  tedious  ceremony,  as  though  bli 
ImuI  been  going  to  the  uttermost,  parts  of  the  eartin 
or  as  though  he  wore  sure  of  giving  up  the  gfatat  the 
next  moment,  or  going  <ni  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  ;<ti 

We  must,  however,  give  the  reader  a  quotation 
from  this  elaborate  article,  ai  a  specimen  «i'  the 
conscientious,  scientific,  and  critical  manner  in 
which  this  charitable  V.  D.  M.  examines  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  he  intends  to  condemn.; r;  i... . 

'  The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough  without  your'i>^¥leito' 


our  sentiments  and  place  them  on  a  basis  whence 
wc  may  defy  the  criticism  of  our  enemies.      f,     '.: 

In  order  to  do  so  we  must  place  the  sentiments 
of  our  opponents  in  a  conspicuous  attitude,  so  that 
our  argumentative  artillery  can  play  against  them 
to  the  best  possible  sdvantagc,  and  thfjsi  bring  upon 
them  a  preponderous  phalanx*  that  shall  frustrate 
their  plans,  disperse  their  forces,  and  oyerturn  their 
embankments,  which  have  so  long  screened  them 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  long  article,,  re- 
markable for  its  verbosity  or  exuberance,  and  by 
far  too  voluminous  for  our  small  siheet.  He  signs 
his,  name  'Desunt  CiWrBKA;'  but,  why  he  shoqjd 
withhold  bis  real  name  is  best  known  |[ohim3e|f,,  attended  t^t  till  pfi^t^  it, foy^w^^^ 


We  suspect^  from  the  hand  writing,  that  he  is^^  ^n 


The  very  doctrines  you  oppose  are  eonseorated  by  veaora- 
ble  names ;  while  your  system  of  Harmonyism  has  neither 
antiquity  nor  the  Suffirages  of  the  learned  to  recoouaead  ii. 
Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men ;  persona  without  suiegstific 
or  theological  reputation  :  they  are  not,  therefore,  entitled  to 
the  regard  of  those  who  have  other  studies  to  occupy  (heir 
auention. 

Too  complain  that  you  have  suffered  the  conflscaflun  of 
your,  fmrnttvre,  the  sacrifice  of  yocrr  large  house  for  a-smati 
room,  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  iu.  ihe.publipatiqpi  of 
your  paper  and  the  promotion  oif  your  prfndpreis;  and  ihiA 
you  are  ridiculed  and  persecuted ;  yet  no  one  ventuiisa  to 
challenge  your  principles,  or  to  refute  your  ,  fact«^  X'Ou 
should' remember,  dear  sir,  thtt  your  principles  do  not  stand 
high. enough  in  poblio  cist9em  t»  give  then  eryoa  uiy  etiiw. 
treatqieint  than  silenit  contempt,"       .        ,  i  ip- 

A^mcer. — The  doctrines  of  Harmoi^ism,  thf  scir/ 
ence  of  circumstancefs,  or  fhe  j^rr^^gemeots;  «C  tine 
nciw  rpoiftl  world,  hfiyii^g  b^e^  lo|»t,  sight  of^sipdP9*i 


who  have  large  coqgfegft^oos,.  and  a  ,rept^ajl|iQQ  in 
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thft 'tbedogioal  world,  would  aj^pear  to  loie  rather 
than  gain  renown,  were  they  to  confess  their  present 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man  and  0ie  science  of 
circilmstanceB,  which  is  a  necessary  ^prelude  toihe 
adopticm  of  our  harmonious  sentiments.  'It^h  tai'* 

It  is  a  lamentable  circumstance  that  those  who 
are  the  mo^t  directly  called  ^pon  by  thdir  situations 
to  examine  our  doctrines  are  precisely  thobe  to  whom 
its  triumphs  would  prove  most  humiliating. 'i'  ' 

Would  it  not  be  beyond  chrf^irance  for  a  learned 
divinie,  or  any  minister,  to  have  their  authority  of 
many  years  standing,  wrought  out  of  the  firm  rock 
of  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Greek,  at  the  expense  of 
intense  study  and  labor,  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  traditions  of  the  holy  church  and  the  impos- 
ing influences  of  a  sacred  office,  together  with  a 
lucrative  salary,  upset  immediately  by  a  modern 
theorist.^'  K^HUCiii/.ij  .» ^  .si  ./  ,-.,../i;j  ,.,o  ami  ;,-•;. 

Can  any  one  expect  that  we  should  bring  them 
to  confess  that  what  they  taught  their  pupils  or 
people  forty  years  since  was  all  erroneous  and 
founded  on  a  mistaken  hypothesis,  and  that  they 
sold  their  errors  at  a  dear  rate.  '  *  *"' 

The  most  cogent  argument,  the  clearest  evidences 
of  truth,  enforced  with  all  the  astounding  influences 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  coufd  never  preponderate 
over  their  long- established  notions,  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices, and  the  still  more  powerful  consideration  of 
self-interest. 

Could  we  command  the  eloquence  of  orators,  the 
puissant  appeals  of  logicians,  and  all  the  persuasive 
attractions  of  the  enthusiastic  and  the  ardent,  we 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  disrobe  themselves 
at  once  of  all  their  popish,  heathenish,  yet  popular 
doctrines,  and  turn  themselves  out  into  the  world, 
naked,  in  quest  of  the  principles  of  Harmonyism,  or 
the  the  apostolical  arrangements  of  the  new  moral 

world.  >*iM    '>,!(    }U-J       UCilU^Oiyi-,;  :,,;;:■..     •.;,,     , 

Were  we  to  raftSack  creation  for  argurneht,  call 
every  art  and  science  to  our  assistance,  and  prove 
our  positions  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  they 
would  hot  be  likely  to  prevail.  Why  we  might  as 
well  expect  success  in  asking  the  bishop  to  give  up 
his  biiihbpHc,  the  cardinals  their  congregated  infalli- 
bility^  orthe  legiWttor  hlk  power  of  taxktibii.^    |^' 

With  regard  to  that  jirtirt  ttf  the  argument  ti^ich 


carries  the'idea  that  thii  Harmony  ists^are  iiotfiirtt  rati 
men  ,**  w6  know  thit  sqmfj  individuals  iaret>orn  prin- 
cesy  dukes  and  prelates ;  but  Vc  h^ven^yer  yet  been 
informed  of  a  mother  being  delivered  of  a  child  of 
genius,  or  an  infhrit  of  established  reputation.  Thc$e 
titles  and  qualities  are  peculiar  tb  the  demeanor  and 
faculties  of  those  who  possess  them.  But  if  an  indi- 
viddal  agitates,  and  by  rational  arguments  deduced 
from  eternal  truth,  enforces  a  doctrine  which  has  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  been  obscured  from  the 
learned  and  the  great,  his  merits  are  naturally  in- 
volved in  the  merit  of  his  argument. 

Luther  was  not  great  until  he  ,had  proved  the 
superiority  of  Protestantism.  '''*'  ^''-  ^^m^^' 

What  was  Whitejield  before  the  magnificence  of 
his  eloquence  was  justly  appreciated?     '<*"M'"  •^'*  • 

Robert  Hall  was  not  popular  until  by  assiduity 
and  intense  labor  he  had  established  his  reputation 
for  vivacity  of  action  and  elocution,  by  which  he 
roused  his  aueience  to  emotion,  and  surprised  them 
with  the  quicknhss  of  his  parts,  which  were  impres- 
sive and  profound.  He  possessed  acutencss  with 
power,  and  ingenuity  with  comprehensiveness  and 
depth  of  understanding,  activity  connected  witli  a 
presence  of  power  were  his  distinguishing  attributes. 

And  let  us  for  moment  look  at  Galileo,  who  being 
destitute  of  an  honorable  birth,  without  hereditary 
titles,  walking  in  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  un- 
protected by  the  smiles  of  the  great,  poor,  and  low, 
and  destitute  of  every  thing  except  the  splendid 
gifts  which  circumstances  had  imparted  to  him, 
placed  at  the  bar  of  a  Roman  pontiff",  with  seven 
august  cardinals,  who  were  mighty  in  influence  and 
terrible  in  power,  from  whence  they  derived  a  com- 
missin  to  take  life  in  this  world,  and  as  was  then 
believed,  to  torment  in  the  "world  to  come.  Who 
were  great  in  those  days,  the  old  man  or  his  malig- 
nant persecutor^?  Nay,  let  us  reverse  the  ques- 
tion, most  reverend  sir.  Who  is  now  the  idol  of 
posterity,  Galileo  or  his  judges. 

'the  same  may  be  the  case  with  our  beloved  doc- 
trines of  Harmonyism :  if  they  stand  the  test  of  cri- 
ticism, and  are  proved  to  be  according  to  the  doc- 
trities  of  eternal  truth,  their  importance  will  then  be 
appreciated,  arid  their  harmonizing  and  ennobling 
qualities  will  he  embraced  with  opeii  arms. 


;»iir//'And  Millennial  Harbinger. 


:>i 
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But  the  idea  that  no  men  of  note  have  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  a  community  of  common  property, 
the  science  of  circumstances,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  new  moral  world,  is  not  supported  by  fact ; 
for  what  was  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  taught  the  doctrines  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  new  nioral  World,  or  the  gospel  kingdom,  and 
labored  with  assiduity  to  bring  the  people  out  of  the 
old,  immoral  and  eomjietitive  world,  and  exerted  his 
astounding  eloquence  to  enforce  his  puissant  appeals 
on   their  minds  and   consciences.     The  erudition 
given  to  him  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  the  education 
ho  derived  from  the  superior  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  from  birth  ;  the*  superior  com- 
bination of  constitutional  temperaments  with  which 
he  was  endowed ;    his  power  to  concentrate  these 
superior  faculties,  and  make  them  bear  on  one  par- 
ticular object,  constituted  him  a  great  and  a  good 
man.     And  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
men  of  his  age,  promoted  the  doctrine  of  Harmony- 
ism,  the  principles  of  the  new  moral  world,  and  the 
science  of  circumstances,  we  only  need  to  consult 
that  portion  of  history  which  relates  to  him. 

That  he  inculcated  the  science  of  ciic  urn  stances  we 
only  need  consult  apostolic  doctrine  as  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  1 1  ih  chapter  of  Romans,  verses  1 1  and  20.  And 
that  there  they  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  community, 
may  be  perceived  by  consulting  the  history  which 
gives  an  account  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  powerful 
influence  it  had  upon  some  of  the  minds  of.  those 
who  heard  it,  for  it  is  there  stated :  "  And  with  many 
other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying.  Save 
yourselves,"  by  an   organization  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  gospel  or  millennial  kingdom,   "from 
this  untoward  generation,"  or  competitive  world. 
"Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word,  were 
baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto 
them  about  three  thousand  souls ;  and  they  contin- 
ued steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers  (or 
contcmplatiqns),  and  fear  came  upoa  every  soul: 
arid  maiiiywoiiders  and  signs  (or  miraciles  or  admir- 
able things)  were  done  by  the  apgslka  (or  forerun- 
licts)/    AM  af!  that  believed  were  U)jgether^  and 
had  all  things  common  (or  as  common  property) ; 
for  they  sold  thetr  powessions  and;  goods  (or  priyiMe 


property)  and  parted  (or  divided)'  them  taall  nien' 
as  every  man  had  need.  And  they  continui^d  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house  (or  eating  the  common  meals) 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart  (or  with  con- 
centrated minds) ;  praising  (or  contemplating)  God, 
and  having  favor  with  all  the  people.  And  the 
Lord  added  to  their  church  (or  community)  such  as 
should  be  saved."     And  'no  man'  sought  'his  own, 


but  every  man  another's  wealth.' 


;r  ji'nunjvi  tl;5;iJivm 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  eloquence  of  those 
great  and  learned  men  who  upheld  the  present  con- 
flicting arrangements  of  society,  and  who  are  con- 
stantly eulc^izing  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective 
and  contradicting  parties.     Eloquent  they  maybe, 
but  their  eloquence  might  justly  be  likened  to  a 
variety  of  great  and  mighty  streams,  rushing  along 
with  equal  force  and  majesty,  whose  overflowings 
are  enough  to  fill  a  thousand  petty  rivulets,  at  the 
amalgamation  of  which  we  behold  but  a  cataract  of 
mud,  or  a  stagnant  ditch  vexed  into  a  whirlpool ; 
yet  to  the  shame  of  the  present  state  of  society  be  it 
named,  characters  of  this  kind  are  upheld,  and  suc- 
ceed the  best,  consequently  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  not  because  of  the  approbation  of  the  honest, 
but  because  of  tlie  perverted  state  of  the  ^pulair 
mind,  and  their  own  invincible  importunities.     But 
tlie  day  will  come,  when  tliat  which  is  the  cause  of 
tbeir  popularity  shall  be  the  source  of  their  shame ; 
and  when  the  very  principles  they  seek  to'  uphoM 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  bane  of  community, 
and  the  cause  of  all  vice  and  crime,  ti)  hfifTa  ^mnJa 

Then  will  the  eyes  of  men  be  opened,  their  minds 
will  be  enlightened  on  the  science  of  circumstances 
and  the  nature  of  man,  and  perceive  that  Go^,  or 
good,  is  an  elementary  principle,  ^^Uhout  physical 
organisation,  presiding  over, «ll  matter,  superinteiiid- 
ing  the  universe^  and  controlingtheatoirt,  andwidioiit 
those  apimal  propensities  or  facuhfes  virtiich  ^alw^^s 
subject  their  possessors,  to 


:<:•'  •ii 


?,i«rP?Wr.n 


ou;«4 


auiffik'K-'tu 


.  ,.y,;  -ill  lvi'  1 7/  vna 


The  i>M|pa<cA  fp^kfiiof  *ilirocal}rt  who  siftgtiio 
ihigh  in  so^^eof  bift  ?ni^yAilNP«nta^  th^it  it  19  fieqfU- 
sary  taletgo  hi#  ilC|SpeiMkMrsj^£on»> h|»!«Mi  ffii^mm 
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Qa^»99.  qFlMTmiB^BANCE  andjubars  rou  its  RSf 
MovAi,.— ;-There  cdn  be  little  doubt  that  \he  iiUem' 
perance  of  the  lower  ranks  must  mainly  be  attributedl 
'«)  the  want  of  simple,  innocent,  and  authorised  re- 
ereations.  Men  catnfx^t  labor  intessantiy;  they 
must  k%v^  iiit<3rva}$  of  relaxation.  What  is  to  be 
done  in^  these  intervils  l  This  is  a  question  which 
it  would  be  well  if  legislators  and  philanthropists 
woutd  examine  with  the  sobriety  of  reason,  instead 
of  «he  nervousness  of  cUstriist.  There  are  ihbitilists 
nod  preachers  who  rail  at  music  and  dancing,  and 
inveigh  against  tlie,  ;popular  shows,  spectacles,  and 
amusements  of  the  continent :  we  do  not  agree  with 
them— we  prefer  the  theatre  and  the  concert  to  the 
^  palace ;  and  public  assemblies,  public  gardens, 
Jind  ppblic  exhibition,  to  pn vate  debauchery.. : : :  Let 
all  who  are  still  [M)sse^.sed  with  the  old  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  the  working-classes — who  still  think 
that  there  is  danger  in  opening  voluablfe  collections, 
whether  of  pictures,  or  statuary,  or  ttatural  history, 
to  public  inspection — visit,  as  we  have,  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes ;  see  them  throng- 
ed by  working  mechanics'  and  their  families :  ob- 
serve the  interests  they  take  in  the  delicate  machin- 
ery of  models,  the  costly  works  of  art,  the  specimens 
oi  natural  iustory,  and  the  rich  manufactures  col- 
lected there,  and  their  pleased  and  grateful  attention 
and  scrutiny,  and  then  say  whether  they  had  not 
done  inJQstice,  to  their  intelligence,  their  manners, 
and  their  conduct.  There  is  just  a  little  ground  for 
the  suspicion  with  which  the  pleasures  of  the  poor 
have  been  viewed,  and  the  sour  pharisaic  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  curtailed.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  there  was  A  kind  of  ciiisade  against  music 
licences,  and  a  pretty  general  belief  that  every  as- 
sembly of  the;  lower  orders,  for  siting  and  dancii^, 
inust,  of  necessity,  be  a  sceiK  of  vice.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  were  so :  when  innocent  pleasures  are 
forbidden  oy  public  «iorality,  and  repressed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  these  very  pleasures  become 
'Poisoned  fountains ;  it  is  the  prohibition,  not  the  in- 

^  djjjgeiice,  wl^ich  (^'«ate8  the  yice,-7-vM 

A  tioNO  Job. — When  the  French  landed  at  Ban- 
'  try  Bay,  an  Irish  peasant,  whb  was  posted  with  a 
-Musket  upon  one  of  the  olii&,  and  had  wandered  a 
J  little  out  of  his  positioo^  wm  accosted  by  an  English 
j^pfficer  with  'What  are  you  here  for?*  "Faith 
your  honor,'  said  Pat  with  his  accustomed  grin  of 
good  humor, '  ihey  tell  me  I'm  here  for  a  century* 

Anaorams.^^ An  anagram  is  thie  dissolution  of 
any  word  or  sentence  into  letters  as  its  elements, 

*)inifttfkerittMLb^i|:soitiO  other  word  or  sentence  from 
4t;  applicable  io^  peMonii  or  things  nsMied  iti>  such 

(idtigiiial  nsori  or  mtkiaBtuki^  Thei>e  vxe  wor4^  of 
this  description,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  appli- 


catiodi  whieh  exhibit  coincidences  that  are  truly 
astpi;i^;^bing>  and  almost  ijicr^dible,  until  proved  by 
examiination,  at  the  same  time  afTprding  a  very  pe- 
culiar fund  of  amusiement.  The  following  is  a  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  best  transpositions. 

Astronomers  .  .  .:.  Moon-starers.    -iv/  *i'^' 

.  ;,  Democratical .  .  .  .  Comical  Trade.. ^t  ori  v 

Encyclopedia    .  ,  .  A  nice  cold  pye^,j,f  ,,,|j 

Gallantries All  great  Sins.  ,       \  , 

O'i' J' Lawyers Sly  Ware.         '*^'*^^''^'' 

;{  hoi r Misanthrope  ....  Spore  him  not.    '^''  bl" 

;,5-^.q,; Monarch March  on.    -n  bniMiftiL; 

•'"      Old  England  .  .  .  .  Golden  Land."*     ..,;,,, 

rresbyterian  ....  Best  m  prayer. 
•^^•^•''Puni8hment;V-v.  .  Nine  Thumps.    -  *T''^ 
Penitentiary  .  .  ;  .  Nay  I  repent  it.      '^  '^'' 
Redical  Reforrn  .  .  Rare  and  Frolic.     /   i.i 
Revolution  ,, ,,,,., ^  .  To  love  Ruin.    ,ijj)j>iiiJ. 
■       Telegraphs    .' i  ..  Great  Helps. 

THE  PARADOXICAL  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

..(jrj  c  .         BY  J.  II.  H.        ^|do '^/Jlir-ii 


Hark  !  hear  the  sages  of  the  world —  , 

,  who,  of  jfrMt  renown,  "•  ^^'^^^     ;'*^' 


I'Hlin       The  clergy,  who"  of  jfrMt  renown,  •••  '•*'«^^     MBn) 
,j,,,,, ,  Have  W9i4hippe(i  at  iht^ir  Mbrioe  a  God,  '  ),<  ij..,i| 

Whose  attributes  ihey  have  made  known. 

They  say  that  he  e  the  Crod  of  good,  ,j'     ^        . 

That  he  in  mercy  makes  man  hear  w  'yjilOl'.y^. 

Those  heavy  chains,  by  which  hii  food  ,;t'wv-«  f  oli 

■    Is  got,  aud  which  he  eats  in  fear.  ■*'*  '"H  *"'* 

•f.  e^:.  f.  ^^  Bj^,^  j^^j,  ^  ^  j^ip^^^j  ^^^^  'Ml  an  k 

'foh  1>       Because  it  lanctions  slavery,  ,\tii  '{hiO 

.'     ;..^  And  dooms  one  man  to  use  the  lash,       r     .  ,  . .    ,^' 
''-^    •<>*•     Another,  foul  chicanery.  ^-'.ib  iljl  I  fwB  a; 

tiuuaJ.Then  glorifv  the  name  of  God,     e>  7  JihlflO^I  JlJflj 
,l\{-ff  V     Beciuse  be  dooms  roan  to  ttie  lubiixi'ibu  '9^  VltiM 

And  venerate  his  deep  decrees  *    . 

il'it)'//o      Who  caused  deep  furrows  in  man's  fl«sb.     -Q  3t)°7l>j 

'■"^*'*'*' Reach  down  your  harpTand  sing  of  love  ;"    ^'^^^"^^^^ 
\l)iU  ll'     Pkaiae  God's  impartiality —      .  '.<.i  ,ii  hti'^lioih' 

\.       Tell  to  the  nations  loud  and  long, ,  ,  .,   '  ,    .       '-k  •. 
'^^  f^:    That  man  enjoys  equality :     ^  i.b'b  alriO'.'/  T3riJ. 

M  (tt   'Talkloudofeqiwlright,  and  then       '  *'      /UmuO{ 
_'^  ..         Turn  round  and  ttll  the  world  that  you 


Are  tme  and  good  and  Christian  men. 
That  you  all  evil  thoughu  cseiMw. 


>  awns 


Wanted. — six  respectable  men  to  canuass  for  the  Herald  o/ 
the  ffete  Moral  WorM,  fo  virliom  an  nnimial  per  e«nt«g«  will  be 
givM.    Apply  at  Ike  offic*.      baBHUcti  i^  xri'iii] 


THE  HERALD  OP  THE  NEW  MO^AL  WORLD  is  pub- 
lisbad  to  manthbr  navber*.  16  ptges  ••cki  anelvwd  in  a  o««Uy 
printed  covet,  at  91  60  per  annum,  if  by  th«  yaar,  in  adTanca,  or 
twrfre  %nd  a  halfeaHUM'tha  delivery  of  thamoAar.       ■   - 

Efiary  .ona  ,|vl)0;  a^^liacribfa  for  t^.  pwrio^al  »  xaaai^vftA  a 
yearly  subscriber,  except  it  is  otherwise  axpreaeed  anoagnad  lipbn 
•t  ih«  titna  of  aigaiag. 

Peraona  wiahing  tQ  aqbacribe  eaniio  ao  by  .applying  at  tha  oflka 
No.  •  t^praea  Streai.    ' 

««*All  canpraiiriiMiie  to  tM/  Editor  laaat  ka  4ii^l«4  I*  t4« 


office  No.  9  Sptace  SMet,  or  at  any  of  tlia  naetinga  of  the  Society 
««r  tha  Jfe|»oliM<^llMMil  Ha^piiMiari,  fri*a  a^PSalaga;. 
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%nh  itttUcnniol  C)arljingcr. 
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«*^f»  » «r<f «  U      .  ••  (^ISMftri  !1  • 
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»*l  tt>^i*^  tVi      c:*.- 


■*n"  'H 


•*WaiMn  man,  aiul  drrtf  tothin/f  trhirU  relates  to  a  man  fofrign  In  m$y  frelirngt.'*  -,. 

"ffato  it  tmy  friemi,  Snrratfn  tt  tMy  frttnd^  hut  Vrttlh  U  tttore  Mfiy  fHeiUI," 


REV,  i    M    HORNrR,  r-niTOR.] 
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'Is  publi.slu^d  in  Monthly  T\  umhcr--,  fi»iit;uninji;  six- 
leen  <\\tm  large  oc(iivi»  pugcs,  «'nrl«>s«>{l  in  a  nrtitlv 
prirtted  covfr,  prinlrd  on  <i<>(k!  \vhi((*  |»;ii>im-,  with  nrw 
ivpo,  makintr  a  handsome  volmnr  convenient  for 
binding  at  the  ( nd  of  the  year,  and  is  i.- .sued  f<»  siib- 
scnbers  once  in  every  month,  at  $1  .00  per  annnm. 
This  pnblirati'»p  v.  II  crontaiii  contributions  from 
aiilliors  of  the  lii^li<'st  di  ;tin('ti'.n  at  liome  and  abroad. 
Consjstinir  of  memoirs-,  bino-raphy,  tales,  (nivels, 
voyages,  i><)etiv,  ciitunsin,  history,  art,  sciences. 
narralivr.H,  incidents,  advc^ntures,  scenery,  corres- 
pondence, sketche-T  of  society  and' manners!,  passinj; 
events  of  th'.'  tin  ,  :!:ierd!)tes,  literatnrp,  all  em- 
braced in  its  plan,  and  be  devoted  to  the  .wience  of 
human  nature  and  society,  and  especially  to  the  ele- 
vation and  happiness  of  those  •,\'iiu  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  universe,  shctwinjr  ttiit  all  the  jjoxern- 
ments  thereof  are  founded  in  avarice  and  vice,  and 
in  nbject  ifjnorance  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  that  meir 
laws,  policy  and  customs  have  on.'  istvariable  ten- 
dency to  enri«-h  the  ricii,  and  impoverish  the  njdus- 
trious  rtnd  prodnrin<T  cl.nssrs,  and  :r<Mierntr  |ha(  ijr- 
iioranc  e  and  vice  in  which  we  tiifdthe  \imvcrsal  fam- 
ily of  man  involved.  **  H,  .<v,.>.  i     ,: 

It  will  ftequenlly  throw  illustrations  upon  tlio  fact, 
thai  mtM  is'a  conip*  nul  b  in^i,  iiuule  up  of  his  coii- 
sli!  1     ■■].  and   the  nitlucn«'c   ol'   hi    t^xternal  cimmmm- 


Htnnees  ;  proving  t*iat  man  is   only  a  vicious  being, 
because  he  is  surroimded  by  vicious  circumstances  ; 
fin4  fhnt-if  we  were  surrounded   by  viiliious  circum-: 
stances,    and   more    noble  internal  and  external   in-' 
iluciices,  he    would    be    more   noble,  virtuous   and 

Jn  order  to  achieve  tliis  Gfod-lifie  object,  it  Will  be 
shown  that  all  the   productions  of  wealth  miist  be  a 
community  of  common  property,  and  that  by  the  ad- 
option of  thcKc  prii(cij)}es,  the  industrious  poor,  and 
the  in<!enious  n)echanic,  need    not  labor  more  than 
one  half  their  time,  in  order  to  surfound  themselves 
and  families  with  abundance  of  the  blessings  oithis. 
life,  both   mental' and    pi^ysical  5  und    that  Hiey  may., 
iiiunediatclv  enter  into  such  an  organization  and  ar-" 
ransements  as  would  prevout  the  capitalists  and  non-- 
producers  from    inveigling  them  out  of  the  fruit»*  t>>  , 
thtiir  labor,   and  reserve  to  themselves   and  all<  the'i 
nienihers  of  the  coiinniuuty,   immeasurable  and  in-;* 
calcuiuhle  wcaltl  .  '    :    'iteniniT  all  their  minds^euno-h 
bliug  all  their  feehiigs,  uioralixing  all  their  infUiencei4,< 
and  showing  them  how  to  creato  a  light  that  would., 
di.ssipate  the  clouds  of  darkness   that  inundate  the-, 
human  mind,  and  r(  form    all    the   surrounding  gov-.^; 
ernnients  which  oppress  and  mislead  the    workinjg.^ 

man.     :»  nitari  iiru-r.iif  i)u«  ■f.JiotJiMJii^ni  ,*;9»«jiJ 

Pres&fit  aYranjxe^nctHs  of  i^hich  "tte  'dutti'ptaiki'^^^i^ 

The  present  con>pe|itive  ;uul  individual  arrange^  j 
njents  of  society  opprate  in  creating  monotonous,, 
pursuits — opposing  interest — consUaint— fear  of.] 
want — party  strife — geneml  distrust- — deceptive  ac-^ 
tious — igU'Munce  of  men  and  things — odiousne.^.s,-; 
or  want  ^)f  respect  which  always  atUiches  itsell  l^ij- 
helpless  poverty — perpetiml  promise  of  delusive 
r<'forms  in  8ta;c  anil  Federal  '-  nernments — nuK  , 
chievqus,  unhappy,  isolated  and  repulsive  labor,  oi- ,? 
(•>u  rosuliing  in  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  ruiii  , 
ol  the  cluldi  en—  inadequate  lewiiri  for  labor  and  us»7.  ,^ 
j",,|  ait< — an  eironeous  and  unwise  application  »»f  |«je\   ^; 
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age,  skill  ai»d   ingenuity  to  mechanical  operations 
and  Aiboriofti  proinictiions  of  die  esaentnlB  of  men* 
tai    and  pbjjWcal    happiness. — Bitter    conflicts   of 
trades,  occupationsT  aud  profesisions— deceptive  and 
•nviowK  eompetition — disaoreementit  iti  plans,  and 
oppoaition  in  Aeir  eaeciition'— scanty  reward  for  la- 
borran4  general  want — individtiaU  uational,  severe 
oirpretision — disastrous   war.s   and     the  consequent 
numberless  evils — extravagant  salaries  of  govern- 
ment officers,  and  theu  oppressive  iiiflncnce  on  ope- 
taters  and  prodticersr  and  all  those  evils  incidont  to 
the  Uvea  of  all  who  live  amid  conflicting  inteiests, 
aod  09^ esing  onnattiral  arrangements,  r.hich  most 
conclusively  indicate  that  the  present  organization  of 
society  is  not  in   harmony  with  the  kws  of  t»od  or 
nature,  nor  the   mental  and  physical  n  ants   of  ataur 
and' tiierefore  we  need  a  change,  such  an  one  as  we 
propose,  which  would  bcneUt  uU  classes  and  condi- 
tions- ofaien.  ,v^:  "(y?' /••ni-;''-'-'''t<(f  ■-■U'wi   ■  .fv    ,•■'"'    ■ 


Future  arrangements  we  desire  io  effect. 

The  adoption  of  the  principles,  doctrines^  and  ar- 
CHDgements  to  be  advocated  by  this  periodical,  would 
annihilate  eempetitive  institutions  and  airangements, 
which  W>pg  upon  society  all  the  miseries,  vires,  and 
disasters  wider  which  it  is  hihoring.^  'I'hey  would 
generate  anwersal  confidence  and  unity  of  action — 
cultivacte  die  science  of  curcumstances  and'  the  na- 
ture »>f  die  man — ^lead  him  to  harmonious  pursuits, 
founded  on  inductive  Philosophy  which  would  re- 
dound to  the  efeTation  of  the  universal  tiimily — a 
thorough  etfitivntion  of  dieir  moraJ  and  intellectual' 
faculties,  by  creating  virtuous  influences  suited  to 
their  nature  %  Leadkig.to  honorable  and  profitable  oc- 
enpntioa  and  parsuits,.  taking  away  that  odiousne^^s 
whicbv  in  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  al- 
ways attaches  itself  to  the  most  useful  labor  and  in.- 
dustrial  pursuits  and  operations.  These  arrange- 
ments would  bring  about  a  variety  of  occupations 
sottjecCed  to  the  ontrammelled  chr)ice  o^the  various 
tastes,  incUnation»  and  mechanical  functions  of  pro- 
ducers— unity  and  concert  of  action  in  all  undertak- 
ings— ap^^priat*  application  of  sex,  age^  skilly 
mind  and  muscle  to  trades,  labor  and  all  kinds  of 
]|roductions.  They  would  generate  abundance  for 
coniuunption — attractive  industry — universal  riches 
ami^oontentnient — untrammelled  Hberty — perpetuaf 
peace  and  co-operation  in.  all  important  undertak- 
ing calculated  to  benefit  the  human  family,  and 
mdJbe-  tbem  together  in  unity  and  charity,  aud  bind 
them  tt».]the  bonds  of  one  common  brotherhood, 
where  each  would  labor  for  all  and  aft  for  each, 
tranquilize  the^  present  agitated  state  of  Ihe  woild 
and  surround  all  inea  with  happiness,  harmony  and 
ul)ui.d.ncc. 


Vhe  B«*c,  tkc  FMndaaieutMl  Vacl«  St  I^wa«a  which 
th«  m^leml^  W«rM  ^nr  b«  F««M4t|p«I,  |n  pr.|il«h  arf 
9r«achti«  iifht,  the  C«Msi*«N*i*«  •{  |t«e|rtrt  niMl 

•  th«  9«|#accor  Unman  Ratiire,  b«lag  mi  il^Otelul 
Bcnirdr  ••  Heal  tka  Maladim  ofih*  «■■!■■  WLm*m 
■nil  anrrona*  nit  men  with  hnrniAnr,  hnprlnfian 
nnd  nhnndnnce^  ' 

1.  God  or  {Good)  is  an  eUmentury  being  desiring 
Ihe  present  happiness  and  harmony  of  all  mankindf^ 

2.  Man  is  a  compound  being  of  animal  propensi- 
ties,  moral  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties^  vfhick 
are  united  in  different  proportions  in  different  tndt- 
ridualSf  coiistitutittg  that  ditevsity  every  ichere  seen 
in  the  human  species^  whose  character  is  foimed  of 
his  eonstitvlion  or  orgonizatioVf  and  the  influence  of 
erternal  iirctimstane.es  which  are  perpetually  acting 
each  ttfou  the  other,  and  thus  creating  his  feelings^ 
convictions,,  and  Mis  uilUand  make  the  man  precisely 
what  ke  is  made. 

3.  Jill  the  productions  of  wealth  must  be  a  com 
mvnity  of  common  proptrty,  and  all  the  States  of  the 
earth,  the  Commonwealth  of  all  mankinds 

I.  The  formaliou  of  Communittf  Council,  Their 
doctrines  and  principles  presenting  the  esstntial  pre- 
requisites  for  a  Virtuous  Community  and  the  Hap- 
piness of  the  Human  Family, 

The  local  departments  of  eatsh  commnnrty  shall 
he  governed  by  a  council  to  consist  oC  members 
erected  tbt  that  purpsse  by  all  the  members  of  the 
community  above  the  age  of  twenty-onCr.  until  the 
time  when  all  the  membeiw  shall  have  been  edaeatedr 
and  trained  according  to  the  laws  of  natare,  when 
all  above  thirty  years  of  age  shall  be  called  upon  "to- 
take  their  share  of  duties  of  the  councilr  whose  duty 
it  shall  be — 

1.  To  govern'  all  the  circumstances  witUia  tbe 
bonndanes  of.  the  community. 

2..  To  deliberate  npon  and  create  such  circum- 
stance»  as  will  ennoble  the  mind  and  dWnse  Happi' 
ness  to  all. 

3.  To  remove  such  circumstances  as  are  the  least 
favorable  t«  the  happiness  and  elevation  e£ilh  mem- 
ber*. 

4.  To  superintend  and  control  the  formation  qf 
character.  »..,,. 

5.  To  control  atxl  organize  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  and  production. 

6.  To  see  that  the  fruits  of  ii^dustry  are  distribu- 
ted with  equality,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  calcula- 
ted to  (MmiBister  happiness  to  the  consumer. 

1 .  The  possession  of  a  good  animal  moral  per- 
ceptive and  mental  organizatioe,  and  th»  pou  er  of 
procuring  at  pleasure  whatever  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve awch  an  orgarrizaitiun  in  a  state  of  vigorous  uc- 
livity  and;  health. 


And  Millennial  Unrhiufier, 


^ 


S.  A  perfect  kaoM^ledge  of  the  lawi^  of  nuturc,  titc 
mental  and  political  organization  of  man,  and  also 
the  influence  which  ceotroLs  thein^  and  the  education 
that  matures  them. 

«I-  A  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  pro|>er  control 
of  the  means  by  which  they  can  constantly  manifest 
and  entertain  untarnished  charity  and  pure  benevo- 
lence for  the  sentiments  and  demeanor  of  all  man- 
kind, and  promote  their  happiness. 

4.  An  entire  emancipation  from  supcr!»litinn  and 
the  fear  of  death. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  producing 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  distributing 
them  alike  to  all. 

6.  A  liberty  to  express  Iheir  thoughts  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  freedom  of  action  compatible  with  the 
present  and  future  good  of  the  community,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature^ 

7.  Snch  a  knowledge  of  God  and  nature  by  which 
they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  new  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances for  training  the  infant  from  the  com- 
menceMent  of  its  unborn  existence,  to  become  at 
manhood  the  most  intellectual,  moral  and  noble  being 
possible,  and  for  governing  m.iB  in  a  manner  com- 
patable  with  his  mental  and  physical  organization 
and  the  laws  of  nature,  securing  to  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  enjoyment. 

8.  And  an  partyism  in  religion  and  politics,  all  re- 
wards and  punishments,  for  forms  of  worship  and 
modes  of  faith  must  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  thev 
ever  t«nd  te  s^  man  at  variance  with  his  fellow  man, 
and  are  predicated  on  an  abject  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tural and  organic  laws. 

#.  To  remove  all  those  banefiU  and  detrimental 
influences  growing  out  of  competitive  arrangements 
of  the  present  demoralizing  state  of  society,  whether 
religious,  political  or  domestic,  under  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  trai'n  man  to  become  rational  or  happv. 

10.  To  see  that  all  the  members  have  equal  rights 
to  express  their  sentiments,  relative  to  that  incom- 
prehensible power  which  moves  the  atom  and  con- 
trols the  universe,  and  to  contemplate  that  power  by 
any  fornv,  or  in  any  manner  most  tigreea  Ic  to  their 
conscience  and  universal  nature,  and  on  all  other 
subjects  whatsoever. 

11.  To  see  that  the  members  of  the  millennial  or 
mora)  world,  are  not  held  responsible  for  their  animal 
moral  perceptive  intellectual  organization,  nor  for 
th«  impressions,  feelinws  and  convictions  made  on 
their  organization,  by  external   rirmmstances,  after 


they  have  been  trained,  from  their  earliest  existence 
to  manhood,  according  to  the  laws  of  AatMre  and  the 
rational  system  of  society, 

12.  To  provide  for  their  merhbers  throagh  life 
with  the  best  of  every  thing  that  contributes  to  the 
eudoM'ment  of  mind,  ennobling  the  morals,  and  tkn 
happiness  of  their  members. 

13.  It  shall  be  the  care  and  concern  of  the  com- 
miuiity  council  to  give  the  best  direction  to  such  pub- 
lic arrangements  as  shall  give  the  most  encoiirage- 
ment  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  every  induvidual 
member  of  the  community.  .     ,  i        i*     , 

14.  To  insist  as  soon  as  the  members  of  the  mil- 
lennial world  shall  have  l>een  educated  from  the 
earliest  period  oftluir  nntor/j  existence  to  manhood, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  rational 
system  ol"  society,  trained  properly  to  act  in  unton 
with  them,  surrounded  by  circumstances  congenial 
with  them,  and  removed  from,  and  onbiassed  by 
competive  and  demoralizing  arrangements,  there 
must  be  no  useless  private  property — no  physical  in- 
flictions— no  rewards  and  punishments,  to  direct  the 
faith,  control  the  opinions-,  and  guide  the  sentiments 
of  the  jieoplc. 

15.  To  demand  that  the  sexes  shall  hnve  equal 
rights  and  privileges  and  personal  liberties  ;  their 
marriage  shall  be  unbiassed  by  sectional,  heathenish 
or  artiticial  distinctions,  and  allowed  to  rise  from  the 
symmetry  of  their  organization,  the  caageniality  of 
their  views,  and  the  sympathies  of  their  nature. 

16-  To  allow  when  its  community  increases  in 
numbers,  so  as  to  dispose  a  portion  of  them  to  form 
a  separat ;  branch  of  the  gre^t  millenuiid  family,  to 
do  so  seeking,  at  the  same  time,  the  consent  of  the 
local  and  general  councils. 

17.  To  manage  their  affairs  so  that  the  industri- 
ous produces  can  be  surrounded  by  all  that  can  ad- 
minister to  the  gratification  of  his  senses,  and  exalt 
morality  and  industry  in  his  estimatioiu 

18.  To  be,  cart^ful  that  its  community  possesses 
sufljciency  of  land  for  the  support  of  its  members, 
even  when  it  shall  contain  the  maximum  in  num- 
bers. 

19.  To  direct  that  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity shall  be  educated  rationally,  except  in  case  of 
organic  or  other  mental  disease,  in  which  case  they 
shall  be  removed  to  a  hospital,  to  be  erected  and 
supported  for  that  purpose,  where  tbe^  mildest  treat- 
ment possible,  shall  be  adopted  for  their  recovery.  ^ 

20.  If  any  difference  occur  between  the  members 
of  any  of  the  communities  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
adjusted,  the  differpnce  shall  be  SMbmittedto  'ne  five 
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senior  members  of  Hie  community  council,  cxcc|)l 
when  the  ditferences-'exist  between  the  said  senio- 
members,  in  which  case  iho  difl'eicncc  shaJl  be  deci- 
tled  by  the  general  council. 

f-Mi   i  ■''^*'''  ^'^wc.'Jt'io'*  W'*'^  Iraining  of  Children. 

24.  All  children  horn  wifhin  the  boinidnries  of  the 
Xiommunities,  must  be  educated  within  the  limits 
thereof,  and  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the 
sectional  government  in  which  they  shall  reside,  and 
shaU 

i.  Be  educattd  together,  or  in  one  general  school, 
as  children  of  one  common  I'aniily. 

'    2.  Their  piarents  shall  have  free  access  to  them  at 
all  times.'  ,  .     ,  .  ,   ■      , 

5.  They  shall  all  pass  throufih  the  same  system 
andformw  of  domestic  teachnifi,  useful  employment, 
and  scholastic  education.  They  shall  be  early 
taught  the  laws  of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
laws  of  nature. 

4.jThe  sexes  shall  have  ecjual  educatioi;,  privile- 
ges and  rights,  civil,  religious  and  personal  liberties. 

6.  All  inducementsto  vice  an<l  iVaud  shall  be  care- 
fully removed  from  every  child,  nnd  they  shall  be  en- 
feoiiraged  to  express  their  convictions  on  all  subjects, 
and  speak  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it. 

6.  They  shall  be  Iraineil  iVum  inftiiicy  to  regard 
with  the  utnios't  respect  and  esteen^,  ail  kinds  of  la- 
bor, which  have  for  their  object  the  production  of 
the  I'leeessaries  of  life — their  ratjonul  and  eeononu- 
cal  distribution,  for  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  supcrior^rganization  of  the  faculties  for 
Ihe  practice  of  virtue. 

7.  There  must  be  injpai  ted  to  them  an  habitual  love 
aiid  desire  for  labor,  by  leading  them  to  education- 
al empioymfcnt,  suited  to  their  physical  and  mental 
powers. 

Ldws  for  the,  RefruUilion  of  the  Snciety  of  Oue- 
mentians  mid  Iheir  Commwmlies  of  Common  Pro- 
perty. 


Jltlicle   1. 

^''  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  distruction 
of  individuHl,%nd  competitive  institutions, — the  anni- 
hilation of  aristocracy,  monarchy  and  all  distinctions 
in  rank.  Of  all  sectarian  and  party  strife,  and  what- 
ever tends  to  set  man  at  variance  with  his  fellow  man 
and  to  defuse  charity  forbearance   and  good  will  to- 


wards the  organization,  convictions  and'feelings  of 
every  member  of  the  human  family,  of  whatsoevef 
nation,  kindred,  tongue  or  people.  To  organize 
infant  schools  where  the  childied  sh.ill  be  surround* 
ed  with  the  most  rational,  and  eli  vatuig  circumstan- 
ces and  influence.  To  diiiuse  u  knowk'ilge  of ,  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  to  enforce  the  doc- 
triiio  that  mans  organizations  feelhigs,  and  cour 
victions,  are  formed  for  him  and  not  by  him,  and 
constantly  seek  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  or- 
ganize communities  of  common  property,  to  be  con- 
troled  by  such  regulations  as  the  society  shall  adopt: 


c«'E  r  ir«f  J'7  l»-  •* .    (,  *(  i 


Article  2. 


■^.■«i>  '!*'>  ■■-.'. rti:!>IHidtS 


Tin;  socit'ty  of  Onemeniians  shall  be  organized 
into  separate  local  Societies  with  their  branches  and 
the  conmtunities  of  common  property,  each  with 
their  local  councils  and  governments. 

«fii  i.i;-r<!)iYiKt>nitt 


Article  3*. 


!.i 


■  This  soteiely  and  its  branches  and  eommunilies 
shall  consist  of  pei-sons  of  good  moral,  sober,  ahd 
steady  dimeanor,  and  such  as  are  interested  in  the 
[)roiiiotie)n  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  socie- 
ty, or  such  as  the  society  shall  deem  eligiablev  >>•  *n 

ii,--i'. ■■"-('>    i<:  .ii'-.i   Articled.   .,„    •^.'nl   iih*i  fiUiiiU.'i 

This  society  imd  its  Auxil'aries  shall  hold  stated, 
and  public  meetings  un  Sundays  .uid  other  days  as 
may  be  convenient,  at  such  tiiue  ai,  I  place  as  it  may 
deeiii  expedient,  (deliver  uiscoui  s<s  liy  means  of  their 
regularly  chosen  teachers,  and  in  their  absence  shall 
hold  debating  meetings,  read  sientific  scriptural  and 
literary  productions  on  such  subjects  as  relate  to  the 
intelligence,  welfare  and  interest  uf  the  working  and 
producing  classes,  organize  socii  ties  in  various  dis- 
tricts, towns,  and  cities  and  cni[)loy  lecturers'.^  The 
use  of  the  press  and  hold  public  meetings. ,  .^vHjRni 


iS'^l*  f^i'^iV^i'ih  in 


.ilrticle  5. 


The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  expected  trt 
subscribe  weekly  at  least  6  ct'nts,  which  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  |iaying  for  seats,  lights,  lectures,  rents  and 
such  other  objects  as  the  society  shall  deem  propei\ 

.flrticlc  G.  '  '* 

The  olficers  of  this  society  .>liall  consist  ofPrcsi' 
dent,  and  Vice  President  and  Treasurer.  A  corresi 
ponding  and  recording  oiicieiary,  a  board  of  Sena- 
tors or  executive  oflicers  of  not  less  than  seven  per- 
sons, and  as  many  speakers  or  teachers,  or  lecturersi 
as  the  society  may  be  able  to  elect  from  the  body  of 
its  members  rjualitied  for  such  an  important  taskv    , 


J->, 


And  iVJill<;i»uial  Harbinger. 
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At'iicle  7.  -■. '.'.sf'?    >;>"*i 


The  oflice  oflhc  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  hii.-j- 
iiiess  incetiugs  oIUhj  society,  to  preserve  ordei,  in  all 
cases  in  which  tlii^  laws  ol"  the  society  are  silent  he 
shall  int'oroe  such  cnst(»uis  and  parlianiontary  nsiiges 
as  are  common  on  such  occasions,  or  such  as  the 
society  may  derm  expedient.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  the  Vice  President  shall  tak(!  bis  placej 
and  in  their  absence  u  chainiian  shall  be  elected  by 
the  meeting. 

The  TtH'asurer  shall  hold  the  Innds  ottbe  society, 
inake  payments    ocoording  to   the   direction  of  the' 
executive   Senators,   or    ihe   society,   and  pr«;sent  a 
<|uarterly  written  account   of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ihents. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  society. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publicly  notify  all 
the  meetings  of  the  society,  all  the  meetings  of  thb 
Senators  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  of  public  discourses,  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  siiuje,  and  all  the  business  transactions  of  die 
society. 

The  Executive  Senator.';,  shall  have  power  to  enact 
their  own  by-laws  fill  vacancies  in  their  body,  direct 
the  Treasurer  in  the  applicalion  of  all  monies  be- 
longing to  the  society  hold  stated  meetings,  exaiu- 
ine^  refuse  or  receive  all  candidates  for  memb(»rship, 
or  community,  or  as  teachers,  and  adopt  the  most 
eflicient  means  in  their  power  to  advance  the  objects 
of  the  society. 

Any  member-s  of  the  society  shall  be  allowed  to 
attend  any  of  the  uicetings  of  the  executive  Senators, 
speak  on  any  subject  that  may  come  before  them,  hut 
not  to  vole. 

This  Society,  Auxiliaries  branches  and  communi- 
ties, shall  hold  separately,  cpiarterly  conventions,  at 
which  they  shall  receive  the  reports  of  the  executive 
Senators  and  Treasurer,  and  adopt,  amend  or  ex- 
punge tlKJ  regulations  of  the  Senators,  and  control 
the  busiaess  of  the  Society. 


M\ 


drliilr.   J. 


Any  organized  association,  en'ightened  in  the 
science  of  circumstances  and  (he  nature  of  man,  and 
believing  in  and  desireo.is  of  jiromoting  the  same 
principles  and  objects  of  the  Society,  may  become 
Auxiliaries  to  this  Society. 


■)  'rfvn 


KU. 


Jlrlich  10. 


Every  proposed  amendment  to  thes«  laws  shall  be* 
«ubmitted  in  writing  to  the  lioard  of  the  (iencra! 
(/oiinril,  or  to  the  llecording  Secretary  of  the  Society, 


prior  to  its  being  brought  before  the  annual  Council, 
which  amendment  shall  not  be  adopted  without  tha 
\ote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Council. 

Tiie  formation  of  local  Sociely  CotouiV.*.  '  ''"* 

■     '--''■''''  "'■'  ^'■■'-     ArticU   11.'    H^^'^*>'^'^  h:^n.nbui. 

The  local  atiViirs  business  and  departmtnts  of  each 
Society,  and  the  communities  of  common  property 
shall  be  seperately  governed  by  their  respective  lo- 
cal councds,  to  consist  of  members  to  be  elected  foi* 
that  purpose  by  all  the  members  of  the  respective 
local  Societies,  and  the  communities  of  common 
property.  \  •^-•■>  ,.■ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Societies  Councils  To 
see  that  the  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  general 
council  relative  to  its  own  local  Society  are  carried 
into  etlect  luld  adopt  the  most  tjfticieut  means  in  its 
power  to  advance  a  knowledjie  of  the  Millennial  ar- 
rangements of  the  New  Moral  World  and  all  the 
great  objects  of  the  general  council. 

'   •  i  a 

Thefonnation  of  the  Gener^tt  Councik    *'f'*ii«ii 

>  '/•  )«ih{   1  '    Hoitn'jol  ,7-it 

^Irtich  12.  .•♦•.i5K>^. 


-Uii 


Tl«s  Society  with  its  branches.  Auxiliaries  and  all 
its  communities  of  couunon  property  shall  hold  aa 
annual  general  couucil.  to  consist  of  such  represen'- 
tutives  as  shall  be  elected  authorize  and  delegate  hy 
the  majority  of  their  votes  for  that  purpose,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be. 

1.  To  receive  the  representatives  eliected>  author'' 
Lzed  and  d(;legatod  by  Societies  and  Communities  of 
tlje  OnementiuHs.     „  ,  .^^^  ,,.  .  ,.k,,.,„„,,  ,ufciii  .-hiimu 

2.  To  superintend  and  consult  on  the  best  means 
for  forming  roads,  contracts  and  conVeyiir^  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  diHerent  communities  from  one 
commnnfty  to  another.     '     ......,.;    u,  t      .jiiis 

3.  To  regulate  and  control  the  'ibrmation  of  new 
con)munitiess.     iijjw  .-...i^i/.i^i    i.t-siA***-'  rtltinniUi  •iiuuti 

'1  '  ■    -  ir*     "     '  'r^  '     ■    .  ■     »  V  '\ 

4.  To  purchase  new  Innds  and  property,  control 
and  superintend  the  surplus  land,  to  govern  all  the. 
circumstances  relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  {Ul 
the  local  Societies,  their  branches  and  coniraunities 
of  common  property. 

6.  To  communicate  with  different  and  distant  na* 
tions  to  receive,  delegates,  visitors  or  embassadors 
from  them  whether  they  act  on  competitive  or  car- 
nal arrangements,  or  on  the  principles  oftheprimi- 


tivp  and  Apostolical  practicesk 


Yi»  illiHIHntT-1T|- 
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7.  If  the  general  council  shall  conceive  that  any 
of  the  local  councils  of  the  branches,  Auxiliaries  or 
communities  have  in  any  case  acted  contrary  to  the 
eternal  law  of  good  or  nature,  or  the  general  welfare 
and  equal  rights  of  the  Onementians,  they  shall  en- 
deavor by  the  mildest  means  possible  to  correct  their 
judgment  and  remove  the  cause,  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  general  council  shall  decide  that  any  of  the  local 
ciouncils  of  the  Societies,  branches  or  communities 
have  acted  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  a  third  time, 
they  shall  form  another  local  council  consisting  of 
the  minor  members  of  the  Societies  or  branches 
and  the  communities  of  common  property,  and  also 
of  those  senior  members  who  have  served  their  time 
in  the  general  council.  ./j    ;    i. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

'rl       .  ■..  - 

::m   r:  [CoMTINUED    FROM    PAGE    89.] 

/nfca&t7ireness,  jVb.  5. 

It  is  well  known  there  is  a  predelection  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  to  reside  in  a  particular  coim- 
try,  location  or  place  of  which  this  organ  is  the 
source. 

This  inclination  is  not  found  in  one  nation  alone 
biit  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed  this 
propensity  is  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  people, 
that  if  their  professional  pursuits,  and  the  calls  of 
their  families,  oblige  them  to  live  in  the  crowded 
city,  their  principle  object  will  be  to  amass  wealth 
in  order  that  they  may  go  in  the  country  and  indulge 
their  propensity. 

This  faculty  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  it  is  com- 
mon to  many  animals  ;  as  the  Cock,  the  Cat  and  the 
Rabbit. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  this  arises  from  their  or- 
ganization, which  is  adapted  to  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing. The  lish  resides  in  the  water  and  the  bird  in 
the  air  ;  but  this  is  not  the  exclusive  idea  which  in- 
fluences them  to  a  choice  of  their  location,  because, 
many  animals  choose  to  reside  where  there  is  no 
food  ;  such  as  the  Chamois,  which  dwells  on  the 
Alpine  Mountains,  and  the  Wild  Goats,  which  dwells 
on  rocky  mountains  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
food. 

What  can  make  It  essential  for  the  Lark  to  take 
its  perpendicular  flight,  to  sing  its  morning  song,  and 
play  its  melodious  notes,  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  the  Eolian  Harp. 

All  this  is  not  produced  by  the  power  of  flying,  for 
Pheasants  possesses  that  power,  b)it  it  has  no  inch  • 
nation  to  soar  alofi  like  the  Fia«lr-.  '.'f'   '•■  <.  '  ■'' 


The  Duck  seeks  for  the  water  as  soon  as  the 
shell  is  fallen  from  its  back  ;  the  Turtle,  pants  after 
the  water  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence, 
while  other  animals  choose  their  abode  on  dry  land. 

These  animals  have  a  natural  instinct  which  leads 
them  to  choose  their  varied  stations,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly arises  from  the  organization  of  their  cere- 
brell. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  facts,  and  observa- 
tions that  nature  has  imparted  to  these  animals  an 
instinct  by  which  they  are  guided  to  their  varied  sta- 
tions, regions,  and  countries,  and  of  course  arises 
from  a  portion  of  their  brain. 

Phrenologists  rank  it  among  the  animal  propen- 
sities, and  maintain  that  its  sphere  of  activity  is  to 
give  an  instinct  for  local  habitation,  and  that  it  will 
be  found  large  in  the  heads  of  those  who  have  this 
propensity.  .,., 

But  since  it  is  small  we  caution  our  friends  to'  be 
careful,  and  not  confound  it  with  its  neighboring 
organs. 

Combaliveneas^  JV*o.  5.  ■       ■. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  mastoid  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone.  ... 

Its  prominence,  or  its  largeness,  is  accompanied 
with  a  disposition  to  contention,  or  quarrel  among 
both  men  and  animals. 

The  portraits  of  sword  players,  and  ancient  war- 
riors, seem  to  in']i';ate,  that  they  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty to  a  high  degree  :  and  as  for  animals  it  is  noto- 
rious', that  one  dog  has  an  unceasing  disposition  to 
give  battle,  and  never  flies  from  an  antagonist,  while 
another  passes  )>eacHbIy  along;  and  shuns  all  provo- 
cation oi'quarrel. 

The  heads  of  courageous  animals  are  always  wide 
between,  and  behind  the  ears,  as  the  Bull  Dog,  and 
the  Lion,  but  the  heads  of  quiet  and  peacible  dogs 
are  small  and  narrow  at  the  same  place. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  man,  for 
those  with  liirge  carabativeness,  are  fond  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  if  their  intellectual  faculties  be  pro- 
portionably  large,  they  will  cut  a  figure  in  the  world, 
and  never  be  backward  to  defend  what  appears  to 
to  be  right. 

This  organ  must  have  been  large  in  Dtsgill  and 
Huntington,  Alexander  Campbell,  yea  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  this  organ  is  large  in  his  head,  for  he  is  the 
greatest  polemic  writer  in  the  religious  world. 

This  organ  is  generally  more  developed  in  males 
then  females,  though  we  acknowledge  they  have 
sometimes  hern  a  little  too  quarrelsome.  '•  ;"'>f"''  ' 


And  Milennial  Harbinger. 
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It  it  large  in  all  valiant  soldiers,  and  brave  heroes, 
|K)lemtc  writers,  and  quarrelsome  students. 

Some  have  aaid  that  a  propensity  to  fight  arises 
from  bodily  strength,  but  this  argument,  (if  one  it 
may  be  called,)  cunuot  be  admitted,  because  there 
•re  several  species  of  animals,  which  are  small  and 
weak^yet  they  are  fond  of  fighting  ;  for  instance  the 
duDghin  fowl  is  generally  larger  than  the  game  Cock^ 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  the  fight ;  the  shepherd 
dog  has  fre(yiently  stronger  bones  a-nd  frame  than 
the  BjiU  Dog,  but  the  former  is  nyt  equal  to  conquer 
the  latter.  Small  men  are  often  bold  and  corage- 
eus,  while  there  is  often,  about  large  men,  much 
couching  scrupulosity,  and  cowardly  demeanor. 

Where  this  organ  is  "ery  small  the  individual  is 
incapable  of  defending  himself,  even  when  he  is  im- 
po:<ed  upon^  and  is  cliaracterized  with  a  feminine 
timidity,  and  if  he  ofiers  an  assault  he  runs  behind 
the  curtain  of  «ecf«ey»  there  is  in  him  a  destitution 
of  heroic  boldness  which  is  so  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  and  a  moral  principle. 

If  a  large  developement  of  this  organ  should  be 
accompanied  with  intellectual  faculties,  there  wiH  be 
about  that  person  a  groveling  peevishness,  and  a 
constant  dbpo«ition  to  quarrel  and  find  fault  without 
reason^  eause  or  regulation.  \.:;!    j.;  ,;■;»;.; 

But  where  it  is  Uu  ge,  and  accompanied  with  a  full 
developement  of  intellectual  faculties,  being  well  ed- 
ucated and  improved,  there  will  be  in  that  person 
when  assailed  a  resistance  which  renders  attack  for-' 
midaU'e  to  the  aggressor,^and  though  it  may  indulge 
kself  in  slumber  for  a  season,  yet  its  energies  will 
be  aroused  at  Uie  first  appearance  of  opposition. 

It  not  only  begets  a  disposition  t&  attack,  but 
it  is  as  fearless  of  opposition  as  the  unthinking  horse 
that  rushes  into  battle,  or  as  the  lion  when  he  jumps 
spon  bis  prey.. 

It  therefore  is  essential  to  all  great  statesmen  and 
magnanimous  characters,  for  it  gives  courage  to  the 
warrior,  a  manly  forwaidness  to  the  statesman,  and 
disposition  to  oppose  error  in  the  divine. 

"'"  Secrstiveneta,  Ao.  7. 

This  o^gan  is  situated  at  the  inferior  edge  o(  the 
parietal  bone,^  and  joining  the  organ  of  destructive- 
Bess  ;  its  power  is  essential  to  all  cunning  and  crafty 
persons.  Without  it  the  highwayman  will  be  caught 
in  his  pursuit,  the  thief  will  be  found  out  in  the  act 
0f  his  phmdering^  and  the  dbbtor  will  be  detected 
while  defrauding  his  creditors;  in  fact  it  is  the 
faculty  by  which  deception  is  carried  on  in  the 
world. 


It  imparts  a  cunning  to  the  appearance  of  prudence^ 
furnishes  duplicity  with  the  means  of  secrecy^  cloaks 
hypocrisy  with  an  appearance  of  uprightness,  the 
eyes  with  the  semblence  of  truth,  it  tends  to  intrigue 
the  curtain  by  which  its  plots  are  covered,  supplies 
deceit  with  the  resemblence  of  uprightness,  and 
c(,ver!j  falsehood  with  the  appearance  of  friendship ; 
in  all  individuals  remarkable  for  concealment,  this 
organ  is  large. 

This  faculty  is  large  in  the  tiger,  which  secreeta 
itself  in  the  bush,  and  at  an  unexpected  instant  leaps 
upon  its  prey  ,'  it  is  large  in  the  cat  which  hides  itseM* 
and  which  without  stirring  a  limb  will  set  for  hours 
watching  the  mice.  It  is  also  by  this  organ  that  the 
rabbit  hides  itself  when  pursued,  the  fox  approaches 
the  poultry  with  precaution,  and  the  dog  hides  his 
bone.         "  '        '  '  / 

It  is  large  in  those  animals  which  secreet  them- 
selves by  day,  and  pursues  their  prey  by  night,  such 
as  rats  and  mice,  and  rabbits  ;  in  a  word  this  faculty 
is  large,  wherever  there  is  a  qnalificatroa  for  con- 
cealment. 

Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  small,  are  eflen  in- 
jurious to  themselves,  and  those  with  Vhom  they  are 
surrourvded,  for  they  publish  abroad  the  faults  of 
their  neighbors,  and  commonly  make  a  public  talk  of 
t  hose  things  which  should  be  preserved  in  secrecy, 
and  act  like  a  Judas  though  in  the  society  of  the 
Apostles. 

A  full  developement  of  this  faculty  is  essential  to- 
every  good  pleader  at  the  bar,  who  wishes  to  con- 
ceal his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  own  opinion 
of  the  statements  of  witnesses,  till  he  has  heard 
the  whole.  It  is  necessary  to  the  good  general  in 
the  field  of  action,  who  wishes   to  save  his  men  by 

secretive  plots,  and  defeat  the  enemy  by  intrigue. 

Fn  feet  there  are  no  great  statesmen,  no  mighty  he- 
roes, no  wise  counsellors,  but  in  whom  this  organ  is 
fully  developed. 


Jlcquisilivtntss,  .Vb-  8. 


The  situation  of  this  organ  is  at  the  anterior  inferi- 
or angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

According  to  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,^ 
this  is  the  organ  from  whence  arises  a  disposition  to 
steal  or  hoard  up. 

The  annals  of  individuals  corroberates  the  Ibct,  that 
a  disposition  to  steal,  has  existed  among  all  classes  • 
grades  and  conditions  of  men  ;  whether  high  or  low, 

rich  or  poor,  bond  or   free,   learned   or  illiterate. 

Hence  a  disposition  to   thieve  does  not  arise  from 
poverty  as  miiiiy  have  5*uppostd,  for  we  have  known 


It)f^ 
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many  poor  men   to   be  honosl,  whilo  thry  who  have 
possessed ^bimdance,  have  been  addicted  to  this  pror 

This  inclination  ha«  not  been  confined  to  the  il- 
Nterate,  for  ^fe  have  read  and  i<nown  of  many  from 
the  w-ell  educated,  and  respectable  walks  in  society 
ki  whom  this  disposition  has  been  manifested. 

I  have  read  an  account  of  a  man  who  was  cast 
into  prison  for  stealing,  and  who  had  carried  on  his 
plurtderous  depredations  for  years,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  gave  the  produce  of  his  plunder  to 
Ifie  poor.  '•--■-  -^U'^'-n   ,  ^  .;,,•.::  ...;..., 

Many  are  undoubtedly  in  possession  of 
that  well  known  history  of  Robin  Ilood,  who  for 
years  robbed  the  passcuf^ers  on  the  highways  of 
Charley  Forest  and  its  vicinity,  and' how  that  he  plun- 
dered the  Mcalthy  and  gave  to  the  needy,  hence  th()se 
well  known  words  : 

^,}j,j.'> He  robbed  fhe  rich,  he  did  bestow,  ,,.,  ^.. 

_*,5,,„G.^VQjit  to  those  who  were  poor  and  Jow."    ,1    ^ 

This  propensity  is  common  to  animals,  as  well  as 
to  men  :  The  magpie  will  steal  rags,  childrcns  toys, 
and  various  other  articles,  and  hoard  them  up,  not 
because  they  have  any  particular  use  for  them  but 
^o  gratity  this  propensity.       ,,  ,  ,..,    .p:,,,.^,   ,,  ^  ,j,j  .; 

The  bees  often  rob  their  neighbors  through  its  inr 
ftii^ncc-. 

Now  these  facts,  together  with  a  thousand  others 
which  might  be  ennumerated,  establishes  the  truth 
that  thw  faculty  is  a  natufnl  one,  and  that  the  abuse 
of  it  must  have  been  anterior  to  all  the  criminal  laws 
l^nown  in  the  world.  IJut  this  idea  will  be  objected 
tfi  b{y  the  opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  the  uiiin* 
lightened  ;  for  say  they  (jOiJ  can  never  be  the  authur 
of  an  organ  which  induces  man  to  steal;^)!!!  ivir,.  ■ 

To  this  statement  we  assent,  but  stilf  V<^  arc  de- 
sireous  of  replying  that  God  dil  not  create,  the  hand 
which  stretched  forth  to  bribery  or  plunder,  with  a 
design  that  it  should  be  thus  appropriated  ;  but  al- 
though it  is  thus  applied,  it  is  evident  that  God  crea- 
ted it. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  faculty 
now  under  consideration,  <.iod  did  not  iuipart  it  to 
HMm,  with  a  design  that  its  c-nergics  should  he  in)- 
properly  applied,  but  devoted  to.  useful  and  laudn!)i(^ 
purpose. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  seems  to  carry  the  idea,  that  this 
faculty  is  gratified  in  the  accuunilatinu,  or  hoaidiiig 
up  of  property,  and  that  the  [)huis  pioposcd  and 
means  imployed,  whether  gimbliug,  trade,  industry 
or  thcf,  nnisl  depend  on  the   inlliu  ii''  >  of  the  otli<  1 


faculties.      Nay  it    is  so    far  controled   by  the  other 
faculties,  that    whether    it    collects,  money,  houses 
land^,  portraits,  minerals,  books    or  other  objects  of 
curiosity  or  science,  must  be  decided  by  them..  ,. 

There  are  men  in  whoiu  this  organ  is  large,"  but 
who  we  believe  arc  as  fur  reuiovod  from  theft  as 
honesly  is  from  deception,  yet  this  faculty  is  so  pre- 
dominant in  some  people,  tlial  in  order  to  gratify  it 
hoarding  up  property,  fhey  will  forget  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  for  to  thorn  an  old  house  in  which  the 
wind,  on  a  cold  winters  evening  whistles  with  a  noise 
more  frightful  thiui  1!  atof  the  scrcajning  owls,  their 
children  being  iiiiedueated,  half  starved  and'  half 
naked,  their  houses  iu  which  there  is  more  dirt  than 
is  necessary  for  a  hogstye,  are  all  trifles  in  their  es- 
timation, so  long  as  they  can  gratify  this,  tlieif  lead- 
ing propensity  to  hoard  up,,.-    uii ,,  »  m.  io  ..Iiiii?|i.  «t< 

This  principle  is  too  general  among  our  fellow  meii 
as  Lord  Kanxs  has  observed,  '^  man  is  by  nature  a 
hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for  storeing  up 
things  of  use,  the  sense  of  property  is  bestowed  up- 
on all  men.  The  appetite  for  property  a  great  bless- 
in|f,  degenerates  into  a  <'urse,  when  it  transgresses 
bounds  of  modera4ion."  And  th's  we  know  to  be 
geiierallv  the  case,  f«»r  the  reih  cting  faculties  of 
some  men,  tell  them  that  th«!y  posesses  even  nuper- 
tluity,   yet  their  burning  thirst  tor  more   is  so  strong 

that  it  iriay  be  denominated  uiHUKMichable. 
■    "      ■    •  li'H  nm 

Li  as  nnich  as  this  fiiculty  prompts  men  to  make 
provision  lor  (.he  future,  it  is  essential  to  the  good  tii- 
tlier  who  would  provi<ie  necessaries  lor  his  children. 

A  due  and  a  proper  use  of  this  faculty  is  the  foun- 
dation of  wealtli,  the  blessings  of  luxuries  imd  thtj 
comforts  of  civilizatiou,  .  ,:  ^h 

May  the    isilhu^n -o  of  this   faculty,  be   so  applied 
by  us  that  it  may  redown  to  our  own,  and  the  com- 
iort  of  those  ^iround  iva.  H»sH«oqfl.'  k,  nn»imm  m  m  m 
■-   ■';    i-_  ■    •■  5m  «9il<jn  ftam 

Conslr-!cllvn,css,  ,^'o.  9.  ^^  '^"^  ^*^ 

According  to  Gall.  Spur/heim,  and  Combs, ''  t'.is 
organ  is  situated  at  that  |)ait  of  the  fruntal  bon<'  im- 
mediately above  the  spheno-t(  iii])oral  suturp.  Its. 
appearance  and  situation  vary  slightly  according  to 
the  dcvelopement  of  the  neighboring  jiarts.  Its  size 
is  less  distmgiiishcd  if  the  zygamatic  process  is  very 
projecting,  or  of  t'le  middle  ioi)S  of  the  brain,  or  the 
forehead  in  general,  01  the  organ  of  order  and  lansq 
guage  in  partictdar,  are  greatly  developed.  -  m 

Tlie  leading  object  is  to  determine  the  aelual  .size 
of  eacii  organ  and  not  its  uumc  pruminence."     This 
is  a  sm;dl    organ  joining    tuiio  and   therefore  needs 
minute  ohsrrvaJiou  and  a   fund  of  experience  ttt;,dtj-„ 
(crmiiic  ils   si(u;ttion-  bSiov/ 


.))  .  /  Ati(|  MjIbitHJal  Harbinger,  i     i'T 
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^  Ailei-  inpetvi^  iQvealigaiiom.and'a  Uiousand'obRer^' 
vaitioM8,.(he  Phrenologists  have  beoii  enabled  tocohie 
to  a  d«>cteionithnt  this  i»  the  organ  by  which  monj 
and  aniinalli  construct  ihcir  Various  buildings^ 

'  There  are  animals  in  which-  wq' can.  trafj»' 00  evi- 
dence of  thie  organv  whitu  others  possess  it  in  a  re- 
markable d^r«ei  such  as  the  bee,  which  possessas 
a  wonderful  power  of  construction,  in  the  formation 
of  its,  hive,  and  conob,  yk^hich^^puld  adorn  the  mind 
of  a  Solomon.  '''UiJ  m  ■,iiMi,-jiuu>utinyt  ::iU-Mi 

;     .,  -.    ,■,'■.■     ....   .:   ■'    ■     ''.    '. 

It  ia  large- in  the  H^eaver,  which  is  an  iiit<eligcnt 
amphibious  anin^l  which  builds  its  substantial  dwel- 
lings on  rivers. 

It  is  large  inthawhitQ  ant,  which  far  exceeds  the 
bee,  or  the  beaver,  for  they  build  pyramidal  struc- 
tures^ divided' into  obar^bers,.  magazines  and  various 
aparttpeots,  and  cuovenieixces,  ai^d  their  siructurcs 
<V  buildingfk  qre  so  strpng  that  they  will  bare  the 
th^  weight  of  fqur  meq„an<|l  which  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal  appear  like  villages.     •  ,^^^j;  ^^^y^^!^    -J 

'  iTiiis  faculty  is  gener?illy  large  in  all  natural  sculp- 
tih'ers,  architectures  and  machine  builders. 

•  The  opponents  of'  phrenology  ar.e  \yopt  to  pour 
CbntempC  on  our  usefi^  science, -because  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  and<  proof,,  we  attempt  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  men  and.aiiimals,  but  does  not  the 
sheep  bleat,  and  the  dog  bark,  with  organs  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  sublime  songster  charms  our 
ears.  Would  you  laugh  the  science  o|'  anatotuy  )o 
disdain  if  we  were  to  tell  you  that  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel  played:  those  melodious  tunes  on  the  harp 
whiqh  would  chartn  the  dullest  ears,  with  the  same 
sort  of  organs  by  which  the  clumsey  Ourang  Outang 

carries  its  staff*  of  defence. 

'   '     •  '■  >  •  iwmi 

There  is  another  objection  to  which  we  must  mnke' 
a  reply  ;  Mf.  Coombp  say^,  p  49: 

"tthaa  been  objected,  tto  the  e!evati:>h  oi'  de-* 
pression  of  this  part  of  the  bn^in  depi^nds  upon  the 
fciite  with  which  the  teniporal  musdes,  ^j^c^  lay 
over  it,  hare  acted  in  the  individual,  aitd  it  is  said 
that  carniyeroiift  hnimals  who  masterct^te  bones,  and 
in  consequence  possesses  those  muscDe^  in  a  very 
poMr^rfUl  degree,  hftve  narrow  heads,  and  little  brain 
in- the  region  of  tliia  organ.     Tbeinnnwer  to  this  is, 

fjQUI*  fold.  :"...:      .  I       -,  •..  '  -fi^-ilV'    t>n« 

..  i,  (/arniv^r<^uis aiumal?  4o  nqi  build,  and  the  o^- 
gafv  ia.qMesdonis  wantiitg  in  themJ  The  organ  be- 
ing absent,  their  hea(i(i  ai^e  narrow  of  course;  but 
atrinis  IS  in  exact  accordance  With  phtcnology.    ,  , 


^.'  In  (he  beaver  which  cuts  timber  \il'itK  iw'te'eth; 
and  in  which  the  temporal  muscles  act  with  gt'eat 
energy,  the  organ  is  .large,  and  the  head  is  broad ; 
which  also  hannoni^ses  with  our  Uocti'ini',  and  con- 
tradicts that  of  the  obi ed tor. 

3..  In  the  human  race,  the  breadth  of  the  head,  at 
the  region  in  question,  which  indicates  the  si;(e  of 
the  organ,  does  not  bt-ar  a  proportion  to  the  face 
with  which  mastication  is  peiifornied,  f(»r  some  indi- 
viduals, who  liv6  chiefly  on  slops,  and  chew  litttei 
have  pnrrow  heads,  and  weak  constiiKtive  talents, 
while  oittiors  wh.o  eat  hard  viands^,  have  broad  head.s, 
manifest  great  mechanical  .skill. 

4.  The  actual  br.eadth  of  the  head  in  this  quarter 
from  what  ever  cause  it  arises,  boars  a  regular  pro- 
portion to   thu  actual    endowment   of  constructive 

genoiiH/'     '.ijajiatioiiHriii 

These  objections  being  jlhqs  explained  awayfve 
proceed  to  remark, .whenever  this  facujty  is  deficient 
19,  if.  'coan,  he  will  often  b^  incapt^le  of  constructing . 
even  a  comfortable  hogstye,  much  )ess  hisbt^fnor 
dwelling  house.  On  this  gtoupd  wp  may  account 
for  so  many  awkward  buildings,  and  icicouvenjeut 
dwellings,  with  whichdoiir  villages  are  .crowded. 

The  abuse  of  this  faculty  consists   in  men  being' 
so  fond  of  construe^ ngbUihlings,  and  frames  withoi  t 
.being  able  to  defray  the  expense,  and  thus  trvolve' 
themselves  and  theii- IViend^sm  debt.  ■      • 

I  once  knew  a  man  whose  friends  left  him  in  af- 
fluent circuiustances,  but  who  was  s,o  fond  or  grali- 
fyinghisj.e^diug  pro|^;i?u-^ify  to  construct,  that  he  re- 
duced himsdlf  to  a  shiu;  <,i"ribi«cl  poverty,         '''       .' 

"ijL'his  faculty  is  essential  to  .^ the  buiidingof  shi^r, 

the  construction  of  dwellings,  and   the  erection  of: 

palaces.     It   is  necessary  to   the   manufacturing)  of  1 

all  kinds  o|  ii,vstrmupnts,  futnituw.and  j:;lothes.  ,  •,  , ;/ 

'     '      .  ..'}  ;ti"r|)  iff;  "V.  rt;-it,-!->,)f(V0  «.ffj 

Its  streiigth,  and   hvely  exercise  is  loudly  called  ; 
for  in  all  that  calls  for  a  nicety^^of  form,3s  insculpr 
ture.  carving  and  writing.     As  to  which  of  these  pro., 
fessions  or  studies  it  will  turn  its  attentifiu  inif  st  |dr-, , 
peod  on  the  other  orgajis,  for  instance  ;  If  r|)ilopro- . 
gpnitivene.ss  be  large,  it  will  devote  its  attention  to 
cbnstrlict  for  the  contfort  offspring,   if  langui^ge  be 
large  it  wi'l  ii^rn  its  attention  to;constnicting  oFelo- 
qucrttplecesor'^spfe^Che^.      '  ■'    ■     '     "     '''    ''^' 

,     _•,        ■  .    ;       i  i.tt'»<'f  .'  •)!.     1.  •  ■ .  11") 

If  benevolence  be.largq  it  ^l^tU  bje  •epgagedJi^icoDr  t 
^tautinjr  neWi{<chrn«-s  of  .charity,. .         ...     .   ,    ,  , 
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ohftw-fJ^,  J«%  -(iij  <to* 


;      THE  WAY  TO  WP^ALTH, 

'  •*  There  is  no  Joundaiion  m  nature  or  in  natiirat 
law,  why  a  set  of  words  upon  parchment  should  con- 
vey the  d^tminion  ofland.^'- — Blaqkftone. 

The  land  sjiall  hqI  be  soldforeyer.—Moseii. 

**  The  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  bom  mth  sad- 
dles on  their  backs,  nrtr  a  favored  few  booted  mid 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legilimalcly  by  the  grace 
of  God." — Jcfffifswif 

INTBOOUCTIQN- 

In  pro|K)rtion  astlie  mittd  of'  man  has  become 
degenerated,  or  the  selfish  ^mimal  faculties  have 
become  predoniinent  The  few  haye  .usurped 
authority  over  the  mftny,  and  to  facilitate  their 
designs  they  have  invented  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchan;;e,  and  made  it  the  Tjeprisentation.  of 
of  wealth,  given  'it  an  indiscribable  inttuenre  and 
it  being  accumulated  in  a  few  hands  thosjc  «;w  twvc 
always  had  an  overwhelming  influence  oyer  the 
many  who  have  been  compelled  to  a  gervile 
scringing,  and  abject  servitude  to  the  ftw. 

Moses,  allhough  alflicted  like    most  other  tnen 
with  many  infirmities,  was    neveriheless  one  of 
tlie  be?t  law  givers  of  which  the  world  can  boast 
He  directed   that '  'Ac  land  should  fiol  be  auld 
forever* 

He  undoubtedly  foresaw  ti.e  evils  wbicli  would 
arise  from  the  individual  p>op<:rty  system,  and 
therefore  cx^Tcieed  bis  legi-lative  in^uenee  against 
what  he  might  j*i3tly  and  clearly  conceive  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  those  carroding  cares,  per- 
p1e«(ii!g  disasters,  fl»nd  ^onflivting  institutions 
which  have  since  fallen  *o  the  lot  of  mankind, 
and  whic'i  have  flilaeed  heavy  burthens  cm  the 
many  for  the  ag^randi^'itjfient  of  the  kw.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  not  been  so,  something  like 
a  community  of  common  property  has  existed 
from  the  time  the  dfews  p -8sed 'thr<»jugh  tHe  wild- 
erness and  entered  Canaan  to  tht;  present  ^pQch. 

Christ  was  a  Jew  and  better  understood 
the  Jewish  econoniiy,  and  was  a  belter  dx- 
ex|;Ojitor  of  its  instilution  thao  any  olherhidiyidu- 


al,  wrhpse  8cntiai?flt#  were  in  pprrecthariT^P^y 
m\ia,  thiB  iawfr  of  Qod ,  .aiid  ,uatui  e,  and:  >vbo  Ap-» 
pu^rs  to  hav«i  given  up  all  coueideraUoBS  oMndi- 
vidual  aggjrandieentent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  1a 
mankind  the  redcemiifg  principles  of  communily, 
which  it  earned  out  mto  phactteaV  opetation 
W(!uid  lansom  mankind  ifum  tbe.s/icoidf  com* 
petitive  iifstitutions,  and  the  Atu^sof  intene^ts: 

Those  pincjpica  of  sajyatiofi  ai^l  reJti^pt  j^4^ 
btins  communicated  "  by  Christ  to  l^\s,  AnQgtle^ 
they  building  on  the  foundation  which  theif 
predecessor  had  laid,  went  in  eveiydireclkju 
10  s^re&d  the  eternal  tiiitli  of  Ond,  nuturo'and 
science.  -    _  ■  ;   i 

As  an  evidence  of  their  linabdting  zeal,  tlie 
fervor  of  their  mdtivee,  the  astounding  fects  tliey* 
presented  to  (be  niiild,  and  the  fervei^t  appeal^ 
they  made  to  the  consctcnces  of  men.  We  have 
only  to  consult  thj;  anuats   through  wliich  tbeJf 

Erinciples  and  proceedings,  or  p  actices  hatj^ 
een  banded  down  to  posterity.  In  the  histdijr 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  it  is  ^taft'(1 
that  not  less  then  "three  thousand  somIsv^I^ 
continue!  steadfast  in  the  Apostolical  principles 
of  fellowship  in  their  daily  bread  and  conteinif^r 
tions  many,  admirable  evidences  and  ^igns  w«j  O; 
given  Ky  the  apostles,  and  all»who  believed leuter.-^ 
ed  into  comnmnity  and  had  «li  things  conimoti  jf 
thej  also  sold  their  individinal  property,  or  goods, 
after  wbicb,  distribution  #ias  mad«Jto  the  conmiu^ 
nity,  who  partook  of  their  daily  bread  in  com-' 
mon,  fiMm  house  to  bouse,  \vith  gladness  Hticl' 
singteness  of  mind,  and  resorted  to  the  templfe 
daily,  contemplated  gpod,  had  lltViof  wi^H  tht?d\it- 
ward  world,  and  the  element  6f  good  added  tQ 
their  conin)unity,  frequently,  such  as  desired  to 
be  saved."  i 

The  princi[)les  and   practices  of  th^se  thre^ 
thousand  as  here  set  forth,  spread  ^n  every  dir^- 
tion.     In  a  short  ti<nu  ibeir  nfiissipnarics  ur  herald^, 
were  seen  floating  on  the  breeze  ^ojsfai.d^evejrjr, 
quarter  of  the  Glob-,  congregations  of,,4X)i|Uin^-. 
nitiea  were establishid  in  every  direction,  the p^ptt 
pie  experienced  the  salutary  effects  Oif  the  ,adopf, 
tion  of  their  arrangeitieiits,  till  at  leugljb  such  w«;;i; 
the  extent  of  their  influence  thatthe;  pagan  priests 
and    despotic    monarchs  of  the  countricia>  (hejrt 
visited,  were   induced    to   the  policy  of  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  rational  prift6ij^1e8  bf  thfese  un- 
f^finied  jpefprmefs,  uiitil  the  brint^ipl^s  Of  Jevl^ddie^ 
ism  and  iRaganiai^),  Uiid  niiri^ied  With  tHti  chrlijtiaiti' 
philosophy.      ' 


l,jjj>//And  Milonuial  Harbingei*.'' 


la^ 


T)he  preponderence  of  pvil  had  overpoweted 
the  good' tq  such  an  extent  that  we  atetinableto 
distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  geniliine  prin- 
ciple^ unless  we  call  oar  attetitidn  from  modern 
to  primitive  History,  from  the  living  to  the  dead 
lahgudges  in  whieh  those  {Nrinciptes  are  deHtiea- 
ted.     'i;:jijm|«9d   sm}  i^i{oma4>  ^df  mwti  '.M'^''  -- 

While 'We  at6  endeavoring  to  tface'th'6  Apoi- 
tolickl  philoso|)hy  of  Community  of  conimbh  pro- 
perty to  th6  pr*feert  tirt^e  *«^e  \1^6uld  aSk  what  are 
ull'tho^  Jesiiitical  eStAblifehmenbs  fhom  time  to 
have  b6en'  established  iVi  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
under  the!  jhrisdiction  of,  and  wit!  sin  the  precincts 
<Jf  thjfe  R'6ihan  Hi  farch^*i  m^o  have  always  in 
some  measure,  acfed  bn  the  principles  of  atom^- 
rtanity  of  cortrmdn  pr6{Jetty1 

And^^h^t  is  the  intimation  of  the  Dunkardg, 
in,  Europe,  the  Mnravimis  in  Germany,  the  Qun- 
fcm  in  EnglSand,  the  tShakera^the  Zoeifes  and  the 
Hapifes  in  Amf^rica,  all  of  whohi  have  a  reveren- 
tial ,r*^^ard  tor  the  New  Testament,  anil  prpft'SS 
to  qedlice  ihelr  principles  from  thence,  .,    ,  ."    ' 

^,^  Dp  rtpt  ?U  theiie  establishments  intimate,  (irni 

{i^rjcptas  they  may  be,,  and  undoubtedly  are,) 
ha  1^,  they  have  deduced  an  idea  that  the  New 
Testament  has  conveyed  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
equaVUy  community,  and  harmony.  The  princi- 
pled of  cpmmunity  of  common  property,  or  the 
fundja mental  and  invulneiabju  f.icts  on  which  they 
are  basf^d^  .;h^ve  re[jeati>diy  liccn  assailed  by 
learned  as  well  as  the  uniearncil  opponents,  all 
of  whom  have  slven  untarnished  evidence  that 
they  virere  not  ftrtniliar  fj'ith  the  principles  they 
afrecte4.ib  oppose.  To  facilitate  their  inquiries, 
to  aid  tne  memory  of  the  devoted  dicipleS  of  our 
holy  cause,  and  to  make  the  world  better  acquain- 
ted iVfth 'the  pWhcibles  of  harmdhy,  and  those  en- 
qp^ling  pHncipl63  W  v^hich  we  prtfpose  to  r(i- 
dfeem  the  WonUcing  msin  from  the  despoVisrti  of 
the  icrapitahst,*is  the  ostensible  object  and  appolo- 
gfyWr'thlsintPtiiion  on  public  attention. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  duty  which  is  to  labor 
tP  convince  the  public  of  th(5  goodness  of  our 
cli^M^flltid  tht!  soundness  of  thfc  redeertiingpt-in- 
dpied  ftf'  h^rmrtny,  it  has  been  deemed  cx- 
^^i*nt  afi(*  parlimcirti'ry  to  lay  before  the  t-cader 
sPirte  bf  thel  mOBt  prbminent  dbjebiions  common 
ly  tarred  aghffftrt  that  fWholeSale  teform,  and  sCi- 
frfic  revolation  which  al)oter all  others  is  the  most 
iirthiilrtcly  cottVi^ted  with  ihehaf)pinesg  aiid  well 
belh?' pf  m/ATTJ'  ftAd  to'  promote  whicih,  demands 
mii?hti<»r  ^tS^erj^e^  then  fhPscUvhicih  were  seen  at 
th«^  fjcM  ot  VVatiM-lno. 


,Mr     THE  WAY  TO  WHlALTtt,     , ' ','  ' 

Or  Objections  to  Harmony  staled  and  confv,ttd. 

To  Mr.  Horner. 


■i      •it 


Objection  ! .  Ydo  itifijr  tflfc  tibont  the  sifpSritirity  of  your  '._\ 

coinranuity  Principles  tt  Inftd  and  long  na  yoit  ■'"'' 

•mi  i^l'lf^^sc,  butyoii  will  never  pcrsnade  the rieb,  and  hut 

'. '      The  looney  holders  to  give  np  their  property  to  ,'|'[/ 

'^•'    'otliiers',  ni5r  come  info  yoiir  ineasnres,  '      < 

This  objec/ir.n  leads  us  to  notice  two  proitiineiit 

possessions,  viz  : 

iii!»o»    td'VliJJWruifUrt    /• 

1.  The  Jtich  or  the  money  ho^derd  #oQld  be 
itiaierially  benefite^bythe  aijoiptibn  of  the  prm* 
ciples  of  harmony.    •?*    Iti.-)i  in,-  mml  /ihumuHui 

At  present  they  are  afflicted  like  &\\  other  men, 
with  a  variety  of  corroding  cares  pefplexing  anxi- 
eties, or  worrying  diseasrs,  they  afe  like  the 
troubled  sea  constantly  casting  up  mire  and  dirt. 
The  monarch  is  fearful  he  shall  k  se  his  crqlviv,, 
the  rtoble  is  startled  at  every  proposition  of  re- 
form, the  capitalist  is  perplexed  with  the  changc- 
ableness  and  falling  of  the  va'ue  of  property,  the 
aflftuenft  are  tdntiehted  with  diseases,  the  nur- 
bhant  is  harrassed  with  the  uncertainty  of  coni- 
tnerPe,  and  all  are  surrounded  willi  the  troubles 
which  grow  out  of  the  present  competitive  ar- 
rangement of  society,  which  are  a  violation  of  (1i6 
laws  of  nattiie,  and  bring  consequent  puuis'h^ 
fbent. 

Hnt  the  -community  system  ■Would  release  the 
whole  of  them  from  all  these  afflicting  circum<- 
stances  and  influences,  and  give  them'|>leasHTe  for 
their  pain,  health  for  their  afflictions,  joy  for 
their  sorrows^  confidence  for  "their  doubts,  rea- 
peetftbility  for  their  degredation,'the  p  wcr  of  pro»^ 
duction  for  their  usefulness,  a  solicitous  desire  to 
improvement  for  their  O)  position  to  advancement, 
the  certainty  of  enterprise  for  the  instability  of 
commerce,  nfeai  joys  and  elevated  happiness  for 
their  artificial,  supertiuitieS  hence  we  are  confideitt 
theircondition  in  life  would  be  benifitted  atid  mt* 
proved.  •  6 

It  is  true  the  fundamental  priucipleA  of  h«riDO- 
ny  wpuld  ca\\  upon  them  to  be  prpducetv  as 
we)l  as  a  cpnsuniers,  but  they  Wotttd  he  inorc 
suitable  objects  of  lvon9;:  an<JTe]f4)qct  wheu  tilling 
tlie  soil,  then  thoy  arc  at  pvetierit  though  dresseil 
in  a  variety  of  colors  like  monki'ys  and  placcii 
on plded  thrones  and  dressel*  ^?     r.:iiinc    rolns 


■■ '^" ■"■ 
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iov  though  Ihe  sceptre  of  mercy  may  be  in  their 
hands,  their  garment  afe  etained  with;  thje  oppres- 
sed, the  blood  of  slain. 

,  True  they  Wbifld  %e  Ifqtiglrt  of  ri^lftf  faised 
to  a  level  with  the  conimofi,  lirothcrhood,  b»t  be- 
ii»g  endowed  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  relieved  f^om 
H  childi«^  a,mt)itio  11,  seeing  none  above  them  would 
not  d^ire  to  be  above  ot^iers,  and  whoever  had 
not  this  spirit,  would  not  tie  a  fit  subject  of  the 
Milletlfital  World,  and. continue  to  give  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  irrational  influences  under  whicli 
they  -h»(^  Wen  trained. 

2.  A  commnnity  of  common  property  would 
not  be  dependant  on  the  rich  and  the  money  hol- 
(ier»  lor  ivlrilc  they  hold  the  artificial  wealth  the 
cominuniiy  held  tlie  real  weaHli.  They  w<;>uld 
be  the  producers  of  all  the  cloth  which  clothes 
lit  the  winter,  t1)e  food  which  feeds  in  the  sum- 
mer, atid  the  mansion  which  cbvers  and  screens 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Tj'^y 
would,  therefore,  combine  their  powers  of  pro- 
duction with  the  rich  man's  necessities,  and  make 
theii)  tti<^  means  of  abstracting  the  superabun- 
(laHce  of  wealth  he  possd^ses,  and  applying  it 
not  to  imlividual  but  to  general  good.  By  this 
nienns  we  clearly  perceit.c  that  a  little  leven 
would  even  the  whule  lump,  and  the  world,  ere 
long,  stand  redeemed,  from  the  immorality  and 
ihe  vice  of  the  present  coni{)ctitive-and  qtmflict- 
Ing  arrangements  of  society.  Consequently, 
whether  we  shou  d  succeed  or  not  in  converting 
the  rich  to  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  har- 
mony, it  is  no  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  our 
hause  nordf  theimpriicticability  of  our  measures. 
Give,  us  the  met  h;«  I  lies  and  all  the  actual  ^6- 
ducers,  and  let  them  adopt  and  act  upon  the 
arrangements  of  the  Millennial  World,  and  they 
Khali,  in  a  comparative  short  period,  surround 
themselves  with  more  substantial  wealth  than  is 
[xissessed  by  all  the  pc^en'taies,  princes  aqd  mour 
aichs  of  Eurof>e,  whose  artiiiciai  wealth  shall  'eat 
as  dotlt  a  cancer,*  'make  to  themselves  wings  to 
tly  away,'  and  melt  belbre  the  light  of  science, 
the  truth  of  .harmony,  and  the  Christianity  of  our 
arrangement's  like  wax  before  the  flame. 


,  While  tlMj 
the  working 
only  enable 
Ihe  common 
have  leisure, 
their  minds  ; 


powers  of  production  possessed  by 
and  |Vr^>ducing  classes  wotlld  not 
thcin  to  surround  themselves  with 
necessities  of  life,  but  they  would 
and  libraries  by  whi<:h  to  cultivate 
and  being  intelligent,  it    would    be 


hnpossible  for  the  utmost  streaich  of  imaginttibn 
to  place  b  unda  to  their  powers  of  prouu^tioni' 
If  with  their  present  limitetl  means  of  unprDve«- 
ment,  and  nil  the  trammals  thrown  around  their 
inventite  genjili  .  kn3  pb^cfsf  Of.  hlipriQYein^t^ 
they  are  eisabled  to  produce  all  the  wealth  |i»  the 
world,  from  the  diamond  that  be8|)pp^?  it|ie 
crown  of  the  monarch— the  purpl<;,  fi>d  the  4^^ 
ol"  the  npbles — the  stately  ornamenli  and  gilq^ 
trappings  of  nations — dowq  to  tlie  shoe  thai  i« 
worn  .by  .the  inmate  of  the  parish  poor-housej 
what  woiild  they  db'W.hen  the  literary  production^ 
of  the  world  were  at  their  feet,  when  the  )ioratfe«i 
of  state  were  thrown  ojieti  to  their  indiscrirainate 
perusal.  And  when  they jKissessed  a  knowledge 
of  all  art  and  all  became  w;i^e  in  science— when 
state  would  be  united  to  state»  by  communicMi- 
tions  founded  on  scientific  princiules,  the  frutti  ol 
\\\e  jjpwers  of  machinery  woulu  fall  under  tbj? 
coiitrol  of  the  tnejn  who  invented  and  ivorked  it. 
No  one  would  be  raised  above  his  fellows  ^6 
tyranize  over  the  persons  who  promoted  him, 
no  one  would  be  exalted  to  that  position  by  whic^ 
he  could  abuse  a  i;ingle  member  of  the  comtnbn 
brotherhood,— all  would  act  on  the  principl<^ 
of  untarnished  republicanism,  and  the  equalizing 
principles  of  Chrifctianity,  all  would  he  actual 
producers  as  well  as  consumers,  <;o^«et|uently  it 
would  be  vain  hud  idle  tb  pix'tcnd  io  place  bounds 
to  the  wealth  tliey  would  produce,  and  the  bles- 
ings  of  life  with  which  they  would  surrouud  eacfc 
other. 


u> 


OlJiJepUon  2.  "  Vortr  Coniinon  Proiierty,  ^fptcOn  ia  luoat  y./dj 

'■;'   abominable,  becauae  jt  would  malce  tlie  iiidufi-  ;.. 

-    /;  !> '  U-ioiis,  uikI  Uiose  wlio  Wol«  willing  to  work,  sup-  '•'''' 

jljo'  port  Uie  idle."  / 

li  is  a  law  in  Polemics  that  when  an  arguqient 
is  equally  against  yourself .  as  against  your  oppo- 
nents, it  becomes  mvalid.  Neverthele««,  we  w|)|jj 
lor  the  sake  of  gratifying  oiir  antagoiustis,  igive 
iheiv  argument  a  rt-spectful  attentbn,  and  in  the 
first  place,  show  that  it  makes  against  the  cause 
is  designs  to  sustain. 

The  present  antagonistjcal  and  opposing  mn^-. 
t^tions  of  all  the  governments  of  the  earth  Mil' 
avoidably  divide  tiie  people  into  two  distinct 
cla-ses,  natnelyt  the  productri  and  the  non-fw^r 
ducera.  The  former  consist  c^  labbr^,  farmers^ 
mechanics,  builders,  sculptors,  painters,  and  aR^ 
those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  and  supert^ 
intending  those  things  wMch  contril^ute  to  th^ 
grat'ificatibu  of  the  physical,  nioral  and  nien^ 
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fsieiiltiei*.'  The  Ifttter  consist  of  watchiiian,  po- 
liceman, kwyerg,  judges,  legislators,  bankers; 
brokere,  ^toekjbbbery,  soldier^,  heroei;  jiirates, 
iriiirderers,  and  those  who  live  by  thieving,  chica- 
Hti-y  or  fraud-     The  latter  are  constantly  gener- 


sustenance,  the  wealth,  the  superfluity,  and,  in 
many  cases,,,  to  the  prodigality  of  the  latter. 4— 
The  hieffhftwic  ipakes  the  sword  for  the  soldier, 
by  the  jforce  oC  which  the  soldier  i^  raised  to  a 
prjpcei  who  make>e  laws  to  tax  the  niechaiUc,  and 
^ilunges  that  very  S:Word  into  his  breast  if  he  i-«- 
fusee  to  pay.  ,  .(.5,1 

Thfe  hod  carrior  and  the  mechanic  raises  die  splen- 
did and  ori^aii^^ntal  mansion'  and  beuti/ieu  it  with 
•donies  and  arcliitectiu-al  grandeur,  inlo  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  reside ;  and  if  ihey  ahoiHd  lie 
content  with  a  more  humble  cot,  even  that  poor  pri- 
vilege is  denie<l  them  except  on  condition  they  pay 
^yearly  tribute  to  their  conquerors  and  lords  of  the 

soil.  •;,-,     ,.1;    ;,;!,;    ,v;,  ^,ii     .,,.,         .  ,-^     ,  ^, ,  ..  ,;   ; 

,  The'pres'eni  indiVidiinl  Afrdngcnicntsof  soiMoty 
have  divided  the  people  into  two  bodios  of  Vinequal 
iriagnitude  atjd  dissimilar  in  appearance.  The  one 
exhibiting  in  their  general  appearance  meagre  visage 
and  sunburnt  faces,  the  marks  of  dejecting  care 
and  wieari'ng  toil,  whose  «>very  movement  is  an  evi- 
idence  of  the  oppr<!S!*inn  their  mnsclcs  have  been 
c6mpelled  to  endure ',  whih^  their  physiognomy  shows 
they  hhve  been  cheated  out  of  leisure  and  taste  for 
inental  cultivation.  The  other  part  presenting  in 
their  general  appearance  d  sleek  and  ruddy  com- 
jilexion,  show  that  they  have  the  command  of  hours 
of  leisure  and  abundance,  which  with  their  embroi- 
dered  diamonds,   golden  ornauients  and  silver  trap- 

i lings,  serve  as  an  incontestihle  evidence  that  they 
ibleng  to  n  privilegnd  few,  ftie  aristocracy  of  ■wealth 
and  the  favored  of  the  earth;  Tlius  presenting  a 
demonstrable  evidence  that  the  many  are  compelled 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  the  despotisnl  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  toil  for  the 
jfetp. 

It  must  hot  be  denied  that  the  pVoducing  classes 
form  the  niajority  in  every  state  and  nation  who  have 
prodiieed  all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  from  the  dia- 
mond which  bestpangles  the  crown  uf  the  monarch, 
lo  the  tihoe  that  is  worn  by  the  humble  peasant. — 
Therefore,  wealth  being  produced  by  the;  indiistrious 
|rrpducer,  and  enjoyed  and  consumed  by  the  non- 
producer,  it  follows  that  the  present  is  the  system 
w]»ieh  compels  the  industrious  to  suppoii  the  idle. 


This  argiihieht  of  i^iir  o'pponehtSf  thpt^f6itkl  \b  Id  fat 
fVarn  being  favorable  to  their  ground,  that  it  meflces 
against  the  present  syst6lii  iirid  tirta.i\i^etn((tits  ■<}€  il^*> 
ciety.  And  so  long  as  men  hate  the  slightest  regard 
for  the  propriety  of  argument,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  Will 
never  be  iirged  again. 

Another  objection  which  may  be  urged  against  tW 
validity  of  this  argument^  is,  those  who  urge  it  ican* 
not  be  acquainted  with  llie  Kpsbibnal  syisietnpf  ^o- 
ciety  we  advocate,  or  they  would  ^ee  that  id  tiie  sys^ 
tem  there  would  be  an  absence  of  the  cause  which 
produces  the  etfect  of  idUnea$.  Idleness  or  an  ki>; 
dispositbn  to  industry  ia  an  effect,  which  like  Ml 
others,  is  produced  by  a  corres|M>nding  cause.  Bui 
it  is  difficult  to  Conceive  how  causes  whith  prodiiee: 
idleness  could  exist  in  the  Apostolical  ibstit«ifiMi» 
and  arrangements  we  propose.  .  .<  uj 

In  these  arrangements  the  mind  would  be  enli^t- 
ened  on  the  i?cience  of  circumstances  aiid  the  nattiarc 
of  man.  It  would  give  a  thorough  knowledge  "df 
thb  physical  temperaments  pefculiar  lb  thie  fatlMotfelt 
constitution,  and  of  the  comparative  and  proper 'com- 
bination of  these  to  produce  an  industrious  geto«rtt« 
tion.  The  equilibrium  of  the  animal,  mOral  and  in^ 
tellectual  faculties  would  form  a  prominent  and  im* 
portant  study,  which,  with  due  care,  attention  and 
education  would  enable  the  community   to  guard 

against  the  production  of  idle  ji^ersons. 

.  '    .  V  ^'  * 
Assiduous  attention  would  be  turned  towards  t)i<^ 
training  and  education  of  the  children  ;  in  which  ed- 
ucation the  teachers  would  be  careful  to  giv«  the 
children  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  industrious  habits, 
and  the  powers  of  productiob.     They  would  receive 
the  most  degrading  ideas  of  the  idle  habits  and  cti»>-! 
toms  of  the  old  immoral  world.     We  are  th©i<eft»r» 
certain — as  certain  as  like  causes  produce  Kkfe  of- 
fects — that  the  children   trained  in  the  iMiHenniaJ 
state  of  society  wotSld  havfe  a  hiorfe  exalted  view  «if* 
itldu^irious  habits  and  the  capabilities  for ^riMucif^! 
all  that  which  contributes  to  the  inental  and  physifcal" 
wants  of  their  brother  man.      Then  the  legislator 
can,  in  the  present   world,  'ctitertain  of  his  ertiict- . 
ments — the  soldiet  the  Mood  ahd  carnage  he  itxBiiii^,' 
with  such  exalted  ideas  of  industry — the  powers  of 
production.     Trained  and  organized  by  the  ComMv-^' 
nity  for  the   important   purpose  of  producing^ifkk} 
removed  from  all  the  banefnK  idle  atidiltificiaibaft^ftS 
of  the  present  competitive  world,  it  is  easy  to  tJcin^' 
ceive  what  an  industrious  qMnmunity  would  be  pro^ 
duced,  and  how  powerless  this  objection  jwoul^  raH 
with  blushing  and  confusion  on  those  yj^ho  urged  itt' 

Objtsctiuu  3.  "  If  your  .Sysiein  of  Comuuii^ity  were  le 
bcroiiic  general,  men  would  have  no  omMum." 

This  objection  is  paiiially  answered  in  ibe  3d  Mik 
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^f  our  Jlf^rbinger — vol.  2-^p..  36;  and  under  the 
preyitMish^a^  of  ^his  art/icle.  But  !we  must,  for  the 
sakesof  Utose  who  urge  it,  give  it  a  formal  attention 
la  thi9  place.  A  want  of  ambition  grows  out  of  th'e 
want  of  a  prt^ei;  adfnixture  of  the  temperamentsy' 
a  deficiency  of  the  mental  organizatiou,  pr  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  excitement ;  all  of  whicn  would  be 
(Efrtlar^ed,  ihbdifiad  'dtiti  irfiproVed,  kccordiilg  to  ne- 
ce^rftf,  by  the  eddbatl6n  Administered  and  the  influ- 
ence'by  which  th%  individual  #6uld  bb  i^crrroundbd 
ft-ofitt  chiMhbttti  05  mairlhobd. 

■'■■1'!  '    '^■•■■■'        '.■.::  '  .     ■. 

Coiniminity  of  Lommon  piroperty  exists   ift  many 

departlhehts  of  .the  present  state  and  arrangements 
of  lociety;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  degrading 
inflrietlcBs  by  which  all  are  surrounded,  dmMion  is 
manif^Med  by  niimeroUs  members  of  those  associA'- 
tions.  jaoitvjfff  »w ?:T?T'tm*>j{nKR •;  im.-. 

,  For  instance,  we  have  a  City  Hall,  the  common 
piiopQily  of  all  the  citizens  ;  and  which  has  been 
raised  at  ai^  enormous  expense  by  the  people,  in 
which  they  have  a  common  property  sustained  by  a 
common  interest,  and  a  common  ambition  is  mani- 
fested by  all  the  citizens  iii  its  preservation  and 
support. 

'•»  .  (,.    ■ 

The  Army,  Navy,  their  uniform,  eqitipmeht^  afid 

Appendages,  with  all  their  property,  uses  and  func- 
tions, are  the  common  property  of  All  the  peniple  ; 
and  yet  their  is  no  lack  of  ambition  in  their  suste- 
nance and  supporl',  an'd  a  general  desire  of  ambition 
to^rards their  wdfare  is  apparent.  U  vtoihrsf 

The  federal  and  state  legislatures  extract  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  and  toil  from  the  people,  and 
aUh<High  it  might  be  shown  that  these  arc  no  proiit« 
bat  d^rimental  to  the  people,  yet  there  is  ambition 
tt)fti|ife8!ted  in  raising  these  funds,  which  would  do 
honor  to  a  better  cause,  and  would  be  still  more  ap- 
parent if  thp^e  funds  were  consecrateld  to  their  own 
WeHarCi   itqi:  iiiUvun -^fh  o* '-i^  .  w/h  !ir 

AU  tife  Methodist  meeting  houses  of  all  the  states 
belong, to  all  the  Methodists  of  all  the  states  ;  and, 
th^re|pre,  are  a  coannunity  of  common  property  to 
tKen^i  yet,  whoever  pretended  that  because  these  are 
a  cpmmunity  of 'oommdii  property  for  the  use  of 
e^ch.and  the  use  of  alf,  that  they  had  lost  all  ambition 
in  their  pr.esGrvation  and, support. 

The  sdnie  maybe  8aiA  ^f  all  the  piitilic  property, 
schools  colleges  and  church  estates  of  all  other  de- 
nonriinations,  which  are  hot  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
any,  biit  held  in  trust  for  the  use  and  good  of  all ; 
yet  the  ambition  which  sustains  them  is  oh  th'e  in- 
crease rathier  than  on  the  decKne.  Ui  mi'V 


Therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  uphold  an  inteiresl 
and  an^tion  to  sustain  thet^'e  institqtions  of  commotH 
property,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  why  in  a  superior 
slate  of  society  we  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
a  corresponding  share  of  interest  and.  ambition. 
Nay,  we  have  demonstration  ori  tliis.  subject.  For 
there  are  five  thousand  Shakers  in  tne  United  States 
possessing  extensive  tracts  of  land  and  a  vast ' 
amounl  of  property,  which  is  bdrihjide  a  community 
of  coiV^IViori  property,  where  alt  hlike  are  producers, 
ahd  all  alike  enjoyers,  whore  eJch  lahor  for  all,  and, 
all  for  each  ;  vet  the  general  tesfimony  on  this  sub- 
ject i4,  they  have  no  idle  mert,  that  therti  is  no  lack  of 
ambition  to  support  by  l^bot  and  industry  all  the  in- 
terests and  welfkre  of  all  the  rriemb*r&  of  their  com-  ' 
munity ;  which  goes  far,  very  far  to  set  aside  thii 
objection. 

If,  therefore',  ambition  and  'energetic  enterprise  is 
manifested  in  these  associations  of  common  inter- 
est, why  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  if  all  the  pro^ 
perty  of  all  the  world  were  a  community  of  common 
property  the  people  should  be  deficeht  in  the  promrt- 
tion  of  thosQ  institutions  which  administere'd  io  all 
alike  "  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursoft 
of  happiness."  If  the  producing  classes  are  am- 
bitious in  sustaining  t\\e  present  institutions  of  so- 
ciety whicii  throws  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  the  lap  ', 
of  others,  why  should  il  be  thought  they  would  not 
be  ambitious  in  sustuiniAg  tliosie  institutions  which 
reKeved  them  from  the  oppression  of  Jhc  capitalists', 
the  taxation  «>('  the  legislature,  the  tythes  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics, and  iuserve  the  fruits  of  industry  under 
their  ontiro  control,  and  guarrunleed  to  them  and 
their  childre/i  all  tlio  biossiiigs  of  a  ponnanent  home, 
a  refined  educaiioir,  physical  enjoyments,  and  all 
that  is  worth  liviiVij  for  upon  earth.  , 

';  O  I  ,ai>!<  It  j 

fTrt  BK  COyTIKUED.-]  l.iUi  ;»Hi4:f.  i(    jl^ 
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Tlie  swperslilioua  notion  of  the  xeordJlt'One-Menl 
Corrected. 

The  word  JItonemcui  ik  h.  compound  of  one  an<l 
menf,  nn(\  when  it§t  r^jftical  definition  is  understood^ 
signifies  ah  figfocment,  a  unity,  a  oneness-,  and  mjiy 
be  applied  to  principle  and  action. 

The  Hebrew  word  Caphar  signifies  n  <*oVferih|nr, 
or  a  screening,  or  redeeming  from  whatever  is  •d*?- 
sastroiis  or  detriihentnl.  In  proof  Ifit  us  ins'ttint:*^ 
the  case  of  David,  who  said  to  the  Gibianitesi  (Vftst 
numbers  of  whom  had  been  slain  by  SrtUi,  and  trFth  ' 
whom  David  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy,) 
'•  wherewith  shall  I  tnake  n  caphar.^* — i.  e*  recon- 
ciliation, agreentent,  or  be  at-otte-menl  wrth  <bem ■ 

2  SAin.  21 : — :i.     And  thus  the  word  intihoat'es  thrtt' 
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'And  Miiletiiiial  Harbinger. 
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'  On  the  27th  inst.  a  number  6f  scientific  trtechih- 
icsj  industrious  amdt  useful  pr6dacei-s,  were  duly  or- 
ganized into  n  society^,  thereby  pledging  themstJives 
to  do  all  they  can  to  sustain  t^/?  tnost  gtono*Mi  cads^ 
of  thd  working  pian^fi  redeiffiptioh  trom  thf  deftpo^- 
tism  df  capftaK  They  adopted  the  saine'i.wvs  a^J 
constrtutioh  as  passsed  the  convention  of  One-mtht- 
ians  in  New-York. '•';'  ^-''-'ia;-  ':"';'U*"  '"'  ''■'■•'- ^f- 

The  following  are  the  naui^s  pf  gentlemen  wkq 

were  unanimously  chosen  as  the  of^c^r^^  of  th9  ciaii) 

society  :  .  ,, ; 

John  M\s(ys^^*^^'^h'^>^i-ii'oi--Pre8idmt,-^'^'^'' 

Francis   Hopper,  -!\i   'iU»-J»i  Treasurer,  fJ> 

W.  Smith,     -     -     -     -  '  l-  ■  -■    Secretary.  ^'^■ 

They  are  to  be  supplied  with  lecturers  from  Nev( 
York  every  otlier  Suoday,  and  Jhq  Sycretaj^  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  lecture  on  the  sul^jgct  of  f^eflR- 
perance,  but  who,  notwithstanding  the  googne^is  of 
that  cause,  will  take  another  step  in  the  progress  oil' 
civilization,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  people. pf 
Newark  to  tl\e  ^ubhme  and  ennobling  science  of 
cjrcunas^acg,  i^^  netMre  c^^n^^n^^nd^  th^^  form^^ 
9f  character.     ,   ',,.,,.:, ','^.,,,^;  ^i,.;...,  ^^  if4  ••-."■f'-v'' .  bnr 

N.  B.     Dr.  HunAbert  is  to  preach  for  the  ^bpv-e 
society  on  the  second  Sunday  in  July. 

May    this  little  band   of  brotherhood  beooHMB  ^'  . 
liiousand,  and  the  thousand  a  strong  nation.    -JrtGid^' 

'.',' f.:.ti..<.J  ■  ,;;;^'«)i  •■>y«fe:' 
-r-T~  T  -■■  ')r;  .i-fnntnsjj  viu.-in 


we  may  be  screened  or  saved  from  that  punishment 
which  is  the  consequence  of  our  offences,  or  secured 
from  that  avenging  principle  contained  in  the  eternal 
law  of  nature,  which  controls  th.e  atom  anil-  super- 
intends the  aggregate  ;  and  which  if  wp  disobey,  the 
infliction  of  misery  is  the  iiievitable  consequence  ; 
but  which  if  we  do  obey,  there  will  be  an  agreement 
between  it  and  our  actions,  and  therefore  there  will 
be  an  at-one-ment  or  one-ment,  without  confliction, 
contradiction,  or  jarrin?. 

Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Rotnans  said  :  *'  But  we 
ulsojoy  ii>  God  through  our  Master  Jfisus  Chriat,  by 
yi'hom  we  have  received  the  o/ic-mfi/W''— -Rom.  5  :-rll 
— ujeaning  that  Jesus  Christ  as  a  sound  philosoph/i^r 
\f^v4  made  himself  acquaintcid  with  the  iiiduuctions 
gf  universal  and  fundainental  truths,  and  from  them 
presented  to  the  world  of  mankind  a  system  which 
was  at-OHe-Ment,  qr  which  harmonized  with  the  sys- 
tj;m  of  social  arrangements  of  universal  nature,  by 
which  we  are  taught  the  important  lesson,  that  if  the 
human  family  would  act  in  harmony  with  the  Law  of 
God,  or  that  eternal  principle  which  controls  the 
atom  and  superintends  the  aggregate,  they  would  be 
perfectly  happy  aud  heaveu  would  e*ist  on  earth — 
the  present  agitated  state  of  the  world  be  tranquiU 
ii^ed-~T-4words  be  beat  iuto  p4uugh-.8hares,  and  spears 
into  pruoiag  hooks — the  nations  would  ccas^  to  war 
with  each. other,  and  all  the  fiunilies  th,ereof  would 
he  united  in  the  bou  Is  of  oi^e  common,  brotherhood, 
^d  each  and  every  <  ue  would  be  placed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  inalienble  and  equal  rights — chaugethe 
kings  of  earth  to  hu^baiulmen  and  nursing  fathers 
in  tj;|eir  resppctive  communitLes-rrinduce  the  legisla- 
tor whq  is  a  Iaw-bn3aker  to  become  a  law-obey er—n 
cause  the  judge  and  the  jury  to  heconje  ihe  pioupe^'i 
of  industry — convert  the  useless  soldier  into  a  valu- 
able producer — and  turn  ^1l  the  mental  and  physical 
fiinctions  oF  man  to  the  prodtiction  of  an  one-meni, 
unity  and  Mppiaess  of  the  human  race. 

ft  is  because  these  are  our  views  on  what  is 
called  the  **  AiouemeiU  of  G4riaf,'^  that  we  have 
aometimes  b0eQ  culled  4he  One-menl'iantf  which 
term  is  certainly  applicable  to  our  principles,  and 
pr^jbenting  at  qncc  the  fact  4hat  ours  is  the  most 
noble  object  that  ever  engaged  the  minds  of  philoso- 
pherSf  Qf  ^bsqrb^d  -the  attentiiaq  of  tq^. 


-j^'  .  ■'  ''     ■ 

THE    FORMATION    OF    A    SOCIETY    OF 

ONE-MENT-IANS  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  glorious  cause  of  eternal  ti'uth  is  onward.— 
A^r  something  like  a  year's  labor,  off  and  on,  we 
have  «4ucceeded  in  forming  another  society  on  the 
jmnciple  of  the  JVrt7/eHniflrf  World.      ■;•"•'•; 


UII 


uiofTHE  WOMEN  OF  THE  EAST,    ♦^^^''^^^ 

Being  an  iUustrdtionof  Ihdt  detestc^U  autkoaoi  dt>6- 
trine    that  "(rot^  governs   all  the 
i    '■•"'''     affairs  of  the  world. 


(FROMLADV   mWQktl'i   "WOMEN  AND  .i^lia  ^SX»Jk."i  ,  ,j.j  .^j... 

It  is  an  awful  and  heart-rending  act  to  nifSe  thi^ 
dark  curtain  which  hangs  before  "the  saiicttiry'  of 
the  women,"  throughout  the  great  continent  df  AM^V 
and  to  penetrate  the  domestic  holds  of  thosciVaili^i 
glorious  nations  which  arrogatiB  to  themselve  the  ^^' 
cedence  in  creation,  and  diite  their  pioi^er  and '  thefr 
policy  from  yaera  anterior  to  the  writlili  reicords  "-iit 
m<>re  eivilized  communities.  In  theb*  stttt«»,'oft' 
who^e  condition  the  pass*^  6f  ls<H^i»' thputods  (]^ 
years  hasi  impressed  ho  cfaaii^,  «ili«  in  #Kkili  tH«" 
suffcrihg  of  one-half  the  species  lliive  Awaktiit  tto^ 
sympathy,  may  be  discovered  the  n^dstgraphfeflldi^' 
tttition  of  tfie  i^^ninny  of  man,  and  of  th(S  de^dAfioii' 
of  women.  There,  the  sexes,  in  thete  itiuftik]  r^lHi' 
trons,  are  still  where  the  earliest  nedessitteir  •  of '  tHfe 
species  placed  them;  pe^»etuMihg  by  their  falikfe" 
position,  the  barbarous  rudiiWents  of  prittieval  society. 
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•J'h^  $|n  of  pplyganiy,  stiil  unredeemed  in  the  East, 
4^^:^  up  tb^  fountain  of  ^uman  sensibilityiand  crushiss 
ev/fM'j  betf^r  ixiwul^  of  fe^lipgT-annihilating  even 
the  hppie  of  j^oltlUai  Iib«r|yr  W»4  \eaving  even  th^ 
V(i^e$^  legislative  ,refpr9>^r  at  best  but  a  happy  acpi,- 
dent,  if  not  an  anomaly  and  a  discord>  In  the 
Zeof^na  of  the  modern  Hindu,,  women  is  still  ,reare4 
Vtte  slave  of  the  most  frightfu]  superstitfion,^c  victim 
of  the  most  selfish  i»s.tilwtes  which  man  has  ever  yet 
d^evided<'  <  FraiU  her  infidelity  to  her  lord  is  punished 
py  a  living  burial ;  faiihfid,  her  constancy  is  fie  ward- 
ed by  a  place  on  his  funeral  pyre  ;  her  life  and  death, 
alike  a  violence  to  nature,  an  outrage  to  society,  and 
a',i^»0)rtifying  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  some  races 
for  improvement  and  reform. 

In  the  Persian  haram,  and  the  Turkish  serai,  the 
,«t6ry  of  the  victims  devoted  on  the  alters  of  man's 
sensuality,  and  cruelty,  is  breifly  and  bitterly  told  ; 
^iiorance,  corruption,  incarceration  ;  infants  mnr- 
»ered»  mothers  maddened;  for  Ihe  unfaithful,.  ,thi3 
^aek,  the  bowstring,  or  the  tower  ;  for'  the  true, 
satiety,  neglect  and  untimely  death.  Fof  this  exis'- 
tcnce  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  privations,  what 
are  the  compensations'?  A  toy,  a  flower,  a  sweetmeat, 
and,  ,aboy«  all,  a  smile  from  those  lips  that  nii^t 
.prbhouhce  death  to  the  dearest,  or  extinction  of  sight 
to  the  brightest.  Butther6  is  a  pompous  and  pedan- 
tic Und,  which  hoadts  supremacy  in  wisdom  and  in 
'science  from:  an  epoch  anterior  to  all  human ,  record 
save  its  pwn-^China,  the  land  of  many  letters,  of 
many  lanterns,  and  few  ideas.  Peopled  by  the  long 
-eared,  elliptic-eyed,  iflat-aosed,  olive-colored  Mongo- 
lian race,  it  ofiers  a"  population  singularly    dotBcirnt 

;in4fl^^!^'pl'U'^l>  H%^'P£i^^"^y  1  thought  to  its  .absurd 
ugliness, .  the  \yomcn  of  (he  .higher  classes  oflVr 
^striking  exceptions.  In  China,  polygamy  prevails 
virtually,  if  not  by  name  ;  tmd  the  sovreign,  self- 
imprisoned  in  his  golden-roofed  palace,  with  his  one 
empress,  six  queens,  and  300,.  (or  if  he  please,  3000) 
copicubtpes,- reilects,  on  the  great  scale,  the  donias- 
'tid  eslabli^tuncnt  of  those  among  h|s  subjects  who^;e 
weal|lhim->>y  permit  their  irrational  i^4ulg6nce  of  their 
J[»^4^pn:  or  their.  P'j^^«  Xhe  fcmaii»  (iJayei  who  at  the 
Me^  qf<a,l»»A<*fv;^Qnor  slavies,  is  digmfied  with 
fi|iq,iiaBo^.of  »,M^iiorT„, (Adequate  to  that  of  wife,), 
i|rho.h^  bieea  pufcht^ed  ^ith  gpld,  and  may  be  re- 
tii|nc<d,tif  PQ  tri^  not  aporqy^ed;,  is  deemed  worthy 
.tQifiil^JIkihfffiniaster'^tabfep  Crippled  froin  her  cca-^ 
dle«  npqi^Ily  and)  physically,  ignqrant  qf  any  one  of 
•th^  mtH)iyjthpuAfU9idlei^ers>of,het!ihMsband?s  alphabet, 
reff!fTie4  tp  the  fiutile,  amusement  of  infancy  for  alii 
;r^a9M.rce8  againjst  utter  ledium,;  to  drpc^iand  tp 
siiiplteiare  her  .highest  pleasures;  A«d  to  lotter  on 
'the  flM'  roof  of  her  golden,  cage,  her  sole  privilege. 
She,  too,  feeble  and  imbecile  as  she  is,  jti  outJ^agpd  in 
the  only  ffeli^  that  nature  jnay  have  ruservcd  from 


the  wreck  of  man's  o^res^ioi^ ;  for  the  '  P<hiuese 
wife,  lik(B  the  Odalisque  of  'J'urkey,  yieldlp  up  her 
offspring  a  sacrifice  to  the  murderou^i  policy  of  half 
master.  If  such  is  the  destiny  of  the  My  Pf  th<» 
celestial  empire,  the  wpman  of  the  middle, apdi  lower 
classes  submits  to  a  yet  severer  fate^  She  it  is  whp 
feeds  and  rears  the  silk-work  with  an  atteptiipn  t<^ 
details  of  which  the  female  .orguuization  is  so  pre? 
eminently  capable ;  she  reels  the  produce  and  works 
and  weaves  the  siljk.  It  is  the  ,w<^nian,,  too,  wfho 
cultivates  the  most  tander  tea-plants,  and  whose  (jeli- 
cate  fingers  are  alone  fitted  to  roll  the  finer' t^^a-leaf. 
Having  thus  furnished  her  qiiota  to  the  corhmon 
means  of  national  wealth,  she  also  works  that  ex- 
quisite filigree,,  and  prepares  those  gorgeous  orna- 
ments, ihSvhich  impecial  VMnity  delights  to  adorn  the 
ponderous  and  pJierile  divine-delighted  ruler  of  flio 
celestial  empire. 

Descending  yet  lower  in  the  social  chain,  ^ic  fe- 
male pleasant  of  China  f)resent8  a  still  more  extraor- 
dinary example  of  plodding  industry.  Exposed  't<'» 
the  ineieniericy  of  the  seasoifs  with  the  infiin't'  tied 
to  her  hack,  which  she  may  have  rescued  .from  thb 
wild  beasts,  or  the  devouring  wate,  she  pTfiSuj^iii;' 
sows,  r«wpH,  and  performs  the  thousand  offices  of 
toil  and  drudgery  attached  to  ihe  cultivatirrf  ofthc' 
soil,  from  which  she  derives  so  little  benefit  and  en- 
joyment. Denied,  too,  all  moral  rights^  sh?  inciir^,' 
nevertheless^  a  fatal  responsibility  for  her  husbarid's 
delinquencies,  and  sutlers  death  with  Him,  as 'Ws  de-' 
pendent,  for  crimes  in  which  she  could  hate  'no 
moral  participntion.  The  natural  d^ath  of  her  hirji- 
band  gives  her  over  to  the  family,  who,  t6  recover 
the  money  expended  in  her  purchase,  may'  re-sell' 
her  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  while  her  own  is  very  Ti^- ' 
quently  the  work  of  her  own  hand.       '?-.''^'L  '"'•  '*''''  - 


We  regret  l|t«i#  uh  error  bu9, 
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TO    THE    WORKING-XAN's     DIVISION    OF   THE    "  ASSOCIATION 
'•\  OF     ALL    CLASSES     OF     ALL     NATIONS,"     NOW     UNITED 

UNDER   THE   TITLE    OF     "THE    UN1VKR.SAL   COMMUNITY 
■)■.  SOCIETY   OF  NATIONAL    KELlGIONISTS.'.'i        -j/jiu  i»  -( 

JZ'-'M  ■'*•       ,  ■■■■■■'   '■:,.     ...  :■ ,v»  Ijnilj;'-.)   ■.„  A  ■'    ■ 

"  Silence  will  not  retard  its'  progress,  and  opposition  will  only  givo 
increaaed  celerity  to  its  movemcnta-" 

■ii'Kis»  ■■  '  'a  <!)  ' 

•  tlv^  Iii:s  ;tni<|*  bflii    'irqi  "--iJ.i-i-^  fc^t.i;). 
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Friends  and  Brothers, — We  associated  to  improve 
the  conditioner  man.  We  discovered  the  false  position 
in  which  all  were  placed  by  the  funduinental  errors 
on  which  society,  from  the  earliest  known  period,  has 
been  baaed.       i^vtmo^  3:    Jjwij  ,otr/    jj  vtiiJM  'in 

We  pei-ceived  that  man  being  created  by  a  Power  of 
which  he  is  as  yet  ignorant,  and  over  which  lie  has  no 
control,  pould  not  rationally  be  blamed  for  what  he  has 
been  made  to  be  by  that  Power ;  or  throi^h  the  more  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  action  of  external  circumstances 
upon  a  being  so  organized.  We  perceived  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  also  formed  by  the  same  Power ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  character  of  man,  physical,  mcntaf, 
nioral,  and  practical,  is  entirely  formed ^br  him. 

We  then  ascertained  that  this  knowledge  of  wliat  hu- 
man nature  is,  generally,  and  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
character  of  each  individual,  in  particular,  has  been 
formed,  becomes  itself  a  new  circumstance  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  human  race, — one  that,  from  its  neces- 
sary ccvisequences,  must,  ultimately,  alter  the  whole 
frame  work  of  society.  That  it  will  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  commenoement  of  a  new  era  in  human  ex- 
istence ;  one,  in  which  mystery  wHI  give  place  to  matter 
of  fact,  ignorance  to  knowledge,  falsehood  to  truth,  pov- 
erty to  wealth,  all  the  evil  passions  to  charity,  bcnevo- 


lence,  and  friendship,  war  to  peace,  contest  and  competi- 
tion to  union  of  action  and  sentiment,  health  to  disease, 
awl  crime  and  misery  to  virtue  and  happiness. 

We  have  learned  that  this  great  and  glorious  change 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  change  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances in  which  all  may  be  placed  ;  and  that  it  is 
now  the  interest  of  all  classes,  in  all  countries,  that  this 
change  of  external  circumstances  should  be  universally 
made  with  the  least  delay. 

We  have  also  been  confirmed  in  the  anticipated  truth, 
that  this  glorious  change  cannot  be  effected  without,  in 
the  first  instance,  arousing  the  early-imbibed  prejudices 
of  all  parties  ;  and,  consequently,  subjecting  ourselves 
to  all  manner  of  misrepresentation  and  unjust' proceed- 
ings. 

We  know  that  you,  the  working  classes,  who  have  re- 
ceived these  truths,  are  especially,  in  ioo  many  instances, 
the  victims,  of  these  prejudices  and  misrepresentations! 
and  made  to  suffer  in  your  purses  and  persons.  We  also 
know,  from  past  history,  that  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  wprld,  in  consequence  of  their  necessary 
limited  experience,  cannot,  of  themselves,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, attain  the  position  in  which  the  producers  of 
wealth  and  the  defenders  of  their  country,  in  case  of  war, 
ought  to  be  placed. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  your  false  position,  and  of 
the  position  of  all  other  classes,  and  have  ardently  de. 
sired  to  change  both.  You  know  my  determinsElion '  fo 
improve  the  condition  of  all  classes  in  all  countries,  and, 
especially,  of  your  class,  as  you  are  now  the  greates; 
sufferers  by  the  existing  evils;  and  that  all  other  dasse;^ 
are  in  jeopardy  through  the  now  unnecessary  degreda  • 
tion  and  misery  which  you  are  made  to  expierience. 

To  improve  your  condition  and  the  condition   '»f  the 
other  classes,  I  must  tell  you  and  them  some  trutji?  wl.i'     ' 
others  withhold  from  you. 


\ 


■  ■■iiils«'i*^i**,-af;^*K:...  I, 
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Society  may  bo  said  to  1^  os|enUa|ly  dividoilj^ito  three 

distribfltoi-s  of  i\'eiiUh'j  ai*!  third — the  re«eive"i-s  of 
wealth. 

The  distributors,  or  the  middle  class,  including  the 
professions,  take  the  wealth  from  you  the  producers  of  it, 
giving  you  the  smallest  share  practicable,  keeping  a  large 
share  to  themselves :  but,  being  compelled  also  to  give 
the  larger  share  to  the  receivers,  who  never  produce 
wealth,  and  only  distribute  it  to  re-purchase  the  labor  of 
the  producer  and  distributor. 

»  This  arrangement  of  society  is  the  most  unfavorable 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  ;  fqr  it  generates  all  manner  of  di- 
vision and  oppceition  of  interest ;  it  causes  the  greatest 
waste  and  destruction  of  prosperity  ;  it  also  engenders  all 
manner  of  injustice  ;  it  creates  vice  and  crime  in  all,  to 
an  incalculable  extent ;  and  it  is  well  devised  to  pcrpet- 
u|ite  the  greatest  amount  of  evil,  and  to  produce  the  least 
eatisfactiou  and  happiness  to  all  individuals  composing 
these  classes. 

{You  are  also  well  aware  that  it  has  long  been  my  fixed 
resolve  to  terminate  this  deplorable  condition  of  my  fel- 
low-nien,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  And  that,  I  mean  to 
teruiinate  this  wi-etched  state  of  human  error,  by  gradu- 
ally and  speedily  introducing  another  mode  of  forming 
the  human  character  ;  another  mode  of  producing  and 
distributing  wcafth,  and  another  mode  of  enjoying  it. 
That  I  mean  to  effect  this  change  by  the  introduction  of 
measures  to  train  and  place  all  men  to  be  producers,  dis- 
tributors, and  enjoycrs  of  wealth,  under  such  improved 
circumstances,  that  all  shall  be  secured  in,  far  greater 
advantages,  from  birth,  than  any  have  yet  possessed,  or 
ever  can  possess  as  long  a?  the. present  degrading,  Incon- 
.  gruous  system  of  society  shall  be  maintained. 

Ycujiant  for  this  change,  and  you  desire  ,  its  aittaiu- 
mcnt ;  you  exert  all  your  power  to  obtain  it ;  Jtmt  you  are 
baffled  in  every  attempt  you  make,  and  are  ev^r.  unsuc- 
cessful. This  failure  arises  from  want  of  experience  on 
your  part  ;  and  while, you  are  separated  from  the  middle 
class,  many  qf  whom  possess  the  experience  you  requjjre, 
you  never  will  succeed  in  a  measure  of  this  nature.  It 
is  too  complicated  for  your  experience ;  it  requires 
wore  extended  combinations  than  yo^r  limited  transac- 
tions in  society  will  cyaable  you  to  coinprehend,  much  less 
to  execute. 

And  the  first  secure  step  you  can  rnake  in  aright 
couroc  is,  to  learn  the  impossibility  of  your  class  having 


.suffipiQnt  knowPedge,  or  experience,  tQ  €t|'ect  ^io«|P,  ^^}- 
ouj^  other  aid,  your  ematjcipation  from  |l|p  irqjpp^iltlerf  in 
whioJi  you  have  been  hitherto  bound  tOibi  the  4ewerf  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  slaves,  an 
you  now  are,  to  the  distributing  and  receiving  classes. 
This  knowledge  will  give  you  new  feelings  and  ideas, 
and  will  induce  you  to  seek  for  the  ajd  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience can  successfully  direct  your  efforts. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  middle  classes  cannot  effect  their 
own  emancipation,  without  your  aid  ;  in  fact,  that  the 
union  of  both  is  absolutely  necessary  to  emancipate  all 
classes  from  the  innumerable  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  fundamental  error  on  which  sofciety  has  been 
based. 

I  therefore  have  have  recommended  other  measures  for 
youf  adoption,  that  you  may  no  longer  bo  subjected  to 
continual  disappointment.  '   '    "i»>   f-^«T  i»n'  nm>' i 

We  have  now  an  excellent  working-man'g  division  of 
the  "  Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations  ;"  we  next 
require  an  equally  good  middle  class  division,  which 
certain  individuals  of  the  middle  class  are  about  (6  Ci>ni- 
mence  to  aid  you,  and  enable  themselves  to  relieve  socie- 
ty from  its  gross  errors  in  principle  and  spirit,  and  con- 
sequent evils  in  practice.     ~-,{:^-mrxmH  jr/i.  ^misi 

With  your  limited  experience,  you  desired  the  com- 
menoemont  of  what  you  call  a  working-men 's  communi- 
ty, and  your  impati«nce  was  such,  owing  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  many  of  you,  that  it  became  necessary  yon 
should  be  permitted  to  try  the  experiment.  Land  was 
procured  with  the  least  outlay  of  capital,  and  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  valuable  experience;  such 
as,  I  trust,  has  been  already  sufKcient  to  enable  you  to 
perceive  liow  inefficient  your  own  unassisted  oflurts  art; 
to  overcome  the  accumulated  evils  of  ages  ;  evils  which 
you  have  to  encounter  and  surmount  in  your  progress,  to 
change  the  system  of  individualism,  or  ignorant  selfish- 
ness, for  the  united  or  rational  system. 

Your  experiment  at  Tytherly  having  performed  this 
important  service,  you  may  now  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
applying  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  purchased, 
and  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  namely,  to  make  it  a 
Normal  Community  School,  in  which  to  train,  not  only  the 
general  members  of  a  Community,  but,  also  tliose 
who  can  be  made  competent  to  form  communities,  by 
taking  the  directionof  some  of  the  producing,  distributlojg, 
educating  or  general  governing  departments;  for  without 
such  experienced  direction,  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  see  a 
successful  community  established.       ^ 


And  Meleimial   llarbinger. 
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A  gi^at  error,  which  prevailed  among  those  individu- 
als who  were  first  coftgregated  at  Tytherly,  was,  the  no- 
tion  that  they  were  all  to  be  governors  or  to  govern 
themselves,  each  individually,  according  to  the  crude  no- 
tions  that  each  had  imbibed  in  his  or  her  own  class  and 
locality.  This  inexperience<l  notion  made  the  office  of 
Governor  useless,  or  even  worse  than  useless,  and  effect- 
ually retarded  all  progress  in  practical  measures.     It 


It  is  of  great  importance  that  these  i)racticivl  subjects 
shouM  be  now  well  understood  by  the  members  of  all  the 
Branches.  There  has  been  latitude  sufficient  npw  given 
for  all  parties  to  bring  forward  their  various  inexperi- 
enced theories  to  the  social  world  ;  wo  must  now  attend 
to  the  substantial  business  before  us,  that  tlie  old  world 
may  ascertain  that  what  we  have  to  do  to  effect  our  great 
object  is  known  among  us  ;  and  that,  when  the  proper  pe- 


should  be  now  at  least  distinctly  understood,  that  those  riod  arrives,  this  practical  knowledge  will  always  be 
selected  to  go  to  the  first  communities  do  not  go  there  to  j  forthcoming, 
teapli  their  governor  his  duty,  to  make  laws,  and  to  legis- 
late, but  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  laws,  and 
regulations,  made  previously  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
execution  of  which  the  Congress  entrusts  to  the  good 
sense,  the  good  feeling,  and  the  wi.sdom  of  the  individ- 
ual  whom  it  appoints  as  governor. 

Unless  there  shall  be  the  same  regular  system, — order 
and  application  in  producing  and  distributing  wealth,  in 
forming  character,  or  educating  and  in  governing,  in  a 
comnmnity  as  in  the  best  regulated  large  establishments, 
now  in  practice,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  succes ;  nay, 
as  the  objects  to  be  obtained  are  fliore  numerous  and 
complicated  than  in  those  establishments  upon  the  old 
system,  so  ought  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  connnu- 
nity  operations  to  be  more  exact  and  faitlifully  perfc.med, 
and  the  discipline  to  be  more  correct. 

But  this  discipline  or  order,  should  not  bo  attempted  to 
be  obtained  by  harshness,  anger,  or  any  violence  of  lan- 
guage or  manner ;  but  it  must  be  effected,  to  be  effica- 
cious, by  reason  and  firmness,  directed  always  in  the 
spirit  of  charity   and   kindness;    indeed,   tiiis  spirit   of 


I  have  much  more  to  say  to  yon  on  the  new  position,  to 
which  we  are  advancing  ;  and  1  will  take  the  opixjrtunity 
of  making  these  statements,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of 
our  society  will  require  it.  ,^,  j  {jj^HJUf 

.;.,,...!■.,.,   .^.  ■    I  ■  ,j      J      ■  :■]:    u  *to|i  !iiflri-> 

O^  THE  ■  ELECTRICITY  6f  *f  HE  R AI A 

„.,i;        TORPEDO.  AVI 

•»i  '[■   '  \      '  ■■•■  • 

In  our  last  paper  on  the  Electricity  o^'the  Raia  Torpe- 
do, we  announced  our  intention  of  detuiling  some  of  the 
experiments  ma.de  by  celebrated  philosophers  on  this 
animal.       (  .mi  ^-d-vi  :t  :U<„  ?:tb  Uia  ««;*l5k*i. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.Jngenhaus, 
the  detail  of  which  we  quote  from  the  Philosapkical 
Transactions  for  1775  : —  ,..  i»'^  . .»  pk.  ».i    I 

*'  As  I  could  get  no  Torpedoes  alive  to'my  I6dgih'gs'at 

Leghorn,  T  hired  a  fishing  vessel,  called  a  Uirtana,  with 

eighteen  men  in  her,  and  went  out  twenty  miles  to  sea, 

when  the  bottom  is  muddy,   and  where  those  fish  are 

chiefly  to  be  found.     We  caught  five  ;    of  which   foupr 

were  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  other  of  a  smatllcr 

size.     Before  the  nets  were  taken  up,  1  charged  a  cottcd 

..  It-,  Lij  .!../•         .1      jar  by  a  glass  tube,  and  gave  a  shock  to  some  of  the  sai- 

chanty  and  kmdness  should   never  be  absent  from  the  \^^  ^  ^^^  ^„   ^„,j  ^^  ^^^^  f^,^  ,f,^  ^^^^^  sensation  as 

minds  of  those  appomted  to  direct,  or  of  those  who  are  tok^hen  they  touched  the  Torpedo.   TIiosc  people  acquaint- 

be  directed.     Without  this  state  of  mind  can  be  created 

to  be  in  constant  exercise,  communities  of  interest  and 

happiness  can  never  be  formed  and  maintained.  Above  and 

before  all  things,  this  spirit    must  be  the  directing  and 

governing  spirit  of  every  member  of  every  community. 

With  this  spirit,  directed  by  judgment,  every  community 

will  succeed  and  prosper;  without  it,  no  one  exporinaen' 

can  ever  succeed. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  at  the  coinmenceiuent  of  every 
community,  there  should  be  a  proper  qhoice  of  members, 
for  a  njucleus,  to  give  a  tone  and  spirit  to  all  the  succeed- 
ing members  who  may  join  them  ;  because  it  rs  intended 
to  form  a  character  for  each  community,  superior  in  in- 
dustry, language,  and  manners,  aud  conduct,  to  any  class 
or  party  now  in  .society. 


ed  me,  that  this  animal  has  but  very  little  force  in  winter, 
and  cannot  live  a  long  time  out  of  the  water.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  quantity  of  fish  caught  was  hauled  up  upon 
deck,  I  put  the  Torpedos  immediately  into  a  tub  filled 
with  sea  water,  together  with  two  or  three  other  fishes^ 
which  1  found  not  at  all  hurt  by  their  company.  I  tool{  one 
of  the  Torpedos  in  my  hand,  so  that  my  thumbs  {utesse(t 
gently  the  upper  side  of  those  two  soft  bodies  at  Ute  sidfe 
of  the  head,  called  (perhaps  \ery  improperly)  Mascu9 
falcati,  by  Rcdi  and  Lorenzini,  whilst  my  forefingers 
prdfecd  the  opposite  side.  About  one  or  ti^o  minutes  af- 
ter, I  felt  a  sudden  trembling  in  my  thumbs,  whioh  ex- 
tended no  further  than  my  hands  ;  this  lasted  a^ut  two 
or  three  seconds.  At\er  .some  seconds  wore,  the  same 
trembling  was  felt  again.  SonM^tii^ies  it  did  not  return  in 
several  minutes,  and  then  came  again  at  very  different  in- 
tervals. Sometimes  I  felt  the  trembling  both  in  my  fingers 
and  thumbs.  Th©§(;  trt uiorti gave  me  the  sanio  b^c nsation, a^ 
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if  a  great  Duufbor  of  very  simill  clontrical  bottles  were 
discharged  through  rny  hand  very  quickly  one  after  the 
other.  The  first  occasioned  the  shock  or  trembling  as 
well  out  of  the  water  us  in  it.  The  shock, lasted  scarce 
u  second,  sometimes  two  or  three  seconds.  Sometimes  it 
was  very  weak  ;  at  tJtIuT  times  it  was  so  stroiig  that  I  was 
\ery  near  being  oljligedtnqnit  rny  hold  of  the  animal.  The 
Torpedo  having  given  one  sfkotrk,  dld'rtot  seem  to  love  the 
power  of  giving  another  of  the  same  force  soon  again  ;  for, 
1  observed,  several  times,  that  tlie  shocks,  when  they  fol- 
lowed one  another  very  fast,  wnre  stronger  at  last  than  in 
the  beginning  ;  and  this  was  th'5  same  wlion  the  fish  was 
under  water,  as  when  kept  out  of  it.  The  presstir*^  of 
my  fingers,  more  or  less  strong,  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  jKiwers  of  the  Torpedo.  Applying  a 
brass  chain  to  the  back  of  the  fish,  where  I  had  put  niy 
thumb  before,  I  found  no  sensation  at  a|l  in  my  hand, 
though  I  repeated  the  experiment  after,  and  applied  the 
chain  for  a  space  of  time  in  which  I  always  perceived  a 
stroke.  This  was,  probably,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  fish  in  winter ;  or,  perha'ps,  because  I  neglected  to 
put  my  finger  to  its  oppo.site  side.  Mavins  insulafrd 
myself  on  an  electrical  stand,  a«id  keeping  the  Torpedo  in 
my  hand,Sn  the  manner  above  mentioned,  I  gave  not  the 
least  .sign  of  being  electrified,  whether  1  received  a  stroke 
from  the  fish  or  not.  Tlie  Torpedo  being  suspended  by 
a  clean  and  dry  silk  ribbon,  it  attracted  no  light  bodies, 
such  as  pith  balls,  or  others,  put  near  it.  A  Cioated  lx)t- 
tle  apjJiedto  the  first,  thus  suspended,  did  not  at  all  be- 
come charged.  When  the  fish  gave  the  shock  in  the  dark, 
I  heanf  no*  eracMing  noise,  nor  perceived  any  spark. 
When  r  pinecd  with  my  nails,  it  diil  not  give  more  or 
fewer  shakes  than  wlun  not  pinced.  Rut  by  folding  his 
body,  or  by  bending  his  right  side  to  his  left  side,  I  felt 
more  frequent  shucks.  Dr.  Drummond  made  these  ex- 
periments with  me.". — Phihsophicnl  Transactions  for 
177o,  vol.  65,  p.  Isl.     'mij.ru^^iii    ni   lo^n  4*  imK;**  vi.iv 

DV.  IVigenhaus  seems  oot  to  have  been  aware  of  what 
has  since  been  ascertained,  namely,  that  the  least  inter- 
ruption of  the  continuity  of  a  conductor  will  prevent  the 
transmission  of  the  electrical  influence  of  the  Torpedo. 
A  metallic  rod  will  conduct  the  shock,  but  a  chain  will 
Mot ;  l>ecause  the  cii-cuit  in  a  chain  is  interrupted  at  each 
of  the  links,  whereas,  in  the  rod  it  is  continuous.  .,^.  ^j^iv 

Spallafi/.ani,  after  making  various  experiments  on  the 
irritability  of  the  Torpedo,  declared,  that  when  it  i^  laid 
^tipon  a  glass  it  can  give  a  more  powerful  shock  than  in 
any  other  situafisn.  Me  staies  al.'X),  that  in  irritating  the 
Torpedo,  he^ilways  obtained  the  shock  whether  it  vhn  in 
the  water  or  out  of  it.  If  he  irritated  the  breast,  he  re- 
ceived a  shock,  but  obtained  shodks  rnore  frequently  by 
irritating- the  back.  Spallanzani  found  that  the  shocks 
were  given  at  intervals,  when  the  animal  was  healthy, 
but  that  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  animal  was  alwut 
:<>  expire.    It  then  gave  a  succession  of  small  shocks.  Du- 


ring  a  space  of  sevt  n  minutes  previous  to  the  death  of 
tte  animal,  the  finge  's  of  SpalUmzani  e.xpcrienceu  three 
hundred  and'  sixteen  shocks,  an  interruption  then  occur- 
red, and  the  animal,  immediately  before  it  die4,  gave  a 
lew  very  feeble  shocks.  Spallanzani  also  discovered 
that  the  fcttus  of  a  Torpedo  is  able  to' communicate,  to  a 
certain  ex'tent,  the  electrical  innueiice. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  180^, 
by  M.  M'.  Humboldt  and  duy  Lussac,  on  the  electric  ir- 
ratibility  of  the  Torpedo.  The  detail  of  these  experi- 
ments, or  rather  the  results  obtained,  by  these  admirable 
experimentalists,  we  quote  from  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, hy  Alcx'vidrr  TifJock,  vol.  23,  page  3^. 

First — "Although  the  power  of  the  Torpedo  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  gymnotus,  it  is  not  Ies.s  capable 
of  occasioning  disagree  able  sensations.  A  person  much 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  electric!  shocks,  supports  with 
somo  difficulty  the  .shock  of  a  Tor|)edo,  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  in  a  iitate  of  perfect  vigour.  The  gynmotuscom- 
muiiieates  its  influence  under  water  unle-ss  when  much 
weakened'. 

"  M.  (ruy  Lnssae  has  observed,  that  'the  action  of  the 
.Torpedo,  in  this  condition,  is  not  perceptible,  until  it  is 
raided  alxive  the  .sifrflw  e  of  the  water.'  It  is  with  this 
fish  as  witii  frogs,  on  which  galvanic  experiments  are 
made:  the  eireunjstanees  under  which'  the  contraction 
takes  place,  vary  according  to  the  (fegree  of  excitability 
in  the  organs. 

Second — "  1  have  rcoiarkod,  while  in  South  America, 
that  the  gymnotus  gives  the  most  frightful  shock  without 
nnaking  any  external  motion  of  the  eyes,  head,  or  fins : 
it  moves  no  more  than  one  person  communicating  an  idta 
or  sensation  to  anotlinr.  But,  the  Torpedo,  on  the  con- 
itrary,  moves  it  pectoral  fins  in  a  convulsive  manner,  be- 
fore each  shock  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  stroke  is  always 
pro|K>rtioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact.    , 

Third — "  The  organs  of  the  Torpedo,  or  gymnotus, 
cannot  be  di.scHarged  by  us  at  will,  like  a  leyden  phial, 
'>r  a  galvanic  pile  ;  nor  docs  the  electric  fish  uniformly 
communicate  a  shock  when  touched.  It  must  be  irri- 
tated, that  it  may  give  its  stroke  ;  for  this  action  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  nninml,  which,  in  all  probability, 
rl()(s  not  always  keep  its  electric  organs  charged.  If 
charges  them,  however,  with  a.stonishing  celerity,  and 
is  thus  able  to  give  a  long  series  of  shocks. 

Fourth — "  The  shock  is  felt,  provided  the  animal  is 
disposed  t9  give  it,  when  a  single  finger  is  applied  to  a 
single  ^irface  of  the  electric  organs;  or  when  the  two 
hands  arc  placed,  one  on  the  upper,  and  the  other  on  the 
under  surface,  af  the  '^me  time.  And  in  either  of  these 
casps,  tlje  shock  iir'i equally  communicated,  whether  the 
person  bo  insulated  or  not. 

Fifth — "  If  a  person  while  insulated  touches  the  Tor- 
pedo with  his  finger,,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  finger  be  in  immediate  contact ;  for  no  shock  is  com- 
municated when   a  confkicting  bddy,  such  ks  a  piece  of 
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metal,  is  interjiosed,  between  the  finger  and  the  organs-of 
th»  fieh.  Thus  we  may  touch  the  animal  with  a  key,  or 
other  metallic  instrument,  and  experience  no'  shocK  in 
consequence. 

Sixthn—^M.  Guy  Lussac  having  observed  this  import- 
ant  fact,  we  placed  the  Torpedo  on  a  plate  of  metal,  so 
that  the  inferior  surface  of  its  electric  organs  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  metal.  The  hand  which  supported  the 
plate  felt  no  shock,  although  another  person  in  a  state  of 
iflsuIatioR  irritated  the  animal,  and  when  the  convulsive 
motions  of  its  pectoral  fins  plainly  indicated  very  ptaiwer- 
ful  discharges  of  its  electric  fluid. 

Seventh — "  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  supports  the 
To¥pedo  placed  on  a  irtctallic  plate,  \vith  his  left  band, 
«s  in  the  precetfifig  eitpeViment,  and  with  his  right  touches 
tfie  upper  suf&ce  of  the  electric  organ,  then  a  violent 
shock  is  felt  in  both  arms  at  the  same moment. 

Ninth — "  But  if,  in  the  preceding  experiment,  thefe  ex- 
ists an  immediate  communication  .  between  the  edges  of 
the  two  platos,  no  shock  is  felt  in  the  firms ;  for,  in  this 
case  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  organ  is  formed  by  the  plates-,  and  the  new  commu- 
nication established  by  applying  the  two  hitifids  to  the 
plates,  becomes  altogether  inefficient. 

Tenth — "  The  most  delicate  electromffeter  does  not  indi- 
cate the  state  of  electricity  of  the  organs  of  the  Torpedo: 
it  is  no  way  affected  by  any  method  which  we  can  have 
recourse  to,  either  by  bringing  it  netff  to'  the  oi^ns, 
or  by  insulating  the  fish,  covering  it  with  a  ^ate  of  metal, 
atnd  then  forming  a  communication  by  means  of  a  wire 
between  the  plate  and  the  condenser  of  Volta.  Nothing 
shews  here,  as  in  the  gymnotus,  that  the  animal  can  mod- 
ify the  state  of  electricity  of  surrounding  bodies. 

Bieventh-^**  As  electric  fish  act  while  in  a  state  of 
health  with  the  same  )M>wer  under  water  as  ini  the  air,  we 
examined  the  Conducfing  properties  of  this  fluid.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  having  formed  a  circle  of  connection  be- 
tween the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  organs  of  the 
Torpedo,  no  shock  was  experienced  until  they  had 
moistened  their  hands  with  water.  The  riuxik  is  equally 
felt  when  two  persons  who  have  their  right  hands  applied 
to  the  Torpedo,  instead  of  taking  hold  oi  each  others  left 
hand,  plunge  a  pointed  piece  of  metal  iMo  a  drop  of  water 
plac«d  upon  an  msulating  body. 

TteelfAf^**  By  substituting  fbme  insfeAd  of  a  drop  of 
water,  tJie  eommunicaition  is  interrupted,  and  no  sensation 
is  e  perienced  until  the  two  pieces  of  metal  touch  etch 
other  in  the  flame. 

Thirteenth — "  We  must  also  observe  that  no  shock  will 
take  place  either  in  air  or  under  water,  unless  we  imme- 
diately touch  the  body  of  the  electric  fish.  They  are  un- 
able to'  give  their  stroke  through  a  layer  of  water,  how- 
ever thin  ;  a  fact,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we 
know  that  in  galvanic  experiments,  where  the  frog  is 
placed  under  water,  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  silver  for- 
ceps near  to  the  muscles,  and  that  the  contraction  takes 
place  when  the  layer  of  water  is  one  or  two  mlUmetrei  in 
thickness.'  .rfjibari)!*'  i«  f«»ri 


'•Such,  my  respected  friend,"  coaiinue.s  M.  niimt)oldt,- 
"  are  the  principal  observatioas  we  have  n*iadf  upon  the' 
Torpedo.     The  fourth  and  tenth  cxperimonLs  prove  that 
the  electric  organs  of  these  animals  manifest  no  tension  or 
or  excess  of  charge.     We  should  rather  feel  inclined  to 
compare  their  action  to  a  chain  of  small  loyden  phials, 
than  to  the  pile  of  Volta,     As  some  communication  is  al- 
ways necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  a  shock,  and  having- 
received  strokes  from  the  gymnotus  througli  very  dry  cordsj 
I  conclude,  that  in  the  case  where  this  poWerful  animal  ap- 
peared to  give  these  violent  shocks,  M'itl;6ut  the  existched' 
of  any  communication,  it  must  have  arisfn  from  my  irii'- 
perfect  insulation.     If  the  Torpedo  acts  by  poles,  by  an- 
electric  equilibrium  which  tends  to  re-establish  itself,  ex- 
periments fifth  and  sixth  seem  to  prove  that  these  poles' 
exist  near  one  another,  upon  the  samb  suVfiice  of  the  or-' 
gan  :  for  we  feel  the  shock  by  touching  a  single  surface 
with  the  finger.     A  plate,  interposed  between  the  hand- 
and  the  organ,  re-establishes,  of  il^^If^  the  eqiiilibrium  ; 
and  the  hand  which  supports  this  plale  feels  nothing,  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  current  of  the   electric  influence. 
But  il^  we  suppose  a  number  of  poles  of  different  descrip- 
tions upon  each  surface  of  the  organ,  why  is  it  that  by 
covering  these  with  two  metallic  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  do  not  touch,  and'  jflaeing  the  hands  upon  these 
plates,  the  equilibrium  is  estkblished  tliro  jgh  the  medium' 
of  the  arms  ?     Wherefore,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  inferior  surface  seek,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  explosion,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  ileigh-- 
boring  pole  ?  and,  wherefore,  does  it  find  it  only  in  the  su. 
perior  surface  of  the  eredtttC  drgari?     These  difRculties 
are,  perhaps,  not  insurmountable,  but  the  tHeOry  of  these 
vital  actions  requires  stiU  further  research.     GteofTray 
has  proved  that  Rayr  iHiiCh  do  not  exhibit  any  marics' 
of  electr^;ity,  possess  orgi^tis  Very  analagous  to  those  of  the 
Torpedo.     The  least  injury  of  the  brain  of  this  animal^ 
prevents  its   electrical   action.     The   nervest  therefore, 
without  doubt,  act  the  chief  part  in  the  production  of  these 
phenomena ;  and  the  pli^fakrfogist,  who  takes  a  general  and 
enlarged  view  of  the  vitkf  action,  would,  with  reason,  op*-- 
pose  the  ideas  of  the  philosopher  who  conceives  he  Cati' 
explain    the    whole    by  the<  contact  of  the   albumino 
(gelatinous  pulp)  with  the  tendinous  septa  which  nature 
has  combined  in  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  the  Tor- 
pedo." ;..^,",': ' 

We  have  made  these  cJtfracts  from  the  writiugs  of  high 
unthorittes  in  the  scii^ntifupMrorld,  in  order  that  thje  readers 
of  the  New  Moral  Worldt  mBiy  be  made  acquainted  with 
fia,cts  and  experiments,  the  details  of  which  they  may  not' 
eviery  day  have  an  opportunity  of  examining.  We  have 
given  the  detail  of  experiments  made  upon  the  electric 
irritability  of  the  Tropedo^  iU  tHe  language  of  the  origiilal' 
exprimentalists,  considering*  that  if  scientific  information 
be  disused,  it  is  of  no  importance  who  may  be;tiie  difTuser.- 
It  is  true,  we  have  not  said  all  that  miglit  be  said  upon* 
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